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Government Must Require Unions to Purge Themselves of 
Socialism, Bolshevism, and Anarehy, 





KXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 


‘ 
OF TEXAS, 
In tre House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 23, 1919. 


BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, when my good friend from 
chusetts [Mr. DALLINGER] stated that thousands of our 
have been held idle in the camns of this country solely 
ise officers afraid of losing their jobs refused to discharge 
iy worthy eases 1 agreed with him as far as he went, but 
ested another reason why they bave been held, to wit, that 
lexas and elsewhere Mr. Samuel Gompers, the president an« 
er of the American Federation of Labor, stated that he and 
nized labor would never stand for war-time wage schedules 
duced one cent, and that Mr. Gompers’s opposition to 
ly demobilization had greatly influenced the holding of the 
in the camps of this country. 
he closing hours of the Sixty-fifth Congress I called at- 
to the facet that our labor unions had permitted socialism 
Bolshevism to dominate and use them as ciut’s-paws, anid, 
less of how much and often he preached to the contrary, 
Gompers allowed such domination to prevail, and has not 
d such organizations of such vic.ousness. I further called 
on to the facet of organized labor’s partial war record 
ted that the time had come when Congress must deen 
this Government is to be run in the interests equally 
110,000,000 people of this Republie or whether it is to 
elfishly run by Mr. Gompers in the class interest of the 
1000 members of labor unions. 
speech in Texas IL repeated such statements, follo ing 
in a published interview, Mr. Gompers, without a single 


stated that I “ confessed an utter incapacity of undel 

the plainest proposition of right, justice, freedo and 

th fore obtained this privilege to extend my remarks 

r to more fully elucidate the reason I gave to the gentle- 
1 Massachusetts |{Mr. DALLINGER}. 

triug Mr. Gompers’s democracy with my own, he repre- 

ly 3.000.000 people, whose union slogan is “ For our 

hile I have deeply at heart the welfare and 

equally net only of Mr. Gampers’s men but oO of 


er 107.000,000 people of the United States of Amet 


1) is Central Labor Council, the crafts at Cleburne, Ts 


hers have tried to exeuse this war record by partia 
ind by callix tention to the fact that some members 
ons lovally rved in France, and wanting to know wher 
ind then asserting that I was busy attending banquet: 


iter parties, 


members who during the war profited by raids on the 


freasury can not hide now behind the patriotism of 
er soldiers or excuse themselves by beclouding the record 

ie is too vital. The record must be kept straight. 
resent no interests other than the welfare of my con 
ts generally, and have never received one penny of contri 
ciimpaign or otherwise, from any souree. I have many 


in my district, in the cities of Abilene, Baird, Sweetwater, 


ver, Coleman, Cisco, Ranger, Eastland, Strawn, Mineral 
Comanche, Brownweod, Lampasas, Llano, San Saba, 
brady, and other places. Nevertheless I have lately paid out of 


(l mailing to them these criticisms, 
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h pocket nearly a thousand dollars for printing, address- 


Reared on a farm, having delivered croceries in the back door 


of practically every home in Austin and, by keeping books a 


night, earning every dollar expended for five years’ training at 
my State university, I could not be unfriendly to laborers ] 
heartily favor lawful unions. I heartily favor the labor prin 


ciples in the peace treaty, namely “Labor is nv commodit: 


assuciation for lawful purposes; adequate wage; S8-hour day 


and 48-hour week; 1 rest day; abolition of child labor; equal 
pay for men and women doing work of equal value; equitabk 
economie treatment; and female inspectors.” No fair-minded 
person wvuld demand less or would demand more. 

Any sys.iem is vicious that destroys individual competitive 
efficiency anu incites lazy, inefficient, indifferent service upheld 
by force. Every doctor, lawyer, preacher, teacher, farmer, con- 
sressman, officer, banker, merchant, and unorganized laborer 
succeeds only when in henest competition he renders the most 
efficient service of greatest value to the public. To hold theit 
positions and advance their incomes members of unions hive 
ceased to rely upon individual skill and efficient service, but 
now collectively depend almost entirely upon Mr. Gompers, 
foree, and anarchy. If unions will abolish strikes. picketing, 
beycetts, foree, disregard of law, and anarehy, I will be their 
strongest friend, but without such reform I am against them 
forever and eternally. Now, to correct the record Unions 
nay boast they have done this or that for the war, but I chal 
lenge Mr. Gompers to disprove any of the following well-known 
facts: 

The Railroad Administration certifies that the raises «« 
nanded by the four great brotherhoods and granted to the rail! 
road employees by Director McAdoo approximated $754,811.00: 
that the additional raises later demanded of and granted by 
Direetor Hines approximated $67,500,000, aggregating SS2Z2, 
011,000 raises in salaries (during war) to 400,000 employees 


(far from trenches); that in 1917 passenger cor te e- 
‘elved $135 to $165 per month plus overtime, t he 
aises they now receive an average of $180 per month | 3 time 
ind a half for ali) time they put in over eight hours a day and 
ive granted one day off each week. 

Duties of a passenger conductor are not very laborious 1. 
pleasant, or hazardous. Did not the Government require 

rifice of the soldier te fight on foreign soil, somet 3 D4 
hours per day in cootie-infested trenches, knee deep in 
for $33 per month and keep, than it required of the pas 
conductor to ontinue working 8S hours per day 6 d 

k during war for $135 to $165, plus overtime, per ’ 
We ean net forget the brotherhoods’ threat to tie un « 
railroad in the United States, hints Im a death st 
ve were rescuing the world. No highwayman ever dre a 
deadlier weapon or made a deadiier threat. No wonder after 
hrewing up his hands and delivering over the $754,.811,000 the 
honest statesman MeAdoo resigned. We can not forget the 
iter threat of revolution. No wonder Director Hines handed 
over the additional $67,500,000. But, alas! this 29? OOO 

paid by the unorganized bleeding public Has on e 

iproved over 1917? The service is good ad neti 

st as the employees will it. Employees make the service. 
Unions furnish the employees. If the service is ood red 


unions; if bad, hold unions responsible. 


The department certifies that the raises granted to 


empleyees aggregate $3,300,867. Telephone 1 S 
being determined, yet in Indiana union strikers ed to 
chase poor helpless work girls {i the roo tnd 


telegraphers are now threatening a Nation-wic 


While every raise granted to postal emplo : tly 
merited, still could not the demand have wa ad fol ave? 
Upon criticism being made that it takes an extra day o1 0 
longer than necessary for New York mail to reach Washi) . 
Mr. Gompers condenmed the whole Vosial Service. W 
forms the Pestal Service? From ime ~ hn lettel ure 


posted until they are delivered they e handled by memb of 
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i e colle 

ad delivered Lys unions, 
the credit. If the 
ini should held responsible for it 


sery ice is 


If the 
service is bad, the 


Gol, ii thlows ieserve 


uring the r unions have forced wage schedules to a maxi 

f 23 ‘r hour plus time and a half for over eight 

re than the governor of Texas receives, more than Cir- 

t Texas receive Unions accomplished this by 
ikine 6,000 s during the war, each averaging 18 days. The 

ti S ened November 11. This is May. Yet sev- 

( | hundres uisand soldiers have been held idle in camps 
‘ Is Why? Simply because Mr. Gompers threat- 
cned in Texas and elsewhere he would not permit any reduction 
e wage schedules. With Mr. Gompers against speedy 
lemobilization it is easy to understand why thousands of out 





oldiers have been held absolutely idle in the camps of this coun- 
! He said that he and unions would not stand for any reduc- 
io Speedy demobilization would tend to reduce. Therefore 


rere could be no speedy demobilization without disaster to the 


, Mr. Gompers’s threat meant anything. Yet one 
county in my district, Runnels, with many of its boys yet in 
camps, is begging for 1,000 laborers to harvest the wheat. I 
ntroduced on the day this Congress met a bill to promptly 
lischarge from the service upon application every man physically 


fit whose purpose when enlisting was to serve only for the dura- 
tion of the war. I hope that it will be promptly passed. 

tusive of all postal and railroad employees elsewhere pro- 
vided for, unions demanded a blanket bonus of $120 for each 
249,000 Government clerks. Congress obeyed and granted 
the $120 bonus but required such clerks to work eight instead 
hours per day. Mr. Gompers said it was 
although the eight-hour day was still a plank in 
the union platform. He demanded iis veto. Unions pnblished 
threats to march on the Capitol and to cripple the Government 
by walking out. President Wilson sized up the situation and 
realized that the peril menaced the whole world, hence vetoed 
the eight hours. These 240,000 clerks, many occupying post- 
ions vacated by soldiers and many industrially exempt, took 
heir $120 bonus and continued to work only hours 
Without such bonus these clerks drew salaries up to $2,500 per 
vear, paid twice a month. Were unions satisfied? They later de- 
manded a blanket $240 bonus for the next year. Congress 
promptly granted it, giving to each of these 240,000 clerks a $240 
onus, and they still work seven hours. Many receive large sal- 
aries from private concerns for work after 5 p.m. They enjoy all 
he pleasures of Washington, work in comfortable buildings, 
with ice water and electric fans, are allowed 30 days’ vacation on 
full pay, 80 days additional on a doctor's certificate with full 


Nx 
of the 


ft only 
damnable,” 


seven 


seven 


pay ill 52 Sundays, all legal holidays, half Saturdays in 
immer, and all special occasions; some drive their own auto- 
mobiles, wear the finest tailored clothes, and own their own 
aT And they are now arranging to demand a still larger 
mnus When Congress meets 

Yet on April 25, 1919, when Maj. Gerow requested some of thi 
clerks in the Zone Finance Division of the War Department to 
vorl little overtime in order to more promptly mail out the 
ittle SGU bonus checks granted to soldiers, some of these clerks 
stru against their Government and walked out and ceased to 
fu ion when their Government most needed their services. 

Last July Gen, Crowder said it would be unnecessary to draft 
hovs, as he was going to make every man either work or fight. 
Mir. Gompers defied him, threatening that if the “ work-or-fight ” 
rder was applied to them, unions would not stand it. Gen. 
Crowder then requested and Congress drafted 670,000 18-year- 
old boys, costing millions in educational expenses alone. 

r} Bolshevik Lenin threatens death to captive Americans 
unless ¥ release Mooney Unions threaten disastrous strikes 
if we do not comply. 

With other death threats, Lenin from Russia demands Debs’s 

‘ Our unions threaten ruinous strikes unless we comply. 

lorty-five States have ratified national prohibition. It is a 

rt of the fundamental law of the land; yet our unions threaten 

nation-wide strike against our Constitution. A majority of 
members sre nonusers, yet unions threaten “no liquor no 
orl Chicago’s 175 unions demand that Congress repeal pro- 

\ t direful calamity during his enforced absence in 

e President has been influenced to ask that of Con- 
1 ‘ongress will never do—repeal any portion of the 
re { s, which are the result of 40 years’ tireless effort. 

The W school board lately suspended a teacher for 
eaching Bolshevism in the public schools, Unions are now 
emunding | istatement. The penalty was light, for the 


If she 


icher for a week onls 
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| she is entering a scab hotel. 
i oo 
| ae? 



































































ted, stamped, distributed, bagged, trans- | was teaching Bolshevism to the children of this Nation's Capil 


instead of being suspended she should have been discharged 
Since March 11, 1919, unions have paid a horde of bark 
S25 per week to picket the Raleigh Hotel, and they stand at en 




















entrance to this hotel and defiantly insult every man, won 
and child who enters by telling them that they are * not de 
as they are patronizing a “scab” hotel 

{News it Evening St Washington, D. ¢ Ap 10, 1919 
PICKET IS FINED $ ON WOMAN CHARGI MRS ROUSE RESES 

MARK SHH WAS LEAVING HOTEL RALEIGH 

Hugh R. Truelove, : ewcomer to Washington, making h ! 
920 E Street and employed, he says, by the striking waiters as on 
the pickets of that organization fighting the Hotel Raleigl 
April 7 and charged with making indecent and threatening ren 
to p rons of the hotel, wa tried and convicted in the Distt t 
Columbia branch of the police court to-day and ntenced | J 
John P. McMahon to pay a fine of $25 

The complainant in the case was Mrs. EKihel Rouse, a me 1 
College Woman's Com nity at Lutherville, Md., who testified 
she, in company with her husband and two girls associated wit! 
in the community work, went to the Hotel Raleigh for lunch, and 
leaving the hotel TYruelove insulted her and her party by rema 
‘ Decent people no longer patronize tt Hotel Rateigh If 
decent you would not patronize the hotel.” 

Truelove in his defense said that he was employed by the st: 
waiters at $25 a week to stand at the main entrance of the hotel 
make certain stereotyped remarks to all patrons of the hotel en 0 
leaving the building, among those set remarks being the or } 
charged with applying to Mrs. Rouse and her friends. 


I am informed that these striking waiters, besides their 
paid and wholesome food furnished them by the hotel, re« 
tips from patrons as high as $6 to $8 per day, and that so 
them would hardly notice you if you offered them a tip of 1 
than 50 cents. The following is one of the 16 demands ma 
the hotel by the union: 


Steady and extra waiters shall have at each meal the 


t+ 
we 
least one roast, one entree, with an additional fish entree on fast ¢« 


cit 
i 


choi 


also soup, potatoes, one vegetable, coffee, tea, or milk, bread and b 
and one dessert. A wholesome breakfast shall also be served No . 
kind of roast or entree may be served more than once in any for 


secutive days, 

Every good woman who enters this hotel is subjected to in 
by having forced in her hand a vicious cartoon card and 
Unions here have lately so pick 
merchants in Washington. Why? Because Americans in 
Capital of the American Republic refused to bow to unreasonua 
autocratic union demands. 

The American Federation of Labor has publicly threat 
to put out of Congress every Member who has dared to disol« 
Mr, Gompers. Because duty impelled, T have taken my f 
political and otherwise, in my hands by warning my people o! 
existing facts; the Carmen’s District Council of Kansas C 
notified me April 26 that it was urging the brotherhood for th 
State of Texas to replace me with a friend to unions, 

From the four corners of the United States I have filled 


wastebasket with anonymous threats apprising me of th 
numerable kinds of deaths that will befall me and my fan 
if I ever again open my mouth against unions. One 


Altoona, Pa., advised me that the brotherhood would never i 
escape, as I had been marked for special suffering. Another f1 
in the name of the 10,000 members of the railr 
brotherhood there, calls me “a dirty, low-lived, copperhea 
Confederate dog surviving 61-65.” Another from Altoon: 
sures me that next year unions will pick a soldier in my dist! 
to in ridding Congress of me. The Fort Worth Record 
littles me with irony and ridicule. In defense of unions | 
Comanche Enterprise threatens me with political destructi: 
and questions my prohibition record, notwithstanding during - 
years I have made several hundred prohibition speeches, ha 
helped to dry numerous Texas counties, and of the Texas cd 
gation in the Sixty-fifth Congress I was the only Congress! 
who spoke for national prohibition, and numerous prohib 
bills were introduced by me. 

I have before me a printed application for membershiy 
International Typographical Union from an unorganized ¢t 
It requires the obligation to be sworn to by the applicant b 


Altoona, 


use 





an officer qualified to administer oaths, I copy from said ob 
cation the following: 

That my fidelity to the union and my duty to the membel 
shall no sense be interfered with by any allegiance that I ma 
or hereafter owe to any other organization, social, political, or re 
secret or otherwise. 

Thus union is placed before God and country. 

1a blo 


Lately in New York Dr. Scott Nearing publicly urged i 
revolution against the United States ; 3,000 members of va 
unions, of the most radical type it is true, applauded. 

In the Pythian Temple here in Washington on May-daj 
under the auspices of the Fur Workers Union et al., and 
Government present, bloody revolution against 


officers , es 
United Government was publicly preached 








1 
ma 





states 
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nlauded, the red-flag anthem was sung, and the following was make the motion in the Comittee on 


: Rules which brought int 
mbraced in resolutions adopted: the House this identical m ure tha notion was adopt | in 
Labor now knows its strength Labor now makes demands. And committee, aud this House in the Ss fih Cor ess o% ex 
se demands are heard; they must be heard, for labor, in its might, | actly the required vote for th. passage he a 


s learne to achieve for ibor, and labor's word is fast becoming | : zn ba 
irned i i ad labor ) — I congratulate the majority side that their firs t in £18 





And concerning this meeting on May-day eve the Washington | lative way is to indorse the action of the Hous h SI Xty- 
| fifth Congress on this measure, and hope is 1} 
- 7a 8 | cont ue to follow this plan « 
" st re : ar d aut a tl Novenaas I t de Seaman wy oan I am indeed glad that so early in the s 
I ize tl man i honest, upright, loyal, patri | ing strict heed to advice of the Pre si lent of ¢ ; 7 
ving citizens in unions do not approve. Yet the vicious is set out in his message read to ithe EH Se y' 
nent ce ols union Socialism and Bolshevism are making Let us hope row another egislative bor pow sates 
t s-pi vs of unions Che revolutionists of Seattle were members Vicinity has by this time caught the pin I re 
nions l W. W.’s re unbridled unionists, even if they are und has been UWA ned, so tin can keep step Uhh 4 
x ed | Mr. Gompers, Several hundred thousand uni of the times and very rtly concur m the action hict 
‘or sners ant n not speak English Yet when tha take her to-day : Let us hop hat au ain Torv el ‘ j 
e fearless giant, Congressman Burnett, proposed a proper we , engial d, and that an element in the South dreaming « ' 
tion measure keep anarchists in Europe and As ( eee aa shake off tl Sita ‘ u 
nt a dead! bo » through tl I ited S va ! , t I s ele , 
joes the public longer wonder why we Congressmen hesitat , fens Tega 8 
obey Mr. Gompers? Has the public ever rec suincasihemalaiimias tiene 
h bomb specially prepared and sent to kill a famil 
y, the tail is wagging the dog. Verily, Mr. Gompers has EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
buffaloed. ‘Three million union men organized have under 


ess and are slave-driving the other 107,000,000 unorganized 


< of the United States. — | HON. HERBERT GC. PELL, 71 

















yVspapers are hog-tied \ot -a merchant, banker, la V« 
preacher, or legislator can open his mouth without an ‘ W YOR 
pt to ruin him. What is the remedy? There is only on IN true House or Representrat 
other 107,000,000 onl nus reanize to periy co ‘ 
cdnese la 1 
Dallas Couns properly asks where I was i th 
1 l justly ee es me of being inattentive to duty 
uusivy entertained quets n theater pal \ PicLI I speal i l of 
var began I have to the cause every moment « I Hh ‘ i I stics te 
very dollar of VY above eager livil I 1 bo r¢ ib 
uv I possessed I ive en CTinCced Ly} LO) I am re that the introd tion of wonien ve 
Ldjour i ‘ C rress, working beth a day il country will result in an improved electorate and the 1 
ht shift, 1 have put in om 12 to 16 hours pe al { gent and serious conduct of politics in » 
to alleviate the sufferings of the people of my country fhe stock argument against suffrage has been t 
compared with the saerifice made by our br: > ould have an injurious effect vomanhoor f the 
h il hrance na ! the callps oO this country i | know hat politics i Ne Yor & } cted , 
thing ! h nd 1 am « iin that Ame i ( ! 
i ved the Vresident thus far in everything to I cient character to presery eir virtue even in tl f 
but I can not follow him on the prohibition questio! atmos) ' fa polling place Mare ! 
apor questiol which the opponents of suffrage extol so hi 
of strength in the fight against: the force B S 
we To hi | » hye 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS present moment heat ae) Ss Scat 


< ee eee ee EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ON. JANES C.CANTRILL. or 


OF KENTUCK) HON. WARREN GARD, 
ix roe Hovst or REPRESENTATIVES. Or ONTILO 


pI iif 
Wednesday, May P, 1919 
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o-d for the proposed ame! Iment to the Federal Cor i la / 797 
hich, when ratified by three-fourths of the Stat of | O he joint resolution (IT. J. Re 1) proposing 
vill eonfer suffrage on ft! women of the 1 ited Constitutt ‘ : 
Mr. GARD M I gy ) ‘ i i ' 
I ism, intellige e, education, servir o tl Nat n m « ited | he « B i il solution = a” L) 
‘ nor 1% ind war are considered equisites ’ IM ng ii I e titu n Ale th y 
en the women of the I nited States have too lor } Y of suffrage ol I onsider; a on Calenda Wedine \ 
icl of suitrage. th rules of the Hous ] Key resentatives the 
ne standard by which men are to be mensured r | allowed but one hour upon each side of the question for genera 
or the ballot which places men in a separat lass I ce, 3 | therefore I ve asked and obtained k ‘ 
I Che time has come in this country when no valid end my remarks upon this questio) 1 the R ) J i 
n be offered for keeping the women of our country | my reasons under the law for my vote 
for myself I am tired of being against a Amendments to our basi harter of governm 
tior hich I can find no argument ( itnution, in whose light all legislation must be con 
re say that several vears ago I opposed this hould only be made when it is apparent that s 
ent, but I came to the conelusion that ] : wrong perative for the general ¢ ml exists nd the ! 
lam convineed that T hold a wrong position on any public ernmental powers be 
n Iam neither ashamed nor afraid to get on the right To the most import un « xu , ran 
eC War was declared I took an open position giving the | women by amending tl { Stit ion I e gi 
suffrage to women. The magnificent, efficient, and pa best efforts in investigs ration, and ive ‘ 
! tuken by the women of the United States dur ne mv honest onviction after m i Stu na caretul liber 


War has proven to me that I made no mistake My vote has been cast eacl thie inst the proposition of 





Ss question was before the House in the Sixty-fift I ding the Constitution, t pon each of e se ra 
I voted in favor of it. As a member of the Rules Com times in which an amendn + full and mmplete 


last Congress it was my privilege and pleasure to | frage to women was submitte e electors of e St i 
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Ohio Las an elector in that State have always voted in favor 
of so extending the privilege of suffrage to the women citizens 
thereof 

There can be no question but that the framers of this Govern- 
ment, Which has now grown to be the greatest and best in all 
the world, determined that the question of the qualifications of 
the elector shall be reposed in the several States, as is evidenced 
by Article I, section 2: 
1¢ electors in each State shall have the qualifications 
rs of the most numerous branch of the State legis 


* * . 


t 
requisit or elects 


There never has been, and in the good order of things there 

an never be, what might be called universal suffrage, for that 
nelude all, no matter of what age or intellectual capacity, 
and in the determination of what the electorate shall consist 
the time-tried method prescribed by the Constitution has been 
so beneficial that our country has grown from a handful of 
States along th eastern Seaboard to a great Union of States 
reaching from ocean to ocean. 

Kach of these States prescribes in its own wisdom the qualifi- 
cations of its electors, and in reference to the people of Ohio | 
have agreed with the proponents of suffrage resolutions, because 
iL believe the women of Ohio are qualified to exercise in the very 
vest way the elective franchise. 

But what is true in Ohio might not be true in other States of 

Union, and in the wise distribution of power under our sys 
em of government it is for them to act upon the things granted 
or their exclusive determination. 

Pennsyvivania, New York, Ohio, all have problems affecting the 
electorate which Maine, Mississippi, or Towa may not have; 
indeed, in no two States in the American Union would the same 


problems be presented regarding the qualifications of the ele 


woukl 


orat 


One of the very recent adjudications of the Supreme Court o 
the United States upon questions of suffrage is found in a ¢as 
f Guinn v. United States (238 U. S. Repts., p. 347), in which 
Chief Justice White, in rendering his opinion, on page 362 says: 


Leyond doubt the amendment (fifteenth) does not take : iy from 
State governments in a general sense the power over suffrage, which 


has belonged to those governments from the beginning, and without the 
possession of which powers the whole fabric upon which the division of 
Stat ind National authority under the Constitution and the organiza 
tion of both governments rested, would be without support, and both the 
uthority of the Nation and the State would fall to the ground In fact, 

mand of the amendment recognizes the possession of the 
power by the States, since the amendment seeks to regulate its 
as to the particular object with which it deals 











the very con 


ost excellent statement concerning suffrage is contained in 


Jn sol on Constitutional Conventions, paragraphs ooo and 
W n, is the true theory of the suffrage? Is its exercise that of 


or is it merely the performance of a duty resting simply 
law ? rhe answer to this question can be based only upon 
id, judging by them, suffrage is not a natural right. In 
there is the presumption arising from the fact that no 
ted in which the right to vot has been 
of al the citizens ° ° . In the 













s | there n an instance, it is believed, in which a 
s vhat its th suffrage may have been, has not som 
b from its actual exercise, and drawn it 
I t ] hich n ‘s the extreme limit of practicability 
2s 8 | uffrage, considered as a natural right, would kk 
ive l suffrage, : universal suffrage is an utter impracticability 
Suffl is not a right at all; it is a duty, a trust enjoined upon 4 


to some citizens and not to others The only rights connected 
wit the <ereise of the suffrage are first, the right of the Common 


ve 1 ithe collective body, to be administered, for good or for evil, by 
i rs, letermine who those electors shall be; secondly, the 
ig every citizen, without distinction, derived to him through thx 
Co ‘ Ith, to be fairly and adequately represented by the electors. 


The substance of this doctrine is adhered to in a late work of 


Hoar on The State Conventio 


roe reservation of powers 


T 
by the United Stntes over the sey- 


eral States is contained in section 4 of Article LV of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States: 
St $. The United States shall cuarantee to every State in this Union 
republican form of Government, and shall protect each of them against 
nvasion; and n application of the legislature or of the executiv: 
(when the legislature can not be convened) against domestic viol 


This section has been construed and maintained by the Su- 


preme Court of the United States in the case of Pacific States 
felephone & Telegraph Co, r. Oregon (223 U. 8., 118). 
(hese legal propositions show the way in which suffrage for 


women has been established by the electors of the several States | 


Within those States, and convince me that it is not wise to so 
mend the Federal Constitution as to permit it to assume 
authority over matters committed to the several States, and of 
which the individual State must be the better judge. 

Questions affecting marriage and divorce, the elective fran- 
chise, negotiable instruments, control of the public education of 





are maintained in the States under “ that wholesome distris, 
tion of powers established by the Constitution.” 

Under the present authority there may be established wit) 
each State an electorate, male and female, which will acknoy 
edge its duty of service to State and Nation by giving its lo 
and intelligent assistance toward the maintenance of our dey 
cratic-republican form of representative government, 


is natural 

to better itself, 
Individuals d¢ 

families, and 


Many believe they can best serve the race ina 
ways and do not care for the ballot. 
good women of mv State honestly belie 


never be 


mentioned among the fashionable set. What 
that with the 
our Nation would never have been established and without 
our civilization would perish from the face of the earth. 


the track, to the men who operate the trains, to the me! 
mine the coal, and the men who made the freight haul 
those highways of steel for the good of humanity. Ther 

be a statue in every shop, in every store, in every oflice 
labor for wife and children and loved o! 
would beautify every home, every tari, ¢ 
school yard, and every church. 


wherever 
Monuments 


The greatest 
] these d all other matters of local self-government | our mothers, who are willing at 





a 


















































EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FE 


HON. WILLIAM C. LANKFORD. 


OF GEORGIA, 


In tur House ovr Represenvarives. 


Wednesday, May 21, 1919, 


joint resolution (EH. J. Res. 1) proposing an amendnx 
Constitution extending the right of suffrage to women 
LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the Ho 
of Representatives, I am not bitterly opposed to woman suff! 
In fact, if I were convinced that the majority of the good wo 
of my State, who constitute our working women, our teach: 
our nurses, our sweethearts, our wives, and our mothers. des 
the ballot, I would gladly sav; * Let them have it.” Some of 
best women of my State and district want suffrage, but I 
persuaded that the majority do not care for it at this tim« 

for the human family to want to do some 


‘sire to help their race, their homeland 
themselves 

fo leave our imprint tor eood on the pa 
We want to leave our footprints on the sands o 
that those footprints indicate that we 
onwart 
for humanity. 


1 in the great battle for the right. We 


think they can best do this by the } 


t} ousanad 


foundation of civilization and that our N 


greater than our homes. “ Be it ever so hu 
there is no place like home,” and there is no woman so gr 
the woman who truly graces and makes sweet a home, b 
a palace or 
The builde 


a cottage. 


of our homes are builders of our Nati 
women of our country are the good wome! who 


Ofttimes they live out in the count! 


homes in the city, wear the good old-fashion¢ 
spun apron and bonnet, and give all that they a 
to be to rearing sons to be good citizens, or, if need | 

soldiers, and daughters to be good wives and excellent 
mothers may never be known in societ) 


are or e\ 


their pictures in a Sunday paper o1 


They are the salt of the earth. Withou 


Man is not truly great because he votes, gains political 

* accumulates wealth; but he is great, if at all, bec: 
he renders a service to Some one, and no noblet 
rendered than by rearing a family of noble and sweet daug 
to help and bless mankind. 

If our Government could only build statues to all the ¢ 
men and women, living and dead, of our Nation—statues 
sacrificing fathers and mothers—would not this ¢ 
of ours be a fairyland of most excellent monume 
There would be a statue for every mile of every line 0! 
men who drive the locomotives, to the tm 
and keep them in repair, to the men who | 


service Cal 
] 


1 


' Ct 


iled 


honor the truly great, we should honor 


fathers and mothers of our land who build our homes, pres‘ 
our Nation, and save our civilization. 
women of all times and of every countr) 





all times to make any s 


‘ 
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their children and their homes. They and theirs sal out regard to law and order, as a handful of leaves of the forest 
uught about every great reform, have filled every position of | would be of themselves to turn aside from the mighty rush o 
ist since the beginning of time, have gained every battle ever | Niagara. 
on for the right, have caused every joy that humanity has | We do not sanction and approve the disregurd of law We 


| + 

er felt, have sweetened every smile that ever brightened | must admire the great love of womanhood which prom anid 
nan countenance, and have made of this earth a heaven. No | compels the action. 

under God built for them and theirs a home—‘‘a house noi The women of my State. and I believe of all other States, fea 


no violence unavenged so long as there lives within our bound 
the lover of a sweetheart, the brother of a sister, the husband 
of a wife, the father of a daughter, or the son of a mot! 

The ballot will never make woman more sectre in th 
ment of life and property. Her own virtt 


de with hands eternal and in the heavens,” 
Why should our mothers want to vote? 
am convinced that in the good old State of Georgia most of 
do not. 
the majority of the good women of my State wanted the 
ot and the legislature of my State said, “ Let them have it,’.| for her are her security. 
ould not say, “* No.” Woman suffrage is coming, and that speedily. I believe th 
man can never by the ballot become purer, sweeter, and | present measure will pass both Houses of Congress and prob 
than she is. The ballot can never make more honorable | ably be ratified. I can not vote for it, though, for I believe thi 
noble work of our pure, sweet women in every walk of | question should be settled by each State. Congress should noi 





n shop, in store, in office, in schoolroom, in church, and | force this measure on the people of Georgia or any other State. 
ever sympathy, love, and noble work are worth while. | I do not believe a majority of my people are ready for woman 
ballot can never make nobler the sacrifice of our nurses, | suffrage, neither do I believe a majority of the best women of 

ii times of peace and war, ofttimes at the risk of their lives, | my district and State want it. I believe that the people of m; 
for the sick and dying. | State should settle this question for my State and her people. 
rhe ballot can never sweeten a mother’s love, for it is perfec- | The people of Georgia should say how her elections shall be 


tself. It is said that once upon a time an angel came | held and who shall vcte in them. I object to the Federal Gov 
heaven to earth in quest of things we mortals love. While | ernment interfering in the matter, and I shall cast no vote to 
he sought for three of the sweetest and most beautiful | authorize any such interference. 

;s of earth to take to heaven. He looked in a garden and It is dangerous and strikes at the very foundation of the righ 
beautiful rose, and gaid, “ Surely, this is one of the | of the States to manage their own affairs. There is a tenden 
st and most beautiful of earth’s plant life. I will take | to centralize everything in Washington and do away with th 
e.’ He then looked a little farther and saw a beautiful | capitols of our States. The time will come, if the Federal Gov 
in a cradle, and said, “This is the most beautiful of | ernment continues to encroach on the righis of the States t 
life. I will take the innocent babe.” He then said settle their own affairs, when our States will need no legisla 

Vhat shall I take for the third?” But he looked and saw | tures, for all our laws will be made here and administered in 
other close by the cradle, and saw a mother’s love beam- | Federal courts. Our State and county lines are being blotte 
om a mother’s face down upon a mother’s baby, and then | out. The people of each county are slowly but surely losing 
|, “ There is nothing so beautiful and sweet as a mother’s | their rights. The States are gradually | 
I will take a mother’s love to heaven.” So he flew away | only. For my part I shall oppose the woman-suffrage resolu 


pecoming States 


the rose, the baby, and a mother’s love. When he reached | tion now pending in Congress, for m ople should 
tes of heaven he paused, before entering, to again look | issue for Georgia and Georgi:ns. 
rose, the babe, and a mother’s love. The rose had The question should not be settled for my people by yx« 
d, died, and fallen to pieces. The babe had died i who have never seen Georgia and neve I] ar 
through space, but the mother’s love was as pure, as | familiar with conditions existing there. 
il, and as sweet as ever. So the angel found that a | When the people of my State are ready 
s love is the only thing on earth pure enough, beautiful | and want it, I shall gladly say, “ Let them |! 
i, and sweet enough to last from earth to heaven. say so until ther 
ballot can never make purer, more beautiful, and sweeter ——__————————_————_ 
's love itis a ies ’ 
can never, by th ballot. become more than noble, KX | IENSLON Ok kt EMARK SS 
man, filled with love and sympathy for all that is OF 


noblest, and best. | ‘ ’ . y . rot 
ot believe the ballot will degrade woman; I know that HON. EDWARD S. BROOKS, 
never make her better. >ENNSYL’ 1A 


>} I I ANIA 
h ean not get much real happiness out of the ballot, : 
Ol in life is one of ™ rviee, of snerifice, of S mpathy, i Lx rliik Hot Sl Ol REPRI SENTATIVES. 
| j ; ! ) 7) 
ly great joy that comes t®) any of us is that hich Wednesday, May 21, 191 
rom sacrifice, from service, and from missions of sym- | On the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 1) proposing 
nd love Constitution extending t ght of ff 
der that the good ladies may understand what I mean, Mr. BROOKS of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, eas 
put my idea to the test. When they go to vote let | amend the Constitution of the United States w k t 
their way, either to the balloting place or on their | the roots of the foundation of the greatest Nation oi 
co by the home of some poor old man, woman, or crip- I therefore feel that we should hesitate a long tin be f 
ild, and render a real service to some one at the house of | satisfied that the amendment is hecessal Necessity is th 
ffering, whether that service be a few flowers, a smile and | only cause for which this sacred document can | menace the 
word, or other service, and then tell me from whence | mere clainr that it is wanted by the vw 
he greater joy—whether from the exercise of the ballot | political advantage is not a lawful reas What | 
cercising the God-given, God-blessed privilege of service persol ally is not enough reason. 
women will not be able to better themselves much, if any, I have the highest regard for the ishes abd wellare ¢ 
ballot. mothers and daughters of our country. I favor All sound 


yomen of my State are absolutely protected by the laws lation that is helpful to them. To-day they receive 
nd administered by their sons, and in the trial of a case careful consideration and favor in law and equity cases, a 


invariably have decidedly the advantage over a 1 n. | courtesy is always extended to them by gentleme! We ho 
s and all our manhood stand for their pretection. | them: we respect them; we love them more tha 
times the men of mv State and of the South even co SO} selves, and we sacrifice continu illy for them Personally [ 
to deal cut, without trial, summary punishment to the | should be sorry to oblige them to go to the polls, to «e 


lual who does a serious injury to one of our daughters. duty, and the many other things whi 
rue they go beyond the law and become criminals then and duty of suffrage. 
to avenge the wrong. Life becomes unbearable to the The only people in wy district who have ex] 
ose daughter or neighbor’s daughter has been outraged | to me as favoring woman sulirage are the few f who ar 
as there breathes the one who wantonly committed the | agitating the question. Many with whom I have spoken on t 
The father and his neighbors are pushed onward to 


question are opposed to it, and the others entirely disinterested 


ce by a never-ceasing, ever-increasing, irresistible agony | But when the people of my district demonstrate to i that the 
outraged love which sweeps everything aside. There is desire woman suffrage, and when I am convince thi onlanu 
of law or death or hell. Vengeance is theirs, and the | suffrage is necessary, as the Constitution unmistakably requires, 
of their loved one must be avenged. They are as help- | I shall be glad to do my duty to my district ail ( J 
aside from their mission of dealing out justice, with- ! casting my vote In Congress for it 
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Woman Suffrage. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISRAEL M. FOSTER, 
OF OHIO, 
In 


Hovse or REepresen raTIVEs, 


ry? 


Wednesday, May 21, 1919. 
Mir, FOSTER \ir, Speaker and gentlemen of the House, any 
new Member, 1 presume,’ hesitates to remark on even so im 


portant a measure as this during his first week in this historie 
body. I am quite sure Ido. Searcely have I taken the oath of 
oflice as Congressman from the famous tenth Ohio district until 


I am confronted with what I eonsider the greatest question 
that will come before this Congress fer our consideration. No 
rreater reform has ever been proposed. In Ohio it will right ¢ 
long-standing wrong done one-half of our entire population. 
Were it not for the fact that I have availed myseli of both the 
privilege nd honor, during three campaigns in Ohio, to urge 
this reform from the stump as well as by my ballot, I would 
not presume even to extend these few remarks in the Recorp 

| the days of extreme governmental stress, public ser- 
vants such as we should be willing to give the reason for the 
faith th: s in us, though in a humble way. I am for this con- 
stitutional amendment because it seeks to do but simple justice. 
It is May I be pardoned for saying that I was not a little 
amazed to hear the distinguished gentleman from Florida [ Mr. 
CLARK], who leads the opposition to this resolution, say that 
he believed the home the proper place for woman? His state- 
ment at once recalled to my mind an incident which happened 
at an Ohio insane hospital some yvears ago. A bereaved hus- 
band was visiting his demented wife and in talking to her ward 
physic said, “ Dector, I can n understand how my wife 
CVvel wel insane, beca ine she has hardly been out of her 
kitchen for the past seven years.” 

While woman is properly in the home, how about woman 
the public-school room? How about woman in the Sunday- 
school room? How about woman in the Red Cross? How 
about woman in the Salvation Army? Are they not proper 
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average, in both intelligence and morality, at least as hich 
the average of our men? I do. It is woman’s right to }y 
allowed to help select the officers and help make the laws wna 
which she shall live as an American citizen. Our children ») 
our children’s children will wonder with amazement wi, 
so seriously debated this great act of simple justice. Ler yj. 
eur duty as men. Let us support the resolution. Generat 
yet unborn will approve the act, 





Khe Woman Suffrage Constitutional Amendment. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HENRY Z. OSBORNE. 
OF CALIFORNIA, 


In 


rae Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, May 21, 1919. 
On the joint resolution (1. J. Res. 1) proposing an amendmen 


Constitution extending the right ef suffrage 
Mr. OSBORNE. 
as to the justice of 


to women, 


Mr. Speaker, I shall enter into no are 
woman suffrage, as that has been full 


|} ered by preceding speakers. Indeed, I do not recall 
instance in this debate where Members of this House op) 
this joint resolution have advanced the theory that it is 


| Constitution, de: 


netivities for our mothers, wives, and daughters? Why, gentle- 

! e H se, we intrust our children to them for eduea- 
onal ] pos We intrust our children to them for moral 

train What would happ if the good women of this cou 
vy she withdraw all their activities from the Sunday school 

d the church? At my littl home town in Ohio, as through 

our land, the good women of the Red Cross are still each 

‘ meeting soldier trains with both previsions and cheer. Is 
possible th he distinguished gentleman from Florida wishes | 
ull oble callings abandoned by the women of America 
in \ if the home alone? Then, if these activitic are 
proper, d the wemen are properly equipped mentally and 
moral fi them, on what ground shall we strutting men deny 
them the cht to have a part in deciding the problems vitally 

I ng the home as well as the State? While this very dis 
cussion is in progress the good women of the city of Washing- 
ton are selling Salvation Army doughnuts to further that great 
ca ust In Ohio we are telling our women they may vote for 
school-board members, but on great problems such as-prohibi- 
tion, food regulation, and child welfare—questions which vitally 
afte every home—they are denied the ballot. Why do the 
wom of England, Belgium, Sweden, and Denmark have 
ere voting privileges than the women of Ohie? It is indeed 

hi ve catch the spirit of the times and move ahead. 

Atl s Co Ohio, honored me for eight years with the | 
oflice of pro iting attorney My experiences in that office 
taug I 1] more than 95 per eent of our crime was com- 
m d by the men. Yet this criminal-breeding 95 per cent 
class would deny equal suffrage to the law-abiding 5 per cent 
class It is rank ineonsisteney. It is wrong. We now and 
here h an opportunity to help eorrect it. For one I deem 
t a great honor to be able to assist. There is, in my humble 
judgment, but one way to right this great wrong. Extend at 
the earliest possible time equal suffrage te this law-abiding, 
home-loving, soldier-producing half of our population. This 
rig l already been denied too long. When the right is 
gra 1, then it becomes their problem whether they shall vote. 
When this reform shall have been accomplished, and not until 


then, can we Americans truthfully say that ours is a country 
y, and for the whole people. In line with the sentiment 
expressed by the distinguished former Speaker [Mr. CLarKk], do 
t b that mothers, our wives, and our daughters 


of, b 


we m™m lieve our 


The justice of woman suffrage is generally recognized, a 
logical argument can be made against it. The only appr 
an argument which asserts that women can not p 
all the duties of citizenship—having reference to the fa 


is that 


they can not become soldiers. It is assumed that women 
possibly vote the country into war, while they would be 
from military service. The probabilities are strongly 


such a theory, it being far more likely that women wou 
to ay war where men would feel that there was s1 
justification for it. 


oid 


This argument has no more foree than one that would « 
chise men who might be over the military age or disqualit 
military service on account of physical disability. Neo on 


think of disfranchising men because they were lame or 
e; yet that would be as reasonable as to disf! 


years of age; 


women beeause they are disqualified to become soldiers, 
The only other argument made against this joint resolu 

that the States alone have the right to enfranchise wom 

the National Government has no rights in connection 


the fifteenth amendment 
laring that “ the right o* citizens of th 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged by the 
States or by any State on account of raee, eolor, or previi 
dition of servitude,” the black men were enfranchised. ‘7 
resolution here under discussion goes no further for th« 
country than the fifteenth amendment did 
citizens ° 

My purpose is not to argue the merits of the qu 
give some idea of the practical working of woman suff! 
my own State of California, where it has been in eperat 
eral years. 

It was the idea of many of the opponents of woman 
that one of its results would be a general demoralizing o! 
especially these whe might take an active part in politi 
it would coarsen them, and a class of women would develo} 
would take the place, on the feminine side, of the ward polit 
and “ heelers” and hangers-on around the polls of oul 
cities. Sueh anticipations have entirely failed reali 
There are no women “ hangers-on” around the polis on e! 
The political duties of women are performed in mur 
Out ol 


voting franchise Yet under 


of the ior oO 


SLLON, 





days, 
same womanly way as they perform other duties. 
ence to women the polling places are usually more comto 
and attractively located than before; that is, not in livery 

uncomfortable tents, and so forth. Usually about half tl 
tion officers are women, with the result that a wholeson 

rum has replaced the loud talk and boisterous ¢ nduct 

formerly prevailed at the polls. Often men accompalh) 
wives to the polls, and it is not unusual to see a young | 
wheel a baby carriage to the polling place and leave it in a 
place outside while she goes in to vote. 1 do not remembet 
having seen a woman “ worker ” about the polls soliciting 


though I have occasionally seen women modestly passin 
tickets or printed matter for some cause in whieh 
terested, usually of an improving and reformatory charact 

So far as candidates and nominees for office are concer 
little more wor 


they we 


believe that they are ealled upon te do : 








icir duties as voters seriously, and in | 
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rly Wor take fl | We will appreciate such an artich ! 
to hear what candidates have to say for themselves and | and thank you in advance for y Ss 
use they represent, they arrange “ neighborhood meeting | to help us 
vate houses, where the women gather from a given neigh- | Respectfully, 
hood, with a sprinkling of men. These meetings often have | i ar 
a festal and social air, with illumination of the grounds | M Hi 
Inpanese lanterns hanging from the trees and shrubbery. It Al . 
a caundidate’s nerve to attend and address a half dozen such | f 
ngs of feminine audiences in an evening, with perhaps a lo this Judge Harpy replied ollo 
7 ne or two in purely masculine surroundings ‘down town.” | Mrs. A. C. Szoan. 
not to be supposed that the women who attend these meet- : s 
re the severe-faced and blue-stockinged kind usually as Corsicana, Te 
ed in the uninformed mind with the idea of women inter DEAR Mrs. SLOAN: UC very earnest fo 
politics. On the contrary, they are usually the best of tunity which your letter just received g to 1 
1, wholesome and sweet-minded matrons and young ladies pledge which I made last summer to help sect right of 
ic the most attentive and appreciative audiences that suffrage to the women of Texas through the adoptio ‘I i 
ian could address of an amendment to our State constitutios 
ly candidates haye committees of women to cooperate If my standing as a Democra nd a lover of n king 
ist the regular committees of men. Most of the country, ry reputation lor the since Cy oL m public ferances 
embers do not take an active part, but permit their | 20d the reasons I give for the stand I take on this question shall 
; to be used on committees for candidates whom they be have any weight with my fellow men I sh bn ‘ proud 
be specially worthy. This is not always so. Some of that fact You will note that my ppeal is to fellow 
’ take an active and effective part in the campaigns. In | Men to grant a right to women, a tht which I know hundre 
n city of Los Angeles we have a considerable number of | ©! thousands of women in Texas are asl have ranted 
and noble women who take an active and unselfish interest | tem. 
tics, among whom is scarcely one who has ever been a The first question a just man asks himself is. “ Is j i | 
date for public office on her own account. This is not | I seems so to me 
they are not capable, for they are remarkably so. They First. Because a woman pays taxes jus Ss men ¢ 
adorn any place in public life to which they might be second. Because she has the same interest in th esl 
Among these splendid California women are Mrs, | 0Ur Country that men have 
Shortridge Foltz, an able attorney, the only daughter in Third. Because hundreds of thousands of won 
ant family of men and a pioneer in the woman-suffrage | intelligence and more interest and more stake i , 
ent in California; Mrs. Frank A. Gibson, mother of the than hundreds of thousands of men who do vote 
diplomat, Hugh S. Gibson, whose work in Belgium is a Fourth. Because woman bears as many and as heavy b 
the history of the war; Mrs. Florence Collins Porter, a dens as does the man,,though some of his burdens are not hers 
uished writer and publicist; Mrs. Elijah Evans Cowles; | ®nd some of her burdens are not his. If the man sows and 1 S 
Mary Foy: Mrs. O. P. Clark: Mrs. A. S. Lobingler; Mrs. | 4nd the woman spins and weaves; if the man bears the musket 
Livingston Reed; Mrs. H. W. R. Strong; Mrs. R. W. | 22d the woman bears and nurses the man, whose burden is th 
rdson; Mrs. Shelly Tolhurst; Mrs. Willoughby Rodman; | heavier? 
\lice Moore McComas; and many others of little or no The ballot in organized society is the weapon of th rte 
netion. } given him for his protection and security and the preservation 
a great mistake to suppose that woman suffrage has the | Of his rights. More and more women are becomil bstantial 
‘ depriving womanhood of any of its charms. It brings property owners in their own right They need the } t fe 
ny mental qualities in some that might otherwise not | Pretection. 
en developed; it brings a decisively human and humane More and more women are becoming wage en Ha 
into practical politics, and it is an act of elemental jus- | the ballot will help them: secure equal p for eq ser 
one-half the citizenship of the United States. Thousands of women must not only, unaided, ear cro 
distinct satisfaction to me to vote the second time for | ing. but must sustain helpless dependents. ‘Thess om 
suffrage constitutional amendment. in the factories, on the farms, in the schools, offices, in depart 
ment stores, in Government servik To be frank, if eve 
a rr rr | woman had a good husband or brother or father to protect and 
sta Acadia E . ' 7 | shelter and represent her, I would not favor woman suffrage: 
EXT ENSLON OF REMARKS | but I absolutely know there are in the State of Texas thousands 
or upon thousands of such women as I have just described. The 
’ mT Ca , are unprotected; they bear burdens; they pay taxes withou 
i] () N d R [ I: | s H A Rt 1) \ P representation, and their number is increasing every yeal We 


OT TEXAS, 


ru&t House or RepreseNrATIVEs, 


sday, Wai 


IN 


Wedne ai, 19729. 


HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, under leave to exiend 
urks, heretofore granted, I ask to insert in the Recorp a 
rom Mrs, A. C. Sloan ‘and my reply thereto as published 

me paper, the Corsicana Daily Sun, May 15, 1919, 


the Corsicana Daily Sun, Thursday, May 15, 1919 
FOR AMENDMENT—SETS FORTH REASO ty ) 
FROM MRS. SLO. 
fore departing for Washington Judge Harpy receiy 
CoRSICANA, Ma 0, 191 


Harpy, 


Corsicana. 


T we 


_ In asking you some weeks ago to open our ¢: 
the adoption of the suffrage amendment we had i 


that phase of our campaign should not be opened unt 
Oo weeks of the election. Now that you are 
Washington, we find it impossible to arrange a dat 
rly presenting your address to the public. In view 

we feel that you can reach more voters by a writt 
which we can seatter over our district and print in the 
P papers in this short time, than by 


soon to 


oT 


€XaS a 


Spo 








men have failed to furnish the shelter which our proud chivah 
once boasted we gave our women. It may not 0 fi 
Most of us do our best, but the facts remain as I have state 
them. And selfish men have always crushed the ‘ 
spoiled the helpless. 

Nature made man the stronge ! fore 
to endure hardships, and t sec t e ( ons 
viving to woman at least « ry apo f 
protection 

Hon. Carrol D. Wright, national commissioner of 
said: * The lack of direct political influence constitutes owe 
ful reason why women’s wages have beet oa 
Low wages is not the only injustice tl workit me ; 
America suffe! In our large citi they are 0 housed 
in homes that are dangerous fire traps and bre e diss 
and crime. I visited once a great plant for the m fre a 
men’s underwear. The manager told me there re 2. S00 ! 
ers there, of whom 2.500 were girls and women, and I 
workers busy. I was told tl city electi 
held and that these women had oO mn 
ine no votes themselves ne hy pp ( 
vicious candidate for city aldet ! 
creat numbs of these dis se-] Y ( 
in which they were compe led to liv i Sy 
which I have only hinted at, had { 
tion on woman suffrage 

or the working women especiall 

| hundreds of thousands and will so by 
LI want Tes oO give e ba 1 I 
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and brooks no barriers. 


oO] 


electors, 


S834 


fhe great objection that is raised, that I think I myself have 


raised in times past, is that we do not want our women folks 
busying themselves in public affairs and mingling with and 

cuing h men, trying to persuade them. That argument 
col th poor grace now, after we urged them on and praised 
them in every activity connected with the Great War. From 


the hospital to the firing line every work of mercy and healing 
She has mingled with men who were her 
kindred, men who were her friends, men who were strangers. 
Where she could serve she has gone, and we are proud of her. 
seeking the glare of the lime- 


been woman's, 


as 








i do m ike a ranting woman, 

l but the woman loving her country, studying its welfare, 
hearing her part of its burdens, sharing more than her part | 
of its sorrows, may be just as gentle, just as sweet, just as pure | 
When she walks to the polls and deposits her ballot as she is 
when she cares for the sick, when she teaches in our schools, 
clerks in our stores, toils in our factories and fields, as many of 
them do, or when she nurses her own little children. More or 


less, Woman has always sought to influence public affairs, some- | 
times | in glittering courts by arts and et 
| 
l 
| 
| 
i 


tines in 


ast 
ments not always creditable. The ballot is the most legitimate 
nd clean way, it is the quietest, easiest, and most dignified 
way, in which she can influence public affairs, and her direct 
participation in publie affairs will make her more broad-minded, 
und practical, and wiser, and stronger. Certainly her presence 
at the polls will not lower or harm the man who is there. 
of the old 


I am 


ac] 


ool and believe that woman’s greatest beauty and 
strength lie in her gentleness and purity, but I can not see how 
my wife’s walking with me or with her son to the polling place | 
and casting her ballot can make her less pure or gentle, or how, | 
when I am gone, she will be less a gentlewoman if she walks 


beside any gentleman to the voting place. 


I can remember when men and women did not sit together 
in country churehes, and when our women rarely left home 
except to go to church. That time is past. I have heard | 


speeches that a lady could not hear, but it is many a year since 


I have heard a candidate for office make a speech he could not 
make in his mother’s presence. Our woinen now habitually | 
uttend political speakings, and the speakers are glad to have | 
them. The simple, plain truth is that no woman will be offended 
or harmed in any way by visiting the polls and casting her | 


ballot, because gentlemen will not permit her to be harmed or 


offended. I admit that the intelligent participation of women 
in public affairs will make them less helpless and dependent. It 
will broaden their sympathies and vision, give them more 


strength of character, and make them mothers of stronger, abler 


men Weak men and strong men, rich men and poor men, 
capitalists and laborers vote because they have interests and 
rights affected, must bear the burdens imposed, and obey the 
laws made by government, and they are entitled to be repre- 
nted in the Government. There are several hundred thou- 
sand women in Texas who pay taxes, obey laws, and bear bur- | 
dens thout representation. 
Ours is a representative Government. Every law-governed 
person not an idiot, lunatic, or criminal has a right to be repre- 
sented in lawmaking. Minors are represented by their parents 
or guardians; men by their votes choose representatives; but 
law-governed, tax-paying, burden-bearing women are not repre- 
nted Antisuffragists claim that women are already repre- 
sented by their husbands, fathers, and brothers. This so-called 
representation bears no proportion to number. One man has a 
vite 1 widowed mother, unmarried sisters and daughters. 
Does his one vote fairly represent him and all these women, 
vhi his bachelor friend, without a female relative in the 
0 s equal vote? Moreover, millions of toiling and 
taxpaying, law-governed women have no father, husband, or 
brothel If ours is in truth a representative Government, these 
vomel st vote 
rhere is just one more thought I hope my Democratic 
ethren will bear in mind. This reform is on the way; it is 
surely coming. Such reasons as I have given have already en- 


listed the support of the greatest leaders in all parties. Mr. Wil- 
Mr. Hughes, Mr. Roosevelt, all supported it. No party in | 
the future which hopes to win will ever name a man for Presi- 
A reform rooted in justice, fairness, and 
equity, a reform that grips the hearts of millions and millions 
ear of men and women everywhere, heeds no forms 

If we fail to grant it by State action it 
vill break down the barriers of the States and destroy the | 
strongest safeguard we have of local self-government—the right | 
the States individually te determine the qualifications of | 

[I have anxiously watched the encroachments of the | 
Federal Government upon the reserved rights of the States. I | 


Soll, 
’ : ; 
Wild opposes it. 


" 
vent 


nore every 


lo not want to see Federal inspectors and supervisors holding 
ur State elections or Federal courts deciding them, If the Fed- 
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; Same, and Texas women will not prize it less because it 


| tribution of 
| to take up the 
| military appropriation bill is out of the way, 


|} great and there 


} my opinion, upon our citizens, 


| of Texas, which I have the honor to represent, would rec 





ttt 


eral Government shall determine this question of suffrage 
the States, who can prophesy what rule or principle may » 
invoked hereafter for further encroachment upon the res: 
rights and powers of the States? 

And then I want the women of Texas when they do vy 
vote they will, to know and feel that it was the love and res) 
for them of their own sons that gave them the right and 
the will of the people beyond our border. The right will b 
gift of Texas. 


Sincerely, yours, Rurus H 





Our Brave and Gallant American Soldiers Are Justly Ey{i. 
tled to Have the German Cannon Captured by Them on 
the Battle Fronts of France Donated to Their Hoy, 
Counties as Permanent Trophies of Their Matchless 
Prowess. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


THOMAS L. 
TEXAS, 


OF 


HON. BLANTON, 


Ix rue House or Representatives, \ 


Friday, May 30, 1919. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, some newspapers and some ci 
zens unthoughtedly and impulsively have criticized Members of 
Congress for introducing bills to donate captured German 
non to the home counties of our soldiers, With ridicule son 
newspapers have asserted that even if such a distribution 
considered by Congress, it would be impossible to donate 
than a few to each State. 

For the information of such newspapers I quote from a kk 
written on May 1919, by Hon. Junius Kaun, ehairn 
the Committee on Military Affairs in the House of Repré 
tives, who has just returned from an extensive inspection o 


| military situation in Europe, the following: 


I have your letter inclosing the copies of the bills referring to t) 
captured ovr surrenaerea German cauuoen, and shall 
matter with the Committee on Military Affairs aft 


I may add that while I was in Europe I found that we hold 
4,000 guns of this character and about 20,000 German machin 


| minnenwerfers. 


Of course, the demand for these pieces of ordnance is going to 
will have to be formulated some plan for an 


distribution. Personally I feel that they should he turned ove 


various States and other political divisions of our country. 


I believe they will serve to stimulate the patriotic enthusias : 
| peopl I am aid the latter will never fully realize the great | 
of the men who fought in our Army in this war. ‘The presence 


most beneficial 
and I shall certainly favor le; 


relics in their various communities will have a 


the proper distribution of these trophies, j 
While I have not been abie to consult my fellow committeen 4 
sure that they feel as I do in this matter, 7 
Very neerely, yours, JULIUS 
Thus through definite, specific information we see tha 
will be distributed by Congress 24,000 pieces of this ca) 


or surrendered German ordnance, and ff prorated equally 

48 States would give the State of Texas 500 of such pie ( 
if Texas should distribute her 500 pieces equally amon 

congressional distriets the seventeenth congressional ¢ 


of such captured guns. 
Therefore | presume it will no longer be contended th 


t 


either foolish or unreasonable in requesting proper legis! 
to donate one piece of this captured German ordnance to 
of my 19 counties, namely, Nolaa, Taylor, Jones, Shack 
Callahan, Stephens, Palo Pinto, Eastland, Comanche, B 


Llane, Burnet, San Saba, McCulloch, Co 
Runnels, and Coleman. Each of these counties had bray 
who sacrificed on the battle of France. Where 1s 
soldier who does not prize highly the captured pistol, 
helmet, gas ma and other accouterments of war whi 
Government permits him to proudly carry baek with him 
home, to become treasured heirlooms of the family? And 
home county should the larger war engines Caj 
through the combined efforts of squads, companies, and 
ments, 

In the hold of every returning transport, unfitted for U 
soldiers, there will be ample room to bring back these guns \ 
only nominal expense, and they can be so distributed with no 
great cost to the Government. Would our eriticizing news} 
friends have us sell these valuable trophies for a nominal 
as scrap iron? That would be the alternative. 


Mills, Lampasas, 
fronts 
| 

bal 


1 
SIN, 


possess 
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is therefore largely one of the Government's ability to spar 
the individual man. 
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as, ov better than, his condition when he cniered the service Where a 
soldier has suffered physically while in the Army he is not discharged 
until he is cured or until the point of maximum improvement in his 
case has been reached, 

With referenee to the discharge of enlisted men who ha not been 


yverseas, the point has now been reached where all units not absolutely 
-ssential have been demobilized, and those which can not spared hays 
ween reduced in strength as far as possible. The question of discharges 
or replac e 
Instructions have been issued that all men eligible 


, , for discharge should be discharged as soon as they can be spared, those 
Wednesday, May 28, 1919. } men having valid reasons for discharge under the provisions of Circu- 
‘ | lar 77, 1918, being given first consideration, 
) KING. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me to same —— Se a — yo performed by emergency men 
( d my remarks in the Recorp I include some correspond- who have ngt pecn averseas is that of providing the personnel for the 
' j ’ i "e » ili i¢ otters achinery of discharge of the troops now being returned from oversea 
en with Gen. March in reference to demobilization matters — ee eke te em the number of these men by repla 
( \.erial interest to Members of the House. | ing them by field clerks and men voluntarily enlisted, and also, in certain 
rhe matter above referred to is as follows: | cases, by civilians. 
m May 15, 1919 The problem of deciding which troops should be sent home from over 
( ron C. Marcu, seas for demobilization is one which has been left entirely in the hands 
f of Staff United States Army, of Gen. Pershing. He is responsible for the military situation in Europ 
Washington, D. ¢ and is the man best qualified to — which troops could best be spared 
) tb. , ° . « — 2 3 o fh — . Gen. Pershing’s announced policy has been to return troops to the 
rye ne mam re As : = owampes hed aBdavit Micon United States in as near ot’ paumaile the order in which hep arrived 
grams in regard to requesting special discharges in lrance, | in Europe 
to you for assistance, - . : ; 
W i you be kind enough to send me a letter which I can use for | ano ne ae ae _ oo — Lage BB mag Rig ence once 
nr Sg x~niei - . ani . ‘lends P e » > ant ‘“ases ave arisen fpere, due to e litary § f yn, ms been 
J ich Pe erent Ro Ne weep mere - ye singe | necessary to return troops out of their turn. The policy outlined above 
eleases on minor reasons, and similar subjects? f ia, emover ee se = the anans nee egg ante mney to w mene possible : 
liv undreds r fs rs i , istrict are anxi - t¢ ave roops returned irom overseas are aemo fed AS SOON aS possibie 
; aa os = aoe ni cnaeeee tates aon the a after their arrival in this country. On debarkation organizations are 
in view of the conditicas obtaining and can ‘mot be bothered broken up into detachments composed of men to be sent to the same 
merable discharge cases at present and that the boys will | Gemobilization centers for discharge. These detachments leave the 
me SOO! jut woukl you not fix up a statement along that ports of embarkation as rapidly as they can be disinfected and trans 
{ would be very glad to use it, and know the newspapers will | portation can be provided. The standing instructions are that within 
| 48 hours after their arrival at the demobilization center the men will 
or any consideration you may show this req | be discharged. Realizing the desire of the people to greet the return 
ing treops, the War Department grants troops the authority to parade 
vel ours {in towns visited en route to the demobilization centers wherever thi 
? F Epwarp J. K ' can be done without unduly delaying demobilization. 
Le a ‘i i In order to provide for the return to this country for discharge of 
Wan DEPARTMEN’. } men in the Expeditionary Torees whose families are in distress or want 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF STAFI Gen. Pershing has been given authority to send such men to this 
Washington, May 21, 191 country as casuals. These men are formed into special casual com 
ep J. Kune ; panies and are given priority over all other troops in return to this 
of Representati Washington. D. C country. Men meriting this special treatment can apply for discharge 
"id ; . eae ; themselves or the application can be instituted their famil by 
F {n. King: Your letter of May 15th making inquiry « writing to The Adjutant General of the Arms 
t War Department's demobilization policy has been received. | Replacements of voluntarily enlisted men now bein to 
blem of the demobilization of our temporary atmy WAS SUS- | jrance in groups of 1,000 men to replace thi men returned to thi 
f two solutions. Demobilization could take place by military | Country as casuals for discharge under the conditions outlined abov. 
uon ¢ y civilian occupation. After mature consideration a The conditions in Siberia are largely similar. The Siberian expedi 
was made in favor of demobilization by military units. Thi tion is 2 small one, and 8.000 voluntarily enlisted men are being sent ta 
influenced by several considerations. Demobilization by Vladivostok as fast as they can be assembled. It is believed that th 
| occupation would disrupt and cripple units necessary for the | ¢ 499 men will replace almost all men in Siberia wh entered ‘im 
ipply and maintenance of the Army overseas. It would | ervice for the peried of the emeracucs 
re costly than demobilization by military units, since il | Ke come for the aleaiencnian of individuals of the Archanes siaines 
re croupans of men, gue would ene impair tbe efli- | not been taken. since it is the present intontion of the ck partn ai “tien 
f units remaining in the service. Moreover, it could never | Jia. A ate sian Gia ttieds Mimieiee-cenictien De 
r plit into effect, since the military situation everseas would | Withdraw that entire force as neon a6 ee een hive 
it of the return of enlisted men to this country by groups | }.0) discharged and 1.080.871 have sailed from Europe. Barrit a 
ig te upation. On the ether hand, it was believed th | sour tale > detnditite dd in this country and thos “atill t pea. all n 
ition by military units, while not open to the criticisms out- | jfoaca | a tiie ‘ais Witte mad Jnetniie or Mietieeren tas 
would satisfy to a large extent the needs of industry, since | —- oe ia Pa ne ole _ eae a ae 
tions of modern warfare demand that men skilled in numerous From now on the rate of discharge will be, ef course, largely depend 
{ eccupations be included in practically every unit of th { ent upon the rate of return of troops from ‘oversea This is in turn 
—— ia —_ : satiate . . a dependent upen the number of transports available and the military 
1 duty of thetee Depertnens ee She: di ye ware | situation. ovwever, if conditions remain as they are at present, it ts 
not ouly to discharge as rapidly as possible the men enlisted | ) Stove that the thly 1 etnen wrt sbout 200.000 officer 
1 for the period of the emergency, nest also to return them to | OF : bem at the monthly rate of return GROW , 
ities from which they were drawn, thus accomplishing the even - — , —— a , 
ohne a oe : ae os coaiinen : j 1¢ War Department appreciates this opportunity to lay befor ou a 
ition of these men over the country. lo this end certain camps aegis a Fe ene cae S enahtiteation ek | 0 pentagon 
were designated as demobilization centers, and men were | “*“ oe ae ke Pe ee 
discharge to the demobilization centers nearest their places of | any phase of the situation not covered hi - ™ - 
the service. After their discharge at these centers the men | YU ! ther. | ; ' a 
nted special railread rates to their places of entry into thé ERCETETS, YOuUr: 
VEYTON ¢ M I 
cedure has been changed by the passage of the recent act of | tieneral, Ch 
which authorized the payment of travel pay at the rate of 5 | 
mile to honorably discharged soldiers from their places of |} $$$ _ 
to the i; oes ot entry into the service, or to their homes | 
at their option. The plain desire of Congress in passing } cXTRWS : * PR ik 
was to give the discharged soldier his choice as to whether he | KXTENSION OF REMARKS 
home or to his place of entry into the service and to provide | Ol 
ans “ commming out Ris choice. The instructions relative to | 
tion have therefore been modified to permit of the soldier's } Y Y l > Ie R 
at t demobilization center nearest his point of entry into } H () N ; J Q H N \ . bD A sar, 
or at that nearest his home or residence, according as to | , > ina’ ota ‘ 
desires to draw trayel pay to his point of entry into the } 0 NORTH DAKO 
tO Tks home. ; | > et 
heme for demobilization was put into effect, it was real- | IN THI Hot sk oF REPRESENTATIVES, 
ne would arise in units whose demobilization had not been } 
l eS Which would deserve individual attention. ‘To this | Friday, May 30, 1919. 
re, Cireular 77, War Department, 1918, was issued about 10 | . ‘ } 
signing of the armistice. ‘This circular provided for the | Mr. BAER. Mr. Speaker, Memorial Day has always been a 
u who entered the service for the period of the emer- | sacred and significant day for me. The patriotic exercises and 
ose families there was need or distress, or whose services | stirring addresses I have heard on this day of dedicatior e 
y needed by some business or industry, provided they were | = ¢ . : : : ° 
(lischarge and could be spared or replaced. To prevent such | left a deep impression in my mind which time can neve se 
hg arbitrarily decided by subordinate commanders, with | [ gm glad that in these busy days Congress ea et 1 
tico to the enlisted men concerned, provision was later}. °° 5 = oand MOP ie 
the review of all such cases by department or camp commanders | 10! eulogies to our noble dead 
decision On this day, I am proud to say, 1 could decorate tle ve ’ 
pa of the demobilization scheme which was given consid- | lirect ane stors each of whom cied Orne Al i 
the fact that many men would have valid reasons for de- | “'TCC’ &he aera : a ites ; 
cive their discharge at places other than the demobiliza- | Can liberty. I count as my choicest inhe 1h Spirit O1 
to which they would ordinarily be sent for discharge under | patriotism and loyalty bequeathed to me through a long line of 
ructior For example, it would obviously be a useless waste | neestors in America. That we should enjoy the blessings that 
i {o send to another station for discharge a soldier | “ : sia ‘led. suffered, and died. Our herit 
rris the vicinity of his present station and intended to | We have to-day hosts have toiled, suffered, and die oP etinlandl 
to live after discharge. Such exceptional cases as these | age of religious, intellectual, and political liberty was made pos- 
‘eration under instructions designed to cover them | <ible only by their self-sacrifice. The creater freedom that e 
the entire course of demobilization the effort has been - Pee all tl are rae Ada anal ment 
the soldier to civil life in a physical condition as good | desire to give to all the people . Wen ML DEUCE to 





























































































future generations can be made possible only by our taking up 
the burdens of self-sacritice of former generations. In doing so 
we will have richly earned the blessings of posterity, as those 
who struggled for us have merited our undying gratitude. 

There are superior advantages in a democracy, but great re 
sponsibilities go with them. All would have been lost if the dark 
forces of autocracy had prevailed. Their idea was that people 
exist for the government. Our idea is that governments exist for 
the people, It is for this idea that our soldiers and sailors 
fought. It is to sustain this idea that our people will go to any 
length of exertion or suffering. Any American who does not 
respond to this inspiration will be guilty of faithlessness to all 
who have died for it in bygone years. 

For thousands of years before the establishment of our Re- 
public no form of government was devised that could secure 
for its people any one of the great fundamental privileges for 
which our Republic was primarily organized. In that vast 
period of time there was no government that secured for its 
people religious freedom. This is the liberty which gives every 
man the right to serve God according to the dictates of his con- 
science. No nation had secured for its people the freedom of 
speech, freedom of the press, security of individual rights, popu- 
lar education, and universal franchise. It is a startling state- 
ment, but in reviewing all those centuries prior to the founding 
of our Republic no people enjoyed these great advantages. Fur- 
thermore, no historian can point to any form of government in 
that long period and truthfully say, ‘“ Here is an ideal govern- 
ment, and one that works well.” Not until our forefathers, with 
their farsighted vision, practical wisdom, and moral courage, 
formed the United States of America was there one successful 
government. 

On my father’s side my forefather landed in America in 1742. 
He fought in the Revolution to create the United States. My 
ancestors fought in 1812, the Mexican War of 1848, and my 
grandfather fougbt in the Civil War. My father, Capt. John M. 
Baer, still living, was wounded twice in the Civil War. This is 
the record of our grandparents on my mother’s side also. 

In the Spanish-American War my brother was the first to die 
in his company, and the Spanish-American War Veterans named 
the Charles O. Baer Camp in honor of his supreme sacrifice. 
To-day the soldiers of three wars are holding exercises at his 
grave. 

After the death of my brother my mother wrote a book 
which she dedicated to him. I am going to place in the REcorp 
some of these stanzas, which may be a slight consolation to 
some of the heartbroken mothers bereft of sons in the recent war 
avith imperial Germany. These poems come from the heart of 
one who has suffered, the best mother in the world—my mother. 

My heart goes out in deepest sympathy to the noble pareuts 
who gave their sons in this war. This Nation owes them a 
debt of undying gratitude which can never be repaid. Words 
are a mere mockery when one attempts to express his feelings. 
May we all be better by living up to the ideals for which our 
gallant soldiers, sailors, and marines fought and died. We can 
only pause for a moment and think of the immortal ground, 
made glorious by the supreme sacrifice of these slumbering 
heroes across the sea, for whom so many tears are shed this day. 
And then, realizing their consecration, can we not see a new 
glory in “ Old Glory ” to-day? 


OUR HEROES. 


We honor those whose valor mad 
Them heroes, we say ours: 

* Our” living heroes and “ our” dead 
Whose graves we strew with flowers. 


Our veterans come with martial tread, 
Each May, ranks thinner grown ; 

Whilst in the “ City of the Dead,” 
Flags are more thickly sown. 


Between two phantom armies cast, 
This remnant of the blue, 

How loyal they unto the past, 
And cach to each how true. 


The “last one” shall not shrink with fear, 
But bravely close his eyes, 

As muffled drums are drawing near, 
Hiis escort to the skies. 


When through the mist he sees the host, 
Then God be glorified! 

He there shall find not one is lost 
Who for his country died. 


OUR FLAG. 


I care not by whom, or when, or whece, 
Was designed our glorious flag so fair, 
‘Twas patriot’s heart by brave deeds fired, 
A poet's soul by Heaven inspired. 

And be it night or be it morn, 

Our flag, our flag was Heaven born! 
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Methinks he roamed at twilight hour, 
When rainbow tinted, bathed with dew. 

Bloomed many a fair and fragrant flower, 
Whose perfume whispered, ‘* Where may 

Find brighter hues in all the world 

To bedeck the flag as yet unfurled?” 


But mused he still, with head bowed low 
On many a soul-inspiring scene— 

Che lofty mountains capp:d with snow, 
The silver lake, the river’s sheen; 

The golden mist of fair sunrise 

In far famed Italy’s azure skies. 





Enraptured still, he sees beyond 
The flash of bright and cooling wings, 
Where palm tree lifts its stately frond 
Above the lucid, sparkling springs; 
Where gold and crimson fruit abound, 
And flowers of every hue are found 


The setting sun, his cloak of gold 
Doth cast upon the verge of night, 
Where waves of purple, fold on fold 
Reflect the glory of his flight. 
Then steal soft rays of moon afar, 
Enamored love's fair avatar. 


Musing he said: * What colors true 
May grandly represent this theme 

Which fills my heart. Ah! heaven's bluc— 
Nor mortals ken how high its gleam, 

Nor sound its depths within the sea, 

Blue, for the flag of liberty! 


Knraptured still his dreamy eyes 

That roving sought but sought in vain 
Che earth’s remotest boundaries, 

Are upward turned to heaven again: 
From fleecy clouds with silver wrought, 
Jlis soul hath inspiration caught. 


Ay, white shall mingle with the blue, 
White emblem is of purity; 

White erst the shroud of brave and true 
Who made freedom a surety; 

White speaks the coming of the dawn, 

White for the infant nation, born. 


rhen as his step he homeward turned, 

And downward swooped the wings of night 
Afar—afar a red light burned, 

From distant home a welcome sight. 
“Ah! Many a sailor lost would be 
Save for the beacon light,” said he. 


‘Tis hope’s red star above the gloom; 
And red hath stained the battle field 
Where traitors met a traitor’s doom, 
For freedom’s sons will never yield 
Red, White, and Blue the colors bi 
That make the flag of liberty. 


SACRIFICE OF THE FLOWERS 


The winter with snow had covered the earth, 

Protecting the germs to which spring giveth birth; 

Fair April, their nurse, with sunshine and rain 

Hath nurtured and coaxed them to blossom again 

Her mission now finished, she gives them to May, 

Who consecrates them to Memorial Day. 
(Refrain.) 


Oh, flowers, sweet semblance of life and decay 
What emblem more fitting Memorial Day ; 
From graves the green altar of our sacrific 
Like incense the perfume of blossoms arise. 


They're coming—the veterans aged and gray 

They're coming—the children, patriots, they, 

With hearts full of love, arms laden with flowers, 

To place on the graves of these heroes of ours 

With praise and with song repeating the stor) 

Of valorous deeds, of death and of glory. 
(Refrain.) 


The army divided grows less on this side: 

One after another they cross the dark tide ; 

Che last of the veterans soon will have found 

‘The end of the march on the last campiag ground 

But lessons they taught and Memorial Day 

Shall live while the blossoms return to the M 
(Refrain,) 


MEMORIAL DAY THOUGHTS 


Think of it! Think of it! Think how they died! 
Dead in their manhood, their vigor, their pride 
Strength for the marches and strength for the fray, 
Mortally wounded, their strength ebbed away 
Shattered and dying, they lay on the plain 
Thirst, with its cravings, to madden the pain. 
Think of it! Think of it! Think how they die 
Dead in their manhood, their vigor, their prid 


Think of it! Think of it! Day after day, 
Slowly and surely their lives ebbed away : 

Sick unto death in the hospital’s gloom, 
Drifting in dreams to a white-curtained room; 
Drifting away from the pain and the strife, 
Under their roof tree with mother—or wif: 
Like transient visions, as light of the dy 
Wanes in the darkness, their cols pass d oway. 


i? 
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Chink of it! Think of it Shuddering when 
Fancy doth lead to the foul prison pen 
God! O my country! If could be erased 
Memorvy’s pictures by horror defaced: 
Eyes of our loved ones, by hunger made wild 
Gaunt forms of father, of husband or child 
Coming at night from the caves of the dead, 
Begging for water, for air nd for bread! 
Thing of it! Thin f it Widows whose years 
Led through the valley of anguish and tears; 
Children who, fatherless, never may know 
Counsel and care which kind fathers bestow 
Life and its pieasures for death and the graye! 
Giving it freely, his country to save. 
Chink of it! Think of it! Christlike to give 
All, that his people might osper and live 
Think of it! Think of it! Coming to-day 
Laden with sweet-scented blossoms of May 
Tenderly place them where grasses have grow 
Over their faces, and o’er the “ unknown.’ 
Bend in deep reverence ov each grave, 
Kissed by God's sunshine or hid by his wave 
We loys love them, and claim them as *“ ow 
Vith + ugchts of nbran ! weet s the flo 
h, wind [ mar Oh t mound 
And shift th yuds in circling skies 
‘owhere so sad, so weird the sound 
\ wher Pty | hero | 9 
( oO { 
hold of his manhood, with hi av and nes 
an the purple distance where his aspirations lie; 
blight upon the budding of his youth so pure and fai 
mind whose high attainments are in one so young, so 
health of mind and body, why may he not attain 
honest, brave endeavor in recompense may gain? 
eyes with steadfast purpose gazing where the shadows st 
Ith and honor waiting, love to nestle in thy breast? 
need of thy strong manhood in the world of struggling me: 
vunsel is worth having, if by word or if by pen. 
need of thy true friendship and full many know its worth 
God knows f re like the the flower of all the earth 
Ada 
that sent the message with its meaning sealed by fate 
hand stretch forth to bring him back before it was too late 
Q not His plan and purpose—but the instruments are w 
! inds to serve the ages; life is price of liberty! 


‘ h heal the heart that’s broken, and the rain of bitter tears 
forth the grain that’s golden garnered for the future year 
Lif iot in living longest, and the heights which some attain 
ached by great endeavor, but by one swift span of pain 
ur hero’ in the moments more than some may live in ven 
slory of that living find we balm for all our tears. 





‘mbrance brings us ever not a word or deed that mai 
ry of his living in the life beyond the stars! 
EXTRA FROM TrOEMS 


© ilag, from out thy folds I see 
Che face of one that died for the 
Lest I might hate thee, tenderly 


{ fold thee to my heart, ah! me, 
With anguished cry, “it must not lh: 
Thank God! ‘Tho’ heart and home’ reft 
I still have love of country left 
~ o . * . 


ty of the land and of the 
Chou witnessed all, to thee IL ery 





And must our b purest dic 
the suffering i "ee 
. > 
blessed de An ir tl 
Of him who his « tl i 
©. Lord, is thers high rout 
han that ¥ ; h Lerifi 
. ° ® * 
ep anu sleep, Lor slee 


No more to wake, no more to weep 

cr leep and sleep through all the yea 
Oblivious to life’s joys and tears 

fo miss the joy—to miss the pa 

lo miss the loss—to miss the gain 
When life is young, nor troubles de« 

VW it ! | 


not best to sleep. and sleep 





7 . 


blood w 


iol a arop ol I 
land, nor 


or thee, proud 


Spiile 


life were 





Onur hearts were not one-half so filled 
With love of flag, or home, or heave 
’ * * a > 
No sound shall stir the slumbering : 
Ot him who found this silent rest 


He gave his life—he won the fame 


t hallows ench dead hero's nan 
2 » > 
, 


The ilving tlower 
Ar 


sun sinks lew, the 


passing with the dying hours 
rhe night is here, the night is long, 


Gone is life’s light, gone is life’s song 
Death is but night, when passed away, 
Then dawns t light o ernal day, 
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' 
i Over all the desola 
Sorrow’'s thro 
Comes a ray, i ligh rok 
Like a rainbow, radian ken, 
Like a flash of sunshine glean 
On the meadow le l snow 
Every night must ! its di 
A dawn of tender light; 
There’s a joy for every sorrow, 
fears to-day and smiles to-morro\ 
| There’s an answer to the prayer 
Who battles for the right. 
I riit \ » 4 PA Y 
Never a cloud to darken the bl 
Never a flower to lose its hu 
Never a friend to prove untru 
In the beantiful land of f 
Never a joy to turn to pain 
Never a hope to die or w 
Neve i boon we may not gai 
In the beautiful land of fa: 
Never a heart turr false « ce 
Never a face grows gray or ol 
Never a love we may not | 
In the beautiful land « 
\ll of life that we crave or miss 
(The world denies us half its bl 
‘ree, untrammeled, we have in thi 
In the beautiful rnd ¢ Tan 
| President Wilson’s Memorial Day Address Yesterday at 
| 


Suresnes Cemetery, Near Paris. 


ejaewniegie 
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Mr. CLARK of Missouri Mr. Speaker, unde f 
granted to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I includ 
| President Wilson’s Memorial Day addr yesterday. Suresn 
Cemetery, near Paris, in France 
The address is as follows 
‘Mr. Ambassador, ladis nd gentlemen, fellow count! en, 
» one with a heart in his breast, no Ame1 10 lover of hi 








mnity, can stand in the eTuVves thout the 
profound emotion. These men who lie here are men o 
unique breed. Their like not been since the far 
f crusades. Never before have men crossed the seas to a 
eign land to fight for a cause of humanity which they did n 
pretend was particularly their own but knew 


humanity and of mankind. And when they 


presence 
Irost 
cda\ 


has Seen 


for 
ot 
was the cause 6 


came they found 


comrades for their courage and their devotion. They found 
armies of liberty aiready in the field—men who, though the: 
had gone through three years of fiery trial, seemed only to b 


just discovering, not for a moment losing, the high temper 


| the great affair, men seasoned in the bloody service of libert 
Joining hands with these, the men of America gave that creates 
of all gifts, the gift of life and the eift of spir 
[EIR ¢ Kr AND ARDO 
[ Will @ nvs be treasured memory on the part of those 


and loved these men that the testimony of everybo 


i who knew 
who saw them in the field of action was their unflinching ec 
| ize, their ardor to the point of audacity, their full conscious 
of the high cause they had come to serve, and their const: 
vision of the issue. It is del tful to learn fro ose } 
| these men fight and saw them waiting in t enche 
immons to the fight that they had a thought of t : 
; well as a physical might 1 thos rf vho kne 
| America know that they were dis ‘ e to the ole 
the true spirit and devotion to their mot! land. | \ 
who came in the person ot eK ; . , 
‘ateful that she was so represented 
eee 
i s Ett 
And it is the more delig i lous 
ause we know that these m thoug e fore 
land, are not buried in an alien so f are at home, sleeqy 
ing with the spirits of those who ) 1 Same thought 
entertained the same aspirutior ty men of Sur 
have given evidence of thy ving sens h hiel hey 
ceived these dead as their own, 1 ui e cared 
rave thar ve m 












































o ‘ iat there was no hour of neglect, and that constantly 
through he months that have gone by the mothers at home 
should l v that there wer mothers here who ren inbered 
1 hor their dead. 
Yo e just heard in the beautiful letter from M. Clemen- 
eau what I believe to be the real message of France to us on 
} +] 


a day lil his, a message of genuine comradeship, a message 
vinpathy, and I have no doubt that if our British 


eolrades were here they would speak in the same spirit and in 


venulne 


the same Iianguage. For the beauty of this war is that it has 
brought a new partnership and a new comradeship and a new 
understanding into the field of the effort of the Nation. 

LESSON TAUGHT BY THE DEAD. 

“But would be no profit to us to eulogize these illustrious 
dead il did not take to heart the lesson which they have 
taught us They nre dead; they have done their utmost to 
show their devotion to a great cause, and they have left us to 
see to it that that cause shall not be betrayed, whether in war 
or peace It is our privilege and our high duty to consecrate 
ourselves afresh on a day like this to the objects for which they 
fought. It is not necessary that I should rehearse to you what 
these objects were. These men did not come across the sea 
merely to defeat Germany and her associated powers in the 
war. They came to defeat forever the things for which the 
(Central Powers stood, the sort of power they meant to assert 


1 
a. 


the arrogant, selfish domination which they meant 
establish, and they moreover, to to it that there 
should never be a war like this again. It is for us, particularly 
for us who are civilized, to use our proper Weapons of counsel 
and agreement to see to it that there never is such a war again, 
Che nation that should now fling out of this common concord of 
counsel would betray the human race. 

‘So it is our duty to take and maintain the safeguards which 


in the worl 


io eame, see 


will see to it that the mothers of America and the mothers of 
france and England and Italy and Belgium and all other suf 
fering nations shonld never be called upon for this sacrifice 
again. This ean be done. It must be done, and it will be done. 


rhe things that these men left us, though they did not in their 
councils conceive it, is the great instrument which we have 
just erected in the league of nations. The league nations 
the covenant of governments that these men shall not have 
in vain. I like to think that the dust of those sons of 
America who were privileged to be buried in their mother 
country will mingle with the dust of the men who fought for the 
preservation of the Union, and that, as those men gave their 


ol 
Is 


died 


lives in order that America might be united, these men have 
given their lives in order that the world might be united. 
Those men gave their lives in order to secure the freedom of 


mankind, and I look forward to an age when it will be just as 
mpossible to regret the results of their labor as it is now im- 
possible to regret the result of the labor of those men who 
fought for the union of the States. I look for the time when 
every man who now puts his counsel against the united service 
of mankind under the league of nations will be just as ashamed 
he is who regretted the union of the States 


of itas 





ait 
OLD STANDARDS SURGING FORTII 

You are aware, as I am aware, that the airs of an older day 
ive beginning to stir again, that the standards of an old order are 
trying to assert themselves again. There is here and there an 
ittempt to insert into the counsel of statesmen the old reckon- 
ng of selfishness and bargaining, and national advantage, which 
‘ t oots of this war, and any man who counsels these 
thing dvoeates a renewal of the sacrifice which these men 
have mae fe f this is not the final battle for right there will 
he another that will be final. Let these gentlemen who suppose 
tl s possible for them to accomplish this return to an order 
which we are ashamed and that we are ready to forget 
es they can not accomplish it, rhe peoples of the world 
lt Wa and the peopies of the world are in the saddle. 
Priv: counsels of statesmen can not now and can not here- 
l etermine the destinies of nations. If we are not the 
vVants of the opinion of mankind, we are of all men the lit- 
eSt, thre ost ontemptible, the least vifted with vision, If 
t l KHOW ourage, we can not accomplish our purpose 
s nage is an age which looks forward, not backward; 

vh cts the standard of national selfishness that once goy 
erm e counsels of nations and demands that they shall give 
Way to ‘ order of things in which only the questions will be, 

‘ g Is it just?’ ‘Is it in the interest of mankind?’ 

ATESMEN UNITED FOR LEAGUE 

| challenge that no previous generation ever dared 
g r to. So many things have happened so fast in the 


many of us realize what it is 


thin! 
ssible it would have been 


np 
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get body of responsible statesmen seriously 


ul to ent 
the idea of the organization of a league of nations four 
ago! And think of the change that has taken place! j 


told before I came to France that there would be confus 
counsels about this thing, and I found unity of counsel. | 
told that there would be opposition, and I found union of 

I found the statesmen with whom I was about to deg] 
in the idea that we must have a league of nations: that we 
not merely make a peace settlement and then leave it to 
itself effectual, but that we must conceive some commo 
ganization by which we should give our common faith that 
peace would be maintained and the conclusions at whic} 
had arrived should be made as secure as the united eo 
of all the great nations that fought against Germany could 
them. We have listened to the challenge, and that is the ) 
that there shall never be a war like this again. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, we all believe, I hope, that thi 
of these men are not buried with their Their 
live. I hope—I believe—that their spirits are present 
at this hour. T hope that I feel the compulsion of their m 
I hope that I realize the significance of their presence. ‘| 
soldiers, of those comrades of yours who are gone. If the 
here, what would they say? They would not remembe 
you are talking about to-day. They would remember A 
Which they Jeft with their high hope and purpose. They 


bones. 


remember the terrible tield of battle. They would ren 
what they constantly recalled in times of danger, what t) 
come for, nnd how worth while il as to give their lives 
And they would say, * Forget all the little circumstances 


day. Be ashamed of the jealousies that divide you. W 
mand you in the name of those whe, like ourselves, hay: 
to bring the counsels of men together, and we remind you 
America said she was born for. She was born, she said, t 


mankind the way to liberiy. She was born to make this 

gift a common gift. She was born to show men the 

experience by which they might realize this gift and 1 

it, and we abjure you in the name of all the great tradi 

America 10 make yourselves soldiers now once for all 

common cause, Where we need wear no uniform except 

form of the heart, clothing ourselves with the princi 

right, and saying to me everywhere, “ You are our brothe) 4 


we invite you into the comradeship of liberty and of jx. 
Let us nway hearing these unspoken mandates of 


comrades, 


£0 


MIS PERSONAL 

“If I may speak a personal word, I beg you to reali 
compulsion that I myself feel that I am under. By the ¢ 
tution of our great country, I was the Commander in ¢ 
these men. I advised the Congress to declare that a state of 
existed. I sent these lads over here to die. Shall I-—«can I 
speak a word of counsel which is inconsistent with the 
ances I gave them when they came over? It incon 
There is something better, if possible, that a man can giv: 
his life, and that is his living spirit to a service that is 1 
to resist counsels that are hard to resist, to stand agains 
that are difficult to stand against, and to say, ‘H 
stand, consecrated in spirit of the men who were once | 
rades, und who are now gone, and who left me unde 
bonds of fidelity. ” 


CONSECRATION 


is 


poses 
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ILLI 


HON. WILLE 


> 


Ix rie Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Mridau, May 30, 1919. 

Air. MeWKINLES Mr. Speaker, we pause to-day in © 
lative werk to honor those whose work is don Wit! 
eyes and proud and throbbing hearts we pause to r 
glorious army of the immortal dead. 

Yet they are not dead. They only sleep beneatii the 
of war-torn, blood-sprinkled France. ‘Their spirits live, al 
to us when we shall let those heroic spirits die. They 
proudest heritage. When we lose them we lose all, 


Nation will fade away into the dead leaves of history. 
To-day we stand with the spirits of Washington anc ! 
to review the last recruits of the Grand Army of this Re 


We see the immortals of Valley. Forge and Appomattox ' 
into line with the heroes of Chateau-Thierry and St. 


There mingle the spirits of those who died that this 
might he born, of these who fell that this Natio might be 















and of those who made that final splendid sacrifice that the flag 
of our fathers might float unsullied and unashamed in the sun | 
f justice and of right. They fought for no conquest and for no 
‘evenge. They gave their lives that mankind might live, and | 
we are here to pledge to them that their sacrifices have not been 
made in vain. | 
In honoring those who died we pay the highest tribute to | 
those who live. They risked their lives as their comrades did, | 
nd with thankful hearts we welcome home their returning 
legions—welcome them home to the tasks of peace. For their | 
ork is not done. While they have been away new and in- 
dious dangers have sprung up within the gates of this Repub- | 
c. New perils menace it. Only the courage and the devotion | 
high ideals and to our country’s honor can safeguard that | 
nor against the threats of anarchy, disruption, and decay. 


S 


[f they would let that dishonor stand unchallenged, they | 
uld be false to the men who fell at their sides in that hell of 


r overseas. They would betray, as we would betray if we 


in silence, the heroes whose spirits should guide us | 


mal by 
da with truer and nobler courage to stand as soldiers | 


vuuld stand in this battle for the preservation of our liberties. 
heirs is the task to stand unflinching that this country may | 
ea flaming beacon light that will guide the weakened nations | 


world through the dark hours still to come before peace 
“ul will have been reestablished in this world 





America’s Soldiery. 
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In tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


30, 1919. 


Friday, May 


ERRIS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, this 
vation Day. The chosen representatives of the people in 
ress of the United States have assembled on this day | 
mark of respect to America’s soldiery. 
110,000,000 people of the and 
i and planting a 


vhere tears of @ ~ecration 


Pon! 
repun 


lily 


Lic those acro 


ss Loe 
and a rose on some solitary 


and devotion have 


eeting 


bee! 


y thousand of our dead sleep in France, 210,000 bear 
that ill folk them through life, more than S$30,000.,- 
1 have been expended from our Treasury, the armistice 
hh signes the fighting has stopped, the battle has bee 
e peace protocol is in precess of completion. Our boys 
ing home at the rate of 300,000 per month. 
=h all these two years of strife our fields have fed the 
Our resources and our Treasury have financed th 
Our oldiery has saved the world from an o1 
d the tyrant’s heel. These, and ah! many times f 
cidents of importance that might be referred to 
et us pause and do all honor to our soldiers and ask 


( of the unive! to cast His richest blessings upon then 
our soidiers 
Congres declared war, on April 6, 1917, it was o 
| the world, “ Will a Republic free from militarism 
‘Will a Nation governed by the consent of the ¢ 
fend her undoubted rights?” “Can a real arn he 
sed? ‘Will they send across 5,000 miles of surging 
vy to fight in foreign land?” “Can government of 
i e people, and for the people resolve its« into 
ce? “Can they reach Kurope with forces sufi 
stem the onrushing tide of the German hordes? (a! 
vhere the citizen and not the soldier makes the State 
(| combat a military power like Germany?” “C 
peace-loving Nation bent on building fortunes, homes 
ind the glories of peace resolve tself into i 
th efficacy, force. and power?” 


a al times more, are some of the ques : 
sked; these, and ah! many times more, are sou 
ems that confrented a great, drowsy, sleeping monsté 

who had given all her sustenance for pea 
the world, and little, if any, of her thoughts and 


ou 


var-making purposes, 
aS answer came when the drowsy Republic, roused 
e, rubbed her sleepy, drowsy eyes. Then the a1 er 


i 


58 


Vill 
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came—America will defend her citi ship o Ml amd sea, 
wherever they may be—America will defend h liberty and 
her honor and her traditions to the Inst dollar of wealth and 
to the last life, if need be America from her fields will feed 


| the world—America from her resources and Treasury will finance 
the world—America will raise an army overnight that will stand 
every test—America will build a merc] Inarine to bridge the 


Atlantic- 
ica will defend the flag and its cosi| 


America will put 2,000,000 men \mer 


America will 


turn 
the tide of an outlaw nation America will repel invasion and 
turn it into one of retreat and surrend America will depose 
monarchs and monarchies and in their stead implant in office 
the servants of the people and repub! ruled by the consent 
of the governed—America will fight unselfishly—America will 
not come back until it’s over over there American made good 
every promise, stood every test, tr nd helpful to the end! 
America will not stop when the fight is over and the battlk 
is won; but America will play her full eeing to i 
that these brave boys did not die in vai Ame ill see to 
it that as a result of their labors, thei ifferings, and theil 
sacrifice there shall spring from it | col of peace—a league 
of peace; a league of nations, nade up of the nations who love 
peace and hate war; made up of nations who believe in spend- 
ing their sustenance for the gol of the orld teacd. of for 
the destruction of the orld: made up of a gro of nations 
that believe in free men and free governments 
To me these 70,000 soldiers who made the last offering for 
their country to me these 210,000 wounded soldier to me 
thes 4,000,000 hoys who entered the service and have made 


rendered this dangerous service—some 


in their 


the 


thing 


heroic self-sacrifice, 
must be achieved 
achieved for the sacrifice made. 

To me that something to 
there shall be no more wars like 
iron | 


somethin I 


name, 


that hereafter 


that something 


make it certain 
this one: 


is 


to me 


is to bind together with mands the nations who desire to 
keep the peace and stand in solid phalanx agai those 1 
tions who desire to break it; to me that something is to striv 
for the peace of the world and obstruct in eve y the dis 
turbers of the peace of the world; to me that means reduction 
of armaments; strong arbitration treaties as a condition pr 
eedent to all war and total abolition of secret treati« to r¢ 
move the profit, control, and distribution from private hands 
to governmental hands of all war-making material. The grea 
league of nations now in process of making in Versailles con 
tains these very far-reaching and most important features. To 
me that great document an open, honest effort vard a t 
ing peace. It is an obstruction to future war 
Its adoption means the boys did not die in vain; it means the 
peace of the world will be safer after it is adopted proved 
than t was before 
The 70.000 American soldiers who sleep under the | lies and 
poppies of France offered their country all they had—their lives 
Under the necessities of the hour our Government, seeking to 
maintain the liberty and peace of the world, accepted the 
sacrifice thus offered. Standing in the Congress of the United 
States this day, allowing our thoughts and hearts to reach 
across 3.000 miles of se: to these 70.000 newly constructed 
mounds that are to be the last resting places of these brave 
boys—pansing again with howed-down heads and thinking of 
the heavy hearts of the mothers that gave these boys ( 
Is there no better Vv to solve the probpiems het wet nacionus¢ 
Is there no better way than this one? Is there no be plan 
to lift aloft the standa of « i ; I< tl] way to 
conclude difference h thi bb the s With a country 
teeming in science, intelligence, civilization, and patriotism, with 
6.000 vears of recorded history behind 1 nd steadfastly gaz 
ing into the future, is not time to think of better plat 
to arrive at a better plan, to adopt a better plan? 
i e tl bett the league of nations, almost read 
for submiss 1 to the Senate of t United State for appro 
Crit | e and i laws s ive d will 
oppese if I e na ‘ $ ith s fro th ' gi ning vi 
) have had obstructor tT s from ! ny! the \ iy 
ith nus vu tl el 
Let me ur on the liv bot] ( r both 
1 OU of the service, to sti caret 
cle nnent before giving appro ! ’ ey 1 lending 
al uctir io its advancement 
Who are there among us « this I I) DD ot 
ay for decoration and dedi 1 ‘ \! r eal, ho 
] e not thought of the all-absorbing : Is ther no 
meeting place for the dead? Whia hall become of o 10,000 
oldier bors who in the sprin ‘time of ife offered the : nt 
fall and had their offering accepted? What sl l me of 
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REMARKS | 
N. HAUGEN, 
OF IOWA, 


rue Hovsre or REPRESENTATIVES. 


TF ‘au le i, 191 j 

| 

. ' i 
LN Mr. Speaker, in response to the request of 


rom New York [Mr. SNELL] in reference to the } 


to submit a communica- 
prepared DV he Chief « 


Assistant Secretary 


nied by a memorandul 
from Mr. Harrison, 


lioads, 





This memorandum gives the information re- 
tement, prepared by the Bure of Pul R ls, regard 
the Federal] id road act i think it will give you the | 
1 des i an orry that we could not get the n 
befo 12 lock You will note that hows im 
f minary work that has been necessary ti the 
n It seems to 1 that tf the statement is to go into 
heuld be printed in full in order that the complet tory 





t 
W ashér D. ¢ Ju 5, 1919 i 
M AS STATUS OF FEI L AID R¢ FORK 
Ww ppre dg July 11, 191¢ U r th | 

t men s¢ nt of elir ary 4 Ss 


retary of Agriculture was required to apportion th 
r the first fiscal year to all of the Stat I I 
rtain from the Postn 





to is 


rtionment had 





basis of area, population, and the mileage of rural 
mail routes The certificate of apportionment for 


was issued on July 21, 1916, 10 days after the act 





required that the Secretary of Agricuiture prescribe 
ms for its administration, which were prepared after 
Washington with the several State highway depart- 
were issued on September 1, 1916. It was also 
which of the States were equipped with highway 


thir ! meaning of the act, as cooperation could be 
r latter requirement necessitated 
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an exhaustive investigation of the State highway department 


and a great deal of correspondence with State highway offictals. W 
the investigation was completed it was found that 11 States w 






























equipped with highway departments, and that the status of five 
was doubtful. New basic legislation, therefore, was necessary 
States, while in many of the other States cooperation was impr 

without the passage of enabling State laws, since in some States 





upervision could not be exercised by the highway d 
others the requisite funds to meet the Federal funds were n 
nor conld adequate maintenance assurances be given Ip all 
States assent by the legislature was essential, except that the 




















might assent, pending the adjournment the. first regular 
he legislature held after the passage of Federal a wy 
year 1917, 483 State legislatures w in session and enacted ft} 
sary legislation to enable cooperation with their respective Srat 
] Was apparent therefore, that actua oad mnstrucrio 
ha n under the i ! 
pen g th ! I TOT 
llowever, earl n April, 1917, Congress de red wa adit 
‘ th tl pre ition of le V us 1 t ! 
to rp ent I t I x I 
Secretary of the Treasury req t d ‘ 
| df in th evera!l tat withheld in s 
ound p i t The War Indi é Board, th 
{ and tl Railz 1A | 1 su 
S } ra portat » ¢ I ter : I 
I proceedi on most of th pro} t that wer I | 
jon i addit n, the price f lat dou 
ontracts in idin t ‘ I i ] 
} + - ne instances o ol li 
ertis either received no bid th | we 
These conditions 1 ulted in a ‘ i 
S work th t 
1 n I tions 
l >a Mi 1 19 } 
ul 11 ' 
’ f l 50.10 é ) 
1 9 OF ( } ] ] 
! mo i ; r ( 1 th 
he | he seve 1 State high \ partments, 
1919. 818 es } iW ] Ch ost of t! 
$6,S7T0,451.57 f wt $2.692,491.34 is | 1 t 
I } | \ | < Nf ( ( if ] 
» per 1 I al Dp ved ] Sect t \ 
“to I ‘ Fed i ! Si ) j 
W n I 
l ( ffi were orecal ed ‘ pnne 
ce i ‘ ‘ ‘ I 
I h Washington office there v 1 St 1 
I . l meeting t r f s leg 
u t erat with the seve _ tes i t 
t it t tiv I Ss t € t 
re | i approy i nd limits tl ( 
inds that may paid 1 project not exceed ’p 
total eost, so that the maximum of Federal funds that 
administrative purposes can not exceed 13) per cent of the tot 
ost f projec ; but since the amount of Federal | req 
proj s hich project statements hav en approved 
in per cent of the total estimated cost t follows that 
administrative expenses can not exceed 1.2 per cent 
To summarize, it may e said that the Federal aid 
program is now tting under way for the first tir un 
ppr anything like normal rhe progress that w 
the p on of this program of work in th uture ¢a 
be judged by the pregress heretofore mad inde th 
{ I that had to e met 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WELLS GOODY KOONTZ 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 


In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


l sday, June 8, 1919. 


Mr. GOODYRKOONTZ. Mr. Speaker, on last Fridey t 
had under consideration House joint resolution 67, ex 
he thanks of Congress to those who served in the armes 
of the United States in the war against Germany. On 
mentioned—Memorial Day—I delivered a public address 
national cemetery at the city of Grafton, in West \ 
Since the subject of that address is germane to the r 
I subjoin the same as an extension of my remar! 

If | were required to state the subject of the address | 
engaged to deliver I should entitle it: 

‘A LESSON PROM THR DEAD 

The National Congress and th legislatures 
wisdom when they decreed that the 30th day of Ma 
vear be set apart as a legal holiday and known as Me 


I ay. 


state 








The statutory enactments I have mentioned were but the 
tallization of a highly intelligent public opinion reflected 


advaneed standards of our modern civilization and 


ment; or rather, stating the proposition in differ 
the surest test of a high order of human society consis 
profound reverence for the memory of the dead, 

Show me a land where the story of great deeds 
wonderful achievements by those dead and gone is pres 
in the annals of the people; 











} 


' 


SI 





LOW 


~CCTIES i 


cured, by 


anvas ¢ 
narble ; 
Show me a land where the graves of the departed, from the 
umblest citizen to the loftiest of soldiers and statesmen, are 


isit 
the planting of 


\ 


\ 


] 


Sl 


ed, 


1rOWw 


me n land 


n which ¢ 
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where t 
reat men 


he stirring eyents and memorable 
fathers, 


since gt 


ithered to 


their 
the deft hand of the painter have been depicted on 


xv by the sculptor’s chisel delineated in bronze and in 


watched oy 


er, and cared for, by being kept green and 
shrubbery and by the placing of flowers 
by the erection of suitable headstones and monuments; 
ate a reverence for 


me these things, w 


‘hich indic 


the 


ad, and I will show you a land dedicated to liberty, guarded 


aw. 


And so it is that we, sharing the sentiments I have mentioned 
d in accordance with the spirit and purpose of the law, have 


emble 


him 


B 


specter of persons; that the child, the mother, the husband, | 


Its of that body 


l il 


tile 


purpose not to enter the fields of speculation concerning the 
for we know as a matter of human 
I may add—and truth- 
each year of my life has been happier 
went before it; yet there still remains one 


eries of birth and death, 


I 


the 


uy 


<o, in the course of 
‘dwellings of rest.” 


“l on this 


ie and iron 


nage of his 


nt element 


ce that mal 
ean Say { 


» year that 


day of 1 


nemory ir 


God has been ree 


s and is 


1 is born 
hat 


wn the horizon, ant 


1 a national 
gave in suitable exercises respecting the memory of the dead. 
When the soul of man has departed, there remains not much 
When the organic matter of his body has been re- 
into the inorganic, the chemist may find among his ashes 
, a little sulphur and phosphorus—the min- 
but the manly form that once flowered 
its original 


onverted 


‘returned unto dust 


but to die. 


| that clo 


lature, must 


ud is, I ha 


we all die and enter into 
As of this we have been told, 


into 


ve ge 


= to 


ut philosophic poem, written by William Knox, that 


The leaves 
Be scatter 


of the 
ed around 


ak and the 


willow shall 


, and together be laid; 


As the young and the old, the 
st and together shall lie. 


Shall crun 


ible to du 


low and the 


fade, 


high, 


cemetery to 


die: 


this melancholy verse we are reminded that death is no 


maid, the king, the priest, and the sage, sooner or later 


the 


al 
si 


grass tha 


‘ith the dust.” 


in ours, t 
‘e mingled 
iile and th 


t we tread”; and that the 

the wise and the foolish, “ have quietly mingled their 
es W 
all these loved and scorned, grieved and joyed, but in their 
hat “hope and despondency, pleasure and 


together 
e tear, t 


in sunsl 


he song a 


other like surge upon surge.” 
this silent city of the dead lie resting from their labors 
f those who fought to preserve and perpetuate the 
lished in consequence of 
tevolutionary fathers to the cause of human 
them, perhaps—also li 
hut what we say they can not hear, for— 


oO 


ceve 


? 


Ori; 


f States tl 
ition of the 


others— 


iat had 


many of 


Can storied urn or 
Back to its mansions call the 
’'s voice provoke the silent dust 


Can honor 


Or flattery 


been estal 


animated | 


1ine and ri 


t be “ hidden and lost in the depths of the grave,” 
peasant, the herdsman, and the beggar have “ faded away 


saint 


iin,” 


nd the dirge, st 


ust 
fleeting bre 


ath 


soothe the dull, cold car of death 


and 


that 


and the 


and 


ill follow 


sles 


The author then proceeds to tell us 


that 


ping 


it, after all, what is said here to-day, although uttered 


respect for 


ly as a lesson 


and as 


an inspiration from the dead, 
for the living 


what is that lesson that we a 
? The subject of the lesson might be entitled 


noble dead 


nn to constitutional governm 
randsires, cherishing a fond love for liberty, at 
nd Bunker Hill and Valley Forge suffered and died in 
nental instrument, the Constitution, 


the gres 
establishe 
aw had 1 


it funda 


“1; and your sires, believing that t 
dedicated to 


een “ col 


ceived in 


re to learn 


ent.” 


liberty ar 


1d 


iron 


i the 


2 
Lis 


can 


lives 


Lex 


re t 


sition that allmen are created equal,” weltered in their 


od in order that free government might not perish an 
martial achievements preserved for posterity what 


ight for and won by our Revolutionary fathers. 
id your grandsons, 


ow your 
and fired 


sons al 


by the 


same spi 


rit of libe 


emulatir 


rty 1 


hat 


had 


the | 


raged 


hosoms of their ancestors and inspired them to action 


War of the 


+} 
rth, even 


to land 


Revolution and 


s beyond 


in the Civil 


the seas, 


ence, courage, and patriotism, and by 
th, have demonstrated to all mankind that the Declara- 
the Constitution 


ye 





but were 





living, 


were not 


breathing 





War, 
and by 
their 


mere formule 


realities, 





and 


have 


their | 


suffering 


declaring 


that 


porting to safeguard, respectively, the inalienable rights 


their 





integrity would be maintaine« n orde tha } of 
America might not depart 

The cost of American life sand ) e% ‘ consid 
ered—in this war has been terrifi The Casualty Division of 
the War Department advised me that of our soldiers and al 
men—sailors not included—who t ha live 32.981 ! 


killed in action, 13,520 died from wounds, 33.159 died from 


disease, 4,655 died as the result of accident o fro othe 
cause, 3,232 were missing in action, or a tot of S7,547 | 
ties; and there were wounded 204,992 

These figures do not include the vast number of those who 


died in the cantonments and camps. The Surgeon General’s 
office has informed me that there have died in Army camps, 


from September 1, 1917, to May 2, 1919, 34.720 men. The Secre 
tary of the Navy has indicated to me that in his department the 
casualties are as follows: Killed in action, 724+: by accident and 


other causes, 1,018: died of disease, 5.567 

If those figures are authentic. there are of the woundes 
204,992 and of the dead 129,685, or a grand total of 334,677. 

This is the price we have paid so far, and so far only, as in- 
volves the suffering and death of our soldiers. The mental suf 
fering of their loved ones, the economic loss to the State and 
Nation, and the tremendous monetary expense of conducting the 
war are not considered. 

To me the saddest circumstance of all is the one that tells 
us that in a foreign but friendly land—in France, awaiting that 
great day, the day of judgment, the day of resurrection—lie 
sleeping of our boys 87,547 and in our own native land have 
died and are buried 34,729. Further, those of our sons who 
entered the Navy and are now dead must be considered. These 
have been buried, some on land, but many at sea. 

I am informed that it is the purpose of the War Department 
that of the 87,547 men whose lives were lost in Europe to as 





semble as many of their bodies as may be recovered in two 
American cemeteries now being established in France. One 
of these cemeteries has been located at a place called Romaigne 


where 26,000 American soldiers are to be buried Many of these 
soldiers have already been removed, for the trenches in the 
cemetery to receive their bodies were dug some time ago 

In this war soldiers were buried, generally, where they fell, 
on the roadside, in the fields, in the woods, wherever they went 
down. At once place is one grave, at another two or three graves, 
and at still another perhaps a hundred graves. ‘The bodies of 
those soldiers were not scientifically prepared for burial, and 
they were not placed in coffins nor caskets, but were buried, 
wrapped in their uniforms, in shallow graves. Their bodies are 
now being disinterre?tl for final burial in the cemeteries to be 
owned by the Nation. 

A distinguished Member of Congress—Mr. Mappen—who has 
been in France. advises that these bodies when disinterred are 
very heavy, “so heavy, on account of their clothing being satu- 
rated with rain, that four husky soldiers were required, while 
they were carrying a single body on a stretcher, to rest every 
25 feet.” 

The War Department in due time will, upon the request of 
the proper relative, cause to be returned to America the body of 

1a soldier, but in the great—I should say very great—majority 





| of cases no such request will be made, and consequently there 

| will repose in the bosom of France, awaiting the final resur- 

i rection, over 50,000 of American boys. Some one has estimated 

| that if these soldiers were living and were to march 25 abreast 

| in solid column it would take them four hours to pass a given 
point. This is a part—only a part if » of liberty—the 
cost of maintaining constitutional gover Here at home 

| “democracy of the world” sounds well, “ universal freedom 

| j Iso pleasing to the ear, but to my mind no greater task n¢ 
confronts the American people than the care of their own peopte 

| The father looks to the welfare of his own family first Mit 

| Constitution must be presery ad Those who tinker th j bh 
attempting reforms and 1 ng additions by amendments, 
although in some cases such amendments : justified an¢ 
I have sanctioned, may in the course of time undermine ft 

| rreat structure framed by the fathers and cause to coll 

| break down, and fail. In closing tl address | 
lict did I not expre in My poor wa og! on ¢ est 
obligation to the sons of West Virginia who res ec f mili 
tary service. ‘Thos ho were s a ovei 3 

| were perhaps more fortunate than tl ) t be qd 
All were willing. All were patriotic and wanted to All wer 
our boys. Each and all of them, whether unscatl ! 

| or dead, have our everlasting gratitude 

Now, thanking you for the privilege of speaking this public 

| way, in the only national cemetery in West Virginia nd wilh 

| fond hom S, I wis! 1 l Godspe “Ml andl coor 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. JOHNSTON, 


OF NEW YORE, 
[n rox Hovusr or RepresEnTrATIVES. 
Tuesday, June 3, 1919. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of New York. Mr. Speaker: Last Friday 
fhe House had under consideration House joint resolution 67, 
extending the thanks of Congress to those who served in the 
armed force of the United States in the wer against the 
Imperial German Government. On the day mentioned—Memo- 
rial Day—TI delivered a public address at Greenwood Baptist 
Church, Boroug f Brookivn, City of New York, at a service 
f rememb nd honer to our G. A. ‘BR. and alse the ga 


hey } 
mnt Ssotdie 


sailors of the recent great war. In this service 
ral of the churches of the Park Slope section of Brooklyn 


ha 


united. Since the subject of that address is pertinent to the 
resolution, | add same as an extension of mry remarks. 

Days particularly set apart for ceremonies in henor of the 
dend are net uncommon to mankind. They are, in fact, almost 
s old ) itself. The ancient Greeks performed inpres 
sive tes at ich new grave. The Romans selected a week, 
called the Parenthalia, when they gathered at the tombs of 
tl dep d and decorated them with wreaths and flowers, 
ur rly neestors, the Druids, celebrated their memorial 
day ! usually in November, on the eve of their 
festival of thanksgiving. Christians from the earliest times 
had a ¢ of prayer for their dead; hence the church holiday 
known as All Saints’ Day. Our Memorizn! Day bas been aptly 
described Sa secular All Souls’ Day 

Phere is very general but crroneous impression that Decora 
tien Day, as it was formerly known, or Memorial Day, as it 

my calk \\ a day originally designated by lezislative act or 
ext f deers im order to pay tribute to our martyred dead. 
li therefore, be amiss at this time to point out just how 
\M al Day became a holiday. Shortly after the close of the 
Civil War, the dows, mothers, and children of the Confederate 
ci ent out and strewed their graves with flowers. They scat- 
tered them impartiatly, not only over the graves of their own 
loved ones but over the unknown and unmarked resting places 
yf Unien seldiers \s soon as the news of this touching tribute 
v tl ve no e South was flashed over the North, it allayed 
2s LOT rz e! nve done sectional prejudice and Passion, 
mad aroused nul amity and love. This incident, however, 
' ed 1 ) sults till May, 1868S; when Gen. Logan, 
e ancer of the Grand Army of the Republie, isswed an order 
esiznating May 380, 1868, “for the purpose of strewing with 


tlowers or otherwise decorating the graves of comrades who died 





n defense of their country during the late Rebellion, and whose 
bodies now lie in almost every city, village, and hamlet church- 
yard in tl l. The idea spread rapidly, until the holiday 
has become a legal one in all but six States of the Union. And 
every year since people have gathered all over the country to 
pay truthtu nd sineere tribute to the heroism of the living and 
the martyrdom of the dead, who sacrifieed, suffered, and en- 
cured so much that the Union may remain one and inseparable 
f noy am! torever. 

As this not only a holiday but a holy day, there is and could 
ine more fitting place for a meeting of this character than here 
in s beautiful edifice, dedicated to the fatherhood of God and 
he hbrotherheed of man, 

It isa LVS inspiring and ennoebling occasion when men and 
worl o r to pay respect and homage to those who have 
passed to the great beyond, and who during their transitory exist- 
en ‘ e led a life of serviee and unselfishness ro die in 
cle ! ‘ me ountr is only a little less glorious than to die 
for lov ne¢ God 

I — h during the last tour years has wrought more 
lesolati d destruction to life and property than all other 
wars ymbined has just been brought to a snecessful and 
triumphant « lusion through the intervention of this country 
Hel leadership of President Wilse and the brave and 
reronl« s of the boVvSs in bime under Admiral Sims and the 
} haki under Gen. Pershing. 

We nter this war to satisfy « selfish motive or to 
z rdid purpose. We sought no territorial expansion, 

} yvet dominion. We did not wish conquest or to 

‘Ve entered it only when our property was destroyed, 

eur ships sul nd our citizens killed, and to remain ont of it 
t i have been falling short of our duty to ourselves 

a ition of which we are a part We did not wish 
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es ruin a nation but 


is | 
| of the bowels of the 


i old who foug 






. - a 


to destroy « military system, th 
vicious that ever afflicted a people or threatened the peace 


the world; « system the authors of which respected none oj 





chivalrous traditions of the warriors of old but destrovea : 
churches, polluted their sacred vessels, and outraged thei 
virtuous women who had consecrated their lives to wor! 1 
charity and service to God; a system which made war on yo 
combatants, maimed and killed children, ravished the won, ‘ 
of Belgium and France and consigned them to a fat 
than death itself, which slaughtered babies at their motix ' 


breasts, and committed atrocities and barbarities withoui 
allel or precedent in the whole history of human experi: 

It was to destroy the fiends who, intoxicated with powe: 
authority, had committed these monstrous aets and many 
which can not be deseribed or even mentioned before an 
ence of this character that 4,000,000 lads respond: 
their country’s call and their President's summons, offeré ‘ 


brave 


services willingly and cheerfully to go they knew not 
to do they feared not what, to sufler tortures and to: 
akin to hell itself, and if need be forfeit their lives th 
and your children and all the children of men might 


and enjoy the benefits and blessings of liberty and democi 
Before we evtered this success was doubtful, afi 
was certain. ‘Two 


wall 
years ago the mes 

o their sorely pressed and tired Allie 
western front “ Hold the fort for we are comin,, fivi 
tive hundred thousand strong,’ and they came from ever 
ter and every section of the country, from every station i: 
and from every field of endea\ The factory hand com): 


entered victors 


these young men | 


Wis 


with his fellow in the busy life of the throbbing met 
together with the cotillion leader from the Fifth Avenue 
ing room: the sturdy woodsman from Maine and the 
farmer from Lowa; the cowboy from the western prairie, 
he basks in the sunlight of free life and fresh air, and the 
from Pennsylvania, who toils in the dark and dismal r 


earth 
all approached the shores of France 
eh 


ht in a holy cause 


all responded and departed, ani 
P with impatience, but 
aracteristie of the erusnad 
and whose motto 





resolution and enthusiasm 


Was, 1) 


die.” And after they arrived they not only sueceeded in « 
ing the Hun invasion, but in hurling the invaders back at r 
point—at San Quentin, where so many of the dauntless |: 
our own Twenty-third gave up their lives, at Chatean-T) 


} 


where the brave boys of the gallant Sixty-ninth won fa! 
glory which will be imperishable. They pierced the H 
burg line at so many points that it resembled a chain 

at every link, and they crowded the Germans through it 


them their way b 


France and Belgium, and sent on 
Rerlin, where they found their Kaiser, who had just lo 
crown, wond ring when he was to lose his head, and the 


the whole system of the Hohenzollerns ‘trembling, totterin: 
crumbling in at their feet, autocracy destroyed, ; é 
world made safe for democracy. 
patriots 


Puls 


well as partisar 


There are some among us, 
fear, now that victory in battle is an aecomplished fact, t! 
we may be cheated, by domestic disturbanee or disorder, « 
of the fruits of that victory se dearly won; that Bolshey 
more dangerous than Kaiserism. Dr. Harper, who 
returned from France, where he rendered conspicuous 
tinguished service, referred to the growth of Bolshevism | i 
and the evils it portends Bolshevism has become do 
| only in those countries like Russia, where the laws hav f 


as life itself. 


| 


powerless and the rulers reluctant to give to their peop! 


a small part of that to which they were entitled and whic! 


Creator intended to be the heritage of every man, as pr! 
And these thoughtless and misguided Bolshe 
in their mad rush to secure justice for themselves, hav: 
injustice to others, including themselves. , 

foret 


But here on this continent 143 years ago our 
estoblished a Nation of freedom for freemen. They p j 
the seed of a Government destined to be permanent, be 
they fashioned and patterned after the faith which the 
fessed, Democracy’s cardinal principle that all men are cyual 


in the eve of the law is based on Christianity’s cardinal | 
pal that all men are equal in the sight of Ged. And this « 

whieh has successively withstood invasion from withou 

insurrection from within, will survive this dreadful confi 

its people will emerge from it stronger, bigger, better m 

women because of the serviee they have rendered and the sacri d 
fice they have made, and they will enjoy a progress and ' 


perity greater than they have even realized—far greate! . 
they have ever dreamed. 
And when we reeount the achievements of our heroes |5 t 





co 


any wonder that men and women everywhere are gatherine a 











saab | 


to whom we owe 
And it is not alone fitting but 
and think of those who 


ure to-night to pay tribute to those SO | 


ch and who are not returning? 
ommendable that we should pause 
ontributed most, those who have already “gone west,” those 


young men, the very flower of American manhood, who to-night 


i 


e “in Planders fields, 


of whom sleep under soil 3,000 miles removed from home and 


| 

. " | 

where poppies blow,” tens of thousands | 
| 


family; their graves are not strewn with fragrant flowers to 
he moistened by a n®ther’s tears or sweetened by a sweet- | 
| t's kiss; their only tombstone is a small wooden cross, the 





mbol of justice and the emblem of Christianity, which indl- 


that under ground consecrated by the blood of a million | 
; there lie the sacred bones of an American warrior, an | 
\ ican patriot, and an American martyr. And the only 
‘t and solace which their loved ones can have, apart 
the pride which th must feel in their patriotism and 
crifice they have made, is the knowledge that when ft! 
ris¢ they Will, hey \ ill be permi ted to mn n ( 
; of the angels when they sing 
the beauty of the Chr was born across thé 
h a glory in Hi i that transfigured you and f 
He died ft mak holy, so we died to make mer 
Wemorial Day. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
7 ' > ya : ony Lp ie 
HON. CHARLES B. TIMBERLAKE. 
1 COLORADO 
T 
Ix tHe House or RepresenTATIVES 
ri oo 1979 
join tion (H. J. R G7) t i g t! I ‘ 
to tho who served or g others to the serv f the count 
Great War 
hIMBERLAKI Mir. S ker, it is indeed fitting on thi 
il Dav—which for 50 yvears has been patriotically ob 


by a grateful 0 commemorate the sacrifices of 
who fell in defense of freedom and liberty, that to-day 


Hall our National Representatives of 


people 1 


ol (Congress, as 


tire people of our loved land, we meet to do honer to our | 


boys who have fallen while fighting our country’s battles 





and here we p age to them with full hearts—to 
es of 1776, of 1 i8G1, and with a fresher sorrow 
by time’s si power, the brave band we so 





ombat civilization’s foe and ban 
fevered brain mceived dream of a “one 
\ empire.’ Upon attempt of the realization of this mad 
he ancient Persians wrecked their fortunes, and on down 
b history to the sad hour when the house of Hohenzollern 


cathered toge 


the ill-e 


the stroke of the clock that bade their hordes march 
the sume defeat that met other dynasties possessed of 

ld dream of world power 

this was the mission of the millions ef America’s youth 


defense of the freedom of the 
onrushing tide Prussian tyranny—and 
the lines of defense and turned the for 
for the Allies is known to all men. 
American who wore the soldier's garb, 
marched to its martial 
battle front We 
and cheers, and 


in one vast Army for the 
the 
‘Vy strengthened 
war into victory 
Vy we honor every 
{ his country’s 
in the training camp or at the 
returning soldier host with lo 


to stop of 


fe 


colors, and airs 


wel 


fol 


ve 
v¢ 


mpanions who return not our hearts are heavy, oul 
bows As 2 Nation we sorrow for our dead, and 
we syimpathize with the bereaved fathers, moth 

nd widowed brides of our land. To-day our millions 


de from the busy cares of life to hold sacred communion 
* brave 1 


¢ 


dead, to contemplate their deeds of 


valor, anc 


crifiee 


words have power, to commemorate their saci 
by in words, but deeds, can we in the future prove 
preciation of the laying down of life of more than 
of the flower of the manhood of our country. Of these 
33,000 were killed in action—a magnificent array of 
manhood. Decoration Day takes on a deeper meaning 
of these new-made graves. This is the saddest 30t) 

May we have ever known. The dread scourge that du 

past winter visited our camps, the unavoidable accidents 
ess incident to gathering creai groups of men together, 

tol) swelled the number of our dead. Al this added to 
“ny battle has drawn heavily upon our man power and to-day 
7 vily upon our sympathies. But why recount all this 
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bioodshed, sacrifice, and sorrow 
obligation bequeathed by the «i 
heroic; may the living be nob 

May we as Americans, in what 
selves, jealously guard that whict 
lives, to defend. 

Here in this Hall may we stand 
front-line trenches, and send 
the line back to the people, “ W: 

Joining with us in the years th: 
brave soldiers spared to us from t] 
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We have been pained to note from ye: 
diminishing number of the survivi vete 
taking part in these memorials 1 soo 
have crossed the divide, t their 
beyond 
This is the day sacred ‘ 
if W he the r they fell at Yorkte ( 
fields of I‘rance and Mander { 
Soisso: or on the bleody field of t Ar 
I ing for their country’s servi hie 
honor and homage, and, as | > 
I morate their valor and sacrifice ir 
Vi in France and Belgium I! iw alo 
ion W tht by the cruel W 
vhich we contendes I 
who had fall I 
h n li from the M 
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House [It has le a g impression upon im id nat 
my thoughts tak } that N Mi 1 
Wful ti ! 
t! greatest Memorial D; ! coun Sf 
For mo than halt entul i hit been sa 
‘ Al> Annually we have paid i ze to by ‘ 
Rebellion. For the p: 20 ye : ided to t ; 
ber the departed of the Spanish-American W:; nd 
grouped with all these heroes, whose number of dead is ir 
as the years roll by, we add near 80,000 of our citi 
have made the supreme sacrifice during the World W 
resolution, which I know ill be ad ed b Lime : 
clude these heroes, and besi tend nse 
fathe , Wives, and relatives of tho who sacrificed thei 
that victory might be attaine 4 e! country tril 
l! kinds have been extended ou “ef e soldi 
ge displayed by these sok < r re sent } 
ter and courage of the peo} he sons « , 
© responded patrioticall » 1] iy bas ed 
their forefathers, who ways fough 
Lppro imatel) 5.000 nen trom tha “Sisete: , 
in all branches of the Army and Na (pro 
more vere drafted under the provisioi if } 
iaw 
For centurie ie people of N Vex 
that they are a liberty-loving peop Unde ‘ . 
ircumstances the so New Me ‘ 
urageous, throwh against the ' ‘ 
During the Rebellion 6,000 me e i 
flag, and histery tells us how the) 
tha iwful erisis Tyr ug the S] : in q \ 
me-fourth of the regiment known in 1 
| Riders were from New Mexico. Approxim 
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the price paid by of our in the 
s> gave their lives so that our institu- 


ate and permanent and insure the world’s 


sons 


freedo! We beheld them as they kissed their wives, mothers, 
sisters, and their children good-by, leaving their usual occupations 
and hon 0 £oO and fight the battles of their country. We 
beheld them as we saw them entrain at the various stations 
‘mid the cheers of their fellow citizens. We behold them upon 
the glorious bat lds of the World War. We are with them 
Chateau-Thierry, Vaux, Belleau Wood, St. Mihiel, and the 
Argonne Fores We know how they behaved on these battle 
tields i olplaining or asking any questions. New 
Mexico an active part in all of the war activities, over- 
ubseribe the war loans, ts legislators, in extraordinary 
session J during the first two weeks of May, 1917, placed at 
the disposition of the vernor and State council of defense three- 
ourths o lion dollars for the purpose of aiding the Fed- 
eral Gover! ut in winning the war—an enormous amount, 
kin nto consideration that we are a struggling Common- 
\ rhe reason for this action on the part of the legislative 
( State was that we wanted to be sure that the 
s made by the Kaiser and his cohorts should not 
l out Immediately upon the declaration of war the 
ern our State mobilized our National Guard at the 
ense ¢ e State, an organization composed of eighteen hun- 
‘ every one a soldier, and many of them had seen active 
<¢ Mexican border. Our machine-gun battalion, com- 
posed o picked from our National Guard, has seen active 
SO1 vers and is considered one of the most efficient units 
in the <A n Expeditionary Forces. In one word, in the 
ereat di of the war the illustrious sons of New Mexico 
player part with marked courage and bravery, thus 
en gy eredit upon our Commonwealth, and their deeds shed 
Isle 1} he leeds of our forefathers. We are proud of 
I ! vhen we are paying tribute to our heroes, let 
re mothers, the widows, and their orphans and 
s! t tude in substantial manner by providing for 
a ‘or those of our heroes who are maimed and 
\ to-day carrying painful wounds and broken in health 
t their heroic deeds. Our heartfelt gratitude to the 
and dead and our sympathy for their mothers, fathers, 
! elatives whose sons lost their lives in the awful tragedy. 
Render our profoundest thanks to our Almighty God that He 
bore through the bloody conflict safe and strong and 
power ‘ ] iture of our country and the whole world 
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\ Lio) ‘i speaker, bY proclamation ol G John 
= mmane i chief of the Grand Army of the 
he n e \ ISGS, Memorial Day was first established, 

I e to orate graves of our fallen heroes of 

vil W Hence ippropriate in our observance of 
v « sadnes gladness to pause sufficiently 

St 3 special ft ite » those who gave their lives 

a N ol gh ive All honor to the great name of 
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On the present occasion we find ourselves engaged in an exey- 
cise having for its object not only honoring the memory of thos: 
who fell in battle in the great Civil War, but to do equal honor 
to the Nation’s soldier dead, whether they fell at Lexington o 
Yorktown, at Saratoga or New Orleans, at Sumter or App 
maittox, in Cuba or at Manila Bay, at the Marne or the Argon 
To-day the hearts of 100,000,000 people, without regard to se 
tion, creed, or political affiliation, are united as never befor 
the history of the American Republic oma Memorial Day 
ecasion, 

We can all recite Wilbur Nesbit's 
greater fervor than ever before: 





























































tribute to the flag 
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Your flag and my flag! 
And how it flies to-day 
In your land and my land 
And half a world away! 
Rose red and blood red, 
The stripes forever gleam ; 
Snow white and soul white- 
The good forefathers’ dream. 
Sky blue and true blue, with stars to gleam aright 
rhe glorious guidon by day; a shelter through the nigh 


Your flag and my flag! 
To every star and stripe 
fhe drums beat as hearts beat, 
And fifers shrilly pipe! 
Your flag and my tlag-—— 
A blessing in the sky; 
Your hope and my hope— 
It never hid a lie! 
Homeland and far land and half the world around, 
Old Glory hears our glad salute and ripples to the sound f 


1 


Your flag and my flag! 
And, oh, how much it 
Your land and my land— 
Secure within its foids! 

Your heart and my heart 
Beat quik ker at the sight > 
Sun kissed and wind tossed 


holds— 


Red and blue and white. 
rhe one flag, the great flag, the flag for me and you, 





Glorifies all else beside—the red and white and blue! 


In addressing myself particularly to the resolution off 
the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Monpetr] I desire 
as all have said, I most heartily approve the resolution 
Congress to extend its thanks to those who served in the 
forces of the United States in the recent world conflict, 
honor them on this occasion for their patriotic sacrifi 
brilliant achievements, is eminently appropriate. That ¢ 


gress also extend thanks to those who served on selective-s i 
hoards and on other auxiliary relief committees is | 
fitting and proper. While we extend our heartfelt tha 


above stated, yet on this occasion we wish to do more. W 
to express deepest sympathy for fathers, mothers, wiv« 
dred, and friends whose dear ones made the supreme sa 
We honor the memories of those whose gallant deeds 
corded among the world’s greatest heroes. Every man w! 
his life in support of his country was such a hero. If 0 
formation is correct, the master stroke of Alexander the G 
who conquered the world 325 years before Christ; the vir 
of Cesar over the legions of Gaul 50 years before Christ ; 
cost him 1,000,000 men; the triumph of William the Cor 
in the year 1066, which determined on whose brow the | 
crown of royalty should rest for 1,000 years; and the f 
Napoleon at Waterloo 103 years ago—while these constit 
high points in the world’s military achievements, yet they 
but miniature affairs as compared with the great military t 
ly enacted across the sea, in which our heroes pla 
part Che earth, from center to circumferen 
shaken as never before by the terror of a multitude of | 
from the Marne to Sedan. It was our own brave soldiers 
just one year ago to-day, by their splendid valor stopp 
of the mighty Prussian Army in its mad drive on 
Chateau-Thierry. In that memorable 
5,000 men, killed and wounded, and in my opinio: 
gree that Chateau-Thierry was the turnin: 


recehtl 





advance 
struggle our 
were 
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of the war. But we shall never forget those awful « 
ceding, as well as those following, that great battle 
it was hard for our people to understand what was a ; 
coing on over there. Never did we realize the sad plig 
Allies until Sir Douglass Haig sent forth his far-awa 
lis ss, in which he said, “ We need men and munit 
r; Ww ust have help and have it quickly. We are 
as though our backs were against the wall.” In resp 
this call the American heart went freely and fully into U 
Tl risis Was pas Che light of hope was soon radiant 
wiere rhe beginning of the end was ir sight Soon 
the abandonment of the attempt to reach Paris the ‘ 
battle line took definite form between Lens and Lar 
extending nol h to tl North Sea and south to Metz. ‘J 





weeks and months the titanie struggle was on, th 


im—i 
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hattle vibrating like a great pendulum, gradually receding | that thousands more of her sons and daughters ted al 
ywward the east, with the glorious victory achieved November | their energies to auxiliary war work, lookir » the alleviat 
i1, 1918. Not until then did the sigh of relief fully come. But | of the wounds of the injured, the improvement of the 
caume—came to the great joy of 100,000,000 people on this | ings of the troops, or the reinforcement of their m 
de and to our Allies abroad. Our returning braves we hail Mr. Speaker, Connecticut does not feel that sl 


delight to-day, and in tender memory of their fallen com thus being willing to sacrifice all for the commo , but s 
recite the lines of Annette Kohn: | does feel that in so doing she acted as her noblest figure in his 
In Flander elds, where poppies blow, tory, Nathan Hale. would himself act and wv ld } : 
In France, where beauteous roses grow, | Then, too, there were represented by the names of t 
fhere let them rest forever sleep veiteneh ements an gnett eceiinh mentin. ol ciate nme 
While we eternal vigil keep ’ necticut sent to the great conflict nearly all th 
\ 


world, including the English, the Irish, the Fren { I 











With our hearts love, h ou I ; 
For all our fatlen “ over there,” ithe Poles, the Lithuanians, f] Ilebre the 
The morning sun will gild with light { Swedes, the Russian 
The stars keep holy watch at night, ' 1 
The winter spread soft pall o1 snow | It was a cosmopolitan arn he sent to th 
The summer flowers about them grow t i spirit with which the T} ‘ 
The birds sing t sweet springtime call Nathan Hal 
God's love and mer guard them all aie wis ' — ountry, was : ; ey 
[In conclusion let me pay tribute to the men frem my ow! ‘ vhich sent forth thousands of Ih met 
who with Kansas, Nebraska, and other western and south If) find withi } Nat hos } 
in troops largely formed the glorious Thirty-fifth and rainst would fail to v ¢ 
ninth Divisi I do this with special pride becauss rom « vrefathers if e permit 
of my personal iends from my congressional distric Lip ur national fami! 
n these divisions It is said upon good authority th There is, Mr. Speaker, pe ding 
Eighty-ninth Division s under shell fire continuously for 93 | a | hich IT have the ] ir to ] Mduced, | 
roing over th ! t St. Mihiel and other places, eight | the erection in Washington. D. C.. of a monume! 
this division winning the congressional medal of honor | Hale 
‘ts of personal bravery and 55 the croix de guerre. Like I hat it will be speedily enacted into law, th 
did our Missouri troops in the Thirty-fifth Division win | ¢h, te of Connecticut and the memorv of her favo 
and distinction on a hundred battle fields, as well a may be honored, and that those who pass hy ma nire 
others who had been transferred to other units after en by tl ho regretted that he had but o f'« 
t. Weare proud of them all. As we pass from the dar 
of war that hung so heavily over our heads the past two agian eer 
and enter the glorious realm of peace, we are reminded of 
‘ophetic wisdom of Webster when he said: EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
I ty and union, now and fore r, one and inseparable | 
I spoke more wisely than he knew Let the American peopl . : r , : , . 
e in the light of his admonition HON. HENRY |. EMERSON 
oO}! OHIO 
Ix true House or Represenvrarives. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS Gs ost als aaa = 
, j I [hRSON Mr. Spea ~~. 2 ong i 
' r , ‘ , orn 7 . ¥ Y ‘ Y 
HON, AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, |i tice to the soldiers, sailors, and 
OF CONNECTICUT - 2 
L ike il at all a el 
Ix tHe House or RepreseNTATIVES. ib d th ral appropriation bill ¢ S300 
m to the $60 r ved 
} Jou Tune 1979 | simple etic WW hn ' 
LONERGAN Mr. Speaker, to-day is the one hundred millions of dollars to settle w: I pleted 


ty-fourth anniversary of the birth of Nathan Hale, Col ontracts. Why should we not pay the sol irt o 











t's noblest son, martyr, and patriot, whose one regret, ha owe hi a ¢ ete 
ut to make the great sacrifice for his native land as I tach hereto a lette “itte ‘ . 3 
e had “ but one life to give” for it. il, 4 Clevelar Ohio 
r ago the anniversary fell when Connecticut's troop : rs-Saflors-Marir . W " gton, D 
chting with the French and British along the Vesle Ri Sce, 1005-1086 , a ae 
gonne, having already blazed the way to viciory at Car " a 
Since that time the Stars and Stripes have been carri ; , ul ie ; 
plete triumph, and, with the tricolor of France, the st: D Sin: With my g 
England, Belgium, Italy, and Serbia, have swep ‘ u ‘ ré ng tl 
rmany from her haughty pinnacle to defeat and “: a +} ib4 hat i i 
i t >I i h _ { 
pause to-day and realize that the spiri W News, o10 ¢ . . 
n troops, out of which came victory, is the spirit 1 » he ae hat J i 1 clip from the paper where 3 
1 Nathan Hale in those days en ti ict vas 1 © represent on a : to .% ind me mis- 
the freedom of America det . ew = 7 , , 
the same pride and sorrow that Connec nf 
or Nathan Hale she keeps to-day for her young so ' 
across the plains of Picardy and France to « s ee ; 
sea in ships, never to return, sealing \ their WATS 
reedom of our Nation ' we 
the declaration of war against the Imperial Germ: all: Sitenteaey Otinttiiaen: i ered ser 
ment was proclaimed it found Connecticut read; in ountry tdiete ‘Steer -aieeett tho stiy compensated. | 
ps, and 6.755 members of her National Guard were s a hin a r fror B n B. R senfeld. of ¢ reland, O 
Federal authority, as well as more than 500 of her Nava sie kee ae aaa ston | eX] n it: 
Later more than 35,000 went under the selective-sery — — . 2a “I 
ons, which recognized neither money nor position 1 I 
nor blood, but sent the rich man’s son to war should m 7 t : 
ler with the poor man; sent the man whose ancestors On 
Concord and Lexington alongside of the man whosé es i ; 
learned liberty in a foreign land at the knees o re af ; . 
( Schurz or Daniel O'Connell: sent the sons of men vo Tae none Rer aaeenienl ‘ 
high places in the land along with the sons of humb ; ‘ ee ee ' 
r I tbe origina 
: ™M Posner is only « , 
re is « nleted it ill show that Connecticut ‘ ted to do their < 


tive fighting forces and | he drudgery 
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Memorial Day. 


KNTIENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, ADDISON T 
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rida ‘ We / sv, {§ 
( join i. we Oe 7) ‘ 1S 
e y ) | ' hk ery } 
( t W 
i, ¢ That th thant of Co ( are | yw ¢ 
ul who served in the armed for of the United 8S 
the Imperial German Gove t and ! 
patriot icrifice, steadfast fidelity, brilliant strategy, and 
rvice, secured a victorious peace, gave t he world a 
into the high ideals and lofty purp« f America, and lef 
neratious a splendid heritage of ha hievement and not 
to duty 
fhat the thanks of Congress icreby extended to th 
Li e selective-service boards in the var uXiliat 
patriotic, humane, and benevolent work at 1 ind 
battle contributed so greatly to ft) gu ) 0 
or our valiant warriors, 
l t] thanks of Congres herel xtended th 
tives who, patriotic and uncomplaining, ga t 
r dearest in the hour of the Nation’s need, and 
ipathy extended to tho hos k > 
disabled in the great strucg! 
gress reverently expresses its profound é 
sublime act of those who made the supreme rerincs 
lives for their country and their country’s caust 


Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Mr. Speake 
favor of the pending resolution, and I am certain 
loyal citizen in this country will approve our action he 
expressing officially the appreciation of Congress o 
did service which has been rendered by our brave boys 


? 


other patriots mentioned in the resolution whose co 





aided so materially in the glorious and righteous vi 
which the people of the allied powers are constantly rej 
On a visit to Boston after the Battle of Bunker H 


Washington inquired of one of his officers, who had bes 
sloody engagement, Did the militia fight?” * They ( 
the reply. “ Then the country is save d,” said Washi 

the citizen soldier both in the Army and the Navy fouglt 
manfully, gallantly, stubborniy, with ever-increasing | 
through all the wars of our country, upholding the spl 


ditions of the Stars and Stripes, defending our firesides 


homes against an) ind all ‘ho would wrest fro! 
precious liberty vouchsafed to us by the bleod of ou 


and dedicated forever to the sacred principles of jus 
itv, and humanity. They likewise fought in the War of 1s 
kept the invader from our fair land; they f l nd d 
Civil War to forever preserve the Union, that 











der God should have a new birth of freedom ” a1 
ernment of the people, by the people, for the people ” s 
ever live 

In 1898 they fought om land and sea to free from the 


tyranny and oppression that fair isle of Cuba, and b: 








ss, by their daring, by their unselfish devotion to the s 
Is of this land of the free and home of the oppress 
climes they lifted up from the mire of desolati 
tle island in the sea, taught her to govern hers« 


ike her place among the free nations of the eart! 


There hovered over the world during the succeeding 


blackest cataclysm that since the dawn of time had « 

ened I el cly Llo The storm broke in all 

1914. Little did we realize tl living in peat ! 

our own happy tiresides, that our citizen soldiery wou 

called upon to perform the most stupendous task « 

manly men in the tide of time 
It is unnecessary » go into the detai ot itt 

rom the © the brutal autocracy of Germany inv 





tii 
friendly Belgium to date April 6, 1917, when the ' 
United States, aroused to the grave da 
threatened this fair land, declared that a state of war 
between our Government and the then Imperial Govern 


, 





Germany. We were poorly prepared even to defen 
upon our own shores, much less to fight a foe 
track] ss ocean 3,000 miles away. But America is 
known to flinch, never known to show the “ white 


when our Nation's life was expos ad to danger or oul 
rights imperiled. 
Certaiilly, Mr. Speaker, the achievements of our forces 
a glorious record for the American soldiers and marines 
fought side by side throuch sunshine and rain, throus 
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8 i md y moving throng, 
In your fifty thousand strong, 
Coming at dusk when the wreaths have dropt, 
And streets pty nd music stopt 
Silently comir hearts that wait 
> n ti door and dumb at th va 
And hear your step and fly to your ca 
Ever ne of you won the 
Bu vu, you Dead, most l 
It was recently my privilege to visit the battle fields of 
France nd to meet and talk with the soldiers, sailors, and 
marines from every section of the Union and to learn something 
by observation of the hardships they endured and the dangers 
they encountered. I stood by many a lonely grave of our boys 
who had given their young lives for their country’s honor. I 
returned to America a more devoted lover of my country and 
nore proud of being an American citizen than ever before. 
My heart swelled with pride when.I realized more than ever 
hat the history of the armies of the world shows no parallel 
with the American soldiers in excellence of physique, in high 
den in chivalry, in splendid morals, in courage, in daring, in 
Savuge intensity wh fighting, and in kindness and forbear 
n to the vanquished. They fought, not for money, not for 
zlory, not for power, but for those precious ideals forever en 
| in thi aris of all true Americans, which haye made 
oremost Nation of the world 
THEY'RE COMING HOME 
V} hurried on from Portland, Maine 
And Portland, Oregon, 
Irom lake and gulf and hil! and plain 


1 drab to doi 


They left the office and the mill, 


The shop, the schooi, the bank: 
I 1 with a single heart and will, 

Each one a fighting Yank 
Onward! Their only battle ery; 


Forward! To win or die; 
‘ victery has gone their way 
chapter of the fray, 


ihn every 


Till love and longing now can say, 
“The Yanks are coming home.’ 
I'rom flame and gas and bitter days 


\na nights of shock and shell 


rhey’re coming home in peaceful ways 
Qr more with us to dwell 
And hats are in the air, 


And drums roll out and trumpets blare 


Their work well done, in trinmph come, 
0 wvs from “ over there.’’ 
lilark’ As the chorus swells the cry 
friumphant from on high, 
rhe heavens sing for you and me, 
Che ocean’s safe, the land is free, 
I world througheut Knows liberty! 
The Yanks are coming home 
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HON. 
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IX toe House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wednesday, June 11, 1919. 

N Dk VEYRA Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a memorial from 
the ¢ imissioners from the Philippines to the joint commission 
of { Ho senate. 

memorial is as follows: 
7 t Senate and Hous of Representatives of the United 
iate¢ 

Che undersigned, members of the Philippine mission, pursuant 
to the instructions received from the Philippine Legislature and 


in accordance with the wishes of the Filipino people, beg to sub- 
mit hereby to the Congress of the United States of America a 
formal petition that the independence of the Philippine Islands 
be granted at this time. 

It is confidently hoped and believed that the Congress will not 
suffer this opportunity to pass by at a time when the whole 
vorld anxious to see international relations established 
upon newer and more solid foundations of universal justice and 
liberty. 

America has constituted herself and has justly been recog- 
nized as the champion of the rights of humanity in the last 
World War, and due ina great measure to her heroic efforts and 
generous aid mankind has been saved from the thraidom of 
greed and oppr and the rights of small and weaker na- 
tions to exist side by siads ith the great powers vindicated. 


is so 


Ssion, 





The recegnition of the independence of the Philippines at this 
time will constitute an object lesson to the whole world in respect 
of the lofty and altruistic aims which have prompted America {, 
take part in the Great War, for it will furnish a parctical apy 
ation of her doctrine of self-determination. 

For the first time in the history of colonial relations a subiect 
and alien race comes to ask the severance of their political coy 
nection with the sovereign nation without recounting any act o 
injustice, but rather with a feeling of gratitude and affection 
Our plea for independence is based not on the injustice whi 
might be found in the forcible subjection of the Filipinos, but o: 
the justice of our claim that the national sovereignty of ow 
people be fully recognized, in order that we may freely fulfil! oy; 
own mission and contribute to the spread and establishment , 
democracy and Christian institutions in the Far East. 

With this end in view, we respectfully submit the folio 
propositions : 

1. That and established in the act ef Congr 
August 29, 1916, the purpose of the Government of the Unit: 
States to withdraw its sovereignty over the Philippine | 
lands as soon as a Stable government can be established there; 
2. That in accordance with the terms and provisions of 
law the people of the Philippines have organized a governme 
that has been in operation fer nearly three years and which h 
offered complete evidence that conditions are ripe for th 
establishment of an independent government that will be ful! 
capable of maintaining law and order, administer justice, 
mote the welfare all the inhabitants of the islands, 
discharge as well its international obligations. 

3. That the Filipino people desire their independence st il 
time, and along with that independence they confidently ho) 
to preserve the bonds of good understanding and friendshi 


as defined 


is 


of 


which bind them to the United States, and to foster the fre 
development of commercial relations between the two countri: 
1. 
The act of Congress of August 29, 1916, entitled “An a 


declare the purpose of the people of the United States 
the future political status of the people of the Philippine | 
lands and to provide a more autonomous government for tho 
islands,” said in its preamble: 
Whereas it was never the intention of the people of the Unit: 

in the incipiency of the War with Spain to make it a war « 
for territorial aggrandizement; and 


quest or 
Whereas it is. as it has always been, the purpose of the peop! 
United States to withdraw their sovereignty over the Phi 
s a stabl 


Islands and to recognize their independence as soon a 
ernment can be established therein; and 


Whereas for the speedy accomplishment of such purpose it is des 
to place in the hands of the peceple of the Philippines as larg 
control of their domestic affairs as can be given them without, in 
meantime, impairing the exercise of the rights of sovereignty by | 
people of the United States in order that, by the wse and ex 
of popular franchise and governmental powers, they may lh: 


better prepared to fully assume the responsibilities and enjo 

privileges of complete independence, ete. 

The statements contained in the above preamble have hi 
effect of ratifying and giving concrete form to the declarati 
which, ever since the advent of American sovereignty i 
Philippines up to the enactment of said law, the Presidents 
the United States and their representatives have been tna! 
concerning America’s aim and policy in the islands 

President McKinley, at the beginning of the Spanis! 
can War, said: 
annexation can 
of morals, 


not be thought of; that, accord 
is criminal aggression. 


Foreible 
American 

In President McKinley’s instructions to the first Philj 
Commission, on the 20th of January, 1899, he expressed the h 
that these commissioners would be received as bearers of ° 
richest of a liberating rather than a conquer 
Nation.’ 

In his message to Congess in the same 
things concerning the Philippines, he said: 

We shall continue, as we have begun, to open the 
churches, to set the courts in operation, to foster industr) I oo 
and agriculture, and in every way in our power to make thes peop e 
whom Providence has brought within our jurisdiction feel that it i 
their liberty and not our power, their welfare and not our gain, we ate 
seeking to enhance, 











code 


} 
blessings 
among other 


year, 


schor i Al 


And again he said: 

The Philippines are ours, not to exploit but to develop, to civilize, to 
educate, to train in the science of self-government. This is the path 0 
duty which we must follow or be recreant to a mighty trust commit 


to us. 
Upon another occasion he said: 


We accepted the Philippines from high duty in the interest of their 
inhabitants, and for humanity and civilization. Our sacrifices, were 
with this high motive. We want to improve the condition of the in- 
habitants, securing them pence, liberty, and the pursuit of their highest 
good. 
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In his message io Congress in the following year he said: 


The fortune of war has thrown upon this Nation an unsought trust 
which should be unselfishly discharged, and devolved upon this Goy- 
ernment a mora! well as material responsibility toward those millions 
whom we have freed from an oppressive yoke. 

I have on nother occasion called the Filipinos ‘“‘ the wards of the 
Nation.” Our obligation guardian was not lightly assumed; it must 


as 


not be otherwise than honestly fulfilled, aiming, first of all, to benefit 
those who have come under our fostering care. It is our duty so to 
reat them that our flag may be no less beloved in the mountains of 
Luzon and the fertile zcenes of Mindanao and Ragnar than it is at home 
that there, as here, it shall be the revered symbol of liberty, enlighten- 
ment, and progress in every avenue of deve lopment. 


The Filipinos are a race qui to learn and to profit by knowledg: 


In his instructions to the second Philippine commission he 
ade the following observations: 

In all the forms of Government and administrative provisions which 
hey are authorized to prescribe, the commission should bear in mind 
hat the Government which they are establishing is designed not for 

satisfaction or for the expression of our theoretical views but for 
he happiness, peace, and prosperity of th veople of the Philippine 
islands. 

President Taft, while Civil Governor of the Philippine Islands, 


L7th of December, 1903, said: 
rom the beginning to the end of the State papers 


which we r 


re I 


ed in these islands as authoritative expressions of the Executive, the 

itto that “‘the Philippines are for the Filipinos,’ and that the Goy- 

nment of the United States is here for the purpose of preserving the 

Philippines for the Filipinos” for their benefit, for their elevation, 
their civilization, again and again and again appear. 


sion, and 


And upon the same occé in response to a particularly 








cious newspaper attack which was then being made upon him 
the American papers published in the islands, he said: 
Some of our young lions of the local press have spoken of the 
ildish slogan,” *“ The Philippines for the Filipinos.” It is unneces- 
to comment on the adjective used, but it is sufficient to say that, 
whether childish or not, the principle makes up the web and woof of the 
y of the United States with respect to these islands, as it has been 
thoritatively’ declared by two Presidents of the United States—for 
President Roosevelt has followed sedulously the policy of P resident Mc- 
Kinley—and by the interpretation of the supreme popular will, the Con- 
of the United States. 
He points out that the actions of the President, as well as his 
uctions, have been expressly approved and ratified by an 


* Congress. 
esident Roosevelt, 
1904, said: 


Pr in his message to Congress of December 


Ve are endeavoring to develop the natives themselves so that they 
take an ever-increasing share in their own government, and as far 
prudent we are already admitting their representatives to a govern- 

I tal equality with our own. * * * If they show that they are 





capa of electing a legislature which in its turn is capable of taking 
ind efficient part in the actual work of government, they «an 
ssured that a full and increasing measure of recognition will be 
them 
And in 1906 he said: 
We are constantly increasing the measure of liberty accorded the 
nders, and next meme , if conditions warrant, we shall take a great 
forward in sting their capacity for self-government by sum- 
x the first Filipino legislative assembly; and the way in which 
tand this test will largely determine whether the self go vernment 
granted will be increased or decreased ; for if we have erred at all 
Philippines it has been in proceeding too rapidly in the direction 
ranting a large measure of self-government. 
hen Mr, Taft was Secretary of War, in the course of a 
al report upon the Philippines, he said: 
they have learned the principles of successful popular 


uss 
























nment from a gradually enlarged experience therein we can dis¢ 
! stion whether independence is what they desire and grant it 
iether they prefer the retention of a closer association with the 
try which, by its guidarce, has unselfishly led them on to better 
tions, 
special report made by Secretary Taft on rs Philippines 
ier political future with Spe al reference to the } Lik y 
had been pursued t he ‘re, he said: 
nditions in th lands to-day vindicate and justify that policy. 
sarily involves its ultimate conclusion as the steps toward 
‘ronment becor ne greater and greater the ultimate independence 
ands, although, of course, if both the Unit States and the 
vere to continue a gover} mental relation between them like that 
England and Australia, there would be nothing inc tent 
e present policy in such a result. 
her on he say 
ir the policy of the Philippines has worked. It s been ¢ 
n the ground that we have gone too fast, tl we have given 
tives too much powe1 The meeting of the assembly and th n- 
tone of that body thus far disclosed makes for our view 
in that of our opponents 
JUS, after the inauguration of the Philippine Assembly, 
‘ut Roosevelt in his message to Congress said 
progress toward self-government is being made in the P} 
1 referring to the Philippine Assembly, he said: 
to this Philippine Legislature has acted with moderation and 
‘traint, and has seemed in practical fashion to realize the e ter al 
] there must always be government, and that the only way 
h any body of individuals can escape the necessity of being 
| by outsiders is to show that they are able to restrain them- 
keep down wrongdoing and disorder. The Filipir people, 








through their officials, 


of 


self-government. 
ginning of a course which will 
decide for themselves whether 
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become 
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independent nation 
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ectior 
be 


rans- 


mitting a special report made by Secretary t on the Philip- 
pines, he said: 

But no great civilized power has ever managed with ch wisdom and 
disinterestedness the affairs of a people committed by the accident of 
war to its hands. Save only our attitude toward Cuba, I questior 
whether there is a brighter page in the annals of international dé nes 
between the strong and the ak tha the page whi te } 
doings in the Philippines 

cane on he ae 

The islanders have made r¢ advances in a hope direction, ar 
they h ave opened well with the new Ph ippine Assembly ; they ! yet 
a long way to travel before they will be fit for complete self-gov en 
and for deciding, as it will then be their duty to do, whether s 
government shall be accompanied by complete independence. 

Former Governor General James F. Smith, in an article e! 
titled “ The Philippines as I saw them,” published in the Suns: 
Magazine of December, 1911, said: 

Yhe holding of the Philippines, not for selfish exploitation but as 
sacred trust for the benefit of those residing in them, the establishment 
of a government, not for our satisfaction or for the expression of our 
theoretical views but for the happiness, peace, and prosperity of thé 
Filipino people, the evolution of a government by Americans assisted 
by Vilipinos, into a government of Filipinos assisted by Americans, an 
the education and preparation of the pec ple for popular self-governmet 
was the broad policy of President McKinley, of President Roosevelt, of 
Governor Taft, of Governor General Wright, of Govern General Id 

nd of all their successors. It is the policy to-day, and its continua 
vill, I believe, bring the Filipino race happy and « ontente d to the i 
ion of its hopes and ideal rarely attained, rarely « yyed, Ss J 
jlood and tear 

After Secretary Taft was elected President, in a me 
Congress, delivered on December 6, 1912, he said: 

We should * * * endeavor to secure for the Fil 
independence and to fit them for complete self-government, with 
power to decide eventually, according to their own largest good 
such self-government shall be accompanied by independ e. 

Secretary Stimson, in his annual report of 1912, said 

The policy of the United States was detinitely and material ‘ 
in the instructions of President McKinley to the Philippine Com! ‘ 
of April 7, 1900, and it has never been “depart ed from sin It 
tained in every step of the consistent progress of ot I 
ment. President McKinley's statement was expres v 
confirmed by the Congress of the United States in t 
the Philippine Government of July 1, 1902. Briefly, I may 
expressed as having for its sole object the preparati t hilippin 
people for popular self-government in their own t l I 
interest of the United States * * *% 

The postponement of the question of independence for th: I 

n deliberately made, not for promoting our interests, bu ly 
rder to enable that momentous question to be determined intell n 
by the Philippine people in the light of their own highest interes 

On the Ist of March, 1913, President Taft adverted { 
Democratic platform with reference to the Philippines and 
quoted that portion of it which referred to the purpose of thi 
United States to ‘‘ recognize the independence of the Philippine 
Islands as soon as a stable government can be established, and 
said that this was “an affirmation of policy only slightly differ 
ing from that repeatedly announced by this and preceding Repu! 
lican administrations.” 

Governor General W. Cameron Forbes, in his farewell speec! 
before leaving the islands, made the statement “that the pl 
forms of both parties reached the same general conclusion 
regard to the granting of independence when a stable govern 


ment 


















should be estzblished.” 











He subsequent! 





a publisl 


speech in this country, corrected this statement to the ext 
substituting the rd “ policies” for the word “ platforn 

Y ; ; . + } 4 

Upon the present administra ing » authori 
the President authorized Governor General Harriso 
opening address, to make the followi e Statement 

We regard ourselvy = stees, a ng, not for th antag 
Uni d States but for e fit « he peop f the Philipp I 
E y step we take will be taken with a view to t timat 
pendence of the i lands and as a preparation for th rele nden 
we hope to move toward that end as rapidly as t fet it 
manent interests of the | is wi m Af 1 stey 
experience ll guide to the st. 3 Iminis 1 wv 
step at once, and it will gi to the tive tize of 
majority in the appointive « ssion d thus in pe 
in the lower house of the legislatut mi ty t I 
s red to them. We do this in the nfident hope ar x tat 
immediate proof will be given in tl ction of e 
the ne ment of the polit ipac tl 

} } Iroad f r I 
who hay t l I 

his ‘ 
1) 
I 
n ( ‘ l 

r , fisl é f t 
of nd of s i « g 
‘ ir th » ? r who 
st r them f t I vi 
+? r n bi it ? té< 
oO iffair N doul d 
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toward the Philippines is a more difficult and debatable matter. We 
can satisfy the obligations of generous justice toward the people of 
Porto Rico by giving them the ample and familiar rights and privileges 
accorded our own citizens in our own Territories and our obligations 
toward the people of Hawaii by perfecting the provisions for self- 
government already granted them, but in the Philippines we must go 
further. We must hold steadily in view their ultimate independence, 
and we must move toward the time of that independence as steadily 
as the way can be cleared and the foundations thoughtfully and per- 
manently laid. : 

Acting under the authority conferred upon the President by Congress, 
I have already accorded the people of the islands a majority in both 
houses of their legislative body by appointing five instead of four native 
citizens to the membership of the commission. I believe that in this 
way we shall make proof of their capacity in counsel and their sense 
of responsibility in the exercise of political power, and that the success 
of this step will be sure to clear our view for the steps which are to 
follow. Step by step we should extend and perfect the system of self- 
government in the islands, making test of them and modifying them 
as experience discloses their successes and their failures; so that we 
Should more and more put under the control of the native citizens of 
the archipelago the essential instruments of their life, their local instru- 
mentalities of government, their schools, all the common interests of 


their communities, and so by counsel and experience set up a govern- 
ment which all the world will see to be suitable to a people whose affairs 
are under their control. At last, I hope and believe, we are beginning to 
gain the confidence of the Filipino people. By their counsel and ex- 
perience, rather than by our own, we shall learn how best to serve 
them and how soon it will be possible and wise to withdraw our super- 
vision. Let us once find the path and set out with firm and confident 


ead upon it and we shall not wander from it nor linger upon it. 


In another message to Congress, delivered on December 8, 
1914, he said 

There is another great piece of legislation which awaits and should 
receive tl inction of the Senate: I mean the bill which gives a 
larger measure of self-government to the people of the Philippines. How 
better, this time of anxious questioning and perplexed policy, could 
we W fidence in the principles of liberty as the source as 


expression of life, how better could we demonstrate our own 
ind steadfastness in the courses of justice and disin- 
n by thus going calmly forward to fulfill our promises 
ndent people, who will now look more anxiously than ever to 
have indeed the liberality, the unselfishness, the courage, 


well as the 
ters Ste in 
to a depe 
e whether ws 


the ith we have boasted and professed. I can not believe that the 
Senate will let this great measure of constructive justice await the 
of another Congress. Its passage would nobly crown the record 
two years of memorable labor. 

And in his message to Congress delivered on December 7, 

1915, he said 
I e is another matter which seems to me to be very intimately 
associated with the question of national safety and preparation for de- 
fen ‘hat is our policy toward the Philippines and the people of 
Porto Rico. Our treatment of them and their attitude toward us are 
manifestly of the first consequence in the development of our duties in 
the world and in getting a free hand to perform those duties. We must 
be free from every unnecessary burden or embarrassment, and there 
is no better way to be clear of embarrassment than to fulfill our 
promises and promote the interests of those dependent on us to the 
utmest. Bills for the alteration and reform of the government of the 
Philippines and for rendering fuller political justice to the people of 
Porto Rico were submitted to the Sixty-third Congress. They will be 


I need not particularize their details. You are 
most of you already familiar with them. But I do recommend them to 
your early adoption with the sincere conviction that there are few 
measures you could adopt which would more serviceably clear the way 
for the great policies by which we wish to make good, now and always, 
right to lead in enterprises of peace and good will and cconomic and 
polit | freedon 


submitted also to you. 


rT 
oO 


In the January, 1915, number of Everybody’s Magazine ex- 
Presilent Roosevelt indorsed this contention, and said: 

iz we act so that the natives understand us to have made a definite 
promise, then we should live up to that promise. The Philippines, from 

military standpoint, are a source of weakness to us. ‘The present 


dministration has promised explicitly to let them go, and by its action 
rendered dificnit to hold them against any serious foreign foe. 


has it 


These being the circumstances, the islands should at an early moment 
be en their independence, without any guaranty whatever by us and 


without our retaining any foothold in them. 
at the outset, all of the preceding statements were 


\s stated 


fina adopted or ratified by the Congress by the passage on 
August 29, 1916, of the law generally known as the Jones law. 

In view of the documents above quoted, of the official state- 
mie made by the constitutional representatives of the Ameri- 
can people, and of the steps taken in accordance with those 
statements, the policy of the United States in the Philippines 
appears to be clearly defined, namely, that it has never been 
nor it the purpose of the United States to retain possession 
of the Philippine Islands for exploitation and self-aggrandize- 
ment, but rather for the welfare, education, and liberty of their 
inhabitants: that the government therein established is de- 
signed not for the satisfaction or for the expression of the 


theoretical views of the American people, but the training of the 
Filipinos in the science of self-government by means of gradual 
participation in the administration of their own affairs; that 
when the Filipinos shall have learned the principles of popular 
self-government, then it is for them to decide whether they 
should be independent or remain under the sovereignty of the 
United States; and, finally, that it is the purpose of the Govern- 
ment of the United States to grant the Filipinos their complete 
independence as soon as a stable government can be established 
in the islands. 
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As has been indicated, President McKinley originally out 
lined this policy, which Mr. Taft so happily summed up in his 
immortal phrase, “ the Philippines for the Filipinos.” Such a 
policy has been faithfully observed by his successors in office 
and carried on by the present administration to such an exten} 
that the Filipinos have been afforded an opportunity to shovy 
that they are in fact able to exercise the duties and powers of » 
popular, complete self-government. 

In view of the foregoing considerations there remains nothin¢ 
to be determined, in accordance with the avowed policy of the 
United States above adverted to, but the following points: 

1. Whether the Filipinos haye met the requirements pr 
scribed in the act of Congress of August 29, 1916; that is to say. 
whether they have shown that they are sufficiently prepared to 
establish an independent, stable government. 

2. Whether the Filipinos prefer independence to any oth 
political status or condition. 

II, 

This chapter is devoted to an account of the work dom 
the Filipinos ever since they have been allowed to take an activ: 
part in the affairs of their government, and particularly a 
the establishment of the autonomous government authorized }) 
the Jones law, with a view of showing that conditions in th 
islands are ripe for the establishment of a stable, independ 
government. 

For a better understanding of the subject, it will be necessa 
to divide this chapter into various sections and to limit ou 
to the treatment of those fundamental elements wh 
constitute the foundation of a popular self-government 
insure its stability and development. 

THE INSULAR GOVERNMENT. 


selves 


REORGANIZATION OF 
The cnactment of the Jones law, in so far as it gay 
Filipinos a greater autonomy in the administration the 
public affairs, has put to a test the degree of political trai 
acquired by the Filipinos under American methods as 
their ability in the organization an efficient national! 


ol 


oi 


ernment. From a study of the manner in which the Fili 
effected the reorganization of the insular government pr 


ously existing, the principles followed by them, the difficulti: 
which they had to overcome, and the results aimed « 
attained by such reorganization, we may form an 
judgment as to whether they possess or not the 
capacity for independence. 

This was not the first time in which the Filipinos attempted 
the establishment of a national government. They have had 
experience along that line when the revolutionary congress at 
Malolos drafted a constitution for the short-lived Philippi: 

Republic under the leadership of Aguinaldo and proceeded f 

establish a government in accordance with the terms of that 
constitution. We find, however, this difference: Whereas at 

that time they had complete freedom of action and could adopt 

a model which seemed to them most satisfactory, in the reor 
ganization of the insular government their action was circum 

scribed by the fundamental rules prescribed by the Jones lay 

This law is, in fact, a constitution granted by an alien people 

for the government of another of different race and with di! 

ferent civilization, inhabiting a territory 10,000 miles away. 
Notwithstanding the difficulties which thus obtained and the 
restrictions to which they were subjected, the Filipinos faced 

the task with courage, and reorganized the central government 

in such a way that it resulted, not in a mere copy of the | 
dential form of government of the United States but i! 


adequate 


required 


system more in harmony with the tendencies and reform 
advocated by eminent American authorities on constitut 
systems. 


Under the system adopted by the Filipinos, the members « 
the cabinet are responsible for their official conduct, not 0 
to the Governor General but also to the Philippine Legislatur 

The reorganization act provides that the secretaries of « 
partment may be called upon by any of the two houses of t! 
legislature concerning any matter affecting their res] 
departments, and they are legally bound to appear befor 
houses for the purpose of giving such information as may 
required of them whenever the nature of the matter pel 
it and the Governor General consents thereto. They are 
entitled to be heard by either of the two houses of the | g 
lature for the purpose of reporting on matters pertainit a 
their departments. In this manner it was made possib 
only to fmpose upon the members of the executive departs 
a certain degree of responsibility to the popular branch of t 
government and, indirectly, to the people, but also a greater 
harmony was thereby established between those two branches | 
the government. In this manner also the Governor General, w! 
is an American, and is the person authorized by law to appon! 


such 






















he members of the cabinet and other higher officers of the gov- 
nment, finds it necessary to consult the representatives of the 
ople with regard to the appointments made by him. The con- 

t of the therefore, is a real check to any arbitrary 
t of the executive. 


{n order to insure better harmony between the executive and 


senate, 
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legislative departments of the government, there has also | 


en created a body known as the council of state, the duties 
vhich ere to aid and advise the governor general on public 
This body is composed of the Governor General, the 
esidents of both houses of the legislature, the members of the 
abinet, and such other memfers as the Governor General may 
point. The constitution of the council of state promises to 
ve the problem of responsible leadership in our government. 
muy not only avoid violent conflicts which might occur be. 
een the executive and the legislative branches of the govern- 
t, but it also enables the people to fix the responsibility for 
e conduct and administration of public affairs. The council 
ate has also the advantage of permitting the Governor Gen- 
to look to it for counsel concerning local and interna 
al matters of vital importance to the country. There can 
no question as to the usefulness of the council of state, and 


trers, 


f 


¢ n 
I 


the réle which it plays in matters concerning the government 
ves to the latter that unity of action which is at once har- 
onious, effective, and responsible—an element so necessary 


| essential to the regular and orderly course of public affairs. 

ng the reforms made by the legislature after the passage 
he Jones law was the adoption of a budget system in 
ncial operations of the government. 
has cured the deficiencies arising out of a 
vstematie plan in the expenditure of public funds. 


of a 


lack 


Under the | 


the | 
The adoption of this | 


rer system, which was quite analogous to the one still ob- | 


ning in the United States, there was no fixed responsibility 
for the preparation and submission of appropriation bills. 


Each | 


iu of the government prepared its estimates and sent the | 


to the legislature through the executive secretary. The 
executive secretary had neither the power of revision nor of 
lination, but his task was confined to the compilation of 
the estimates, and to the transmission of the same in their 


al form to the legisiature. Under such a system each 
au, without taking into account the reeds of the other 
us, merely tried to ask for and obtain the most it could 

obtain, and its success or lack of success in this re. 


depended on whether or not it had the sympathy of, or 


exercise a greater or less influence on, the members of 

e legislature. The result of this system was a costly bu- 
and an unnecessary duplication in the work and 

es of the government. All of these deficiencies were 


by the introduction of the budget system, and its results 
more than justified its adoption, 
he secretary of finance is charged with the duty of prepar- 
e budget after the estimates have been approved by the 
nt secretaries of department. The budget then 
to the cabinet for discussion and adoption, and once ap- 


is 


sub- | 


( it is ordered printed and then submitted to the legisla- | 


for its action. Under this system it is not only possible 
ww and carry out a systematic plan in the expenditure of 
funds, but effective and united action on the part of the 
et is also insured. 
re coordinated and simplified and a proper distribution 
propriations among them is effected. Through this system 
blie enjoys the unusual advantage of knowing in whole 
ietail the different purposes to which the money which 
iy in taxes and imposts is devoted. In practice the sys 
ted in materially reducing the number of appro- 
hills for each year, which, in 1916, when the former 
S in vogue, amounted to 37 laws. 
erally admitted that the adoption of the budget 
irks a decided improvement over the old system and is 


red as one of the greatest achievements of the Filipino 
T + 


resul 


5 ae syvs- 


t has placed the Philippines, to use the words of 
or General Harrison, “among the foremost progressive 


n fiseal legislation.” 

peaker of the house of representatives, Hon. Sergio 

has clearly explained the scope and object of the reor 
of the insular government in the following terms: 

gislature, the first organized under the auspices of the new 
naugurated on October 16, 1916, is imbued jointly with the 


pulses 


: of liberty and democracy, with the highest sense of 
? id responsibility. ‘Thus it has respected established institu- 
nd retained government practice in so far as compatible with 


nges necessary, It has equally shunned the influence of unsafe 
idopted in a foolhardy manner and the puertle timidity that 
; ail constructive work, and the country has assumed the plenti- 
‘he powers recognized by law. The examination of the structure 
government authorized by the Jones act has been calm and 
las been compared with that of the governments of other 


The expenses of the different depart- | 


| provincial governments are elective, and the highet 
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countries. Entering without hesitancy upon the st field of theory 
and practice of the best governments of the world, the Filipino Nation 
has had an opportunity to make new use of its old maturity of judg 
ment, of its acknowledged self-control, adjusting ¢ flights f its 
mind anxious of innovations to the constitutional limitations t} 

real needs of our own life and conditions. 

One of the points brought up concerned the relations of xecu 
tive to the legislature. The scope of these relations under t res 
dential régime and of those generally found und tl IT ir 
system has been investigated. 

Neither of these two systems has been adopted definitely; but gh 
recognizing that the organic law retains certain notable feat f 
the presidential régime, the Filipinos have not given up the ‘ 
improving and perfecting the system implanted by the law referred t 
Within the bounds of the existing constitutional limitations talr 
touches have been given to our political institutions which give them 


character all their own. 

In the first place, the executive departments have been reorganized 
In lieu of the system of indefinite tenure of the departmental! officers 
formerly in vogue, the theory of periodical changes ts teen adopted 
Every three years the atmosphere of the executive department is to be 


renewed at the same time when the personnel of the legislature changes 
in accordance with the results of the last general election. And once 
the democratic influence of the government ts thus assured, the legis 
lature throws its doors open to the department secretaries who, in 
stead of privately going to the office of the various committees, may 
if they so prefer demand the right to be heard publicly in the session 
hall of either house, 

This first step has not been taken without a conscientious considera 


tion of the basie principles of the American Government system upon 
which the United States Congress has modeled ours Ostensibiy the 
Philippine Legislature, which has approved the departmental reorgani 
zation law, has started out with the purpose of coordinating and har 


monizing the powers of the State, instead of separating and scattering 





them, 

In speaking of the budget system, he further says: 

it inaugurates a régime of publicity and places each power he 
State within its own sphere of responsibility It puts the finances 
of the government on an approved commercial basis and joi the 
direct examination of the necessities of the country with the authority 
and duty to disburse the public funds in an economic and eflicient 
manner. It makes the department heads more responsible to the legis 
lature and the people. It frustrates any attempt to establish a vici 
kind of legislation not demanded by public interest known elsewhere 
as log-rolling and pork barrel. It maintains the legislature in a sphere 
of dignity and control, while it stays the hand of an arbitrary chief 
executive ready to make improper use of the veto power. but what is 
more important than all] this. it preserves fresh and pure the constitu 
tional intelligence between the several powers of the State and hetween 
the government and the people; it prevents the useless expenditure of 


energcy 
t} 


by disagreement and friction, preserves stability, and 
: cael 





prepares 





he organs of the government to be constantly ready for orderly, i 
ind efficient action. 

THE PROGRESS OF LOCAL GOVERNMDNT! 

The municipal and provincial governments, constituting a 
they do political units of the Philippine Government, furnish 
positive proofs of the political capacity of the Filipino people, 
inasmuch as these governments, the success of which is ini 


1 


fest, are controlled by Filipinos. From the beginning it ws 
deemed advisable to place the management of munici} 
in the hands of officials chosen by the people of the municipali- 
ties concerned. The crowing notable success of local govern- 
ments has made imperative the adoption of all measures which 
safeguard and increase the autonomy exercised by such gov 
ernments. Provincial officers, which were originally appointive, 
were made elective. The provincial board, which constitutes 
the legislative body of the Province, was formerly composed of 
an elective provincial governor, an appointive provincial treas 
urer, and an elective third member. By virtue of act No. 2501 of 
the Philippine Legislature, approved February 5, 1915, the pro 


mal air 


vincial treasurer ceased to be a member of the provincial board, 
and the Governor General was authorized to appoint a new 
member from among the municipal presidents in the Province 
nasmueh as municipal presidents are elected by popular vote, 
it is clear that the object of thi LW as to grant greater 
autonomy to provincial governments by eliminating from the 
provincial board the only nonelective member. Act No. 2586 


of the Philippine Legislature, approved February, 1916, went 
even further in the extension of popular control over provincial 
governments by providing that the appointive members of the 
previncial board shall be elected by popular vote. These liberal 


reforms have reached not only the regularly organized Provinces 


but also the few so-called special Provinces. In 1915 the office 
of the third member of the provincial boards of Mindoro, Pala 
wan, and Batanes was made elective, and in 1916 the office of 


the provincial governor of Mindoro was likewise mace elective 
This year a law was passed by the Philippine Legislature making 
elective the office of the provincial governor of Palawan 
Inasmuch as all of the important offices of the municipal 
nd direc 
supervision of the same is wholly intrusted to Filipino officials, 
the orderly and progressive march of such government 
tutes a practical demonstration of the capacity and 
the government established by the Filipino people i: 
with the Jones law. 
At the present time all of the provincial governors, who are 
the chief executives of the Provinces, are Filipinos, exeept the 


ind 


consti 


of 


S 
efficiene 


1 accordan 
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vevernors of the Provinces of Cotabato, Lanao, and Sulu, in the 
department of Mindanao and Sulu. Of the 46 provincial treas- 
ivers, -vho are the chief financial officers, 38 are Filipinos, and 
only 1 is American. There are 30 Filipino district engineers 


nnd 13 Americ In the municipalities, with the exception of 
16 American ex-officio justices of the peace, the local adminis- 
tration of justice is entirely intrusted to the Filipinos. The 
supervision and control over the Provinces and municipalities 
formerly exercised by the Governor General, through the execu- 
has now passed to the secretary of the interior, 


LLS. 


tive secretary, 
who acts in that respect through the chief of the executive 
bureau. Both officers are Filipinos. 


In order to promote the free and ample exercise of local 
autonomy, the secretary of the interior and the executive bu- 
reau have adopted the policy of not interfering with the affairs 
of local governments, except in cases where such intervention is 
made absolutely necessary. 

Nor has progress been made along political lines alone; but 
Provinees and municipalities also have improved economically. 
In 19183 the revenues of the municipalities, towns, and settle- 
ments amounted to 7,152,541 pesos; in 1917 these revenues went 
up to 11,401,983 pesos. In 1913 the total expenses of operation 
of all municipalities, towns, and settlements aggregated 5,869,- 
154 pesos, while in 1917 the amount totaled 8,696,535 pesos. 

As the result of the great progress attained by the municipali- 
ties along political and economic lines, there have been con- 
structed great public improvements, such as roads, provincial 
and municipal buildings, school buildings, bridges, and so forth. 
The Provinces and municipalities have also effectively con- 
tributed to the organization of a system of provincial and muni- 
cipal sanitation, the construction of wharves, docks, piers, 
artesian wells, parks, monuments, and so forth. 


PUBLIC LAW ORDER. 


The first natural requisite of every well-organized political 
society is the maintenance of public law and order. Ever since 
the establishment of the Philippine Assembly the general condi- 
tion of order and peace throughout the Philippines has con- 
tinually been improving to the extent that it can now be safely 


AND 


stated that the Philippines is one of those countries of the 
wor'd where life and liberty are enjoyed with the greatest 
order and safety. By temperment the Filipino people are 
peaceful and abhor tumult and disorder. 


Perfect order and peace prevail throughout the Archipelago, 
including the Territory of Mindanao and Sulu. The mainte- 
nance of public order in territories inhabited by Moros has 
always been a problem of grave concern to many. When for 
the first time an attempt was made to place a person from civil 


life at the head of the government of Mindanao and Sulu it 
was believed that public order would be endangered. No dis- 


turbance has, however, occurred, and the normal life of the in- 
habitants was not altered. Moros and Christians came into 
more friendly union than ever before and realized better 

at any other time the ties which united them as country- 
Thanks to this good understanding, it was possible and 
withdraw the American troops in 1917, when the 
United States found it necessary to take part in the Great War, 
American were replaced by Filipino soldiers of the 
Philippine Constabulary, the latter even in number, with- 
out producing the least disorder. 
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Col. Ole Woloe, chief of constabulary of the department of 
Mindanag >and Sulu, in a memorandum submitted to the Secre- 
“\ the Interior under date of November 23, 1918, says, 

g other things: 

I the last f irs the number of grave crimes occurring in the 
f Zam ga have been less than those in the department’s 
mos ivanced Christian Province for the same period. 

I years 1908-9, 37 = itlaws we » reported killed, captured, and 

- 1: for 1910-11, 28: for 1912-13, 40; for 1914, 23; for 1915, 1: 
and f 1916-17, none, This great change from a spirit of outlawry and 
piracy, « ng down from the Spanish régime, to peace and industry 
i it almost entirely by the sympathetic attitude and 
fri ir st of the department vernment toward the Moros and 
Pag tribes of the Province Force without limit had been used for 

00 years apparently with little, if any. permanent results. 

TT Me is 1 more the blood-thirsty ligious fanatic of a few 
vears ago, but is aiding us to a remarkable degree in maintaining law 
ind order. In fact, our success in dealing with Moro outlaws has been 
du Imost entirely to the loyal support and aid we have received from 
the great majority of the inhabitants of 1e districts affecied. The 
M industrious and a good farmer to the extent of his agricultural 

dg He is beginning to see the advantages of education, to 

: S t for his Christian brother, and be more tolerant in his 

i s views He is, however, proud of his history and loyal to his 
eli 1 commerce and education are rapidly widening his horizon. 

Cc ry to the prediction of the calamity howlers, the Christian 
Filipino offi of the constabulary have succeeded completely in win- 
ning the respect and confidence of the Moro, 


This testimony of an American officer is an eloquent proof of 
the success of our policy with regard to the non-Christian tribes. 
As to the rest of the islands an even more perfect peace pre- 
When we bear in mind that the world was in a state of 


vai 
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war and what an auspicious occasion such a condition offers ¢, 
agitations of all kinds, the fact that peace and order remained 
undisturbed in the islands is certainly indicative of the peacefy| 
and loyal spirit of the Filipino people. 

The Filipinos did not only place all their modest energies an 
resources at the service of America, but with the spirit of a re 
and active community of ideals and interests they resolute ly ; 
sumed the international responsibilities of that Nation in the 
Philippines. It may not be out of place to state here that the 
American flag during all that period of world crisis and comm) 
tion waived peacefully over the Philippines, not because it 
supported by a military power, for that was withdrawn. 
because of the loyal and vigilant attitude of the Filipinos. 
longer is any band of outlaws found in any part of the Archi 
pelago. Neither is it easy for such a band to organize withou if 
being Siokeahel by the Philippine constabulary and immediate, 
suppressed. The development of agriculture and commerce wil! 
naturally induce every citizen to devote himself to a legitimate 
occupation, instead of indulging in the dangerous pursuits of 
outlawry and pillage. 

From the experience of these y 





as 


nf 
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years and the naturally orde 
and peaceful temperament of the Filipinos everything points 
the belief that the maintenance of publie order will be insured 
in the Philippines and that a change of sovereignty will eve 
more firmly impress on the minds of the Filipino the necessity 
for such an orderly existence. 
EDUCATION, 


Irom the beginning of American occupation of the islands the 
question of popular education has commanded special attention 
It was not, however, until after the establishment of the Philip 
pine Assembly that education received the greatest impulse and 
development, for the first law approved by the assembly was o 
appropriating the sum of 1,000,000 for school buildings in th« 
different barrios, while the law authorizing the establishment of 
the University of the Philippines was among the first to be 
enacted. 

The policy of aiding and promoting by all possible means the 
education of every citizen has been constantly adhered to ever 
since that time, and now there is hardly a barrio of any 
portance having a sufficient number of school children but has a 
primary school. Liberal appropriations have always been made 
for the bureau education and the University of the Phil 
pines. 

It remained, however, for the present legislature, composed 
two elective houses, to finally solve and satisfactorily settle the 
question of giving primary education to all children of sc a 
age, a question which for many years had been pending of s 
tion. On December 8, 1918, a law was passed appropriating | 
sum of 30,000,000, in addition to the regular annual approp 
tions for the bureau of education, in order that within the perio 
of five years the plan of giving free primary education to al 
citizens of the Philippine Islands of school age could be car- 
ried out. 

From 1912 to 1918 the total number of children in the schools 
increased from 440,000 to 675,000, an increase of 54 per cent 
The number of schools was 3,000 in 1912 and increased to 4 700 
in 1918. During the same period the number of pupils in the 
intermediate schools went up to 67,000, an increase of 160 per 
cent. The number of a students came up to 16,000, «1 
increase of 220 per cent. Voluntary contributions for the main 
tenance of schools and salary of teachers in those municipal 
having insufficient funds for the purpose have increased 
198,000 in 1912 to 468,000 in 1917. 
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Such an improvement in the system of popular educat 
both as to quantity and quality, came hand in hand with the 
assumption of greater responsibilities by the Filipinos. [rol 


Filipino teachers have had charge of primal 


oan 


the beginning the 
education, and they now constitute 98 per cent of the 
force in the intermediate schools and 44 per cent of the te: 
force in the secondary schools. They have also been given 
Of the 350 


ac 


yey 


supervisi 


to higher administrative positions. ies 
teachers S6 per cent are Filipinos and the majority of U 
academic and industrial supervisors are also Filipinos. het 
are six Filipino division superintendents of schools, and both U 
seconil assistant director of education and the undersecret 
of public instruction are Filipinos. 

The University of the Philippines has kept abreast with 
spirit and development of our public system, It was open 
1908S with but four colleges, namely, the colleges of agricultur 
veterinary science, law, and the school of fine arts. Later ¢ 
School of Medicine of the Government, which was previoust 
established, became a part of the university. Then came th 





1 


establishment of the colleges of liberal arts, engineering, ph 
macy, and education. 





The plan of study followed by the unt 
versity is of the most modern and may be favorably compa 
with that of the best universities of the world. 
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Che followit ble « nrollment of students in the univ ty 
clearly of that institution 
Numb f st t | 
1911~12 1, 4 
12-13 7 1, 39 
1913-14 i 1. 50 
1914-15 . a 2, 075 
1915-16 . — 2, 401 
1916-17_-_. 2,97 
1917-18 9 871 
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de of junior surgeon, then to that of senior surgeon, 
pector, and chief of division. The work of the 
ce is distributed among the director of the health 
i the chi f di ions. There is assistant di- 


There are 
sions—one for the provincial service, another for the 


», and still another for the health service of the 


© is at th ame time a chief of divisi 


iin. 
er that each and every municipality may have the bene- 
services of a physician, the different Provinces com- 
or more small municipalities and place them under 
of a municipal physician. These groups of municipali- 
called sanitary districts. The municipal physician is 
to distribute his time among the different towns in 
inspection and receiving consultations; but even with 
rrancrnt — g 4} e most remote pla ‘os in the 
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ment of the commercial activities of the people. The Govern- 
ment created the Philippine National Bank, whose resources 
amounted only to ®20,000,000 in 1916, which increased to more 
than 230,000,000 in 1918. This success has probably very few 
precedents in the world’s history of banking. 

The total foreign trade of the islands in 19138 was ¥215,- 
391,484, with a balance against the islands of 11,000,000, while 
last year, 1918, our foreign trade amounted to ®468,563,494, 
with a balance in our favor of 74,196,648, which means an 
increase of 253,172,010, or 129 per cent, in 1918 over 1918. 

Our money circulation has increased also, for in 1913 we had 
P50,697,282, or 5.52 per capita, while at present we have in 
circulation *132,602,968, or 13.68 per capita. 

Taxation in the Philippines was 4.28 per capita in 19138, 
compared with 5.36 per capita in 1917. 

Another eloquent proof of the remarkable development of the 
islands is the fact that during the last few years 3,065 domestic 
corporations and firms were organized, with a capital of #452,- 
192,197, to say nothing of 95 large firms, American and foreign, 
of world-wide reputation and with enormous capital, which have 
their branches in the Philippines. 

PUBLIC WORKS AND PERMANENT IMPROVEMENTS 

Our economic prosperity thus far obtained is undoubtedly 
due in large measure to the policy steadily pursued by the Gov- 
ernment of devoting every year considerable sums of money to 
the promotion and extension of public works and permanent 
improvements. Roads have therefore been built everywhere, 
thus putting in communication with the outside world places 
hitherto inaccessible, and through an excellent system of main- 
tenance we have been able to prevent the destruction of these 
roads and get the greatest benefit possible from the money 
invested. Shipping has been likewise fostered with the con- 
struction of piers and wharves, the dredging of rivers, and the 
making of other improvements in many ports. The lighthouse 
system has been improved, and the work of coast survey con- 
tinued. The mileage of our railroads has been increased, post 
and telegraph offices have been opened in many municipalities, 


public markets—substantial as well as hygienic—have been 
built, waterworks systems have been installed; in brief, a broad 


policy of public works and permanent improvements in all the 
Provinces has been worked out, yielding the quickest and most 
beneficial results. The following figures show the progress of 
building in the islands: 
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First- Second- | Third- | Total ex i 
Ye class class class Total. | s\onefor senae 
road. road. road. a 
Km Km Kn 
OS 397. 0 (‘> (}) 
") 3. 5 ( ¢ oe 
191 1, 230. 2 1,031 | 337.6 5x (i) 
Ql 1, 587. 6 1, 068, 9 2, 955. 8 5,613.3 P5, 671, 436. 56 
i] 1, 839, ¢ 2,159.9; 3,216.8) 7, 2k 5, 961, 858. 67 
1 2,007.3 , 2,034. ¢ 3,118.1) 7,252.0 6, 949, 595. 39 
2,233.8) 2.024. ¢ 3,138.7} 7,397.1 3, 689, 435. 09 
i 2,564.0 2,024.3 | 2,875.7 , 464.0 7, 201, 190. 79 
) 3, 067.7 2,032.2 3,051.7 8, 201. 6 7, 699, 097. 85 
) 439. ( 2,045.8 3,440.7 | 8,926.1 8,035, 141.05 
7 738.7 | 2,056 3SR4/ 9 188.9 8, 852, 360. 05 
3,936.0 2,019.9 204.8 | 9,230.7 | 5, 744, 839, 52 
I ailable * July 1 to Dec. 31, 1913 ’ Jan. 1 to June 30 only 
INCOME AND EXPENSES 
I following figures show the progress made in the finances 


of the government during the last three years: 


Fina 1 tion of the insular government during the last three 
vears 
. i Increase or 
‘ a1 ? decrease 
t 1916-17. 
I nue irom taxa 








n 25, 769, 492. 78, P27, 957, 308. 95) 35, 448, 412. 30) 7, 491, 103. 35 
Inci 1, 191, 24. 53 1, 664, 392. 05 2, 296, 270. 32 631, 878. 27 
Reve 

me 
- § 479, 212. 96 > 33.810. 77 11,832, @2 > °? 3%, 110. 85 

+> 
er NO, 72M. 73 175, 262, 89 2, 626. 02 2,636.8 
137.52 AS 14, 786. 78 157,%. 73 

rom ited 

Army es @ 
Tra Service = f 25,315. 10 212, 155. 52 
‘ rr 3,927,589.70' 6,208, 239. 88 1, 799, 488. 10 
9,448,230. 70 45,704,855.69 54,781,241.44 9,076,385.75 
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Financial condition of the insular government, etc 


; .-—Continued. 








| 
Items of revenue and 4 Increase or 
: * eect 1915 1916 1917 ere: 
expenditure. decrease 
1916-17. 
Expenditures: { 
General administra- | t 
SR Eiastassacesys P26, 558, 476. 16 P25, 384, 849. 41 #29, 437, 890. 53 4,053. 04 
Expenditures of op- { — 
eration of indus- | 
trial and commer- | 
cial units, ete...... 7, 182,996.20; 7,623,904. 40 9, 063, 829.24) 1.439. 924 94 
Interest on public a 
Es csdcbpwscesess 972, 193. 75 1,000,117.30! 1,289,822. 62 289, 705. 32 
Sinking funds....... 982, 786. 63 686, 873. 14 855,639. 49 168, 766. 35 
Repayment of loans.|.......-....... | 22, 500. 00 22, 500. 00 oe 
Gratuities. .......... iodecvvecwreteas 99, 476. 30 584, 353, 28 484. 876, 98 
Outlays and invest- | | ee 
ae 2, 065, 496. 60 6, 042, 123. 5 3, 992,291.45! 2,049, 882. 
Other expenditures.. 335, 251. 25) 46, 969. 05 162, 391.13 115, 422, 0 


i tetnenenistssinenstseation moeannteemnchibinsnapesentaffioneas 


Total expenditures | 38,097, 200. 59] 40, 906, 813. 13/45, 408, 717. 74 P4, 501, 904.61 
. ——->— = — = —<<< { = - 
Current surplus for the 
_ year P11, 351,020. 11) 4, 798,042. 56) T9, 372, 523. 
Current surplus at the | | 

hoginning of the year. §, 885,006.66, 10,234,116. a7; 15,032, 159.33, 4,798,042. 5 


70, P'4, 574,481. 14 


i 


03:9, 372, 523. 70 


Current surplus at the | | 
end of the vear...... P10, 234, 116. 77/15, 032, 159, 33424, 404, 683. 
NoTe.—Figures in italics indicate decreases 
THE NONCHRISTIAN TRIBES, 

Before President Wilson decided in 1913 to appoint a Filipi: 
majority to the Philippine Commission, the control over the so 
called non-Christian tribes was entirely in the hands of Amer 
icans. It was not until that year that the Filipinos assumed th: 
responsibility for these tribes. Both the Philippine Commission 
with Filipino majority and the Philippine Legslature have ex 
pressed in unequivocal terms, through legislative acts, a liberal! 
and altruistic policy looking to the welfure and betterment of 
these primitive people. 

The act organizing the Department of Mindanao and Sulu, i 
1914, was passed with the object of carrying out this policy 
and of furnishing said territory with a central organizatior 
and with officials who could more directly look after the welfare 
of the inhabitants. Later the legislature established the bure: 
of non-Christian tribes, provided for in section 22 of the Jo 
law, and set forth the duties of the same in the following words 


To foster through all adequate means and in a systematic, rapi 
and thorough manner the material, moral, economic, social, and polit 


development of the regions inhabited by non-Christian Filipinos, always 


having in view the permanent mutual understanding and complet 
fusion of the Christian and non-Christian elements living in the P: 
inces of the archipelago, 

To insure the success of this policy the organization 
extension of public schools in all the non-Christian territory bas 
been the object of special care. Since 1903 primary schools i 
Mindanao and Sulu, where the Arabie and English languages 
were taught, have been organized. However, in view of t! 
novelty of the plan and the distrust on the part of the Moro 
and other non-Christians, the success of the public schools w 
very little. Toward the end of the school year 1914 the 
rendance of these schools was 4,535. During the last five years 
when the Filipinos shaped the legislative policy toward the 
Moros, progress in education has been tremendous. The follow- 
ing figures show the average daily attendance and the expenses 
incurred from 1912 to the present time: 


+ 


Average daily | 
attendance 


So ctes. ioe ete ther koas SREP rer , 807 Pw 
pnvévetesvebasestetdstscheubievees eleetaboweces 4,535 
SOU, GOMNGOE)... vesanensttcd Statice Ovens teak 16, 114 


A clearer idea of the progress of education amongst the 1 
Christians will be given by the following data: The number « 
teachers in the Mountain Province in 1912 was 93; to-day there 
are 251. In 1912 there were 64 teachers in the Province 0! 
Nueva Viscaya; at present there are 67. In the whole Depart 
ment of Mindanao and Sulu there were only 99 teachers in 19!- 
whereas to-day there are 783. The splendid spirit demonstrate 
by these teachers by leaving their homes to go out to the non 
Christian provinces is going to be a strong factor for the uni! 
cation and naturalization of the different elements of the count! 

Side by side with the extension of public schools the pu! 
health service has also progressed. In 1914 the school a! 
health authorities in charge of the Department of Mindana 
and Sulu established a combined plan of schools and public dis 
pensaries, of which 17 are already in operation at central point 
Approximately 30,000 patients receive treatment in these dis 


























































































pensaries every year. Besides these school dispensaries, there 

are 9 special ones under the control of the health service. 

No less important than the health work is the extension of 
public works to all the regions inhabited by the non-Christians. 
Special attention has been devoted to the construction and main- 
tenance of roads, the improvement of ports and landings, the 
extension and maintenance of telephone lines, waterworks, and 
the construction of public buildings, especially schools and hos- 
pitals. 

jut this is not all that has been done. The non-Christians 
ire also taught how to get the best results from the natural 
esources of their soil. Every year a considerable number of 
vraduates from the College of Agriculture are sent to the non- 
Christian provinces, to the end that they may teach the inhabit- 
ants the modern methods of cultivation. Interisland migration 
has been fostered by the government’s help to those who estab- 

sh themselves on Mindanao and Sulu lands for the purpose 

cultivating them and of living with their non-Christian 
brothers. In 1917 the Philippine Legislature appropriated the 

m of ®100,000 for this purpose, which amount was increased 

to ®250,000 last year. 

By virtue of the Jones law the non-Christian tribes were for 

first time granted representation in the national legislature. 

Chree prominent and representative Moros and two pagans have 

appointed members of the senate and of the house of repre- 

tatives. The Moro senator and representatives have been given 

pecial privilege of taking the oath of office in accordance 

| the rites prescribed by the Koran. This step was looked 

ipon by the Mohammedans as a proof of religious tolerance and 

pect for Mohammedan beliefs on the part of the Christian 
pinos, 

\t the time of the inauguration of the Philippine Legislature 
rtant memorials were presented expressing the feelings of 
lence and affection of the Moros toward their Christian 
ers. These memorials were sent to both houses of the 
ature and were signed by the Sultan of Sulu and by the 

nfluential datos of the different provinces of the depart- 
In them they express their gratitude for the material 
its received and the political privileges granted them dur- 
last three years, and also for the liberal appropriations 
blic works, health service, and schools, and for the rep- 
tution allowed them in the Philippine Legislature in ac- 

v the new organic law of the Philippine Islands. 

memorials the hope is also expressed that the adminis- 

n will continue making closer the present relations among 

ihabitants of the Philippines. Most of the data referred 
been taken from a recent official report submitted by 


Frank W. Carpenter, of the Department of Mindanao and 


7 


) 
i 


nce ith 


CS 


who is at the same time chief of the bureau of non-Chris- 
‘ibes 

tH }LISH LANGUAGE. 
in be asserted without dispute that the Euglish language 


s at the present time as a common medium of communi- 
among the islanders who still speak their own dialects. 
ogress of the English language has been the result of the 
id work done by the public schools, and to-day English is 
ngus widely spoken in the whole Archipelago. 
ss between the central government and most of the Prov- 


inost 


ipnt 


nd municipalities is transacted in English. True, the 
lings of the Philippine Legislature are still in Spanish, 
e acts are translated into English. The English language 


s in the commercial transactions of the islands. 
ill not have to wait very long before the English lan- 
is the official language even in the courts, and the lan- 
most generally used in private life. The present leaders 
people have a working knowledge of the language and 
them read and write it fairly, if they do not speak it, 
difficulties in their official conversations. The younger 
tion has a thorough knowledge of the language and speaks 
ites it in most cases. 
spread of this language as the common language of the 
tants of the Archipelago is assured, not only because it is 
sis of instruction in the public schools, but also because 
ssential to the best interests and the future of the people. 
the plan is carried out of giving primary instruction to 
hild of school age there is no doubt that the generations 
e will speak English, which will certainly obtain firm 
ld among the people. 
not only the public schools that teach English; the pri- 
hools do so likewise. The law requires the Department 
lic Instruction to grant licenses for private schools and 
reise supervision over private schools and colleges of all 
with the power to approve their courses of study and to 
» their licenses if the conditions established by the Govern- 
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ment are not fulfilled. For a long time now these colleges and 
schools have been ordered to make English one of the required 
subjects, and their instruction has steadily improved. 

It is inconceivable that the Filipino people, when they shall 
have become independent, would take any step other than that 
of continuing this policy. It would be unreasonable undo 
what has been done without mentioning the great expense 
which such change of policy would involve. We therefore 
venture to assert that the predominance of English is ured 

REQUISITES 


to 


A 


FOR A STABLE GOVERN MENT. 


r 


The phrase “ stable government” has a definite meaning in 
the foreign relations of the United States, especially in conne: 
tion with its dealings with the weak countries that have foucht 
for their independence. This not the first time that th 
American Government has made use of this phrase as regards 
the recognization of new States. 

The conditions required by the United States before granting 
such recognition are merely conditions of fact; that is to say, 
where a government de facto is established and whether such 
government has conditions of stability. In 1S75 there was 
considerable agitation in the United States for the recognition 
of Cuban independence, and President Grant in his 
to Congress expressed the idea that recognition would 
possible until the Cuban people could establish 
possessing elements of stability. 


is 


message 

not be 
a government 
Quoting his words: 











Where a considerable body of people, who have attempted to free 
themselves of the control of the superior government, have reached 
such point in occupation of territory, in power, and in genera! o1 
ganization as to constitute in face a body politic, having a govern 
ment in substance as well as in name, possessed of the elements of 
stability, and equipped with the machinery for the administration of 
internal policy and the execution of its laws, prepared and able to 
administer justice at home, as wel! as in its dealing with other pow 
ers, it is within the province of those other power recognize i 
existence as a new and independent nation 

Dwelling furthe1 what hi igl r 
was, he said: 

To establish th ondition of things essential to t recognition of 
this fact, there must be a people occupying a known territory, united 
under some known and defined form of government knowledged 
by those subject thereto, in which the functions of yvernment ar 
administered by ual methods, competent to mete out justice to 
citizen trangers, t afford remedies for publ and ivat 
wrongs, ible to assume the correlative international obligntior 
and capable of performing the rresponding internatior ‘ 
sulting from its acquisition ights cf sover I 

President McKinley, in discussing the recog! of the i 
dependence of C1 quoted the 2 of P1 Grat 
saying: 

The United Stat in addition to t test imposed |! t 
s the condition of the recognitior independence b; ‘ 5 
(to wit, that the revolted State li “constitute in t 
politic, having a government ir stance as well as in name, p 
sessed of all the elements of ability,” and forming de facto, “if 
left to itself, a State among the nations, reas mably capable of dis 
charging the duties of a Stati has imposed for its own government 
in dealing with cases like these the further condition that recognition 
of independent statehood is not due to a revolted dependency until 
the danger of its being again bjugated by the parent State has er 
tirely passed awa 

As a result of the war, Spain had to withdraw her s 
ereignty from Cuba. ‘The American Government temporar 
occupied the islands and proceeded to organize a stable g 
ernment. The first measure was the taking of a censu cl] 
would show the degree of political capacity of the people Ir 
this way it was found that 66 per cent of tl nhabit 
the island could neither read nor write—a percentage greate 
than in the Philippines, where illitera s 30 pe en ul 
limited suffrage was established, based mor or 3 on the 
same conditions now required in the Philippine After the 
census the military governor, Gen. Wood, promulgated a |! 
which provided for the holding of provincial and municipa 
elections. Thereafter the same voters who took part in thes 
elections were qualified to choose the members of the constit 
tional convention which drafted the constitution of Cub: Th 
military governor inaugurated the convention, i b 
of the Secretary of War said, among other thing 

It will be your duty, first, to fram I lont constit e 
Cuba * * © adequate to secur t e, order f 
ernment. 

The constitution adopted by the C | 7 
tirelv satisfactory to Secretary Root, but being ~ ( 
conscientious deliberations by the representatives of the peo 
ple of Cuba, it was accepted. On December 31, 1901, the peo 
ple of Cuba chose their provincial governors, their councilo 
and members of the house of repres¢ ntatives. and the pres 
dential and senatorial electors. These last met on Februar; 
24, 1902, in order to choose the president, vice president, and 
senators. After the election of these officials the American 
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Government made ready to transfer to their hands the reins examined, and with few exceptions followed. As indicative, howeyer 


of government. The condition of stability had been fufilled, 
and on May 20, 1902, the military governor, on behalf of the 
President of the United States, read the memorable document 
which transferred to “the duly elected representatives of the 


the government and control of the islands,” 
‘the occupation of Cuba by the Uaited States 
of the islands” to be ended 

\ “stable government” has, therefore, been construed to 
mean, in t Cuba, a government duly chosen by the 
people. This was the clear interpretation adopted by the Ameri- 
ernment. 
It is evident that this 


people of Cuba 
and declared 
and the military government 


l case of 


ean Gov 


is the same interpretation given to the 


phrase “stable government” as used in the preamble of the 
Jones law 
That the Filipinos now have a government of this sort, a gov- 


ernment constituted by the people, able to preserve order and to 
comply wi its international obligations, can not be denied by 
any fair-minded man who knows the conditions of the country. 
Our present government is a government based on the peaceful 
suffrage of the people, representing the whole country, deriving 
their powers from the people and subject to the limitations and 
safeguards which the experience of constitutional government 





has shown to be essential to the maintenance and protection 
individual rights 
Our c al, provincial, and municipal governments rest upon 
the peaceful suffrage of the Filipino people. The insular govern- 
ment has at its disposal a complete governmental machinery 


recognized and supported by the people. The guiding part of this 
machinery is already in the hands of the Filipinos. There is 
an Philippine Legislature whose members are elected by the quali- 


fied voters of the islands, which legislative body is invested with 
general legisative powers within the limitations laid down by 
the Jones law In said legislature the non-Christian element is 
presented by nine members appointed by the Governor Gen- 
We have als judicial system based upon the American 
principle of independen¢ of the judicial department. Our 
Ws and our courts are of the modern type, like those of the 
most progressive nations of the west, Our codes are based on 


erican jurisprudence, taking from the Spanish 
their conciseness, symmetry, and philospohy, 


Spanish and Al 


ubstantive lnWs, 


and from the American laws of procedure their facility, com- 
sense, and efficiency. The limitations and safeguards for 
i@ protection of individual rights are thoroughly ingrained in 
the political life of the Filipino people and no political change 
that ght ke place would in any way impair them 
We hav herefore, a stable government in the Philippines 
which fulfills all the conditions required by the United States 
othe vases of recognition of new ‘States, especially in the 
f of Cuba, and this governinent is now in operation and is 
ctically «controlled and directed by the Filipinos themselves, 
If the Governor and Vice Governor General of the Philippine 
Islands were to be suddenly withdrawn from the archipelago 
nd ir ir place Filipinos were appointed, no part of the gov- 
eC] machinery would suffer thereby and every piece 


vould move as regularly and as orderly as at present. 


thereof 


"he testimony of the representatives of the American Govern- 
ment in the islands during all the time that the Philippine 
Government was in the hands of the Filipinos bears ont the 

ertion which we made in regard to the conditions of stability 


of the Philippine Government 


Savs Governor Harrison: 















ar 1,000 municipalities in the Philippines, all of which 
‘ erned elective Filipino officials There are about 42 
I ine it istands likewise governed by Filipinos. rhere are 
f the legislature composed entirely of Filipinos. 
‘ n members in the cabinet six are Filipinos, and most of 
ar f the executive departments of the government are Fili- 
s te it is true that there are still some 700 Americans in 
t Philippines, but for i most part they are teachers, professors, 
I Se itist and to my mind a class of men who would be desired 
1 } Malis os even they had complete independencs 
r nt picture of practical autonomy It has been going 
‘ st two and a Bb years, or ever since the recent charter 
hy C n us by Congress, and in my opinion, during those two 
a balf years the Filipinos, having been given an opportunity, hav 
tisfactorily demonstrated the fact that they have already established 
are mi 1ining the stable form of government which is prescribed 
e eamble to tl Tones b 1 prerequisite to their independ 
(yn another occasion he said: 
5 erament, by experience, by financial ability, in every way the 
10.000,000 Filipinos are entitled to be free from every government 
Viee ¢ Charles E. Yeater, in an official telegram to the 
Secretary of War, reports: 
The capacity for initiative and the constructive spirit evidenced by 
the legislature, the first organized under the Jones law, ts worthy of 


commendation. 
‘t expeditiously but 


Its eapacity to investigate government problems 
with due caution is certainly unprecedented 


great 


and to a 


in history, considering that for three centuries this people had prac- 
tically no political rights and were debarred from the benefits of edu- 
cation American legislative pra and procedure has always been 
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of their independent frame of mind it may be noted that a ging} 
legislative committee has had charge of both appropriations and wav 
and means since 1907, and under the provisions of the Jones law jh; 
adopted substantially the basic principles of the English budget sys;om 
instead of maintaining a rigorous application of the theory of / 


the 


| separation of governmental powers as far as the legislative and exec 


| tive departments are concerned, the latter directe 


| tion of the military operations carried on by the An 


‘ gurated by the American Government, they heartily lent 





by an American 
This legislature has given to the secretaries of the various departmen;: 
the right to appear before either honse to defend publicly the measyr< 
proposed by the executive or to oppose measures originated in 1 
houses. Finally, as one of the representatives in these islands of 
United States Government, I wish to attest the patriotism of 
Filipinos and their loyal attachment to the United States Govern 
This legislature which has just terminated its sessions has acted 
judgment and prudence and in what it has done and left undone du; 
ing its term now drawing to a close, and shonld be credited for ¢} 
wisdom with which it has guided and directed the Filipino peo; 
the paths of order and tranquility during these recent years of a); 
universal turmoil and unrest. Perfect peace has prevailed her 

all provincial and municipal government instrumentalities of fore: 

had no function to perform. 

In regard to honesty and efficiency, the Philippine govern 
ment can be favorably compared to the best in the world. N 
charge of bribery has been made against any high oflicia 
Cases of misappropriation of public funds have been exc 
tionally few, and only subordinate officials were involved. 
offending parties have been discharged from the service, 
whenever sufficient evidence for conviction was available 
were prosecuted. 

Efficiency in the civil service has been maintained at 
standard. Appointments of chiefs and assistant chiefs ot 
sion have been based strictly on merit and not political co: 
erations. In most cases men who had served for a long 
have been promoted to these positions with a view to the ef! 
ciency of the service. 

Every citizen has enjoved civil and political rights witho 
hindrance and amid public peace and safety. Religious | 
ance has grown to such an extent that all Christian denom 
tions are working in perfect harmony; Mohammedans 
Christians in Mindanao and Sulu respect each other’s rel 
practices. Moral campaigns have been carried on at all 
with appreciable .results in the uplift of the people. 

The progress made along material and economic lines 
cent years shows the entire confidence of all the reside 
the Philippines in the orderly and stable conditions 
country. 


th 


IIT. 


It would seem to be entirely unnecessary to discuss the q 
tion of whether or not the Filipinos desire to be independe| 
this time, but some doubt being entertained by a num) 
American citizens as to whether the Filipinos, after being give 
the opportunity to manage their domestic affairs, would 
prefer, for their best interest, to continue certain relations 
political dependence with the United States, we have d 
to devote this chapter to a treatment of the present aspi 
of the people in relation to the independence problem. 

If the historical events in the Philippines in 1896 and 
are studied, it will be seen that the longing for independe: 
was the most powerful sentiment behind the revolution 2 
Spain the latter year. With the breaking out of hostiliti: 
tween the United States and Spain the Filipinos saw 
chance to destroy Spanish dominion and to declare thei! 
pendence. They turned a deaf ear to the alluring pro! 
made by the Spanish authorities, and, with the moral an 
terial support of the Americans, they—-the Filipinos—we! 
tunately able to defeat the Spanish forces and to seis 
tically all of the territory of the islands. Then the 
organized a government under Aguinaldo, whose au 
spread throughout the islands and received the approbatio! 
consent of the people. 

This aspiration for independence was the thing that mo 
the Filipinos to go through the sufferings and sacrifices 0 
other war against the Americans in 1899, in spite of th 
that they knew beforehand the weakness of their forces an 
certainty of their defeat in the face of the formidable po 
and the unlimited resources of the people of the United 8! 
It has frequently been said that the war against the Amer! 
was but the work of a group of Tagals, but the extent and « 





} 


forces and the unanimous resistance with which they — 
everywhere prove that the national sentiment of the Fill] 
was opposed to a new domination. oat 
The Filipinos accepted peace, not for the purpose of givine 
their aspirations for independence, but only to change th 
method of obtaining them. They were willing to go through M 
training in self-government which was required of them in 
hope that they would thus secure their independence soon 
They were convinced of their own capacity, and therefore inst 


of obstructing the work of reconstruction and progress 
Thiet 
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ffairs. 


The history of the last 10 years, from the organization of the | 
‘hilippine Assembly, when for the first time the people were | 
nermitted to express their opinion in regard to their political 
future, proves beyond doubt the firm and unswerving determina- | 

1 of the Filipinos to obtain a full recognition of their inter- 


itional sovereignty. 


Speaker Osmena, in a speech delivered at the close of the 
cislative session on June 19, 1908, made the following utter- 


neces: 


Through all the vicissitudes, difficulties, and reverses the ideal of the 
pino people has remained unalterable. The adverse fortune of Fili- 
arms has not shaken the aspirations of the people, neither has the | 

e hope so often held out in the midst of people’s misfortune 
ibility of the Philippines being made a State of the great American 
ym ever made them hesitate in the least. The [Filipino people 


epted peace, principally because they expected justice 


American people. Far from holding aloof from or making difficult the 
rk of the Government in its implantation, they did everything they 

| to promote and improve it. They went to the polls when the 
municipal government was established; they also willingly took part in 
the government of the Provinces when amid countless difficulties, and 
when the ruins of the revolution still loomed grim and terrible they 
re called upon to do so; and they chose their representatives when 
the solemn hour came for the most difficult test of their capacity to 
manage their own destiny. But neither before nor after did they 
) promise or fear; before and after they aspired for their ‘national 
ndependence, both when they cast their vote in favor of a free and 
ependent life and when yesterday on the battle field they offered the 
of their best sons for the sake of our country and of her ideals. 

We must thus speak clearly in this august place, where fallacy does not 
rk, where deceit has no — and where truth finds its seat, and 
with all of its lofty attributes; we must 

peak thus in this place where we feel with full sense of responsibility 


e justice presents itsel 


r love, our most legitimate veneration for the Philippines. 


"The Filipino people aspire to-day, as before taking up arms for the 
nd time against Spain, as thereafter in the din of arms, and then in 


peace, for their national independence. 


Allow me, gentlemen of the house, following the dictates of my con- 
ience as a delegate, as a representative of the country, under my re- 
sponsibility as speaker of this house, to declare solemnly, as I do now 
efore God and before the world, that we believe that our people aspire 
thelr independence; that our people consider themselves capable of 

ng an orderly life, efficient for themselves and for others, in the con- 

rt of free and civilized nations ; and that we believe that if the people 

f the United States were to decide at this moment the Philippine cause 
favor of the Filipinos the latter could, in assuming the consequent 
ponsibility, comply with their duties to themselves and to others 


hout detriment to liberty, to justice, and to right. 


\t the close of the legislative session on May 20, 1909, the fol- 
ng resolution was passed by the Philippine Assembly : 
s at the meeting of June 19, 1908, the assembly approved and 


pted the following words of the speaker, to wit: 


Allow me, gentlemen of the house, following the dictates of my 
ience as a delegate, as a representative of the country, under my 
ponsibility as speaker of this house, to declare solemnly, as I do 
efore God and before the world, that we believe that our people 

re for their independence; that our people consider themselves 
ible of leading an orderly life, efficient for themselves and for 
hers, in the concert of free and civilized nations; and that we be- 
» that if the people of the United States were to decide at this 
ment the Philippine cause ia favor of the Filipinos, the latter 
d, in assuming the consequent responsibility, comply with their 
to themselves and to others, without detriment to liberty, to 


, and to right.” 


Ww 


Islands in the United States: Therefore be it 


ed, That this house state to the Resident Commissioner elect, 
‘Manuel L. Quezon, that the members thereof would be highly satis- 
upon his appearance before the Congress of the United States 
n he finds opportunity therefor, he should make known to said 
; our aspiration for independence as expressed at the meeting 


ssembly on June 19, 1908. 
‘esident Commissioner Quezon, in fulfilling the 


tained in the above resolution, delivered a speech in the 


the Hon. Manuel L. Quezon, delegate from Tayabas, attended 
meeting and voted in favor of said resolution, and said 
iel L. Quezon is now elected Resident Commissioner of the Philip- 
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| and to submit to it only when they fully understood that they 





| and naval bases’ 


S857 


cooperation, at the same time bending every energy to silidenA In a memorial submitted to the then Secretary of War, Mr. 
larger opportunities to show in actual practice and in the exer- | 
se of great responsibilities what they could do in governmental 


Dickinson, by the Nacionalista Party on September 1, 1910, the 


| following was said: 


These facts are mentioned with the object of showing that the per 
sistency of the Filipinos in being independent is bound up in the recol 
lections of that short period of their past in which, associated with t! 
Americans, they threw down the secular power of a sovereignty and 


| experienced the satisfaction and happiness of governing themselves, 


their interests, and their future. Then, they understood how satis 
factory and sweet to the citizens is the yoke imposed by the power of 


its own laws and the government by men of its own race, and how 


| close and loyal is the cooperation which exists between people and gov 


ernment to better the interests of the country and to enter resolute! 
and without embarrassment into the wide ways of human progres 
Then the Filipinos abandoned all the vicious practices which the form 





sovereignty had extended over all the masses and recovered the gox 
qualities which people free from all yoke possessed. This moved tl 
Filipinos to resist with all their force the new American domination 


might be 
independent in a more or less short period. The efforts of the Filipin 
in Gefense of that government, the biood which its soldiers shed, and 
the money which was employed in the service of the Filipino flag 
recalis to them constantly that short period of its happiness and makes 
them consider the present as u temporary situation which they desire to 
abbreviate as much as possible in order to acquire the satisfaction of 
their national ambitions and their intentions of elevation and enrich 
ment of the country. 

On February 3, 1911, the Philippine Assembly passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

Resolved, That the assembly ask, as it hereby does ask, the Congress 
of the United States immediately to recognize the independence of the 
Filipino people in the furm expressed in the memorial of the Naciona! 
ista Party, dated September 1, 1910; ; 

Resolved further, That the assembly adopt each and every conclusion 
and proposition contained in said memorial; and 

Resolved further, That this resolution be transmitted by cable to th 
Congress of the United States and to the Resident Commissioners of the 
Philippine Islands, suggesting that they present and support the samé 
in Congress before the termination of the present session of said 
Congress, 

On February 1, 1912, the Philippine Assembly reiterated its 
petition in the following terms: 

ResolWwed, That the Philippine Assembly reiterate, as it hereby does 
reiterate, the petition for immediate independence of the Philippines to 
the Congress of the United States. 

Resolwed further, That this resolution be transmitted by cable to the 
Resident Commissioners, in Washington, recommending that the same 
be conveyed to and supported in said Congress. 

On February 11, 1913, in view of the change of administration 
in the United States, Speaker Osmena, in his speech at the close 
of the legislative session, made the following declarations: 

There in America another party now comes to power—the Democrati 
Party. Old in history, new in victory, this party has been unceasingly 
fighting for the ideals of the Filipino people for more than a decade. 
It stated in a solemn manner before all the nations in its Baltimore 


| platform the following: 


‘““We reaffirm the position thrice announced by the Democracy in 


} national convention assembled against a policy of imperialism and 


colonial exploitation in the Philippines or elsewhere. We condemn the 


| experiment in imperialism as an inexcusable blunder, which has in- 
| volved us in enormous expenses, brought us weakness instead of 
| strength, and laid our Nation open to the charge of abandonment of 


the fundamental doctrine of self-government. We favor an immediate 
declaration of the Nation's purpose to recognize the independence of the 
Philippine Islands as soon as a stable government can be established, 
such independence to be guaranteed by us until the neutralization of 
the islands can be secured by treaty with other powers. 

“In recognizing the independence of the Philippines our Govern- 
ment should retain such land as may be necessary for coaling stations 

We trust that the meaning of these words, which are clear and un- 
mistakable, will be transmuted into reality. I believe and hope that 


| this will be done, because the American people are just. The die is 


i of Representatives on May 14, 1910, in the course of | 


he said: 


Chairman, from what I have said it can be seen that the affairs 
islands are not in a very encouraging state ; rather, that the out 
depressing. The Filipinos, however, are patiently and hopefully 


forward to brighter days. We are aware that you 


those islands for your own profit; we are aware that you have 
there to subjugate us, but to emancipate us. The 
tory—the most brilliant history of all the nations 
is inconsistent with any other motive in your dealings with the 
than that of making them free. This great Republic, founded 
red by liberty-loving people, can not undertake any task not in 
with right, justice, happiness, and liberty for all mankind. 
unshaken faith in the future destiny of our beloved fatherland, 
fate was committed to your care. We firmly believe and sin- 
ist that the day will soon come when this Congress, composed 
presentatives of a God-fearing people, will generously give to us 
ngs of that freedom which has made you so happy, so pros- 
nd so great, and which is, after all, the keynote of the happi- 
5 When that time comes—and 
7 that it may happen to-morrow—the day when was raised in 
; the ever-glorious Stars and Stripes will eternally be the 


prosperity of every people 
nes 


d day of our national life. 








cast, and God, who has never failed the other people, will not fail ours, 
In the meantime let us remain quiet; let everyone stay in his rank, 
fighting as he can; let us carry on our campaigns with courage and dis 
interestedness, and either we are entirely mistaken or the days to come 
will be to the Filipino people, who have struggled so much and suffered 
so much, days of vindication, days of liberty. 


On October 16, 1913, the Philippine Assembly passed the fol 
lowing: 
Resolution sending to the President of the United States 


through the Governor General of the Philippines a message fr 
Philippines Assembly in the name of the Filipino peopl 





i Whereas the President of the United States has sent through the Gov 


ernor General, the Hon. Francis Burton Harrison, as message to 
the people of the Philippines, and said message was duly delivered on 
the 16th day of October, 1913, its text being as follows: 

“We regard ourselves as trustees, acting not for the advantage 
of the United Statez, but for the benefit of the people of the Philip 
pine Islands 


“ Every step we take will be taken with a view to the ultimate in 
dependence of the islands and as a preparation for that independence 
And we hope to move toward that end as rapidly as the safety and 
the permanent interests of the islands will permit. After each step 
taken experience will guide us to the next 

“The administration will take one step at on and v rive to 
the native citizens of the islands a majority in the appointive com 
mission, and thus in the upper as well as in the lower ! the 
legislature a majority representation will be secured 

“We do this in the confident hope and expectation th mediate 
proof will b2 given in the a tion of the commission ur r the new 
arrangement of the p tical capacity f those native tiz who 
have already come forward to represent and to lead their people in 


\ affairs.” 
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That th 


Resol Philippine Assembly, in the name of the people 
of the Philippines, pray, as it hereby prays, the chief executive thereof 
to kindly for ward to the President of the United States the following 
message in reply: 

We, the representatives of the Filipino people, constituting the Philip- 
pine Assembly, do solemly declare— 

That the right of the Filipino people to be free and independent is 
evident to u that pursuing the lir of progress for themselves, 


theirs is the responsibility to labor for their prosperity in all lines 
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and direct their own destini This was the aspiration of the people 
in entering into the contest with Spain, and the presence of the 
Americs flag i Manila Bay first and later in the interior of the 
Archipelago did not modify but rather it affirmed that aspiration in 
spite of reverses in war and difficulties in peace. The people, when 
called upon to deposit their ballots, ratified once for all this aspira- | 
tio and the national representation since the inauguration of the 
assembly has but acted in harmony with the popular will. So, in the 
midst of most adverse conditions, the ideal of the people has not 
faltered, ar it is so stated respectfully and frankly on this occasion 








to the authorities of the United States, 
On the other hand, our faith in the justice of the American people 
has been as great and as persistent as our ideal. We have waited 


patiently, confident that sooner or later mistakes and injustice would be 


corrected The message of the President of the United States to the 
Filipino people tells eloquently that we have not waited in vain. 

We accept this message with love and gratitude, and we consider it a 
definite statement of the purpose of the American Nation to recog- 
ni th lependence of the islands. The immediate step to concede 
us a majority on the commission puts into our hands the instruments 
of power ml of responsibility for the institution by ourselves of a 
stable Philippine government We fully recognize and we are grateful 
from the bottom of our hearts for the confidence placed in us dy the 
Government of the UWnited States We appreciate the appointment of 
the Tion. Francis Burton Harrison as governer general, considering it 
the unequivocal announcement of the new era, wherein we expect that 
the attitude of the people be one of decided cooperation and support. 
We believe that the experiments of imperialism have ended, and that 





the policy of colonial exploitation bas passed into history. "The time 
for suspicions has passed, and upon the opening of the doors of oppor- 
tunity to Filipinos the weight of responsibility is made to rest upon 
them, which it were inexcusable cowardice to evade or refuse. Hence 
in a few days good understanding has been arrived at between Amer- 
icans and Filipinos which in the past 185 years ceuld not take root. 
We are convinced that each step taken, while relieving the American 
trovernment of {ts responsibilities in the islands, will fully demon- 
strate as in the past, the actual ability of the Filipino people to 
establish self-government, a under such government guarantee per- 
ma t the life, the property, and the liberty of the residents of the 
islands, whether native or foreign. We do not mean by this that there 
will be no difficulties or hindrances. We do not even hope that the 
campaign, open or secret, of the enemies of the Philippines cause will 
quickly end, but we feel sure that through the use of the faculties 
intrusted to ns the Fitipino people, by the grace of God and the help 
ot America, will proudly emerge from the test, however difficult it be; 

d further, That a committee of seven be appointed by the 
speaker of the assembly to go to the office of the Governor General 


and deliver to hi 

At the jast meeting of the session ending February 28, 1914, 
Speaker Osmena submitted, before closing his speech, the fol- 
lowing declaration, which was unanimously adopted: 





i this resolution duly certified 


“esentatives of the 
lv, solemniy make 


\V rep 
ippine Asseml 


Filipino people, censtituting the Phil- 


the following 
DECLARATION, 


i living, as we 


pend ‘ otte 


do hereby ratify, the national aspiration to inde- 
n expressed by 


cially in that of the 3d of February, 1911, we ratify our faith in the 
ir { iples of the Declaration of Independence made by the 
Ameri eople in 1776. This declaration, though written by Jefferson, 
belo : to humanit and yet holds good Above the egoism of peoples 





( t i I Ss t 
pride 0 n 


ie dazzling mantle of a feigned generosity and the 











tions obsessed by the fleeting triumphs of an imperialism 
ambitious and aggressive, the history of many vears tells us that the 
advancement and greatness of a nation muy be firmly established with. 
out bandonin the fundamental principles of self-government, and 
that this doctrine may be preserved with loyalty and love through all 
changes and through the passing of many generations 

We consider the policy of the present President of the United States, 
and of his representative in the Philippines, the Governor General, as 

t spired by the principles of that declaration. Ilence, in 
cout to the previous administration, which, actuated by the idea 
of I expansi ould nd but vague and indecisive words in 
i ne of conduct in the Philippines, the present administra- 
tion fre the first moment found within its sphere of action categoric 

declarations as to what in its judgment should be the 
fu of Christian people of 8.000.000 placed merely by the chances 
war in the hands of the United States. 

These oreeful declarations were made despite the persistent and 
apparentiy organized efforts principally of those who, being responsible 
fi I I established government by foree yesterday, are attempt- 
ing now, unde the specious pretext of subserving the interest of the 
Filipii keep the people of the United States by every possible 
menns fi loing justice to the Filipinos. The President of the United 
States, as leader of the party in power, and as the exponent of the 
ideas of its people in vogue now, has already started to rectify erro- 
neous theories in respect to the Philippines, exemplified in 15 years of 
imperialistic administration It is now within the constitutional au- 
th« of Congress to definitely decide the insistent demands enb- 
n to it. with henor fer the Americans and with justice for the 
Filipir Besides the basic principles of government established since 
rel es, after the long sufferings and weariness borne by those 
wh were oppressed and sought liberty, Congress has the good 
fortul to possess another specific rule, and ultimately solemnly 
adopt hi national conventions, and one of which, after ratifi- 
ec Baltin won the campaign that culminated in the election 
ef the present majority in Cengress. We earnestly and respectfully 
ul pti y Congress of those legislative measures. that 


this assembly in previous sessions, espe- 














in its wisdom it believes should be adopted to make thi 
independence to the Philippines immediately effective. 
Respecting ourselves, the Filipinos, we regard the early adoptio: 
such legislation essential to our life as a people. Not only b 
we are contending with strong adversaries many miles away, far 
our soil and our environment, and that we are destitute of the pow 


promi 



































of the ballot, but because it is fundamental for the permanent ef 
tiveness of our efforts in behalf of the progress and welfare of 
people that we have fn our hands the guarantees of our futur 

insisting on the immediate control of our affairs we are not actu 


desire to burden ourselves with the heavy weight of 
but because we wish right now to establish the p 
nent bases of our political nationality, and, step by step, with 
dence and ‘surance, te move forward, so that without unneces 
and sudden changes we may build with our own hands, piece by p 
and following the pattern which popniar conscience advises us t 
the best, the governmental structure, having as its main duty ft! 
motion of happiness, the preservation of peace, and the protect ( 
life and property of the natives and of the foreigners of good wi 
may live and setile in our Philippine territory. 


On February 16, 1915, the Philippine Commission an 
Philippine Assembly approved the following resolutions: 


Resolvcd by the Philippine Commission and the Philippine A n 
in joint session assembled, in the Marble Hall of the Ayuntam 
Building in Manila, That the Governor General be, and he is hereby 
requested to send the following message from the Philippine Legisla 
ture to the President of the United States: 

‘We express our deep gratitude for the unwavering interest shown by 
the President in behalf of the people of the Philippine Islands. This 
reiteration of intention to support the Filipino people in their petition 
for an imdependent government shows the sincerity and perseverinc: 
with whieh the administration proposes to carry out the plan fi 
independence of the Philippines, and that this intention is the san 
that communicated to the people of the Philippine Islands in so em 
2 manner on the 6th of October, 1913, and ufterwurds ratitied t 
President in his subsequent messages to Congress. 

“For our part, we again reiterate, in the name of the Filipino people, 
the national desire and purpose set forth on many former occasions 
We have already made such substantial progress in local gov 


by the singie 
responsibilities 


that it has been decmed wise and desirable to give to the peop 
practical management of their affairs, both municipal und pro 


The result of the reform extending popular eontrol in provincial go 





ernment has demonstrated that the hopes of suceess of those res 
sible ‘for this measure, adopted because of full confidence in the cay y 
of the people, has justified the action. The confidence of the Govern- 
ment of the United States has been also ‘fully justified by the result of 
extending Filipino control in’ the insular government, ‘Notwithstan 
ing that the tumult of the world’s greatest war still continues an that 
everywhere ‘the effect has been felt in financial and -ononric 

set in spite of the limited resources of our government and th: 


tinning limitations of our commerce, the government of the Philippir 
Islands -has suceessfully met its every necessary expenditur 

resort to additional loans ‘either from the United Stries or 
Governments. 

“ But, living not alone for the present, our foresight goes far beyor 
and we wish to assure a-stable future for our people. We 
increase of the elements of our national life and progress, W 
more, and for that reason in reiterating, as we hereby do reit: 
our urgent petitions for liberty and independence for the people « 
Philippine Islands we, the elected representatives of the Filipino 
express our confidence that the efforts of the President of th 
States to secure the fulfillment of his promises and the realizati: 
our lawful hopes will obtain early and complete success.”’ 


On February 4, 1916, the Philippine Assembly uniw 
approved the following political declaration : 


It has always been customary with the Philippine Assembly 
session before adjournment to ratify its faith in the principles ot 


and independence of the Filipino people, not -because such p 
need- be repeated ench time itn order to find a firm lodgn 
heart of the popular chamber; no; but to demonstrate to tlw 


that neither time nor circumstances, often disheartening, has su 
in diverting the representatives of the people frem the line of 
thapped out since the beginning of their public life. During th 
of our struggle against dominant imperialism we felt it ou 
face the fact, and, despite the precarious situation and the 
of a few people, frankly to state to our sovereign, the American 
the sole ambition of our existen« And so we did At the da 
new era for the Philippines those sacred principles which h 
were abhorred by some now find the doors of hope opened, so th 


without any exception, may freely enter and receive hearty w 
The news coming from the Senate of the United States wou! 
eate that the final hour has struck In the aets of the tnsu 


ministration here, as well as in those of the United States Gover! 
the most sincere intentions to do us full justice are apparent 
this reason the Philippine Assembly, the depositary of popular 
tions, can not but see with satisfaction that its long and per 
efforts and its insistent and fervid demands are upon the point « 
erystallized into material and tangible form. On the eve 
transcendent cvents, after the uncertainty and struggles of the | 
in the midst of our hopes for speedy emancipation, we, the rep! 
tives assembled, turn our eyes now to the Capitel of the United > 
nnd once more await with persistence and faith the enactment 
pending measure. The tenacity, efforts, activities, and sacrifices 
by our Resident Commissioners have been no small factor in the st 
now about to effect this happy consummation. They have been, a! 
the guiding spirits of this great campaign. We applaud their 
and patriotic work, and we reeognize that no one could 
within so short a time what they have done in behalf of this c 
We expect that as Members of the House of Representatives th 
lose no opportunity to move the patriotism of the American 


and appeal to the sentiments of humanity and jnstice of their 2 
sentatives. Our fervant desire is that the longed-for measure 
delayed in its passage. We Filipinos earnestly desire it. Once 
we are one in this plea, as we were in the revolution. We fet 


fident that Divine Justice will grant as in peace what it coul’ 
grant us in time of war. 


On October 16, 1917, the same Philippine Legislature appro’ 
another joint resolution, which says: 






















Be it resolved by the Senaie and House of Representatives of the 
philippines, in jotnt session assembled in the arbie Hall of the 
svuntamiento, That the Govcrnor General be, and hereby is, requested 
to send the following message to the President of the United States: 

“The Philippine Legislature deems it a duty incumbent upon it to 
voice the unequivocal expressions of the loyalty of the people of these 
islands to the cause of the United States of America in the present 
war and in this solemn manner to ratify and transmit the same to the 
American people. We realize that in this war there are being tried in 
the balanee the greatest principles of humanity and right which in 
future will be the foundation of the stability, peace, and security of 
all nations, whether they be great or small or belong to one race or 
another. 

‘Our loyalty to the cause is based on the evident justice of the 
enforced intervention of the American people in this war, in which 
they have been guided solely by the supreme interest of defending 
universal democracy and upholding the right of small nations to live 
n confidence and security under their own governments, safe from the 
threats and perils of autocracy and imperialism. 

“ We firmly believe that the final triumph of democracy, in secur- 
ing for the world the principle of nationality for the benefit of the 
small nations, will finally enable our people to attain the ideals for 
which we have always struggled, namely, our constitution into a free 
and independent nation, with a democratic government of law and 
order, ready to be another instrument of demoeracy and universal 


nrogress.”” 

On November 20, 1918, upon receipt of official notification of 
ihe signing of the armistice, the Philippine Legislature approved 
the folowing message to the President of the United States: 


Whereas the Chief Executive has just informed the legislature that it 
may take official cognizance of the termination of hostilities in Europe 
inder the terms of the armistice laid down by the United States and 
her associated Governments; and 

Wl is said terms of the armistice 
of peace: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Philip- 

assembled in jotnt session in the Marble Hall of the Ayuntamiento, 

1 message of the most heartfelt congratulations be sent to the 

President of the United States for the brilliant success obtained by 

the United States in the terrible war just ended, together with the 

expressions of the confident expectation of the Filipino people that this 
( : of power shall be converted into the victory of right by the 
glorious realization of the great ideals of humanity, justice, and liberty 
nd self-government enunciated and reiterated by President Wilson ; 
Be it further resolved, That this body express, and does hereby ex- 
press, the gratitude of the Pilipino peopie to the United States for the 
part they were allowed to take in the most far-reaching enterprise 


A CC 


are such as to insure the advent | 


pie 


That 


ever undertaken by democracy, the first part of which, fought in the 
field of arms, has successfully ended ; : 
Re it finally resolved, That the Filipino people, which have un- 


qualifedly sided with the United States when the war was thrust upon 
her, hereby renew their adherence to the noble purposes sought in the 
and they place themselves again, as heretofore, at the pleasure 
of the American people, ready to contribute their modest but cordial 
termined service in the forthcoming task of reconstruction and 
The Filipino people believe that Providence, in choosing the 
ican peopie as the leaders in this stupendous and immortal enter- 
prise, has ordained in His high designs that through the complete 
levelopment and application te all peoples of the principles which 
ive given birth to the United States the fruit of victory, gained at 
the st of untold sacrifices, shall not have come to naught; that 
ihe world be made safe for democracy; that the rights and liberties of 
ihe small nations be forever secured and guaranteed; that the people 
lesiring to be free be liberated and allowed to establish, without fear or 
hindrance, a government of their own choosing, and change it at will, 
when so demanded by their best interests; that the weak be not at 
ihe mercy of.the strong; and that the spirit of selfishness and domina- 
destroyed, and established in its place among all free men of 
world, a new kingdom of constructive and equal — based upon 
undations that will make it universal, secure, and permanent. nd 
when all these things shall have been Ee ny the universal belief 
‘ball have been confirmed, that the war which has happily ended has 
been fought in the interest of free humanity and the everlasting peace 
» world. j 
each and every one of these documents the sentiment of 
tie Filipines for their independence, a living sentiment, con- 
stant and ever-growing, is reflected, Neither the years that have 
passed nor the benefits received from the American Government 
n any manner changed this sentiment. 
‘olay, more than ever, believe that the time has come when 
the political 
ettied and adjusted with a view to a final selution.\ It is for 
* reason that the legislature enacted a law creating a com- 
on independence, charged with the duty of studying the 
means of and taking the necessary steps for negotiating with 
mae Government of the United States the terms of the independ- 
ence of the Philippines. This committee has deemed it neces- 
§ to send to the United States a special mission, which is 
political body. The economic interests of the country 
ominate in it. Out of the 26 full-fledged members, 14 have 
. cial connections, are not in active politics; 4 officially 
‘eprcsent agricultural interests; 2 represent industrial inter- 
* represent commercial interests; 1 represents the Cath- 
of the country ; 1 represents the laborers; 1, formerly a 
‘ent Commissioner in Washington, is now a business man; 
_Tepresents the medical profession. These 14 men have 
representation of the economic forces of the country, 








T 


nim ‘hey are all for the immediate independence of the Philip- 
ae thing could better explain the present attitude of the 
‘nos and their determination to obtain their independence 


‘he Government and people of the United States than the 
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documents hereto appended, where the legislature defines the 
powers of the Philippine mission and states its duties. (See 
Appendices “A” and “ B.’’) 
Respectfully submitted. 

Mantel L. Quezon, president of the Philippine Senate, 
chairman; Rafael Palma, secretary of the i 
terior and senator fourth district (Manila), vice 
chairman; Dionisio Jakosalem, secretary of com 
meree and communications, member: Pedro M. 
Sison, senator second district (Pangasinan). 
member: V. Singson Encarnacion, senator first 
district (Llecos), member; Rafael Alunan, rep 
resentative (Occidental Negros), majority floor 
leader, member; Emiliano Tria Tirona, repre 
sentative (Cavite), minority floor leader, member : 
Gregorio Nieva, representative (Tayabas), mem 
ber; Mariano Esecueta, representative (Bulacan), 
member; Manuel Escudero, representative (Sor 
sogon), member; Pedro Aunario, representative 
(Mountain Province), member; Pablo Ocampo, 
former Resident Commissioner from the Philip 
pines to the United States (1907-1909), member ; 
Filemon Perez, former representative (Tayabas), 
representing agricultural interests, member; Jose 
Reyes, former governor of Misamis, representing 
agricultural interests, member; Delfin Mahinay, 
former representative (Occidental Negros), rep 
resenting agricultural interests, member; Cefe 
rino de Leon, former representative (Bulacan), 
representing «agricultural interests, member; 
Jorge Bocobo, dean college of law, University of 
the Philippines, member; Tomas Earnshaw, rep- 
resenting industrial interests, member; Pedro 
Gil, representing industrial interests, member; 
Mauro Prieto, representing commercial interests, 
member; Juan B. Alegre, representing commer 
cial interests, member; Carlos Cuyugan, repre- 
senting commercial interests, member; Marco 
Roces, representing commercial interests, mem 
ber; Gregorio Singian, physician and surgeon, 
member ; Gabriel La O, lawyer, member ; Crisanto 
Evangelista, labor representative, member; Jaime 


C. de Veyra, Resident Commissioner from the 
Philippines in the United States, member ex 
officio; Teodoro R. Yangco, Resident Commis 


sioner from the Philippines in the United States, 
member ex officio; Quintin Paredes, attorney gen- 
eral of the Philippine Islands, technica! adviser ; 
Conrado Benitez, dean college of liberal arts, 
University of the Philippines, technical adviser ; 
Enrique Altavas, chief of land registration office, 
technical adviser; Camilo Osias, assistant di 
rector of education, technical adviser; Jose A 
Santos, assistant attorney genera!, technical ad- 
viser; Jorge B. Vargas, major, Philippine Na 





tional Guard, aid: Arsenio N. Luz, editor FE! 
{deal: Francisco Varona, associate editor FE! 
Debate; Maximo M. Kalaw, assistant professor, 
University of the Philippines, secretary. 
APPENDIX A 
Fourth Philippine Legislature, special! on 1919. 
| Resolution of the Senate and House of Representatives of the Philip- 


pines, in joint session assembled, adopting a declaration of purposes 
for the guidance of the commission of independence. 

Whereas the commission of independence has informed the Philippine 
Legislature that it is ready to receive from it instructions or declara 
tions for its future guidance, in order to insure the best possible per- 
formance of the duties of the commission: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Philip- 

| pines, in joint session assembled in the Marble Hall of the Ayuntamiento, 


—— ne declaration of purposes be, and ame hereby is, 
adopted, to wit: 

| DECLARATION OF PURPOSES. 

The Philippine question has reached such a stage that a full and. fina! 


exchange of views between the United States of America and the Philip 
pine Islands has become necessary. We need not repeat the declaration 
respecting the national aspirations of the Filipino people. Such decla 
rations have been made from time to time in the most frank and solemn 
manner by the constitutional representatives of the Philippine nation 
and are a matter of permanent record in public documents covering 
more than a (lecade of persistent efforts, particularly during the last 
three years. America, on her part, has been sufficiently explicit in her 
urposes from the beginning of her occupation of the Philippines. It 
ES true that the treaty of Paris, whereby the sovereignty formerly exer 
cised by Spain passed to the United States, was negotiated and con 
cluded without the intervention or consent of the Filipinos, and that 
the United States of America did not occupy the Philippine Archipelago 
upon a previous categorical declaration like that formulated and made 
public before the comapntien of Cuba. But, aside from certain differ- 
ences in the details of both occupations which, n iving been fore- 
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seen upon the declaration of war between the United States and Spain, 
uently gave rise to debate and differences of opinion regarding 
procedure, it is an incontrovertible fact that the definite purpose of the 
United States in both cases was the same; The disihterested liberation 
of the peoples subjugated by Spain. The American flug that waved over 
(uba for lofty reasons of humanity and justice, scrupulously observed 
ind respected after the victory, is the same flag which, when the war 
spread to this part of the globe, extended its protecting folds over an- 
other people anxious for justice and liberty. And that American flag 
could not stand for emancipation in Cuba and at the same time for 
forcible subjugation in the Philippines. The difference, if such ever 
existed, consisted only in matters of detail not in the affirmative and 
observance of the cardinal principles. In one case, owing to the prox- 
imity of Cuba to the American shores, the terms of the preblem were 
known at the outset and provisions had been made for its solution. In 
the other, the lack of adequate information in the United States as to 
the true conditions of the Philippine problem, aggravated by long dis- 
tance, momentarily obscured the question and naturally gave rise to a 
less determined and speedy procedure. Thus while Cuba became free 
and independent after scarcely four years of American occupation, the 
Philippines, which professed the same ideals as their sister of the 
Antilles, continue in a state of dependency after more than 20 years 
of such occupation. 

In submitting the Philippine question to the Government and people 
of the United States, the commission of independence will find it unnec- 
essary to refer to the natural acerbity of the situation or to the anxiety 
of our people which two decades of occupation have only served to 
accentuate. The steadfastness of our position is not due to mere senti- 
ment but to the justice of our cause, sanctified by the laws of God and 
nature not only but admitted in the promises solemnly made by the 
United States and accepted by the Philippines. Although attention 
should respectfully be invited to the fact that the Filipino people have 
never renounced their independence, not even in the moments of the 
greatest adversity brought about by the enforced or voluntary submis- 
sion of their own leaders, yet the commission of independence in dwell- 
ing upon the promises made will unreservedly and with the deepest 
gratitude recognize that they were made freely and generously to a 
smell and powerless people after they had suffered defeat in the field of 
battle. The deliberate attitude of our country in reposing confidence in 
those promises and laboring peacefully in pursuance thereof must also 
be asserted. Thus, after the rupture of relations occasioned by three 
years of war, during which the right of the Filipinos to their inde- 
pendence was disputed, unsuccessfully so far as they were concerned 
violence gave way to harmony and hostility to cooperation; and thanks 
to the growing influence of the new conditions of peace, Americans and 
Filipinos who a short time ago fought each other and stained the Phil- 
ippine soil with blood, undertcok jointly together, on the basis of a 
friendly undertaking, a magnificent labor which has been carried on 
with the orderly progress of liberty and self-government. 

The commission must not lose sight of the fact that the altruistic 
ideals and the wise and efficient aid of America in peace justly won for 
her our confidence and gratitude. Far from allowing a policy of selfish 
exploitation to direct the destinies of these islands. America proclaimed 
and insisted that the interest and welfare of the Philippines were to be 
considered a sacred trust confided to the people of the United States, 
Instead of the national! spirit being stifled. it was announced from the 
outset that the natural development of self-government would be pro- 
moted. The total surrender of the government of the municipalities to 
popular control, the constant increase in the measure of self-govern- 
ment in the administration of the Provinces, and the growing participa- 
tion of the people in the management of the central government and 
of national affairs ; the plan of a genera) free elementary education con- 
ceived from the start; the establishment of the national assembly, with 
the subsequent addition of an elective senate, and, finally, the accept- 
ance of the offers of adhesion and aid of the Philippines to the cause of 
America in the recent war, based on the principles of justice and self- 
zovernment, liberty and security for small nations, as proclaimed by 
the Government of the United States, are fundamental facts of the 
policy of America in these islands which have appealed to the heart 
and brightened the hopes of the Filipino people. President Roosevelt, 
proudiy contemplating, rather than the initial results of the work, 
the loftiness and purity of the principles enunciated, said with good 
reason that “ No great civilized power has ever handled with such wis- 
dom and disinterestedness the affairs of a people committed by the acci- 
dent of war to its hands.” “Save only our attitude towards Cuba,” 
Mr. Roosevelt continued, “I question whether there is a brighter page 
in the annals of international dealing between the strong and the weak 
than the page which tells of our doings in the Philippines.” (Jan. 27, 
1908.) And subsequently he proclaimed in a message to Congress that 
“the Filipino people, through their officials, are therefore making real 
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steps in the direction of self-government’ and that he hoped and 
trusted that these steps would mark “the beginning of a course which 
will cont till the Filipinos become fit to decide for themselves 
whether they desire to be an independent nation.” (Dec. 8, 1908.) In 
the opinion of William H. Taft. who implanted our civil régime, the 
national policy with regard to the Philippines contemplated a gradual 


extension of popular control, and making a logical deduc- 
ion, he said, * When the Filipino people as a whole, show themselves 

fit t ynduct a popular. self-government, maintaining law 
i ind offering equal protection of the laws and civil rights to 
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rich or, and desire complete independence of the United States, 
they be given it.” (Jan. 23, 1908.) These statements of Mr. 
Taft. le while he was Secretary of War, were confirmed by him 
when, as sident of the United States, he said in a message to Con- 
fTeSs | e should endeavor to secure for the Filipinos economic inde- 
pendence and to fit them for complete self-government, with the power 


to decide eventually, according to their own largest good, whether such 


self-government shall be accompanied by independence.” (Dec. 6, 
1912.) 
On March 4, 1913, there was a change in the administration of the 


United Stetes, 1nd the power passed from the Republicans to the Demo- 
crats Seven months later Hon. Francis Burton Harrison, the new 
Governor General, communicated to the Filipino people the following 
message from President Wilson: 

Ve regard ourselves as trustees, acting not for the advantage of 
the United States, but for the benefit of the people of the Philippine 
Islands Every step we take will be taken with a view to the ultimate 
independence of the islands and as a preparation for that independence. 
And we hope to move toward that end as rapidly as the safety and 
the permament interests of the islands will permit. After each step 
taken experience will guide us to the next.” (Oct. 6, 1923.) 

On the oceasion of the change in the Philippine Commission, which 
acted as the upper house of the legislature, the Filipinos were given an 
offe maforit n both houses, and in accordance with the new 
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policy, that in the administration of affairs in the Philippines Americ 

desired not her own counsel, but the counsel of the Filipinos, the Filj 
pinization of the service was accelerated and other administrative meas 
ures were adopted to extend the popular control in the government 
Finally, maintaining all the progress made and emphasizing the tps 
toward independence, frankly announced by President Wilson, th Com 
gress of the United States re the new organic law for the Philip 
pines of August 29, 1916, which formally promises the Filipinos thwir 
independence and grants them a more autonomous government. Thie 
the burden of the international responsibilities assumed by the United 
States by virtue of the treaty of Paris passed in effect to the hands of 
the Filipino people, and a pact was virtually consummated betwee) 
America and the Philippines, analogous to that established betwee 
America and Cuba by the passage of the Teller resolution, which led to 
the war between America and Spain and publicly defined America’ 
purpose at that time. 

During this period of confident waiting, when our attitude was on 
of mere cooperation as well as when we assumed the new powers cor 
ferred by the Jones law, the commission of independence wil] fin 
throughout the entire record of over 20 years positive facts demon. 
strating our full ey for national independence and self-government 
In the plan of a general free education and of sanitary improvements: 
in the vast public-works program with respect to roads and bridges 
public buildings, and irrigation systems; in the fostering of agriculture 
industry, and commerce, including the provision of banking facil! jos 
port improvements, and an adequate system of transportation by land 
and sea; in the establishment of an efficient civil service and an ind 
pendent judiciary; in the constant development of self-governm nt in 
the local organizations and the central government and in the adoption 
of measures for the free and orderly exercise of the popular suffray 
in the exercise, in fine, of all the political powers intrusted to us no 
effort has been spared to promote the public good. Any unprejudiced 
critic will find after an impartial examination that we have success 
fully created a condition which demonstrates that the Filipino peopic 
in managing their own affairs, can maintain law and order and affor 
equal protection to all, whether foreigners or nationals. 

Despite the party struggles that precede the elections, particularly 
those that attended the first general election held on the occasion of 
the inauguration of the Philippine Assembly, the work of that body 
and that of the present purely elective legislature which succeeded it 
show that there exists in these islands a strong and complete national) 
unity which places general interests above petty local partisanshi) 
In our budget system, successfully implanted since both henses becam 
elective, no costly extravagance, local selfishness, or * log-roliing”’ a 
* pork-barrel ’’ practices find any place. Our financial system and the 
appearance of cabinet members before the houses of the legis 
have effected a coordination of forces and leadership which has pro 
moted the efficiency of the administration and assured its responsibility 
to the people. The stability of the present Government, manazed 
almost entirely by Filipinos, has been put to a test not only by the 
extension of its authority to all the remote districts of the islands 
inhabitated by Mohammedans and other non-Christian Filipinos, where, 
as in the rest of the country, there now reigns perfect order maintained 
by civil officers, but also by the uninterrupted maintenance of a com- 
plete state of peace, order, and security during the recent war which 
devastated the fields of Europe and sowed the seed of restlessness and 
discontent throughout the world. 

As an evidence of the appreciation of the high purposes and disin 
terested work of the Americans who have aided the Filipinos, all ful 
publie institutions in existence at the inauguration of the Vhili| 
Assembly in 1907 have been preserved and perfected. Notwithstanding 
the policy of Filipinization implanted by President McKinley, no Ameri- 
can employee in sympathy with this country and with the commor 
work carried on has been retired from the service against his wil! an 
without an equitable compensation. It must be a source of legitimat 
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pride and satisfaction to every American to know that the noble and 
humanitarian purposes expressed by President McKiuley and his suc- 
cessors in their instructions, messages, and other official documents as 


the reason for American occupation has been successfully attained by 
the united and harmonious effort of Americans and Filipinos. 

Now, in applying the principles enunciated in documents and utte 
ances on the Philippines to the conditions now existing in the islands 
the independence mission will find the following facts: 

That there exist at present in the Philippine Islands the conditions 
of order and government whieh America has for nearly a century and a 
half required in a:l cases in which she has recognized the independence 
of a country or the establishment of a new _ government, not evel 
excepting the case of the government of Gen. Huerta in Mexico, w! 
she refused to recognize because it was stained with blood and est 
lished through intrigue, deceit, and crime. ate 

That there exist likewise in the Philippines all the conditions of 
stability and guaranties for law and order that Cuba had to estabiis 
to the satisfaction of America in order to obtain her independence, 0! 
to preserve it, during the military occupation of 1898-1902 and during 
the intervention of 1906-1909, respectively. 

That the “ preparation for independence” and the “stable cov 
ment” required by President Wilson and the Congress of the U: 
States, respectively, contain no new requisite not included in a: 
the cases above cited. 

That these prerequisites for Philippine independence are the 
as those virtually or expressly established by the Republican admin! 
tions that preceded President Wilson’s administration. 

That during the entire time that the Filipino people have becn wit! 
America they have been living in the confidence that the American oc 
pation was only temporary, and that its final aim was not aggranaiz: 
ment or conquest, but the peace, welfare, and liberty of the Filipino 
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people. : : , ie 

hat this faith in the promises of America was a cardinal fac ‘ol 
not only in the cooperation between Americans and Filipinos during th 
years of peace but also in the cooperation between Americans and Pi 
pinos during the late war; 

That the condition of thorough development of the internal aff 
of the country and the present international atmosphere of justi 
liberty, and security for all peoples are the most propitious for the 
fulfillment by America of her promises and for her redemption of thé 
pledges she has made before the world. ; athe 

In the light of these facts and considerations the Filipino people ar 
confident that it will be possible to arrive at a satisfactory final 
cision, as we deal no longer with a disputed question but are mere's 
endeavoring to agree upon the final adjustment of a matter with regard 
to which, according to President Wilson’s words, there exists, pe I 
as fundamentals are concerned, “a perfect harmony of ideals one. feel 
ings” between the Governments of the United States and of the suhtp 
pine Islands, which harmony has brought about “that real friends) 
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al support which foundation of all sound political 
lies (Nov. 29, 1918.) 
Therefore, so far as it is humaniy possible to judge and say, we can | 
only one aim for the commission of independence: Independence ; | 
nd we can give only one instruction: To get it. Thus America, in 
iding another glory to her banner by establishing the first really 
democratic republic in the East, will apply a second time, generously 
d freely, the same measure of humanity and justice that she applied 
n the case of Cuba, which is but a logical and natural sequence of the 
immorta* principles of the Declaration of Independence. his declara- 
tion. Which belongs to all humanity, has now as much force as ft had 
the days when America proclaimed it. America will thus vindicate 
the memory of President McKinley, to whom the “ forcible annexation ” 
0 oples meant “criminal aggression,” and who upon taking over 
the Philippines “for high duty in the interest of their inhabitants and 
for humanity and civilization,” solemnly said: “Our sacrifices were 
this high motive. We want to improve the condition of the in- 


tants, securing them peace, liberty, and the pursuit of their highest 


id mutu is the 
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Thus finally America will carry out the efforts and assurances of 

I ident Wilson when, upon the signing of the armistice, ke said to 

Filipinos: “I hope and believe that the future holds brighter hope 

the States which have heretofore been the prey of great powers | 

| will realize for all the world the offers of justice and peace which | 

prompted the magnfficent cooperation of the present war” (Novy, | 
1918). 

l Filipinos will thus have a better opportunity to demonstrate 
ow deeply rooted is their gratitude for America when, after ber vol- 
untary withdrawal from these islands, we preserve here the immortal 

of her democratic institutions and associate with her in her | 
re enterprises of justice and peace in carrying to the darkest cor- | 


| 


1 of the earth, which lack happiness because their people do not 
| their own destinies, the quickening flame of justice, democracy, 
iberty 

APPENDIX B 
Ir ictions from the Commission of Independence to the Philippine 


Mission. 

MANILA, P. L., March 17, WL. 
authority of the Philippine Legislature, and acti under its in- 
ions, the Commission of Independence has resolved that the fol- 
: statement be sent to the Philippine Mission : 

e Philippine Mission will please convey to the Government of the 
d States the frankest assurance of the good will, friendship, and 
tude of the Filipino people, and submit with as much respect as 
lence the question of Philippine independence, with a view to its 
final settlement. The attention of the Government of the United States 
spectfully invited to the summary of facts and prepentitene con- 
idered in the declaration of purposes approved by the Philippine Legis- 
lature on March 8, 1919. = . 
It is singularly fortunate for the yuneee nation that there seems 
be no controversy concerning either the pertinent principles or the 
il facts of the matter. The Filipinos venture to believe that all 
is necessary is a frank exchange of views in order to arrive in a 
prompt and satisfactory manner at a definite adjustment of details which 
will result in the complete and final execution of the plans outlined 
in accordance with the principles already established and agreed upon. 
It is well known that these principles are so old that many of them, 
and one may even say all of them, wy found faithful expression 
in the immortal days of 1776, when tn the New World a people smaiier 
and with less resources than the Filipmo people entered upon the 
fearless undertaking of establishing a new government founded upon 
the proposition that its just powers were derived not from the will 
of monarchs but from the consent of the governed. It was not the first 
time that a people threw off the yoke of a fore Government, but it 
was the first case in which a people dissatisfied with the political bonds 
which had connected them with their former sovereign, invoking the 
iws of God and nature, established the principles of liberty and justice 
t only for themselves but also for the other subject peoples of the 
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llaving lived for over two decades side by side with the people of 
United States, the Filipino people have become convinced that those 
iples are now as real and powerful as in the days when they were 
lated. Althongh it has not been possible to avoid certain isolated 
essions made in oo violation of those principles, yet it can 
ie denied that the only authorized declarations reperaias the 
ican policy in these islands have been specific and definite, and 
ng been reiterated from fime to time have led the Filipino people 
to believe, as they have with good reason believed, that the purposes 
of America were not of domination or self-aggrandizement, but of 

altruism, humanity, and liberty. 
the basis of this understanding the attitude of the Filipinos has 
one of confident waiting. Busily en d in the reconstruction 
necessarily followed the war, as well as in the reaffirmation of 
eir personality, the Tilipimo people have successfully exercised the 
poli ical powers conferred upon them, first giving eir loyal and 
peaceful cooperation, and subsequently assuming an almost complete 
control of their imternal affairs. Their national record of over 20 
, from the first day of American occupation until the present, is 
en book, and is now unhesitatingty submitted to the examinaion 

a criticism of the world. 

‘oreover, the triumph of democracy in the moral and political evolu- 
1 of human institutions through the recent war has infused new life 
) the principles enunciated in 1776, and in fact has confirmed and 
ied the promises of 1916. ‘The Filipino people, seeing their own 
© Involved in the cause of the United States in that war, gave their 
ort to the same. They not only placed all their modest energies 
esourees at the service of Ameria, but in the spirit of a real and 
inten. ommunity of ideals and interests they resolutely assumed the 
national responsibilities of that ee = the Philippines. It 


that 
the 


ang uot be amis to say now that during all that time of commotion 
“ud Testlessness the public order was maintained here as perfectly 
tnd tte, Preceding years, and the American flag continued to float 
hor, Urved, not because it was supported by a military force, of which 
anu Filipe any, but because of the loyal and vigilant allegiance 
aan hat the war is over and the world is engaged in the application 
: principles that have come out triumphant from it; now that the 


‘0 People have met the tests to which their capacity has been 
ted, can it be deemed inopportune or ill-advised for m to sub- 
Pending question to the United States or to any other com 
cunal of the world for its final adjustment? The problem being 
in its aspects, the Filipino people will welcome an opportunity 
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| when their political separation from the sovereign 
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to discuss the terms of the concession of independence and the scope 
of the covenants necessary for the guaranty, safety, and stability of the 
new State and for the establishment and maintenance of such externa! 
relations, especially with America, as may be equitable and beneficial and 
as the circumstances may demand. In this respect they are guided by 
the spirit of the steps previously taken with the Government of the 
United States, especially by reason of the mutual understanding and 
benefit that were taken into account when the independence bill of 1914 
was drafted. Inasmuch as the situation of the international affairs ha 
been altered by the irresistible force of the principles consecrated by 
the recent war, it is evident that the pian contained in that bill can not 
be carried into effect without certain suitable revisions. One of them 1 
that, inasmuch as the Filipino people believe in the efficacy of a genera 
concert of responsible powers established for the common cause of ju 
tice and the preservation of the peace of the world, they would be ready 
to agree to any arrangement by which the Philippines would be enabled 
to participate in the concert as seon as possible. 

The Filipino people would not be just to themselves if at this momen 
country is. being 
urged, they should fail to express in the clearest and most definite man 
ner the sentiments and purposes that inspire their action. They ther 
fore deem it their Guy to affirm: That independence, instead of destroy 
ing or weakening, will strengthen the bords of friendship and apprecia 
tion arising from the gratitude of the Filipino people not only for the 
final measure of complete justice and humanity that they confidently 
expect, but for all the previous disinterested work so sp endidly per- 
formed for the benefit of the Philippines by so many faithful sons and 
daughters of America ; that this gratitude will be the fundamental! factor 
in the future relations between the United States and the Philippine 
Islands; that in the present state of the international affairs the Fill 
pino people merely aspire to become another conscious and direct in 
strument for the progress of liberty and civilization; that in the tran 
quil course of their years of constitutional development they wili main 
tain for all people inhabiting their hospitable land the essence and bene 
fit of democratic institutions; that they will continue to associate, in 
so far as this will be acceptable and their strength will permit, in the 
work of reconstruction, justice, and peace carried on by the United 
States in continuation of those other undertakings, the high purpose of 
which was the cause, according to President Wilson, “of the magnifi 
cent cooperation during the war” between the American and Filipino 

eoples ; and, finally, that in thus preserving their best traditions and 
institutions in the new situation which will strengthen and perfect the; 
the Filtpino people will continue to make this country, as heretofore, a 
place of law and order, justice and liberty, where Americans and for 
eigners, 2s well as nationals, may live peacefully in the pursuit of happi 
ness and prosperity and safe in the enjoyment of their property as well 
as of their rights and their liberty 
SERGIO OSMENA, 
Speaker House of Representitivcs. 
ESPIRIDION GUANCO 
Acting President Philippine & 
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Mr. KAHN. Mr, Speaker, I herewith append the “ 
of the Conditions of Peace” 
ing to the leave to print accorded me to-day. 


Wonday, June 9, 


Subiuary 


for printing in the Recorp, accori- 
It is as fellows: 


Y OF THE CONDITIONS OF PEACE AS PRESENTED TO TEE G 
7, 1919 


PLENIPOTENTIARICS AT VERSAILI@S May 7 


SUMMAR 


wrear 4 


The treaty of peace between the 27 allied and associated 
powers on the one hand and Germany on the other was hande«| 
to the German pienipotentiaries at Versailles to-day. 

It is the longest treaty ever drawn. It totals about S0,00 
words, divided into 15 main sections, and represents the co: 


bined product of over a thousand experts working continual, 
through a series of commissions for the three and a half month 
since January 18. The treaty is printed in parallel pages o 
English and French, which are recognized as having equal valid 
ity. It does not deal with questions affecting Austria, Bulgari: 
and Turkey, except in so far as binding Germany to accept am 
agreement reached with those former allies. 

Following the preamble and deposition of powers comes the 
covenant of the league of nations the first section of the 
treaty. The frontiers of Germany in Europe are defined in th 
second section; European political clauses given in the third 
and extra-Eurepean political clauses in the fourth. Next are the 
military, naval, and air terms as the fifth section, followed b 


as 


et 


a section on prisoners of war and military graves, and Se 
enth on responsibilities. Reparations, fmancial terms, and 
economic terms are covered in sections 8 to 10. Then comes the 
aeronautic section, ports, waterways. and rai s section, the 
labor covenant, the section on guarantees, and (the fina! clauses 
Germany, by the terms of the treaty, restores Alsace-Lorraine 
to France, accepts the internationalization of the Saar Basin 
temporarily and of Danzig permanently, agrees to territoria 
changes toward Belgium and Denmark and in East Prussia 
cedes maost of Upper Silesia to Poland, and renounces all terri- 
terial and political rights outside Eurepe. as te her own or hit 
allies’ territories, and especially «as Morocco, J Sinn 
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Liberia, and Shantung. She also recognizes the total independ- 
» of German-Austria, Tchecho-Slovakia, and Poland. 

Her army is reduced to 100,000 men, including officers; con- 
scription within her territories is abolished; all forts 50 kilo- 
eters east of the Rhine razed; and all importation, exportation, 
und nearly all production of war material stopped. Allied occu- 
pation of parts of Germany will continue till reparation is made, 
will be reduced at the end of each of three five-year periods 
if Germany is fulfilling her obligations. Any violation by Ger- 
many of the conditions as to the zone 50 kilometers east of the 
Rhine will be regarded as an act of war. 

The German Navy is reduced to 6 battleships, 6 light cruisers, 
and 12 torpedo boats, without submarines and a personnel of not 
over 15,000, All other vessels must be surrendered or destroyed. 
Germany is forbidden to build forts controlling the Baltic, 
must demolish Heligoland, open the Kiel Canal to all nations, 
and surrender her 14 submarine cables. She may have no mili- 
tary or naval air forces, except 100 unarmed seaplanes until 
October 1 to detect mines, and may manufacture no aviation 
material for six months. 

Germany accepts full responsibility for all damages caused to 
ullied and associated Governments and nationals, and agrees 
specitically to reimburse all civilian damages, beginning with 
aun initial payment of 20,000,000,000 marks, subsequent payments 
secured by bonds to be issued at the discretion of the 
Reparation Commission. Germany is to pay shipping damage on 
2 ton-for-ton basis by cession of a large part of her merchant, 
coasting, and river fleets, and by new construction; and to de- 
vote her economic resources to the rebuilding of the devastated 
regions. 


She agrees 


Dut 


to be 


io return to the 1914 most-favored-nation tariffs, 
without discrimination of any sort; to allow allied and associ- 
ated nationals freedom of transit through her territories, and to 
aceept highly detailed provisions as to prewar debts, unfair 
competition, internationalization of railroads and rivers, and 
other economic and financial clauses. She also agrees to the 
trial of the ex-Kaiser by an international high court for a su- 
preme offense against international morality, and of other 
nationals for violation of the laws and customs of war, Holland 
to be asked to extradite the former and Germany being respon- 
sible for delivering the latter. 

The league of nations is accepted by the allied and associated 
powers as aperative upon ratification of the treaty and by Ger- 
many in principle but without membership. Similarly an 
international labor body is brought into being, with a permanent 
office and an annual convention. A great number of international 
bodies of different kinds and for different purposes are created, 
some under the league of nations, some to execute the peace 
treaty. Among the former is the commission to govern the Saar 
sasin until a plebiscite is held 15 years hence; the international- 
ized free city of Danzig guaranteed by the league and under a 
high commissioner appointed by it; and various commissions 
for plebiscites in Malmedy, Schleswig, and East Prussia. Among 
those to carry out the peace treaty are the reparations, military, 
naval, air, financial, and economic commissions, the interna- 
tional high court and military tribunals to fix responsibilities, 
and a series of bodies for the control of international rivers. 

Certain problems are left for solution between the allied and 
associated powers, notably details of the disposition of the Ger- 
man fleet and cables, the former German colonies, and the values 
paid in reparation. Certain other problems, such as the laws of 
the air and the opium, arms, and liquor traffic, are either agreed 
to in detail or set for early international action, 

PREAMBLE, 

fhe preamble names as parties of the one part the United 
States, the British Empire, France, Italy, and Japan, described 
allied and associated powers, and Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, China, Cuba, Heuador, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, the 
Hedjaz, Honduras, Liberia, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Poland, 
Portugal, Roumania, Serbia, Siam, Tchecho-Slovakia, and Urn- 
guay, who, with the five above, are described as the allied and 
associated powers, and on the other part, Germany. 

It states that: “ Bearing in mind that on the request of the 
then Imperial German Government an armistice was granted on 
November 11, 1918, by the five allied and associated powers, in 
order that a treaty of peace might be concluded with her, and 
whereas the allied and associated powers being equally desirous 
ihat the war in which they were successively involved directly 
or indirectly and which originated in the declaration of war by 

ustria-Hungary on July 28, 1914, against Serbia, the declara- 
tion of war by Germany against Russia on August 1, 1914, and 
against France on August 3, 1914, and in the invasion of Bel- 
sium, should be replaced by a firm, just, and durable peace,” 
the plenipotentiaries, “ having communicated their full powers 
found in geod and dne form have agreed as follows: 


as the five 
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“From the coming into force of the present treaty the state 
war will terminate. From that moment and subject to the ; 
visions of this treaty official relations with Germany, and \ 
each of the German States, will be resumed by the allied and »< 
sociated powers,” 

SECTION I.—LEAGUE 

The covenant of the league of nations constitutes Sectic 
of the peace treaty, which places upon the league many spe: 
in addition to its general duties. It may question Germany » 
any time for a violation of the neutralized zone east ot! 
Rhine as a threat against the world’s peace. It will appoi: 
three of the five members of the Saar Commission, oversee its 
régime, and carry out the plebiscite. It will appoint the 
commissioner of Danzig, guarantee the independence of th ( 
city, arrange for treaties between Danzig and Germany «) 
Poland, and be the final authority on any alienating of the ind 
pendence of German-Austria. It will work out the mandat 
system to be applied to the former German colonies, and act ; 
final court in part of the plebiscites on the Belgian-Germay 
frontier, and in disputes as to the Kiel Canal, and « 
certain of the economic and financiakproblems. An internationa 
conference on labor is to be held in October under its directi: 
and another on the international control of ports, water 
and railways is foreshadowed. 

MEMBERSHIP, 

The members of the league will be the signatories of Un 
nant and other States invited to accede, who must lodge a decla 
ration of accession without reservation within two months. .\) 
State, Dominion, or colony may be admitted, provided its adn 
sion is agreed to by two-thirds of the assembly. <A State 
withdraw upon giving two years’ notice, if it has fulfilled 
international obligations. 































OF NATIONS, 


SECRETARIAT 

A permanent secretariat will be established at 

the league, which will be at Geneva. 
ASSEMBLY. 

The assembly will consist of representatives of the meme. 
of the league, and will meet at stated intervals. Voting wil! 
by States. Each member will have one vote and not mor 
three representatives. 


the 


COUNCIL, 

The council will consist of representatives of the five 2% 
allied powers, together with representatives of four other ni 
bers selected by the assembly from time to time; it may coo] 
additional States, and will meet at least once a year. Men 
not represented will be invited to send a representative 
questions affecting their interests are discussed. Votin 
be by States. Each State will have one vote and not mor 
one representative. Decisions taken by the assembly and « 
must be unanimous, except in regard to procedure, and 
tain cases specified in the covenant and in the treaty, wh: 
cisions will be by a majority. 

ARMAMENTS. 

The council will formulate plans for a reduction o/ 
ments for consideration and adoption. These plans will |! 
vised every 10 years. Once they are adopted, no membe 


exceed the armaments fixed without the concurrence 0! 
council, All members will exchange full information as to 


ments and programs, and a permanent commission will 
the council on military and naval questions, 
PREVENTION OF WAR, 

Upon any war, or threat of war, the council will meet to 
sider what common action shall be taken. Members are )) 
to submit matters of dispute to arbitration or inquiry, wn 
to resort to war until three months after the award. Me 
agree to carry out an arbitral award, and not to go to war 
any party to the dispute which complies with it; if a men 
fails to carry out the award, the council will propose the ! 
sary measures. The council will formulate plans for th: 
lishment of a permanent court of international justice to « 
mine international disputes or to give advisory opinions. 
bers who do not submit their case to arbitration must 
the jurisdiction of the council or the assembly. If the co 
less the parties to the dispute, is unanimously agreed upo) 
rights of it, the members agree that they will not go to wal 
any party to the dispute which complies with its recom 
tions. In this case a recommendation by the assembly con: 
in by all its members represented on the council and 4 
majority of the rest, less the parties to the dispute, will ha 
force of a2 unanimous recommendation by the council. In « 
case, if the necessary agreement can not be secured, the m« 
reserve the right to take such action as may be necessa 
the maintenance of right and justice. Members resorting | 
in disregard of the covenant will immediately be debarr 
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ul intercourse with other imembers. The council will in such | territory of Moresnet and ove of Pr an M ut 
cases consider what inilitary or naval action can be taken by the | to renounce in favor of Belgiu rights ove) 
league collectively for the protection of the covenants, and will | Eupen and Malmedy, the inhabit rf hh are e 
ifford facilities to members cooperating in this e terprise within six months to protest aga tl chan of t n 
LIDITY OF TREATII either in whole or in part, the fi decisio » ly esel i to 
\ll treaties or international engagements concluded after the | the league of nations. A cominission is to ol 
stitution of the league will be registered with the secretariat | the frontier, am! various regulations f -_ ™ 
nd published. The assembly may from time to time advise | ®re laid down. 
members to reconsider treaties which have become inapplicable LUXEMBO 
or involve danger to peace. The covenant abrogates all obliga- Germany renounces her various treaties and « enti 
tions between members inconsistent with its terms, but nothing | the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, recognizes that it ceas 
in it shall affect the validity of international engagements, such | be a part of the German Zollverein from January 1, last 
treaties of arbitration or regional understandings like the | nounces all rights of exploitation of its railways, adheres to 1} 
Monroe doctrine for securing the maintenance of peace. abrogation of its neutrality, and accepts In advance any itt 
rik MANDATORY SYSTEM. } national agreement as to it. reached by he allied nal ssa 
The tutelage of nations not yet able to stand by themselves | powers. 
ill be intrusted to advanced nations who are best fitted to un- a _ 
dertake it. The covenant recognizes three different stages of | As provided in the military clauses, Germany will not mainta 
levelopment requiring different kinds of mandates: any fortifications or armed forces less than 50 kilometers the 
(a) Communities like those belonging to the Turkish Em- | east of the Rhine, hold any maneuvers, nor maintain any works 
pire, Which can be provisionally recognized as independent, sub- | to facilitate mobilization. In case of violation, she shall be 
ject to advice and assistance from a mandatory in whose selee- | regarded as committing a hostile act against the powers who sig! 
ion they should be allowed to vote. the present treaty, and as intending to disturb the peace of the 
(b) Communities like those of Central Afriea, to be adminis- | world.” ‘By virtue of the present treaty, Germany shall he 
ered by the mandatory under conditions generally approved by | bound to respond to any request for an explanation which th 
the lengue, where equal opportunities for trade will be allowed | council of the league of nations may think it necessary to : 
oO all members; certain abuses, such as trade in slaves, arms, | to her.” 
nd liquor, will be prohibited, and the construction of military {LSACE-LORRAINE. 
und naval bases and the introduction of compulsory military \fier recognition of the moral obligation to repair the 
raining will be disallowed. done in 1871 by Germany to France and the people of Alsace 
(c) Other communities, such as Southwest Africa and the | Lorraine. the territories ceded to Germany by the treaty 
south Pacifie Islands, best administered under the laws of the | Frankfort are restored to France, with their frontiers as hefo 
nandatory as integral portions of its territory. 1871, to date from the signing of the armistice, and to be free o 
In every ease the mandatory will render an annual report, | all public debts. 
nd the degree of its authority will be defined. Citizenship is regulated by detailed provisions disti: ishing 
GENERAL INTERNATIONAL PROVISIONS those who are immediately restored to full French citizenship 
Subject to and in accordance with the provisions of inter- those who have to make a formal application therefor, and those 
utional conventions existing or hereafter to be agreed upon, the for whom naturalization is open after three years. The las 


members of the league will in general endeavor, through the in- 
ernational organization established by the labor convention, to 
cure and maintain fair conditions of labor for men, women, and 
hildren in their own countries and other countries, and under- 
ke to secure just treatment of the native inhabitants of terri- 
ories under their control; they will intrust the league with the 
eneral supervision over the execution of agreements of the sup- 
ression of traffic in women and children, ete., and the control 


1] 


li, 


the trade in arms and ammunition with countries in which 
‘trol is necessary; they will make provision for freedom of 
eommunieations and transit and equitable treatment for com- 
merce of all members of the league, with special reference to 
the necessities of regions devastated during the war; and they 
4 vill endeavor to take steps for international prevention and con- 
rol of disease, 
International bureaus and eommissions already established 
ill he placed under the league, as will all those to be estab 
shed in the future. 
AMENDMENTS TO THE CovVENSs 
\inendments to the covenant will take effect whe itified 
he council and a majority of the assembly. 
SECTION II,—LBOUNDARII OF GERMA> 
Gernuiny cedes to France Alsace-Lorraine, 5,600 square miles, 
he southwest, and to Belgium two small districts between 


and Holland, totaling 5S2 square miles. She also 

Oo Poland the southeastern tip of Silesia beyond and 
Oppeln, most of Posen, and West Prussia, 21,686 square 
Mast Prussia being isolated from the main body by a part 
Oland. She loses sovereignty over the northeastmost 


Prussia, 40 square miles north of the River Meme), and the 


combourg 


in 


ip ot 






ationalized areas about Danzig, 729 square miles, and 
of the Saar, 738 square miles, between the stern 
r of the Rhenish Palatine of Bavaria and the southeast 
of Luxemburg. The Danzig area consists of th V 
en the Nogat and Vistula Rivers made a“ W ” by the addi- 
of a similar“ \ on the west, including the city of Danzig 
southeastern third of East Prussia and the aren between 
st Prussia and the Vistula north of latitude 3 s to 
S nationality determined by popular vote, 5,758 square 
is is to be the case in part of Sleswig, 2.787 squat niles 
BELGIUM 
any is to consent to he abrogation of the tre: es ISSY9 
hich Belgium was established as a neutral State, a to 
¢ in advance to any convention with which the allied and 
ciated powers may determine to replace them. Nhe is to 
cnize the full severeig: of Belgium over th ontested 
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named elass includes German residents in Alsace-Lorraine : 
distinguished from those who acquire the position of Alsuc 
Lorrainers as defined in the treaty. 

All publie property and all private property of Germa 
sovereigns passes to France without payment or credit. France 
is substituted for Germany as regards ownership of the railroads 
aml rights over concessions of tramways. The Rhine bridges 
pass to France, with the obligation for their upkeep 

For five years manufactured products of Alsace-Lorrai: 
be admitted to Germany free of duty to a total amount not ex 
eeeding in any year the average of the three years preceding 
the war, and textile materials may be imported from Germany 


to Alsace-Lorraine and reexported free of duty. Contracts fo 
electric power from the right bank must be continued for 10 
years. 

For 7 years, With possible extension to 10, the ports of Keb 
and Strasbourg shall be administered as a single unit by 
French administrater, appointed and supervised by the Centra! 
Rhine Commission. Property rights will be safeguarded in th 
ports, and equality of treatment as respects traffic assure 
nationals, vessels, and goods of every country. 

Contracts between Alsace-Lorrainers and Germans are muail 
inined. save for France's right to annul on grounds of publ f 
terest. Judgments of courts hold in certain classes o es 
while in other a judicial! exeuatur is first required. Pobi | cor 
demnations during the war are null and void, and the obliga 
tions to ren: ir fines is established as in other parts of allie 
erritor’s 

Various ‘ ises adjust the general provisions of the ¢ 
© the special conditions of Alsace-Lorraine, certain ima 
of execution being left to conventions to be made ween | 

dq Germ: 

in compensation for the destruction of coal n Ss in 
lrance, and as payMent on account of reparation, Germa! 

» France full ownership oj he al mines BR 
with their subsidiaries, accessories, and facili I 

ill be estimated by the Rep: Commis redit 
against that oul Phe Fb re I Ib l G 
man lay in foree at il stice, « ‘ ne y FF on 
France replacing the present own 1 Germal le 
to indemnify. Ira vill ntinus n press 
portion of co or il eds and ¢ bu st pro 
to local taxes. Lhe | sin ¢ tends fro iror ol Le ‘ 
as reanne sed to France, north a Li 3 \W 
on the west the valley of the Saa . 

} the east the royVv f lion burg 
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In order to secure the rights and welfare of the population 
and guarantee to France entire freedom in working the mines, 


the territory will be governed by a commission appointed by the 
azue of nations, and consisting of five members, one French, 
one 2 native of the Saar, and three representing three different 
ountries other than France and Germany. The league will 
int a member of the commission as chairman, to act as ex- 
tive of the The commission will have all powers 
of government formerly belonging to the German Empire, Prus- 

a, and Bavaria; will administer the railroads and other public 
services, and have full power to interpret the treaty clauses, 
The local courts will continue, but subject to the commission. 
iixisting German legislation will remain the basis of law, but 
ihe commission may make modifications after consulting a local 
representative assembly, which it will organize. It will have 
tl but for local purposes only ; new taxes must be 


commission. 





UC LAXInNg power, 


approved by this assembly. Labor legislation will consider the 
vishes of the local labor organizations and the labor program 


of the league. French and other labor may be freely utilized, the 
ormer being free to belong to French unions, All rights ac- 
quired as to pensions and social insurance will be maintained 
by Germany and the Saar Commission, There will be no mili- 
ary service but only a local gendarmerie to preserve order. The 


people will preserve their local assemblies, religious liberties, 
chools, and language, but may vote only for local assemblies. 
They will keep their present nationality, except so far as indi- 
viduals may change it. Those wishing to leave will have every 
acility with respect to their property. The territory will form 


part of the French customs system, with no export tax on coal 
and metallurgical products going to Germany, nor on German 
products entering the basin, and for five years no import duties 
on products of the basin going to Germany or German products 
coming into the basin for local consumption. French money 
may circulate without restriction. 

After 15 years a plebiscite will be held by communes to ascer- 
tain the desires of the population as to continuance of the exist- 
ng régime under the league of nations, union with France, or 
union with Germany. The right to vote will belong to all inhabit- 
aunts over 20 resident therein at the signature. Taking into 
account the opinions thus expressed, the league will decide the 
ultimate sovereignty. In any portion restored to Germany the 
German Government must buy out the French mines at an ap- 
praised valuation; if the price is not paid within six months 
thereafter, this portion passes finally to France. If Germany 
buys back the mines, the league will determine how much of 
the coal shall be annually sold to France. 

GERMAN-AUSTRIA, 


Germany recognizes the independence of German-Austria as 
nalienable except by consent of the league of nations. 
TCHBCHO-SLOVAKIA 


(iermany recognizes the entire independence of the Tchecho- 
ak State, including the autonomous territory of the Ruthe- 
nians south of the Carpathians, and accepts the frontiers of this 
State as to be determined, which in the case of the German fron- 
tier shall follow the frontier of Bohemia in 1914. The usual 
stipulations as to acquisition and change of nationality follow. 


Sloy 


POLAND, 


Germany cedes to Poland the greater part of Upper Silesia, 
Posen, and the province of West Prussia on the left bank of the 
Vistula. A field boundary commission of seven, five representing 
the allied and associated powers and one each representing Po- 
land and Germany, shall be constituted within 15 days of the 
peace to delimit this boundary. Such special provisions as are 
necessary to protect racial, linguistic, or religions minorities, 
and to assure freedom of transit and equitable treatment of 
commerce of other nations, shall be laid down in a subsequent 
treaty between the five allied and associated powers and Poland. 


PRUSSIA. 


KAS 


‘The southern and the eastern frontier of East Prussia 
acing Poland is to be fixed by plebiscites, the first in the Re- 
gency of Allenstein, between the southern frontier of East Prus- 
sian and the northern frontier of Regierungsbesirk Allenstein, 
from where it meets the boundary between East and West 
Prussia, to its junction with the boundary between the circles 
of Oletsko and Augersburg, thence the northern boundary of 
Oletsko to its junction with the present frontier, and the second 
in the area comprising the cireles of Stuhn and Rosenburg and 
the parts of the cireles of Marienburg and Marienwerder east 
of the Vistula. 

In each case German troops and authorities will move out 
within 15 days of the peace, and the territories be placed under 
an international commission of five members appointed by the 
five allied and associated powers, with the particular duty of 
irranging for a free, fair, and secret vote. The commission will 


is 
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report the results of the plebiscites to the five powers, with a 
recommendation for the boundary, and will terminate its work 
as soon as the boundary has been laid down and the new authori 
ties set up. 

The five allied and associated powers will draw up regula 
tions assuring East Prussia full and equitable access to and use 
of the Vistula. A subsequent convention, of which the terms 
will be fixed by the five allied and associated powers, will be 
entered into between Poland, Germany, and Danzig, to assure 
suitable railroad communication across German territory on the 
right bank of the Vistula between Poland and Danzig, while 
Poland shall grant free passage from East Prussia to Germany. 

The northeastern corner of Hast Prussia about Meme! is to by 
ceded by Germany to the associated powers, the former agreeing 
to accept the settlement made, especially as regards the national 
ity of the inhabitants. 

DANZIG 

Danzig and the district immediately about it is to be consti 
tuted into the “ Free City of Danzig ”’ under the guarantee of the 
league of nations. A high commissioner appointed by the league 
of nations, and resident at Danzig, shall draw up a constitution 
in agreement with the duly appointed representatives of the 
city, and shall deal in the first instance with all differences 
arising between the city and Poland. The actual boundaries ot 
the city shall be delimited by a commission appointed within six 
months from the peace, and te inelude three representatives 
chosen by the allied and associated powers, and one each by Gei 
many and Poland. 

A convention, the terms of which shall be fixed by the fiv« 
allied and associated powers, shall be concluded between Poland 
and Danzig which shall include Danzig within the Polish custom 
frontiers, though with 2 free area in the port; insure to Poland 
the free use of all the city’s waterways, docks, and other port 
facilities, the control and administration of the Vistula, and the 
whole through railway system within the city, and postal, tele 
graphic, and telephonic communication between Poland and Dan 
zig; provide against discrimination against Poles within the city, 
and place its foreign relations and the diplomatic protection ot 
its citizens abroad in charge of Poland. 

DENMARK, 

The frontier between Germany and Denmark will be fixed in 
aecordance with the wishes of the population. Ten days from 
the peace, German troops and authorities shall evacuate the re- 
gion north of the line running from the mouth of the Schlei, 
south of Kappel, Schleswig, and Friedrichstadt along the Eide: 
to the North Sea south of Tonning; the workmen’s and soldiers’ 
councils shall be dissolved; and the territory administered }b) 
an international commission of five, of whom Norway and Swe 
den shall be invited to name two. 

The commission shall insure a free and seeret vote in three 
zones. That between the German-Danish frontier and a line run 
ning south of the island of Alsen, north of Flensburg and south of 
Tondern to the North Sea north of the island of Sylt will vote 
as a unit within three weeks after the evacuation. Within fiv: 
weeks after this vote the second zone, whose southern boundary 
runs from the North Sea south of the island of Fehr to the Balti 
south of Sygum, will vote by communes. Two weeks after that 
vote the third zone running to the limit of evacuation will also 
vote by communes. The international commission will then 
draw «a new frontier on the basis of these plebiscites, and wit! 
due regard for geographical and economic conditions. German 
will renounce all sovereignty over territories north of this lin: 
in favor of the associated Governments, who will hand them 
over to Denmark. 

HBELIGOLAND, 

The fortifications, military establishments, ahd harbors of the 
islands of Heligoland and Dune are to be destroyed under the 
supervision of the allies by German labor, and at Germany's 
expense. They may not be reconstructed, nor any similar works 
built in the future. 

RUSSIA, 

Germany agrees to respect as permanent and inalienable the 
independence of all territories which were part of the forme! 
Russian Empire, to accept the abrogation of the Brest-Litovsk 
and other treaties entered into with the Maximalist Government! 
of Russia, to recognize the full force of all treaties entered into 
by the allied and associated powers with States which were a 
part of the former Russian Empire, and to recognize the fron 
tiers as determined thereon. ‘The allied and associated powers 
formally reserve the right of Russia to obtain restitution and 
reparation on the principles of the present treaty. 

Section IV.—GerMaN Ricuts OvTsipe Evrore. 

Outside Europe, Germany renounces all rights, titles, and 
privileges as to her own or her allies’ territories to all the allied 
and associated powers, and undertakes to accept whatever meas- 
ures are taken by the five allied powers in relation thereto. 
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COLONIES AND OVERSEAS POSSESSIONS 





Germany renounces in favor of the allied and associated pow- 
ers her oversea possessions, with all rights and titles therein. 
All movable and immovable property belonging to the German 
Empire or German State shall to the Government 
exercising authority therein. These Governments may make 
whatever provisions seem suitable for the repatriation of Ger- 
man Nationals, and as to the conditions on which German sub- 
jects of Kuropean origin shall reside, hold property, or carry on 
business. Germany undertakes to pay reparation for damage suf- 
fered by French nationals in the Cameroons or its frontier zone 
through the acts of German civil and military authorities and 
of individual Germans from Ist January, 1900, to Ist August, 
1914. Germany renounces all rights under the convention of 
ith November, 1911, and 28th September, 1912, and undertakes 
{io pay to France in accordance with an estimate presented and 
approved by the Reparation Commission all deposits, credits, ad- 
vances, etc., thereby secured. Germany undertakes to accept 
ind observe any provisions by the allied and associated powers 
ius to the trade in arms and spirits in Africa, as well as to the 
general act Berlin, 1885, and the general of Brussels of 





tO any pass 


acti 


i890. Diplomatic protection to the inhabitants of former Ger- 
man colonies is to be given by the Governments exercising 
nuthority. 
CHINA, 
Germany renoulces in favor of China all privileges and in- 
demnities resulting from the Boxer Protocol of 1901, and all 


buildings, wharves, barracks, forts, munitions of war, ships, wire- 
less plants, and other public property, except diplomatic or con- 
sular establishments, in the German concessions of Tientsin and 
Hankow, and in other Chinese territory except Kiao-Chow, and 
grees to return to China at her own expense ali the astronomi- 
cal instruments seized in 1900 and 1901. China will, however, 
take no measures for disposal of German property in the lega- 
ion quarter at Pekin without the consent of the powers signa- 
tory to the Boxer Protocol. 

Germany abrogation of the concessions ut Han- 
kow and Tientsin, China agreeing to open them to international 
Germany renounces all claims against China or any allied 
and associated Government for the internment or repatriation 
of her citizens in China, and for the seizure or liquidation of 
German interests there since August 14,1917. She renounces in 
Great Britain her State property in the British con- 
cession at Canton, and of France and China jointly of the prop- 
erty of the German school in the French concession at Shanghai, 

SIAM 


accepts the 


use, 


v< ol 


yh 


y recognizes that all agreements between herself and 
including the right of extraterritoriality, ceased July 22, 
All German public property, except consular and diplo- 
premises, par without compensation to Siam, German 
private property to be dealt with in with the eco- 
Germany watves all claims against Siam for the 
e and condemnation of her ships, liquidation of her proep- 
rnment of her nationals. 


Germany 


Ses 
necordance 
omic clauses. 


ur 


LIBERIA, 


Germany renounces all rights under the international arrange- 


tents of 1911-1912 regarding Liberia, more particularly the 
right to nominate a receiver of the customs, and disinterests her- 

nany further negotiations for the rehabilitation of Liberia. 
s regards as ubroguted all commercial treaties and agree- 
ments between herself and Liberia, and recognizes Liberia’s 


t to determine the status and eondition of the reestablish- 


ent of Germans in Liberia, 
MOROCCO, 
Germany reneounces all her rights, titles, and privileges under 
act of Algeciras ond the Franco-German agreements of 1909 
1 1911, and under all treaties and arrangements with the 
flan Mmpire. She undertakes not to intervene in any nego- 
ons as to Moroceo between France and other powers, ac- 


s all the consequences of the French protectorate there, and 
inces the capitulations. The Sherifian Government shall 
complete liberty of action in regard to German nationals, 

aud all German protected persons shall be subject to the common 
| All movable and immovable German property, including 
hg rights, may be sold at publie auction, the proceeds to be 

{to the Sherifian Government and deducted from the repara- 

aecount. Germany is also required to relinquish her inter- 
sin the State Bank of Morocce. All Moroecan goods entering 
any shall have the same privilege as French goods. 
EGYPT. 
erinany recognizes the British protectorate over Egypt 
sine on December 18, 1914, and renounces as from August 
concluded by her with Egypt. 


iit- 


4, 





the capitulations and all the treaties, agreements, ete., 
She undertakes not to intervene 
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in any negotiations about Kgypt between Great Brit: n 
other powers. ‘There are provisions for jurisdiction over Ge 
man nationals and property, and for German consent to an) 
changes which may be made in relation to the Commission o 
Public Debt. Germany consents to the transfer to Great Britain 
of the powers given to the late Sulian of Turkey for securing the 
free navigation of the Suez Canal. Arrangements for propert 
belonging to German nationals in Egypt are made similar to thons 
in the case of Moroeco and other countries, Anglo-Egyptiar 
goods entering Germany shall enjoy the same eatment 
British goods. 
rURKEY AND BULGARIA, 


Germany accepts all arrangements which the allied and as 
ciated powers make with Turkey and Bulgaria with referen 


rights, 


any privileges, or interests claimed in those co les 
Gerinany or her nationals and not dealt with elses ! 
SHANTUNG. 
Germanby cedes to Japan ail rights, titles, and privileges, tio 
bly as to Kiao-Chow, and the railroads, mines, and cables ac 


quired by her treaty with China of March 6, 1898, and by othe 


agreements as to Shantung. <All German rights to the railroa 


from Tsingtao to Tsinanfu, including «all facilities and minin; 
rights and rights of exploitation, pass equally to Japan, and tl 
cables from Tsingtao to Shanghai and Chetfoo, the cables fre: 
of all charges. All German State property, movable and in 
movable, in Kiao-Chow, is acquired by Japan free of all ch: 
SECTION V MILITARY, NAVAL, AND AIR, 

“In order to render possible the initiation of a genera] 
tion of the armaments of ali nations, Germany unilertak: 
rectly to observe the military. naval, and air claus 
follow.” 

MILITARY FORCES, 

The demobilization of the German Army must tak 

within two months of the peace, Its strength may not exces 


100,000, including 4,000 officers, with not over seven divisions « 
infantry and three of cavalry, and to be devoted exclusively 
maintenance of internal order and control of frontiers Div 
sions may not be grouped wuder more than two army corps hear 
quarters staffs. 

The great German genera! staff is abolished. 
ministrative service, consisting of civilian personnel 
cluded in the number of effectives, is reduced to 


‘ 


m 


The arm 
not 
uth 


one-t if 


total in the 1913 budget Employees of the German States 
such as customs officers, forest guards, and coast guards, ma) 
not execeed the number in 1913. Gendarmes and local police 


may be increased only in accordance with the growth of popu 
tion. None of these may be assembled for military training 


ARMAMENTS 


1 
In 


All establishments for the manufacture, preparation, storage 
or design of arms and munitions of war, except those specifically 
excepted, must be closed within three months of the 
and their personnel dismissed. The exact amount of armament 
and munitions allowed Germany is laid down in detailed tables 
all in excess to be surrendered or rendered useless. The manu 
facture or importation of asphyxiating, poisonous, othe 
gases, and all analogous liquids is forbidden, well as the 
importation of arms, munitions, and war materials. German 
not manufacture such materials for foreign Government 


peace 


or 
may 
CONSCRIPTION 

Conscription is abolished in Germany. T enlisted personne 
must be maintained by voluntary enlistments f 1 
consecutive years, the number of discharges before the expira 
tion of that term not in any year to exceed 5 per cent of the tota 
Officers remaining in the service must 


r terms ol! 


effectives. agree to servi 


to the age of 45 years, and newly appointed officers must agrees 
to serve actively for 25 years. 
No military schools except those absolutely indispensal fe 


the units allowed shall exist in Germany two months after the 


peace. No associations, such as societies of discharged soldiers 


shooting or touring clubs, educational establishments, or unive: 
sities muy occupy themselves with military matters, All meas 
ures of mobilization are forbidde 
FORTRESSE 

All fortified works, fortresses. and tield works situated 1 
German territory within a zone 50 kilometers east of Un Rhine 
will be dis ~antled within three months The construction « 
any new f ifieations there is forbidden. Tl fortitied work: 
on the southern and eastern frontiers, howeve ay remai 


CONTR 


Lunterallied COMMISSIONS ¢ f control will see to the execut 


the provisions for which a time limit is set, the maximum ! 
being three months. They may establish headquarters at th 


German of zovernment and any part of Gs 


iained 


2 1 D 


seat ny 
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desired Germany must give them complete facilities, pay 
their expenses, and also the expenses of execution of the treaty, 
including the labor and material necessary in demolition, de- 
struction or surrender of war equipment. 

NAVAL, 

The German Navy must be demobilized within a period of two 
months after the pence. 

She will be allowed G6 small baitleships, 6 light cruisers, 12 
destroyers, 12 torpedo boats, and no submarines, either military 
or commercial, with a personnel of 15,000 men, including officers, 
and no reserve force of any character, Conscription is abolished, 





| 
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Section Vil RESPONSIBILITIBS, 


“The allied and associated pewers publicly arraign Willian 
It of Hohenzollern, formerly German FEmperer, for «2 supremo 
offense against international moratity and the sanctity of 
treaties.” 

The ex-Emperor’s surrender is to be requested of Holland, and 


| & Special tribunal set up, composed of one judge from each of the 
| five great powers, with full guarantees of the right of defense, 


only voluntary service being permitted, with a minimum period | 
of 25 years’ service for officers and 12 for men. No member of | 


the German mercantile marine will be permitted any naval 
training. 

All German vessels of war in foreign ports, aud the German 
high-sea fleet interned at Scapa Flow, will be surrendered, the 
final disposition of these ships to be decided upon by the allied 


and associated powers. Germany must surrender 42 modern | 


destroyers, 50 modern torpedo boats, and all submarines, with 
their salvage vessels. All war vessels under construction, in- 
cluding submarines, must be broken up. War vessels not other- 
wise provided for = to be placed in reserve or used for com- 
mercial purposes 
take place only at the end of 20 vears for battleships and 15 years 
for destroyers. The inanian armored ship Germany will be per- 
mitted will be 10,000 tons 

Germany is required to sweep up the mines in the North Sea 
and the Baltic Sea, as decided upon by the allies. All German 
fortifications in the Baltic defending the passages through the 


but the number and caliber of the guns must not be increased. 

During a period of three months after the peace, German high 
power wireless stations at Nauen, Hanover, and Berlin will not 
be permitted to send any messages except for commercial pur 
poses, and under supervision ef the allied and associated Gov- 
ernments, hor May any more be constructed. 

Germany will be allowed to repair German submarine cables 

hich have been cut, but are not being utilized by the allied pow- 
ers, and also portions of cables which, after having been. cut, 
have been removed, or are, at any rate, not being utilized by 


uny one of the allied and associated powers. In such cases the | : : 7 ce 
. ie i ; articles which ean be identified. 


cables, or portions of cables, removed or utilized remain the prop- 

erty of the allied and associated powers, and accordingly 14 

cables or parts of cables are specified which will not be restored 
» Germany. 


‘The armed forces of Germany must not include any military or 


Replacement of ships except those lost can | 


It is to be guided “ by the highest motives of international policy, 
with a viev of vindicating the solemn obligations of internationa! 
undertakings and the validity of international morality,” and 
will fix the punishment it feels should be imposed. 

Persons accused of having committed acts in violation of the 
laws and customs of war are to be tried and punished by military 
tribunals under military law. If the charges affect nationals of 
only one State, they will be tried before a tribunal of that State; 
if they affect nationals of several States, they will be tried he- 
fore joint tribunals of the States concerned. Germany shali 
hand over to the associated Governments, either jointly or sey 
erally, all persons so accused, and all documents and informa 
tion necessary to insure full knowledge of the incriminating 
acts, the discovery of the offenders, and the just appreciatior 
of the responsibility. The accused will be entitled to name his 
own counsel 


Section VIII REPARATION 


(he allied and associated Governments aflirm, and German 
accepts, the responsibility of herself and her allies for causing 
all the loss and damage to which the allied and associated Go 
ernments and their nationals have been subjected as a cons; 


> i t] lef : / ance of » war i ; | F » aggressi of Ger 
Belts must be demolished. Other coast defenses are permitted, | S22 of the war imposed upon them by the aggression 
| many and her allies. 


The total obligation of Germany to pay, as defined in the cali 
zery of damages, is to be determined and notified to her afte: 
fair hearing and not later than May 1, 1921, by an interallie 
reparation commission. At the same time a schedule of pay 
ments to discharge the obligation within 30 years shali be pr 
sented. These payments are subject to postponement in ceriii 
contingencies. Germany irrevocably recognizes the full au hot 


| ity of this commission, agrees to supply it with all the necessa 


ival air forces except for not over 100 unarmed seaplanes to be | 


retained till October 1 to search for submarine mines. No dirigi- 
bles shall be kept. The entire air personnel is men retained 
till October. No aviation grounds or dirigible to be demobilized 
vithin two months, except for 1,000 officers, and sheds are to be 
nllowed within 150 kilometers of the Rhine or the eastern or 
southern frontiers, existing installations within these limits to 
be destroyed. The manufacture of aircraft and parts of air- 
craft is forbidden for six months. All military and naval aero- 
nautical material under a most exhaustive definition must be sur 
rendered within three months, except for the hundred seaplanes 
ready specified. 
Section VI.—PRiSONERS OF WAR. 

fhe repatriation of German prisoners and interned civilians 
; to be carried out witheut delay and at Germany’s expense by 

columission composed of representatives of the allies and 
Ciermany. Those under sentence for effenses against discipline 
are to be repatriated without regard to the completion of their 
sentence. Until Germany has surrendered persons guilty of 


information, and to pass legisiation to effectuate its finding 
She further agrees to restore to the allies cash and cer 


As an immediate step toward restoration, Germany shall piu: 
within two years 20,000,000,000 marks in either gold, govocls 
ships, or other specific forms of payment, W ith the understanding 
that certain expenses such as those of the ae of occupation 
and payments for food and raw materials may be deducted at tl 
discretion of the allies. 

Germany further binds herself to repay all sums borrowed | 
jelgium from the allies as a result of Germany’s violat iol 
the treaty of 1839 up to November 11, 1918, and for this purpos 
will issue at once and hand over to the Reparation Commis sior 
per cent gold bonds falling due in 1926. 

While the allied and associated Governmenis recognize tha 
the resources of Germany are not adequate after taking int 
account permanent diminution of such resources resulting fror 
the treaty, they require, and Germany undertakes, that she wil 
make compensation for all damages caused to civilians unde 


| seven main categories: 


(a) Damages by personal injury to civilians caused by a 


| of war, directly or indirectly. 


offenses against the laws and customs of war, the allies have the | 


right to retain selected German officers. The allies may deal 


at their own discretion with German nationals who do not desire 


to be repatriated, all repatriation being conditional on the im- 
mediate release of any allied subjects still in Germany. Ger- 
nany is to accord facilities to commissions of inquiry in collect- 


« jnformation in regard to missing prisoners of war and in im- | 


nationals 
prisoners. There is to be a reciprocal exchange of information as 
ad prisoners and their graves. 
GRAVES. 
oth parties will respect und maintain the graves of soldiers 
naan any commission charged by any allied or associated Gov- 
ernment with identifying, registering, maintaining, or erecting 
suitable monume “4 over the graves, and to afford to each other 
1¢ repatriation of the remains of their soldiers. 


ng penalties on German oflicials who have concealed allied 
Germany is to restore all property belonging to allied | 


'nues, prior to that for the service or discharge of any 


sailors buried on their territories, agree to recognize and | 


(b) Damage caused to civilians, including exposure to the sea 
resulting from acts of cruelty ordered by the enemy, and 
civilians in the occupied territories. 

(ec) Damages caused by maltreatment of prisoners. 

(d) Damages to the allied peoples represented by pensivis 
and separation allowances, capitalized at the signature of 
treaty. 

fe) Damage 
terials. 

{f) Damage to civilians by being forced to labor 

(gz) Damages in the form of levies of fines imposed 
enemy. 

“In periodically estimating Germany's capacity to pa) 

Reparation Commission shall examine the German system 
taxation, first, to the end that the sums for reparation which Ge! 


many is required to pay shall become a charge upon all her rev: 
domest 


to property other than naval er milita 


loan, and secondary, so as to satisfy itself that, in general, th 
German scheme of taxation is fully as heavy proportionate! 
that of any of the powers represented on the commission. 

“ The measures which the allied and associated powers = 
have the right to take, in case of voluntary default by Germ 
and which Germany agrees not to regard us acts of war, Mn 
include economic and financial prohibitions and reprisals anc 
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general such other measures as the respective Governments may | in addition to the above, Germany is to hand over to Be 
determine to be necessary in the circumstances.” } Wings now at Berlin belonging to the altart e of the Ac 
ae 


e commnission shall consist of one representative each of the | of the Lamb, by Hubert and Jan van I the eenter of 

United States, Great Britain, France, Italy, and Belgium, and, | is now in the Church of St. Bavo at Ghent. and the wings. no 

in certs cases, of Japan and Servia, with all other allied powers | at Berlin and Munich, of the altarniec the | Sun ly 
. entitled, when their claims are under consideration, to the right | Dirk Bouts, the center of whic S | ( “ft 
: of representation without voting power It shall permit Ger- Peter at Louvain. 

many to give evidence regarding her capacity to pay, and shall Germany is to restore withi six mont! the Kor , thie 
ure her a just opportunity to be heard. It make its : tliph Othman, formerly at Medina, to the King e |} 
i 





and per- i] the skull of the Sul 


quarters at Pari stablish its own proce 
rail 


have gen control of the whole reparation problen Africa, to His Britannic 





become the exclusive agency of the allies for receiving, Lhe German Government is also to restore to the 
olin lling, and distributing reparation payments. Majority | ernment certain papers taken by the Germai 




















prevail, except that unanimity is required on questions | 1870, belonging then to M. Rouher. and to restore the |! 
olvi sovereignty of any of the allies, the cancellation | flags taken during the war of 1870-71 
vpn Germany's obligations, the time and manner of ' 
‘ ¢ ‘ r t 
if t? nis, aR necotiating bonds issued by Geran 
; ris) . +000 - . ¢ ’ , I } ry iy < { ‘ ! ly 
por onement petwe 1921 and 1926 of annual payme : ; 
° 90 to { iierence petw nh anu: 
Vom shed. ahi fu! pont. pie after 1926 for a period Ol 1] ; ns : — - 
/ . ° vn : . yore are "ss Cal : 1 sane nnu produ nm «clurit 
etl hrece years, t ipplication of a different method of —_— AER SES CH MERE PECSaC mis 
: . bove 10 vears Germany further gives options over 10 veurs 
biave tha in silullar termer Case me ti ite _ 
0 ons Wit awal from representation or delivery of ¢,000,000 tons of coal per year to France, i 
- notice uldition to the above of 8,000,000 tons of Belgium, and of al 
* ' ; nmnount rising from 4,500,000 tons in 1919 to 1920 8.500 000 tons 
it DILESSEO bay require Germany to give Trom time to 1009 a 
: . . 95 to 1924 to It: lv at prices to be tixed as presse) ect in the 
as, teN ity ranty. issues of bonds or ether obligations to , . : : 
4 : . 7 a . t\ ( eC nit be Take! in Teace ot coal in rutio of 3 or 
. cla as are not otherwise satisfied. In this connec- ] ,“°",, oe ne ee eee eat 
7 : : Soe eS 7 ; to 4 Provision is also mat for delivery to Fran OV hare 
and on vccounl Of the total amount ot claims, bond issues , 7 : Inhat rp 
: . , ¢ years OL DeELZOL Coa aranad suipnate of ammonia ine com 
resently to be required of Germany in acknowledgment of k ' ae = oe 
ne . ’ . “ sion | s powers to postpone or unnul tn ipove de 
lebt as follows: Twenty billion marks gold, payable not | ° cies eer : ares , 
bts , they interfere unduly witl ustrial requiremen G 
than M 1. 1921 thout interest: 40.000.000.000 marks Li¢ ht e undau itit 1Nau I equirel I < 
d, bearing 24 per cent interest, between 1921 and 1926, and | DY! FFS AND CHEMICAL DRUGS 
7 ; : | . 
fter 5 per cent, with a 1 per cent sinking fund payment b Germany acco! option to the commission on 
ning im LOZ6 an undertaking to deliver 40,000,000,000 | chemical drugs, including quinine, up to 50 per cen 
y bonds, bearing il rest at o per cent, under terms to n Germany t the time tl treat mes int rorcee, bit Lil 
i ‘ 
Yeu DV thre ‘ IIESSLON, MLLO! luring « ; SiX nths to ¢ ‘ 1924 ip to. 
blerest Ol German) { Will be 5 per cent, unless otherwise previous x months’ output, 
ine Vy the con mi in the tuture, and p*yiments that CABLES 
‘ "De accepted 9 ' cOhumMission if Germany renounces ail title t sr lied cable Vilue 
preperties, commodities, businesscs, rights, conces as were privately owned being credited to her agai 
(% cates of beneficial interest representing either | jyadebtedness. 
ov goods delivered by Germany may be issued by the com- | SecTrion IX FINANCE 
oO tine if t a power, no power Heng e& Powers to which Germatu territe! s ceded wiil as 
‘ . titteatina j “vl in re hye? five IOS ‘ 
CO MAVe Ts Ceri es divided into more than five pieces, tain portion of the German prewar debt, the amour: 
e distributecd| and pass from the contro! of the com ly he Reparation Commission on the basis of the 1 “el 
ano Germany's debt equivalent to their par | ¢he revenues of the ceded territory and Germany evi 
. | } lt eavtel< 1 . . P 
« considered as liquidated ! or the three vears preceding the war. In vi 
I LNe specia circumstances cle wi h Alsa Lorra 
; ‘ d trom France in 1871 hen crerman f s ‘ 
Cerman Governme ognize ( r| f ti i 
; I ‘ the Ire ulpil aet | ire Will we = v 
( on a) Lol Lhd CiiLSssS r Class, oO} all Llit bili . 
‘ 4 : ( mir s pi ( there no ie ~ I 
boats lo gel owing to the war, an 
' ' ; ‘ , . . ( ! ( Ss ill Lil } ‘ i 
© the ali ill German merchant ships of 1,600 os ; 
° . ( ) 1 (af a | rpile ro I t 
ssa rds: one-half of her ships between 1,600 ar 
’ ; . . e Amo ‘ } Si ‘ ' t 
) S gross and one-quarter of her steam trawlers and othe : ; ; 
rp } . : . t ecL 2ive ret ol j i LOL) ial ie eXCess, { ‘ 
hese ships are to be delivered within t months - 
+} } phi Alsace-Lorraiy Mandato peo ‘Ss will 
ttion Commission, together with documents of tit 
: : s i; n deb oO iy ‘ Gern ( 
the transfer of the ships free from encumbranes 
: a : . ( nan enou i re] sel 
nm nedditional pat ‘ rey ation the German Gover 
band del ; tr State banks, cominissions, « ithe ib 
ngrees to build merchant ships for the account 0 
( oO o LHIZintl I 
Hl ot re) ( c*¢ AM EHKD Por orn; 
. ‘ \ s required pit Ci i 
the next five years, : 
} ‘ , ‘ ‘ from t da ( tic 
hips used for inland navigation taken by Germany fr 
1 . : : 1 ; i i. ih (rer 1 
es are to be restored within two months, the amount o 
it covered by such restitution to be made up by the cession 
German river fleet up to 20 per cent thereof ate 
order to effect payment by deliveries in kind, Germany is | ~* 
hs eae ae ; ; | Gern » cle the a ‘ nd associa ) 
or imife limber o "11's ° ig i the Case o : 
ior a limited num ot ye , Varying in th a ‘ . uit » Germas w Turkey and Austria-H 


commodity, to deliver coal, coal-tar products, dyestuff, and 








drugs in specific amounts to the Reparation Comm wear ail ya ae" ' : 
e commission may so modify the conditions of deliver 5 edits Hunsary. Bulvarta. or Tork meneies 
to interfere unduly with Germany’s industrial requ ae Aart the ' Germ ' * 
The deliveries « oal are based largely upon the pri te +] tn ' ace B mn | Brest-Lito 
ng good diminutions in the preduetion of the ( ae 2 gee gr prs sale ‘ 
: as a ; () tie anes or t me! I 0 LAN il Ss 
5 Fesuiuing from. the war, | ] wriate any rights or terest ‘ ! 
DEVASTATED AREAS, itilities in ceded terri tac oO 
n) undertakes to devote her economic resourees direct] tol ss nd in Turkey a Rn \ I 
hysical restoration of the invaded arens fhe Repara- | Bulgaria, and transt bye ! ! 
mmission is authorized to require Germany to replace the | which will cre he : Nad 
ed articles by the delivery of animals, machinery, et repay to Brazil the fund @ 0 : 
¢ in Germany, and to manufaeture materials required for | coffee which she refused t i 
truction purposes; all with due consideration for Ge ‘ 
essential domestic requirements. ; 
eparation for the destruction of the library of Louval: ‘ 
hy is to hand over manuscripts, early printed books, | kor a period of si nonths, German 
: : + 








et cetera, to the equivalent of those destroyed, 
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agricultural products, wines, vegetable oils, artificial silk, and 
washed coured wool, this restriction obtains for two and a 
half years more. For five years, unless further extended by the 
league of nations, Germany must give most-favored-nation treat- 
the allied and associated powers. She shall impose no 
is tariff for five years on goods originating in Alsace- 
Lorraine and for three years on goods originating in former 
German territory ceded to Poland, with the right of reservation 
of a Similar exception for Luxembourg. 
SHIPPING, 

Ships of the allied and associated powers shall for five years 
and thereafter under condition of reciprocity, unless the league 
of nations otherwise decides, enjoy the same rights in German 
ports as German vessels and have most-favored-nation treatment 
in fishing, coasting trade, and tonnage, even in territorial 
waters, Ships of a country having no seacoast may be regis- 
tered at some one place within its territory. 

UNFAIR COMPETITION. 

Genmany undertakes to give the trade of the allied and asso- 
ciated powers adequate safeguards against unfair competition, 
and in particular to suppress the use of false wrappings and 
markings, and on condition of reciprocity to respect the laws and 
judicial decisions of allied and associated States in respect of 
regional appellations of wines and spirits. 

TREATMENT OF NATIONALS, 

Germany shall impose no exceptional taxes or restrictions upon 
the nationals of allied and associated States for a period of five 
years, and unless the league of nations acts for an additional five 
years. German nationality shall not continue to attach to a per- 
son who has become a national of an allied or associated State. 
CONVENTIONS. 


or 


mel to 


euston 


MULTILATERAL 
Some 40 multilateral conventions are renewed between Ger- 
many and the allied and associated powers, but special condi- 
tions are attached to Germany’s readmission to several. As to 
postal and telegraphic conventions, Germany must not refuse to 
make reciprocal agreements with the new States. She must 
agree as respects the radio-telegraphic convention to provisional 
rules to be communicated to her and adhere to the new conven- 
tion when formulated; in the North Sea fisheries and North Sea 
liquor traffic conventions, rights of inspection and police over as- 
sociated fishing boats shall be exercised for at least five years 
only by vessels of thesc powers; as to the International Railway 
Union, she shall adhere to the new convention when formulated. 
China, as to the Chinese customs tariff arrangement, the arrange- 
ment of 1905 regarding Whang-Poo, and the Boxer indemnity of 
1901: France, Portugal, and Roumania as to The Hague con- 
vention of 1908, relating to civil procedure; and Great Britain 
and the United States as to article 3 of the Samoan treaty of 
i899, are relieved of all obligation toward Germany. 
PILATERAL TRBATIES. 


Each allied and associated State may renew any treaty with 





Germany in so far as consistent with the peace treaty by giving 
notice within six months. Treaties entered into by Germany 
since August 1, 1914, with other enemy States, and before or 


since that date with Roumania, Russia, and Governments repre- 
senting parts of Russia, are abrogated, and concessions granted 
under pressure by Russia to German subjects annulled. The 
allied and associated States are to enjoy most-favored-nation 
treatment under treaties entered into by Germany and other 
enemy States before August 1, 1914, and under treaties entered 
into by Germany and neutral States during the war. 

PREWAR DEBTS 
houses is to be created within three 
and one in each allied and associated 


ciearing 


\ system of 


mo s, one in Germany 
State which adopts the plan, for the payment of prewar debts, in- 
‘ ling those arising from contracts suspended by the war; for 
th ijustment of the proceeds of the liquidation of enemy prop- 
erty, and the settlement of other obligations, Each participatin 
Sta issumes responsibility for the payment of all debts owing 
s nationals to nationals of the enemy States except in cases 
of ewar insolvency of the debtor. The proceeds of the sale of 
private enemy property in each participating State may be used 
to pa he debts owed to the nationals of that State, direct pay- 


ment from debtor to creditor, and all communications relating 
thereto being prohibited, Disputes may be settled by arbitration, 
‘courts of the debtor country, or by the mixed arbitral tri- 


OY Cale 


nu Any allied or associated power may, however, decline to 

! mate in this system by giving Germany six months’ notice. 
ENEMY PROPERTY. 

Germany shall restore or pay for all private enemy property 

S¢ or damaged by her, the amount of damages to be fixed by 

t} <ed arbitral tribunal. The allied and associated States 


te German private property within their territories 
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as compensation for property of their nationals not restored 0) 
paid for by Germany, for debts owed to their nationals by Ger 
man nationals, and for other claims against Germany. Ge) 
many is to compensate its nationals for such losses, and to de 
liver within six months all documents relating to property hel 
by its nationals in allied and associated States. All war legis] 
tion as to enemy property, rights, and interests is confirmed 
and all claims by Germany against the allied or associated Go 
ernments for acts under exceptional war measures abandoned 
CONTRACTS, 




























Prewar contracts between allied and associated nationals 
cepting the United States, Japan, and Brazil, and Germia 
tionals, are canceled, except for debts for acts already 1M 
formed, agreements for the transfer of property where the pro 
erty had already passed, leases of land and houses, contracts 
mortgage, pledge or lien, mining concessions, contracts 
Governments, and insurance contracts. Mixed arbitral tribunal 
Shall be established of three members, one chosen by German 
one by the associated State, and the third by agreement, or, { 
ing which, by the present President of Switzerland. They s! 
have jurisdiction over all disputes as to contracts concluded be 
fore the present peace treaty. 

lire insurance contracts are not considered dissolved bj 
war, even if premiums have not been paid, but lapse at the « 
of the first annual premium falling due three months after 
peace. Life insurance contracts may be restored by payme: 
of accumulated premiums with interest, sums falling due on such 
contracts during the war to be recoverable with interest. Mari 
insurance contracts are dissolved by the outbreak of war, except 
where the risk insured against had already been incurred 
Where the risk had not attached, premiums paid are recoverable 
otherwise premiums due and sums due on losses are recoverabl 
Reinsurance treaties are abrogated unless invasion has made it 
impossible for the reinsured to find another reinsurer. <A: 
allied or associated power, however, may cancel all the contract 
running between its nationals and a German life insurance cor 
pany, the latter being obligated to hand over the proportion 
its assets attributal to such policies. 

INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY, 

Property rights as to industrial, literary, and artistic pr 
erty are reestablished, the special war measures of the allied 
and associated powers are ratified; and the right reserved to 
impose conditions on the use of German patents and copyrights 
when in the public interest. Except as between the United States 
and Germany, prewar licenses and rights to sue for infringen 
committed during the war are canceled. 

OPIUM. 

The contracting powers agree, whether or not they h 
signed and ratified the opium convention of January 23, 1912 
or signed the special protocol opened at The Hague in accord 
ance with resolutions adopted by the third opium conference i: 
1914, to bring the said convention into force by enacting withil 

2 months of the peace the necessary legislation. 

RELIGIOUS MISSIONS, 

The allied and associated powers agree that the properties o 
religious missions in territories belonging or ceded to them sha!! 
continue in their work under the control of the powers, Ger 
renouncing all claims in their behalf. 

SECTION XI.—AERIAL 

Aircraft of the allied and associated powers shall have 
liberty of passage and landing over and in German territor: 
equal treatment with German planes as to use of German 
domes, and with most-favored-nation planes as to internal « 
mercial traflic in Germany. Germany agrees to accept allied 
tificates of nationality, airworthiness or competency, an 
censes, and to apply the convention relative to aerial naviga 
concluded between the Allies and associated powers to her « 
aircraft over her own territory. These conditions apply | 
1923, unless Germany has since heen admitted to the leas 
nations or to the above convention. 


NAVIGATION 


SecTion XII.—FrReepom or TRANSIT. 
Germany must grant freedom of transit through her territo! 


by rail or water to persons, goods, ships, carriages, and 
from or to any of the allied or associated powers, withou 
toms or transit duties, undue delays, restrictions, or discrim 
tions based on nationality, means of transport, or place ol 
or departure. in transit shall be assured all po 
speed of journey, especially perishable goods. Germany m:) 
divert traffic from its normal course in favor of her own 1 
port routes or maintain “ control stations” in connection 
transmigration traffic. She may not establish any taxes 
criminating against the ports of allied or associated pow 


must grant the latter’s seaports all favors and reduced ta 








Goods 
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ronted her own or other nationals, and afford the allied and vention if Switzerland and Ita y so request ind te norar t 
ssociated powers equal rights with those of her own nationals 


} 
; | . 4 : 
her ports and waterways, save that she is free to open or | and the establishment of postal and telegraphic s« ce. as pro 
| 
i 
i 
i 
| 


} execute instructions as to the transport { tro i sup 


ose her miuritime coasting trade. vided. 
VRE ZONES IN PORT. CRERETO- mae 

To assure Tehecho-Slovakia access te the sea, special chts 
are given her, both north and south foward the Adriatic. she is 
permitted to run her own through trains te Fiun | Tries 
To the north, Germany is to lease her. for 99 years space 
Hamburg and Stettin, the details to be worked out 1 co 
sion of three representing Tcheche-Slovakin, Germ: nd ¢ 
Britain 


I'ree zones existing in German ports on Augusi 1, 1914, must 
aintained with due facilities as to warehouses, packing, and 
aicking, without discrimination, and without charges except 
expenses of administration and use. Goods leaving the free 
es for consumption in Germany and goods brought into the 
zones from Germany shall be subject to the ordinary import 
gd export taxs 


ibe from the junction of the Vitava, the Vitava from The Kiel Canal ‘ oe dl eat : 
rue, the Oder from Oppa, the Nieman from Grodno, and the | = — ee 2 co Fema: , : ee and : 
ube from | ln ire dex lared international, together with their | chant ships ot as natiens at peace peer neers ’ Engetws 
nections, Che riparian states must insur rood conditions zoods, and ships of all anna erty Anata fe neato } gender coe 
ivigation within their territories unless 2 special organiza ite equality , and no taxes to be ir pose d Devo! ad those nece 


exists therefor. Otherwise appeal may be had to a special 
unal ef the league of nations, which alse may arrange for a 


| for upkeep and improvement, for whieh Germany is to be 1 
sponsible In case ¢ violation of or disagreemen to 





: ’ : | provisions, apy St may appeal to the leugue « ons 
International aterways convention :* . F 
|} may Gemand the appointment of an international commis 
NPERNATIONAL RIVERS > sae —_ ty tn ' nrmay 
For preliminary hearing of complaints, Ge any shall est 
e Kibe and the Oder are to be placed under international | gq local authority at Kiel. 


t 


to meet within three months, that for the Elbe Seerion XIII INTERNAT LABOR OF 


misSsious : 
posed of four representatives of Germany, two from Tchecho 

















kia. and or ach from Gre: Sritain. Frane ai ill Members of the league of BRTACRS. AEVSS 12 Cmas ae 
usia, and one each from Great Britain, France, Italy, and | pent organization te promote international adjustment « 10 
un; and that for the Oder composed ef one each from Po- | oonditions. to consist of an: ual internat ul labor con 
Prussia, Tchecho-Slovakia, Great Britain, France, De ' international labor ms 
, and Sweden. If any riparian State on the Niemen should Che former is composed of four repre 
quest of the league of nations, a similar commission shall be | two from the Government and one each from the e1 
ished there, These commissions shall upon request of any the emploved: each of them way vote individual! It 
rian State meet wilt] i three months to revise existing mte delibs a awe legislation i sure akil 
mal agreements aratt onventions or re fatior or risiat 
He D Bi ly 4 } two ré t be subn te to fl ii ! 
Kureopean Danube Commission reassume its prewar | authority in every State participating, Each Government 
but for the time being with re presentatives « f only either « nact the terms into la approve the princi] 
Britain, France, Italy, and Roumania. The Upper Danube | them te local need eave the actual legislation in : 
e administered by a new international commission until a | federal State » local leg itures r reject the « 
ive statute be drawn up at a conference of the powers ether without further obligatio 
ited by the allied and associated Governments within ons The international labor office established at the seat « 
alter the peace. The enemy Governments shall make ful league of nations as part of its i It is 
tions for all war damages caused to the Eurepean com nd «dist ute jinio tion o1 ‘ 
; shall cede their river facilities in surrendered territory pr izend or t nferet I | ( 
rive Tehecho-Slovakia, Serbia, and Roumania any rights | i French and Enclish, | poss 
‘'y on the shores for carrying out improvements in | Stat igre to make t fo *( 


rHE RH 1 ! HY {OF i | overnin on ts « t ] 


>} . ] } } ° ‘ ey)? ' ‘ ' i > 
thine is placed under the « mi to mer it DI roverhbme ‘ 


























within six months r il eace, and » be « s 
of four representative ince, which shall, in additior On comp I hat y Go nt hi e¢ 
president, four of Germany, and two each of Great ) nt to which it is a part he governing bor 
Italy, Be Switzerland, and the Netherlands. Ger rn t t Go ! : es 
nust give | on the course of the Rhine included b ‘ ete ‘ yuUbLLS ‘ omplal \ ‘ 
the two extreme points of her frontiers all rights to take | « yplaint one GOV ent against another un re 
to feed canals, while herself avreeing not to make canals yw the governing ! ya comm of ing 
richt bank opposite France. She must also hand over to | | ecretary general of thi ag If the cor 
| her drafts and desiga s for this part of the river. Bel- ils to bring satisfactory action, the matter 1 
s to be permitted to build a deep draft Rhine-Meuse canal | permanent court of int na 
so desires within 25 years, in which case Germany must chief reliance for secul Fy enor nent of ft 
uct the part within her territory on plans drawn by Bel- | licity, with a possibility of economie action i : 0 
Similarly the interested allied Governments may cor } The tirst moe zs of the cor ‘ ‘ Ll i | ) 
Rhine-Danube canal, both, if constructed, te come under | 1919. at Washington, te discuss tle 5-nou ay oO 
petent international commission. Germany may not ob- | prevention of unemployment tens and ! 
central Rhine commission desires to extend its juris international conve ions adopted : Berne in 1906 rh 
ver the Lower Moselle, the Upper Rhine, or lateral | night werk tf We] rd eu ‘ lite whe ‘ 
manufacture of matches; and employment « oun 
I vust cede to the allied and ass Le (,o0ve nis c it ! t I f 
igs, vessels, and facilities for navigation on all ese ildbirth, including maternity benelt 
specific details to be established by an arbiter nai 1 | gards minimum age. 
ited States. Decision will be based on the legitima \ cl ! 
he ies concerned. and on the shipping traffic dur- | Nine principles f labor conditions a reco. ed. « 
before the war. The value will | neluded rround that “the well being, plrysical, an 
egulur reparation account In the case « he Rhir trial wage earners is of supreme inte! 1 
the German navigation companies and property) h | With exceptions necessitated by differene of ‘ 
es ant’ warehouses held by Germany in Rotterda t |} and economic development, they include: ‘lhe ¢ ling 
ik of the war, must be handed over. that labo houle 1) carded merely Noe 
RAILWAYS. | article of commerce ; rig! f association <« ny 
ny, in addition to most-favored-nation treatment on her | ployees; a wage adequate to maintay 
‘ees to cooperate in the establishment of through- | life; the 8-hour day or 48-hour wee a weekly re 
ices for passengers and baggage; to insure communi- | hours, which should include Sunday wherever pr 
rail between the allied, associated, and other States; to | lition of child labor and assurance of the ¢o1 


e construction or improvement within 25 years of such | education and proper physical developmer of ¢ n 
necessary ; and to conform her rolling stock to enable its | pay for equal work as betwee! [ 
ition in trains of the allied or associated powers. She | ment of alt workers, including foreigners nl " 
ees to accept the denunciation of the St. Gothard con- | spection, in which women should take p 
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SECTION XIV.—GUARANTEBS 
WESTERN EUROPE, 
guarantee for the execution of the treaty, German terri- 
to the west of the Rhine, together with the bridgeheads, 
will be occupied by allied and associated troops for 15 years. 
If the conditions are faithfully carried out by Germany, certain 
including the bridgehead of Cologne, will be evacuated 
ut the expiration of five years; certain other districts, including 
the bridgehead of Coblentz, and the territories nearest the Bel- 
vian frontier, will be evacuated after 10 years, and the remain- 
der, including the bridgehead of Mainz, will be evacuated after 
15 In case the interallied reparation commission finds 
that Germany has failed to observe the whole or part of her 
obligations, either during the occupation or after the 15 years 
have expired, the whole or part of the areas specified will be re- 
eccupied immediately. If before the expiration of the 15 years 
Germany complies with all the treaty undertakings, the occupy- 
will be withdrawn immediately. 
EUROPE. 


As 


to 


districts, 


years, 


ing torces 


EASTERN 

All German troops at present in territories to the east of the 

new frontier shall return as soon as the allied and associated 

Governments deem wise. They are to abstain from all requisi- 

tions, and are in no way to interfere with measures for national 
ense taken by the Governments concerned. 

All questions regarding occupation not provided for by the 


det 


treaty will be regulated by a subsequent convention or conven- 
tions which will have similar force and effect. 
SECTION XV.—MISCELLANEOUTS. 

Germany agrees to recognize the full validity of the treaties of 

peace and additional conventions to be concluded by the allied 


und associated powers with the powers allied with Germany, to 
igree to the decisions to be taken us to the territories of. Austria- 
Hungary, Bulgaria, and Turkey, and to recognize the new States 
in the frontiers to be fixed for them. 

Germany agrees not to put forward any pecuniary claims 
against any allied or associated power signing the present treaty 
based on events previous to the coming into force of the treaty. 

Germany accepts all decrees as to German ships and goods 
imade by any allied or associated prize court. The allies reserve 
the right to examine all decisions of German prize courts. 

The present treaty, of which the French and English texts are 
both authentic, shall be ratified and the dispositions of ratifica- 
yn made in Paris as soon as possible. The treaty is to become 


ts for each power on the date of deposition 





in all respec 
ratification. 


elective 


Naval Bill. 
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Y rwWpeRPReRrRPpMT { > Ty > 
HON. HERBERT C. PELL, JR., 
OF NEW YORK, 

In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, June 16, 1919. 
Miu PELL Mr. Speaker, it seems to me to be a very serious 
thing for us to make a cut in the naval estimates this year. 
We may take Dewey’s action at Manila to be the first serious 
of modern navies. There, you recollect, the American 
squadron annihilated the Spanish without losing a man. At 
Santiago our fleet completely destroyed Cervera’s, and had only 
one man killed. At Tsu Shima Togo beat Rojestvensky almost 
without loss 


In this war the Germans finished an English squadron with- 
out suffering any harm themselves off Coronal; and these same 
(germans, in their turn, were shattered by Sturdee’s fleet at 
the Falkland Islands. In every one of these battles the defeated 
side was completely annihilated and the victor suffered practi- 
If there is one thing made more clear than 
it is that the second best navy is about as 
a bad thing to bet on, and 


cally no loss at all. 
another by this war, 
as the second best poker hand 


Soot 
you are ruined if you are called, 
Both in England and here magnificent armies have been 


raised from the people, but fleets can not be extemporized. In 


ny war we must stand to win or lose with what we have in the 
heginning. The command of the sea means to-day, as it has 
always meant, the command of the world, and no nation will 


willingly give it up without a struggle. It is now England's, 
but if we start now we can take it, and keep it, and leave the 
dominance of the world to Americans of all future generations. 
It is a great opportunity, and one not lightly to be put aside. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FELIX CORDOVA DAVILA. 
or 


PORTO RICO, 





HON. 


I~ tur House or REeprEsENTATIVEsS. 
Thursday, June 12, 1919. 


Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me {o 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a memorial 4¢ 
dressed to me by the Chamber of Commerce of Porto Rico. di: 
ing with the matter of the improvement of harbors in the island 

The memorial is as follows: 

CAMARA INSULAR DE COMERCIO, 
SECCION DE PONG! 
Ponce, P. R., May 26, 19 
To the Hon. Fetrx Corpova Davia, 
Resident Commissioner of Porto Rico, Washington, D. C, 

Sin: This branch of the insular chamber of commerce has resoly: > 
raise this memorial and petition through you to Congress on behalf of 
the port of Ponce 

The port of Ponce, being the second in Porto Rico in com 
activities, has never undergone any improvements, exception bei: 
of the municipal pier constructed five years ago, 

We all recognize that the natural conditions of the port are not 
best fitted for the protection of vessels, it being an open roadstead 
in spite of its unfavorable nature, it handles such an extensivy: 
of business and serves as a distributing center for such a large surr 
ing district and commands such an enviable position on the Cari! 
Sea, looking to Panama, Venezuela, Colombia, Santo Domingo, ( 
Jamaica, and the Lesser Antilles, that its future development and 
portance are of such a promise as to attract the attention of r 
and enterprising men to the need of artificial betterments that | 
place this port on a proper level to fulfill its rdle in the interchar 
commodities and in the facilities to navigation around this po: 
the American Hemisphere, 

Harbor conditions in Porto Rico are very similar to those in t! 
ritory of Hawaii a few years ago, and it is convenient to refe1 
this point to the official mission which went to those islands 
and report on the problem of harbors Representative J. Ham 
Moore, of Pennsylvania, who recently visited us, was a mem)be1 
mission sent over to Hawaii, where they found that only one po 
developed to a satisfactory degree, just as it is happening in Port 
that, outside of San Juan, there is no other harbor that 
the consideration of the Federal Government. 

Furthermore, in relation to Federal assistance in Hawaiian 
we are pleased to cite the following from the report of the go 
those islands for 1915: ‘** The United States engineering officer in i 
lulu is in charge of the harbor work under the Federal Government. On 


seems 


| the island of Ohau the redredging of the entrance channel! to Ho 


Harbor was completed to project dimensions. * * * On the nil 
of Maui the end of the breakwater at Kahului Harbor was injured 

ing a storm and repaired. * * On the island of Hawaii 
breakwater, The contract 


Harbor, no new work was done on tl 

built breakwater at Waipio, on the same island, installed bis \ 
plant, and is now in a position to commence work on the Hil 
water.” From which we infer that the Federal Governme: 
dered important improvements in several Hawaiian harbors 
after the commission was sent over, it is not Honolulu the on 


in which dredging and construction of breakwaters has been und 

It would be of great value and serve as an initial impuls 
a survey made of the port of Ponce, and, thereupon, to report 
able technical data, thus making of this survey the foundati 
proper action by Congress. It will be pertinent to remind you 
a survey taken of this port on or about 1906 by initiative of 
Albizu, then a deputy collector in this port. In the 
of which, submitted to the Board of Engineers for Rivers and H 
by Maj. C. C. Flager, this engineer was of the opinion that th 
bor was not worthy of improvement by the United States 
present existing conditions,” 

Since then, circumstances have changed materially and vari 
we will endeavor to demonstrate further on. The Panama ‘ 
been open to international commerce: naval bases have beet 
lished in Guantanamo, Cuba, and in all probabilities will be esta 
on the Virgin Islands, acquired lately by the United States; « 
with Santo Domingo has grown largely, due to the American cu 
there, and to the hundreds of Porto Ricans that flock over to th: 
plantations and centrals in the sister Antille; the municipal pi 
been built. but is insufficient to clear one-third of the tonnage exc! 
through this port: crude petroleum tanks have been erected; 
soon as peace turns the situation normal there might be coal 
bouses for bunkering steamers in this port. 

Now, we are pleased to call your particular 
parative information given below, so that you will be in posit 
analyze and infer the changes effected since 1906, and to juds 
legitimate right of this community to ask for harbor improvem 
accordance with actual conditions and future prospects. 


M 


attention to t 








First. let us compare the exportations and importations thi 
Ponce from 1906 to 1917: 
Value of goods shipped to the United States 

Port 1905 | 1907 1908 1909 
oan ™ 
EN Fae voces cbesucspesve $7, 193, 140 | $9,421,708 1$11, 206,141 | $9,977 
PUNO sn cv ccsdesovcs 4,645,451 | 4,858, 548 5, 448, 681 { 
Mayaguez.......--.-. 1, 152, 149 1, 237, 469 1, 709, 800 1,34 

Por! 1006 | 19 1912 1913 
ee eer eae . . 1812, 647, 041 |$15, 349, 853 |$18, 905, 206 | $19, 501, | 
ORIN ccs .c2. cocvaka.se3des0es: 6,043,751 | 2,500,490 | 3,254,427 | 2, 492,4 
MAYORS... 22 -ecerccccccceccees 1, 695, 262 2,005,888 | 2,590,481 | 1,504, 6° 
GHEEMREOD 2c nce cccecccepescesegsgsen Sd ut aon oneas 3, 513, 614 4, 887, 686 #, 295, 8 

















Value of goods shipped to the United States Continues From the above 
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vi : 
- | handles 10 per cent of tl l ppe 
> - rarr cent of the value exporte: » foreig? 
Pot i914 1915 1916 boLé | of the value imported 1 foreig 
- { easily drawn that the Po H 
; } commerce in Porto Rico, pti 
Mt JUAN... -eeeeees $19, 053, 569 $23, 793,946 $31, 495, 909 : the mainland which not a 
ING. occ kcenhenwone 1, 979, 155 852,797 | 4,435,707 | $5, 132,300 The chief foreign exportation of | 
Mayaguez..... pegnesbeshaand 2, 092, 090 , 063, 184 $, 120, 486 { war practically cu ff I 
Guanica nines 3, 905, 576 t, 762, 724 7, 490, 449 to Spain, 
The port of Guanica was included in the port of Ponce before 1911. Co pe “ d i 
Valu 1000 hipped to foreign countries ; 
190 07 WS | 
| 
Soil 922 $853 > Zz $s , tw | d 
Por eae 1, 0G8, 218 601, 805 1, 287 ; ! 4,044 
Mavaguez 1,109, 277 1, 421, 292 I 6,169 1, 050, @54 
lan | 1914 0, 211, 947 | $8 ) 
| 1915-1 51, 125, 620 7, 082, 790 
} 1916-17 2 144,283 | 5,049, 28 
Po ou 11 19 1°17 if 19. 897. 57 é 10 
i In normal times, previous to the war 
juai $600, 77 $679,645 | $841,250 31,004,459 | one-half of all the coffee in Porto Rico t 
nee 2,187,288 | 2,315,034 | 2,775, 434 f I8 | Germany, and Cuba. as this harbor is 
MBUCZ ~~ + ee weees 1, 854, 921 1, 20h } 1, 440, 248 1,771,851 | raised in the neighboring municipalitie 
| » ti Juana Diaz, Adjuntas, Ja l, Guayani 
Penuelas 
! i l ' vu lL appres 
Por 191} ! i mm for hich Ponet the distr 
part of the island 
$2,077, 351 $3,659,853 | $1,694,921 a 
ie edie oa 3 725,862 | 2,223. 593 | 2,670,889 | $2 S00 Suni Real ] 
LAVOSMIE. 4s ctnideonetas 1, 521; $85 $39, 046 738, 616 ; er 
nica sedes ‘ 11, 02 5, 205 | 6,611 
| — 
Let us point out further that, should the conditions of the port of Pones Ponce $15, 005, 305 
bettered, there would be every chance to secure through it the ship ¥ auco . 2, 808, 055 
it of all the sug manufactured in the neighboring sugar estate {oamo 1, 670, 960 
h as Central Rufina, Central San Francisco, Central Cortada, et Villalba 769, 116 
(nd such betterment of port conditions would lead also to the cor Juana Diaz. 74 3 
to Ponce for shipment of seyeral products from other town hich Adjuntas 2, 009, 400 


(;Uayanilia 


at present sent to San Juan at an increased cost 






























x12. S40 


] 
On the other hand, improvements in the port of Ponce will be of lees I 30, 454 
at advantage for the American merchant marine, as it would afford AVUYS.--cseeeees rebed, LOM) 
rotection against storms and similar sea risks rhe sam : Barro 3, 208 
may be advanced as to what concern the Ame mn Navy ! 1 , 4 
Value of goods received from foreign countri 2 359 
Port uP) x; w)S ‘ 
| OD ’ O10 ‘ 2 
é ‘ 7 ith ihe { 
) ) lue of the offs 
$1, 488,358 | $1,945,653 $1,.807,M1) $ i h p OS SRE COE 
RQ R79 1. 199. 982 e204 a9 220 901 ce dedicated his litivat 
pet ae tetas . é “ i notl of the pri ‘ 
\ gu - 219 l 2 fol 5 i A ; : , 
Port 1910 1911 j12 
$2. 060,256 $82 | $2, 402, 762 $1,951, 438 | 
coated 978, 948 6,622 | 1,220,136 1’ 102,889 | 1914-1 
f me. ..4: 270, 523 587 $73, 092 67,632 | 1915-16 
R ? 3 i} 43 Oo] 1916 ve 
17 
Por 1914 191 AY ’ i Cigar me r i portal rt 
} Pp ! ! 1 | 
$ : mn 
radual increase in the foreign importations through G ica i : 
) e importation of sugar cane from Santo Domingo during th iv 
g ison It will not continue any longer as soon as the Cent I o 
s completed on the other island. , ‘- . 
the trade of Porto Rico with the United stat 
Rico with foreign countries. 0 izes also are exported tl gh I 
F $233.000 worth of that fruit was 
I is Fore chat the island shipped in tha 
\s to tonnag move! i 
- 4 , 7 , 7 | 
Imp Export In } 
' 
—|— — i 
$19, 224,881 $19, 142,461 | $2,602, 784 $4, 115, 669 
25,686, 285 | 22,070,133 | 3 4, 926, 167 
22,677,376 | 25,891, 281 | 5 
onsuennaeeintedoun 23,681,854 | 26,394,312 | 
iri eh 6 eis te on 27, 097, 654 | 
aawvniebid aad -| 34,671, 958 és 
atin 0.0 'trw irene ales bitch win eleincaligeat en Ton: 
niall 33, 155, 005 a 181.14 
“<a sorcerers] See Oe Prowa =e 
ee 30, 929, S31 
35,892,515 | 60,952, 768 
19,539, 249 | 73,115, 224 | These averages are based upon fl 


i) 


15, 702 
li "y 


lor 


» Spain, 


the naturi 


s of ¥ 


lia, Barre 


st 
x 
4,484 
12, OO 
13, 990 
27 025 
2s 4) 
”) 1) 
+c 
14.9 
| ys 
popuilat 
gel bas 
hich 
Nor 
i 
I n 
gia 
4 1 
1? 
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1umber of years will convey ar 
imy tance inherent to the port.of Ponce; 

' 908 1909 ! 

{ 167 | $579, 457 s 
971 248 24 291, 646 14,340 
12 107 86, 42 iI 
} 18 

i4 ’ I 

2 1 
040 22 111,44 &29 
9 ) 12 35 92 ) OD ) 44 
1] S00 250 
i 0 ope ms rel for Ponce 27 per cent « ollections 
0 per cent of the receipts for San Jum 
much as Mayaguez or Guanica 

p t} l of commerce implied in the above table 
l'on has enly 1 pier and some 50 lighters; the bay 


ough weuther ; therefore, at first glance, any 





y tection against 








apy that it is an obvious necessity to construct break- 
nd to dredge the port These improvements would. constitute 
‘ ul raction and security to shipping, merchants, and 
lag ‘ ell as it will make of the port of Ponce what it has a 
t 1 . md h vor in the island and tl first on 
i would | oper li quo paragraph from the pamplet en- 
Soil Sur ! Arecibo to Ponce,” by C. W. Dorsey and 
i902: * Transportation facilities are limited 
the sul i Pon and Arecibo possess harbors, or, 
pen roadsteads, wh teamships call and receive cargoes of 
ga offe im, and tobacco: but on account of the poor harbo 
Mm I HEC! ar for th large vessels to anchor offshore at both 
ese port nd the « g are carried to the vessels in lighters.”’ 

if 1 cons the facts stated in this memorial in the light of justice 
nd from a commercial angle, we do not doubt the least that the im 

roveme! for the Ponee Harbor will be made patent to your mind 
Cherefore, resuming the aforesaid, we firmly and respectfully believe 
ha mpt attention must be extended by the Federal Government to 
I r Harbor with a view to construct breakwaters and to dredge 

h n so far as it will be in accordance with present conditions 

i r, with high consideration, your fellow citizen 
INSULAn CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, ONCE PRANCH 
I; PeTen I ARMSTRONG, Preside 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROYAL C. JOHNSON, 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


Ix vor House or REPRESENTATIVES, 








yA ] ‘) _ Pako Mi Sp il nn} 
‘ ion to s j of the iC vities ol 
{ {ntelligence, which I do ne b ve will 
of American citizens 
2. last, former Sergt. Hugh Jeffries of 1 23d Engi- 
) ed and gassed in the Argonne battle, went 
{ ( I COl of the late wa Without 
I 3 J lieve ithout authority of law, he was summ; 
searelh and his private papers were co ated. 


h be done in a tree country, to a free American cit! 
he beginning of the war voluntarily left his wife 
dre to figl 1) France with the American Army 








tl the is an assumption of authority 
endure. I take no serious exception to the 
red to, personally, because they 
~ and working ¢ the plan and 
idop 1 by the Americar AY } 
l syste and not the individual to which I call 
ppel io be the United States of America and 
! \ mit of no assumption of authority 
[ have no personal interest in connection with 
I not member of the organization of which 
j S| id tho y I ag Witt ] ch of 
I { » not contributed I n I co ruts 
i I do tak intere t 
(| na a returned sol 
\ i > comes that speeches delivers i)! senator 
nd myself on the floor of the House and Senate 
he Bureau of Military Intelligence as ini 
e ¢ ner) welfare, or the copy oi a bill designed to re- 


s of the court-martial proc dure can be seized 





t bur without objection on my part, I shall be ready 
ender my American citizenship. We bave a right in the 
U1 _ tes >a press and to free speech so long as 


that right is not used against organized Government and agains 
the rules of ci ilized soci Those who car not abide by the 
rules should be deported mn the intr If I had my y 

about it, I would deport o1 uprison every anarchist, eye 


I. W. W., and every man who will not abide by the rul 
society or advoc a change in them except by the use 
the ballot. But procedure such as that to which I refer on} 
fans the discontent of these insane, disloyal, or criminal 
tators. May I sugg that the Bureau of Military Intellige 
might reform itself from the inside. , 

Following is a letter I have received fro erg j 


1 ] . 4 
"HLLAVOG LO LEIS al 














ii R AT. ¢ TOMNSO M.C 
Washington, D. C 

Drarn Sm: Waving learned through a friend in Washington w! ’ 
a son in the regiment, that the 23d Engineers, of which I was a me 
ber, had landed at Beston on June 9, and that they were to be dij 
persed from Camp Devens, I went up to meet them, arriving at 
Devens on the morning of Jume 12. As they are Regular Arm 
ugh all volunteers and enlisted only for the duration of t!} 
é from every State of the Union, there as no “ Welcom 
for them. They just came home like so many cattle—units of 
material, each unit carrying a number on an aluminum dog tag 
this is the last time this grand organization will ever be togct} 
I was very anxious to see them again. 

[ had been gassed in the Argonne, and when I iteft the ec 
to go to the hospital I promised every man that if I got hom 
the company did I would come to Washington and do everyt! 
my power to secure the release of John IF. Hinkley, a ma ; 
company who, having committed no crime except that ef offend 
brutal and cowardly commanding officer by asking for a pass t 
another detachment to sec a friend from the same town in the 
had been sentenced to dishonorable discharge from the Army, ‘ 
of all pav and allowances due and to become due, and continement 
hard labor for a period of three years at Fort Jay, N. Y = 
man was a fine, big, patriotic, skilled worker, a volunteer, and he lef 
a wife and five children in Kingston, N. Y., who were absolutely d 
pendent on the allotment and allowance, amounting to $62.50 
month, which was canceled by this court-martial sentence. This | 
pened in July of 1918, while we were on the Lorraine front in Fran 
and Jack was still in a prison camp in I’rance. 

I came tc Washington immediately after getting my discharg: \ 
$f, 1919-——-and began work on this case. Then I went to my hom 
Danbury, .Wis., to see my own wife and feur children for th 

















time in 17 months, from whom I had not been able to heat \ 
in any way for more than six months previous to my landing 
Philadelphia After remaming at home for 10 days I returned t 


Ww 





ashington to take up this case again, and had been very acti 
ged on it up until a few days before the regiment came hon 

After a series of heartbreaking delays and disappointments | i 
a copy of the court-martial record, which shows, on the face « t 
that an outrage had been perpetrated; but before the rit 
would give me a copy, although I had secured an order 
Secretary of War for it, they considered the case in private, not giv 
me a ehance tc appear and represent this man, and ordered 
unexecuted portion of the sentence remitted and that he be 1 
to duty, so that when I met the boys at Camp Devens Jack wa 

In I’rance and then on this side | found a great many of th 
had had like experiences in their companies. At St. Aignan, I! 
where I was sent from the hospital early in January, there wert 
sands of soldiers, and among them were over 2,000 noncommissiol 
officers who had been selected from the ranks of the various divi 
of the American Expeditionary Forees and placed in officers’ t 
camps At the signing of the armistice they were thrown ¢ 
camps to avoid the danger of promotion which might crowd 01 
of the more fortunate ones who had been advanced through other 1 
than sheer ability demonstrated on the field of battle We had hund 
of discussions and conferences while waiting in the mud and filth the 
and decided that to secure the reliefs and reforms to which we 
American people as a whole were entitled an organization ¥v 
sary, so we all agreed to stand behind the five purposes which 
forth in the pamphiet which I inclose, and to me came the hono1 
selected by those incomparable men to carry out the initia! 
promulgating this organization, which I have done to the best 
ability The organization’was legally perfected on June 11 in W 
ington, D. C., and I took with me some of these pamphlets when ! 
to meet my old outfit . 

Before I had been at Camp Devens an hour I was quite rut y 
up by a captain and a lieutenant while sitting talking to the me! 
of my old company, Company L, and accused of spreading illegal 
ganda. My 










































y personal effects were searched and I was questioned, 
rudely, as to my past life and present intention The men all ga 
around and vouched for me in no uncertain tone of voice, claimin 

their own, and this saved me from violence and from restraint for 
time being. Later on in the day, just as I was about to s rood 
to the men—to many of them for the last time, perhaps—I was 
ir matic manner, caleulated, I presume, to impress thi 
and y led away ina car driven by a lonel, with other officer 

They took 1 to an office in the camp My portfolio ¢ 
were taken from me and I was subjected to an inquiry lasti W 
hours, the record being kept by a stenographer. ‘The camp enc 
officer did most of the questioning, but the colonel tool ! qui 
frequently, and they set med to be sure that they had caught I 


handed Bolsheyil Among my papers thé found copies of ayers 
which you had made in Congress on the court-martial, with c 
passages marked in lead pencil, also a CONGRESSIONAT Recorp with sor 








of the speeches of Senator CHAMBERLAIN marked, and a copy oF 4 
address which Lieut. Col. Ansell delivered a short time ago at th — 
mencement exercises in his old home town In Norti ( arolini ane 
copy of House bill 367, entitled “A 1 ill to e blish military J Istice - 
which was introduced by you, I belie ind this seemed to them to 


convicting, prima facic, as it were, they took from me this stufl a 
other personal papers, including an original signed and acknowledge: 
copy of the articles of association of the American Militar) Reforn 


‘ 





Association, of which [ am president They asked me if I was 0D 
intelligent enough to know that h literature as this was demora laine 
to soldiers and would tend to wv n the morale of the Army, incite to 
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rouble, ete. I assured them that it was my belief that only the men } of South Dakota, in the first sessio: Sixty-sixth ¢ rPOS 
who stood for these things conld regain the confidence of the soldier. the inte rests of justice, humanity n as opposed to des] 
whe had fought and won this war under such a terrible handicap, and | tyrannical personal authority and d expediency 
who had almost lost confidence in humanity in general as a result of the 4. An immediate review of all « iartial ises by an unp 
injustices to which he has been subjected under this military tyrann diced judicial tribunal, vested with full powers nd jurisdicti 
rhat it is these men, who are standing for these high principles in the end that in so far as may now | ) le justice may be 
«Congres who give the soldier reason to believe that we will yet g all cases where sentences have be« Negn imposed or nme 
the reform and the relief and the justice which we are going to } of undue severity. 
equire, through apprepriate legislation and without violence or coer Oo. A change in our national military system wherein despot 
cion being necessary. That it is very unsafe to make the soldiers who are | autocratic, arbitrary authority now held by officer entirely n 
returning from overseas now believe that they are not going to be wherein the tine of demarcation in our Army which separat the « 
llowed to exercise the right of free speech, the right of petition, the listed men from the officers’ personne! under the a that 
ight of a free press, and the right to organize for high and honorable enlisted man has neither honor, int ence, nor ability, and 1 
purposes, just because it may spell calamity for a comparative few who officer is possessed of all the qualifications, it toa de 
ire now occupying high positions, who are the selfish and inefficient mensurate with his rank, is entirely effaced, and wherein all 
neficiaries of this war, as against the great majority of the soldiers authority may be delegated shal! b iccounitable for the pr 
nd their people who made a Lcrifies an investment—threugh their | cise of that authority to those over whom the authority is 
ervice to their country d their flag and to the sovereign people, instead of only to those of higher 
rhese officers gave me a receipt for the papers they took from me, and A system based on the good American principles of justice, hur 
y promised that they would return them to me not later than the | and efficiency, which will, in so fur as is humanly possible, pn 
orning of June 14. this is the evening of June 14, and the papers most effective use of our man power d our terial rv 
not been returned yet I want them, and I also want a copy of | our preparations for national defens: in case of war, nd 
proccedings, as this will ave me the necessity of ever writing n | which our Army, in times of peace, may employed in fl v 
itobiography, for they made me reveal the innermost secrets of my life | worl f national improvements such nstruction and impi 
i account for all the time I have spent in and out of the Army. of highways, railways, and waterways, and in the developme 
1 would take it as a great favor, sir, if you can assist me to secure natural resources, with 100 per cent flicien th al. 
irn of these papers, and the speeches in particular, as I had marked A system wherein promotions come only as a reward of ! 
passages which we want to feature in the first issue of our magazine, | 4nd wherein the enlisted man is guaranteed an honest opport f 
American Sentry, which is due to appear soon. | gail dvancement through abilit id » th 
Respectfully j n} i I Army, based on the sound p ties 
(Signed) HUGH JEFFRIE i een developed and proven out in nt of t 
be ly Sergeant, J, Company, Twenty-third usines ind industrial organizations 
nyineers, American Expeditionary F A system wherein the pay of officer 
mate the pay of men of like ability rv i 
? . ) * . ‘ . \ ° . ‘ 
Upon receipt of this letter L wrote the Secretary of War as | eivil life; wherein the requirement: ind produ 
llows: } shall equal or excel those of our busines “ins 
: : = ; and wherein the opportunity for individu: 
‘ Phursday, June 12, former Sergt. Hugh Jeffries, of Company L, | receive the fullest idezation. 
ty-third Engtneers, went Camp Devens to meet the men with ‘An honest, four-square, democrati 
m he served in France. While there he took a few subscriptions for | in place of the old, despotic, ineffici« 
agazine of which he intends to soon start the publication. While | system which has come down to us from it 
s in the barracks with members of his former company he was | ments of England and Germany and wl 11 
nined by captain and a lieutenant, who questioned his authority nbearable to a liberty-loving t al ivent 
ing there hey also se hed a portfolio which he was carrying 
him, and he was instructed to take no further subscriptions to fEMBERSTI 
lagazil Later, at about 7 p m., he was suddenly arrested by a 3 
. Be . : Membership in t ciation is ! 
and a lleutenant, taken to the provost marshal’s offi and si ; : 2 - ; ; 
{ ‘one . ina $i : +} . ‘ a f the United States o1 t lependen w it 
0 a thorough examination in the presence of a sten: pher, } i he follov ; 
mony taken, and his effects thoroughly searched again it money. order : 
ken from Mr. Jeffries at the (ime were the following ralt, 8 ees a ee 
Sage pert Frage toe . aaa ? : Annual membership, $1 annual 
One copy Searchlight with contents, consisting of pers Pp nel ‘ tn es 1} 
es ript ; Sentry membership, $2 annual! 
c z > . . ‘ontril g membership, $5 : 
elve copies of the Ameri Military Reform Associatio! irticles | ee eee ae 
; ; sd = ining membership, $19 ann 
iation of the Amer n Military Reforn ssociatior . : a, 
ree receipt books Life membership, $50. one payment 
cae I . ae Patron membership, $100, one paymet 
me copy H. R. 367 i er o- 
: ee . . we 7 . , } NOT! All memberships except the $1 
eipt for these articles was signed by Royal H. Place, 1 eu | : : a Eg’ ey RL Pe 
ribet 1 . . a j I subsecriptior 01 n in Ss t 
nfantry. Thirty-sixth Infantry, camp intelligence officer. } ts ; 2 + ye ; ; . 
im ae : ee ee et ; as un ee Send in your name and addres nd ‘ the s 
espectfully request immediate return of the articles taken from M 5 dente nal > information as to ti nin 
s “4: : ou desire sk for information as to rming 
whieh may be addressed to him at my office in the House Offi Ta ae aan ar aaa. taanael : a a 
g, together with a copy of the transcript of the proceedings, oe : ar a 9 Me re eee ; , ee Mae 
will be furnished the Military Intelligence Bure: Washingto1 ee = a : 
linee — to help 
tindings thereo! a a : 
tespectiull — rhe American Sent f j eh t 
(Signes Re ‘ Jor ‘ ae Bo i <oers ; pret . , ol = ste t 
. ‘ prepared yy some of th ) 
onclusion I wish to insert copy of he pamphlet referred to | fford the oldiers of the Ame Exp onary Fore ’ 
tac! : > . | tel e truth about tl \ ype ! ! 
g Jeffries’s letter setting forth the purposes of the], = a th Pe aia 
“ue . . . ° . i i it 
n Military Ref \ssociation, to which apparently ik 
has been take) ry 1} M aS 
: 2 H 1 JErt P t 
American Militar Reform <Associatio1 Washing j } 
Hugh Jeffri« president sincera tinartitainsitetilmasini cise ta ° 
nerican Military Reform Association ; the outgrowt 
mnferenees of soldiers and citizens in the United State nd in os ps 
onre’ ; : # 3 hd : ‘ropriation Bill. 
I) FF. camps in Fran It is primarily a citizens’ organization, | \rmy \ppr priation ! 
rtain well-detined purposes. and is in no way opposed to th ——_—— 
n Legio: vhicl oldiers’ organization, nonpartisan and aes ‘ nr 
t aha . 
itical EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
URPOS! 
ect of this association shal! e 10 secure, y appro] . 
and State legislation, certain reforms in « military H (> N | I] () \} \ eo «¢ \\ | | | | \ WS 
ies which appear to be necessary and to | the inevita “ a ome ieee 
f the experience gained in the World War. OR N 6) 
liey of the association shall be at all times to discountenance 
iment or action which is aimed in any way to attack, un- Ix true Howse « REPRESEN rivi 
* diseredit the Constitution of the United Stat the esta 
f the land r legally constituted authority. The associ Thursday, Ji 79 
osed to the principles proposed by the Bolshevists, the 
dl any ar d all organized efforts wherein reform “eV \ WILLIAMS. Vir. Sneaker. o luesda we pas 
ight to Db rought avout through vyiol rr er . “tation bill ST 50.000 000) 
r the reason that it is recognized by this association that il oad appropriation bill 2 i n OF SivV,000, 
Constitution and the laws of the United States all reforn the Railroad Administration i: Le eration of t 
uf emed necessary , the sovereign people an rought The Seeretary of t] e Treasur ‘ j S1.2200 000 OOO 
nh ord , peaceable manner through th ights f fre , nak a at = 3 ek 1 
free press, petition, and exercise of suffrage, and that the required and asked Congres ‘ bh riate thi 
ablished machinery of government, if availed of, is fully \fier ecnreful consideration « the eq ue ] Ser 
the carrying out of the will of the people in mat >! the Treasul the Committee on Appre ons decide 
! ‘ them to necessary from t > aa 4 ; 
$750.000,000 uld be suit! ! nad t Liou sup 
l sociatic s to ist in every | nd | committee in its recom lat thu t] i 
nner the ir thro. al ‘ropriate le I ‘ ‘ } 24750 O00 OOO. ¢ 
1D ! t ects throu qonccuene i I und to the taxpayers tl i f $450.000.000. on 
of operating expense C the oa 
liate and uncondi l ion of all forms of nsorship Now comes the annua! ap pi ie Ss 
a ne of +] } r¢ handaf the Military Establishment f ear begin ge J 
( estoration ot 1 gh ol ee speech an 1 ft 3, : ; +" row 
. : + 101 ar ) 20 rhe War De} 
right to criticise the Government, the Army ne 1, 1919, and ending Jui a 7 20 an 4. 9. 
flicials, both civil and military. ubmitted estimates askil or > Léa 5),455.00. Ai 
nediate reform of the urt-martial system along the les | +] nor 09.909 ¢ ed 
: . aa" ; ! nid support an veraz ! ( oe I i 
! and recommended in Senate bill No. 64 introduced by Sen we . i : a | { } Do] 
nd Hou ‘ 1 No 67 1 Representatin ToHNS OS 140 fliecers LI y ‘ ~ i Ma i 
as i= x Since Sy SANE RCT. Ses 
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300,04 a 16,000 officers, and carries an appro- 
(1S,Go4,001, being a saving over the amount re 
» i I War of S398,634,897.50. This 
» 4 iount saved by the reduced appropriation to 
Railroad ministration makes a total of $848,634,897.50, 
tl : good start on the program of economy and 
the expenditures of the public funds promised 
ople by the Republican majority of this House. 
i \ byillic lollars in these two appropriation bills 
isdom of the people in electing a Republican 
( 1 and ndantly justifies the so-called “ fili- 
S Osi of the last Congress that prevented 
’ of these and other supply bills and compelled the 
Pang lent. enainst his ill, to call the new Congress in 
Depa nt urgently requested a larger sum 
‘ ‘ i the present bill I have no doubt it is amply 
v way neet the legitimate requirements of 
1 coming fiscal year. It is a much larger 
lel dan heen necessary if the War Depari 
ed \rmy as promptly as it could have 
ptly ; \merican people desired after the 
nrist ) November 11, 1918. There is no 
\rn hy it oO ly been anced to O4 
T 
is ( ened very if KI Vi! was 
\ ( 5 COl ( ned The en ! { su 
. , id lay brol and pr ab 
ele uur so 1d been « ad to th 
CLOrVi¢ ( l ) \ th 
plis \ led to be discharg 
elt 3 Just as rapidly ; s pl 
: > . 
1.700.000 ers 
‘ s | 1 tial would 
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foreign battie fields to dic in battle more speedily than 

return them to their homes in times of peace. We will no 

make this confession, because it is not true. They have yo ( 
been sent home as speedily as possible or as they should 


been. 
detained 


Why were they unnecessarily there? I know 
not the wish of Congress nor of the American people that oy 


soldiers should be held for a single day to police any of the 
occupied territory of Europe. As was said the other dav fh the 
the gentleman from California [Mr, Kau we have no tangib 
interests in Europe tha the presence 
there. ’ f 
T he 1 President, before he ‘Ss home again, 5 
perfect arrangements > early return An 
soldier now in Europe. I hope if he does not do this that ¢ 
cress will without delay find some way to see that it is done 
We have about 225,000 troops in oceupied portions of « 
many. They should be immediately taken out of there «, 
brought home. Why are they held there? We have exacted 
indemnity from Germany that requires the use of our 
to collect. If standing armies are required in Europe to 
tain the new boundary lines being established betw 
nations or to colleet indemnities levied aga defeated 
tions, let those who are interested and who are profiti 
furnish required and pay 


require OL our tr nm o¢) 


me our Loo con 


for the of 


every 


how 


hs 


the soldiers the expenses nect 


such undertakings. We all know that England, France. ] 
and Japan emerge from this war with large territorial 
They have each eno ‘mously extended their possessioi : 


brough 
lived 
fited by maintaining the 


We col out of the 


should 1 


their flags who before 
They are the nation 
the new map.of the wo 
mnities or incre: 
to furnish ¢ 


millions o 


under other 


people under 
sovereignties. 
integrity 
without ind 
be called upon 


Oo 





aha 


sessions and ot 








or money to safeguard the gains of other nations. 
A ‘ican soldiers should not be used to police 
e work r to build up any of the devastated yx 
raged in the recent war. That was no p: 
dutic hich they were called to the colors ar 
wm Mere ‘ itv now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS M. BELL, 
OF GEORGIA, " 
I \ il Hor SE OT ReEPRESI LA 
Wednesday, June 18, 191 
M BieLI M Speaker, I take pleasure in reg 
ppl Lo ‘ l Late epeal of the so-calle 
savin ‘ his a Ss supposed to have been 
ure ) hat the war is over, it evi 
erved its pu [f of the people of this gre 
have been be: ed by this law, they are the people livil 
grea ies nd I am willing to grant this as being true 
at the same time, it has been a great inconveniel 
lions farming people, upon whom we all depend. 
[It is urged, and it is true, that we VN ed more pre 
if the high cost of living is to be reduced, and 4 hi l g 
the hours of labor as pleasant, convenient, and attra 
DOSS ie 101 reat 1 3 oT 7 “aple who re nov eile 
for so mut I am, the re, ready to te f é 
toto hi \\ [ am I lare na 10 
whole people of my district desire its rep 
It i ue tl o lay ft 3; character uid 
would mee il convenience of everyone bu if 


upon to le 









whicl 

















oO Presid Cn Inde n Chief of ir for red 
} I ope i red this daylight it 
iv aetivitic ‘lin d believing ft! mal, food i 
ould re} that “war gardens ould be! 
| ) ise ild not be, but the President no doul 
reali s do, that there is no lons ny - fo 
continu e of tl measure 
Phi mate upon the floor to-day ior and aAgAMST I re 
of this la to my mind a colloquy that occurred my | 
rict by en two negroes who felt they re equal to } 
emer ee s representatives of their race. One said, in 
ti “s f the greatest men, living or dead, that Joshu 
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— ' 
’ 
. greatest man who ever lived. The other, in response to this| | _ ‘ Va, J 
‘4 aes . Delt oft , - 1 _ ‘ : ‘ ’ . t . ores s ( i? Sisk Wad Washington, D f 
statement, asked: “Why do you say that Joshua was the great Sheetiaied i ; 
est ian who ever lived,” He said, “Cause Joshua stopped the | .44 thos want it repealed a . 
for one le so he could fight a battle.’ The other said, 


| agree that Joshua did stop the sun for one hour so that he 
cht have daytime in order to fight a battle and that Joshua | Hon. C. 1 ——- ee 
:a very great man, but, in my humble judgment, he was not eeeay 


greatest man who ever lived, but that Woodrow Wilson is une = ee 
e greatest man living or dead.” The first speaker said, Fe 
Why do you say that Woodrow Wilson is the greatest man?” | j ae ee 
“Cause Woodrow Wilson ran the sun up one hour, licked the | Hon. C. B. Stamp, Washington, LD. ¢ 
evil out of the Germans, and there’s where he skint Joshva.” Your telegram daylight-saving | vith our peopl 
Mr. Speaker, we did lick the Germans, and now that the r the repeal 
s over let us get back to the normal time and put the sun Q SILER, Va.. June 9 
where Joshua left it. Let us not only get ‘back to normal | Hon. C. B. Siemp, Washingto: 
es so far as daylight saving is concerned. but we should em- Answering telegram seventh W MI ’ le here indi 
every intelligent method by which we may reduce the high LAY stactory in general 
of living, reduce the taxes as much as possibie which have — ‘ 


nposed upon the people, allow the farmer a price for his | ©. B. Simo 





its commensurate with that which he has to buy, en- i wemvyer oO; Congress, Washwigton, D. U.: 
s r } rt ‘ ¥ 1? ¢ 
ge by wholesome legislation the soldier boys who have 
will return from the battle fields of Europe to go back to oe 
° . . \ZERY i A 
homes satisfied with the great work they have accom- | © }; grymp. 
shed, where they ean tive happily with their fathers and Washi: n, D. C. 
und wives, and feel that their Government is th¢ Daylight law works fine ! , 3 hould 
, } | ry ’ i 7 ai 
t on the earth, and that much depends upon them as a feet i 
inls and citizens to bring about normal conditions WYTHE VA 
ess, and development in the land we love so well. H c. B. SLEMP, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
SS I rmer most nnanimous for repeal: busin I 1 divided 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS G Curry, 1 
OL Ilion. 4 bb. SLEMP, 
Washington 
1 I i { ? 1 ‘ 7" ) Be najority favor ré aayli lav 
HON. C. BASCOM SLEMBP, wk 3 
OF VIRGINIA Gare C 7 Ju 
j c. B, SLesrp 
In roe Housrt or REPRESENTATIVES, Washington, D. ¢ 
(‘hangs verything back t rewa endittol 
Wednesday, June 18, 1919. 
Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, the daylight-saving law is before GRAHAM, VA., Jun 


» 9 2 . ° ° = Hen. ;. SoEMP 
House for consideration and I desire to express my own | #@ sebenrel G navest. Weshiusten.(D. 0 


CO erninae if Q , > oa ‘ ore ‘ , . or > “ “ alte 

; neerning if. so far 2 f am pe rsonally Comet rned, Our people would consider repeal of daylight-saving law ‘ i 
huving regard only to my personal habits, the daylight ilamity. No ene behind agitation except a few mossbacks, hayserd 
c luw has operated most satisfactorily. I feel that in nd nig! i his 4 


‘iders, and none such in this district 


or other I have had one more hour’s time at my dis 





















. Phe ; . } , « ge ; . Pr : it 
. un hitherto and I have accomplished that much more | 4.) ©. Bascom SLEMP 
of it. But, Mr. Speaker, when I learned that the Uember of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
the repeal of this legislation would be brought before Pulaski people pleased with daylight-savi: \ Kind 
s, | wired to prominent men in various counties in the | ‘fuer t ave same continu 
have the honor to represent and I am eonvinced that ABINGD Va., Ju 
rity of the people of the district favor the repeal of | C. B. Siew 
S Vember « Congress, Washington, D. C 
\iember of Congress desires to act in accordance with Mi sag noe ived Jr law now oon ——— . tisi 
. : * . ° . spematiy with the working peopl NOD SPTIOUB OT aints rem 
es of his constituents on all subjects of legislation, yei 5 : P _ 
of this kind, which is really personal to every indi- rs ial Va. Jun 
ual, offers an especial appeal to a Member to vote as his , c. B. Sues, 
aunts. The gentlemen whom I consulted are men in Washington, D. U. 
igment I have every confidence. Some are farmers, | think present daylight-saving law satisfactory in this 
ember of a labor union, two are manufacturers, three ; 
operators, one a lumber operater, one an honored c. 2 Buen —s Va., Je 
. i4 >. SEL 
2 ie bench, one a popular clerk of the county court, an- "Inited States Congres Washinaton. .D. ¢ 
( iwyer, and others of general activities. Some are lo : divided + ec r le all ag ligt 
“t lk the law, others, and I think undoubtedly the ma- 
its repeal, and I therefore ask to be reeorded in Ornnt VA., Ju 
repeal of the law. Hon. C. B. Stemre " 
I . . . j i Miaté f y ; i i. ; ‘ 
ewn telegram and the answers thereto, omiiting anes Py anne 
Dayliat rt r ] 1 here : peopl 
I sent, as follows 
| daylight-saving law will be up Monda Please advis Né ‘ , 
has operated generally with the peapk : Lt 
‘ } Spr) iy ed Ntate ‘ y | 
¥ W 7 r ‘ 
BiG STONE tr Va jun yo 
Congress, Washington, D. C llon. ¢ K. SLEMI 
practically all on eastern time and normally 25 to 30 Washington, D. C 
of sun Daytight-saving law shuts district 1 hour and My TD Sin telegram received u jorning 
head of sun Hours worked in practically all industries e the daylig ne plan, and I think the professional and | 
iuced recenthy from 10 to 8. Daylight saving causes work nen about the towns @o. Sut I find the farmer nd especial 
too early and leaves too much daylight ter work stops who work on the farms, are practically unanimous against it, ma ‘ 
tvor ifs repen hem refusing even to put their clocks forwar Among laborii 
there seems to be division, many liking tt oo o! © extr 
> . — 4 . ‘ noeeia x +} : 
“EW Bans . they get after hours, whi many other by the 
t . PAZEN L, V listanee from their work, oppose 
wane I believe, however, on th whol t l miajority 
y ington, D. C or county, and vr ! i nti rand 






\vor bill: 


oeuntry people indifver repeal of the lay 
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they have violated any of its rules or regulations. Practj 
| no just criticism has been uttered by any persons in this « 
try of any trial conducted by; naval court-martial 
The whole country has been elated over the wonderfy) 
cess achieved by Lieut. Read in making his suecessfy] 


BLAND, VA., June 10, 1919 
| ( SLEMP, 
Washingion, DD. C. 

Ly coM: Replying to your letter of recent date, I beg to say 
that | am not very well acquainted with the sentiment of any people | 
ther than that of the farming classes of this county. They are almost 
unanimously in favor of the repeal of the present so-called daylight- 
aving law. I do not believe that anyone in this county has paid any 
ittention to it. I note in to-day’s paper that the Senate is having some 
n r the league of nations treaty. Hoping that you are well and 

’ I tr 
CASTLEWOOD, VA., June 10, 1919. 
‘ B esi MP, 
Washington 
Dear Bascom: The daylight-saving law is a fraud, so far as farmers 
peerned. Don't get men to work any earlier; but they all insist on 
ting on the fast time rhink it should be abolished 
Ver truly, 
R. W. DICKENSON 


The Navy in the War. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
AAC SIEGEL, 
IEW 
In tuk House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
18, 1919. 





HON. IS 


YORK, 


Wednesday, June 


SIBGIL. Mr. Speaker, when the naval appropriation 
being considered in the House it was realized by all the 
bers that it Was urgent to pass it without lengthy discussion 
that it might become a law before July 1. 
long time credit was only given to the Army for the 
creat service it had rendered in the recent conflict. Many whe 
have known better failed to grasp the wonderful and 
extraordinarily brilliant achievements of the Navy in carrying 
‘1 to the other side the millions of our boys in khaki without 
of aS many men thought would be the case, 
st practically no men when Gur own boys in blue were act- 
ng as Our losses took place when we left the matter 
of protection to the naval ships of one of our Allies. 


Ni} 
n order 
For a 
should 
Ve 


he loss 


We lk 


as some 


escort. 


No braver set of men ever lived or gave to a people greater 
service than those brave young firemen and engineers who served 
upon the large transports such as the Leviathan and Northern 
Pacific They knew when they were way down in the bottom of 
thes hips that if a torpedo ever struck the engine room that 


ld never hope to even have the slightest chance or oppor- 

unity to fight for their lives. Yet they asked no questions and 

kept at the assigned task, fearing no danger and 

epared to meet their Maker at any time. 

Without disparaging in the slightest degree the great service 

dered by the Army, let us at all times bear in mind that the 
did its full share to help win the war. 

We also seem to forget that there has been practically no com- 

of any kind or description of the medical and surgica! 

reatment accorded to the men who served in the Navy. Tor the 


iiform courteous care and treatment given to them great 
is due to Dr. Braisted, the Surgeon General of the Navy, 
1 his valued assistant, Dr. Lane. 

The report of that indefatigable worker and surgeon, Com- 
bile William: Seaman Bainbridge, of New York, published 
the direction of Admiral Braisted, contains a full, thor- 
d accurate deseription of the surgical achievements ac- 
ed during the war. This report has been widely com 
eo pon by laymen and has received the most favorable 
on the part of the men of the medical and surgical 
intry oO i debt of gratitude to these eminent sur- 
the naval service, who day in and day out, week in and 
t, month and month out have given the best that was 

io their coworkers wearing the blue, 
l only the mei the service who have received this care 
10 know how well it h been performed. They have told 
heir relatives and friends about it, and at last it is coming home 


Members of Congress. It is fitting and proper that a few 
appreciation may be said in praise of the service of 


se men because the public at large has not had time to say it. 


“1 
ords ot 


The newspapers have been filled with the constant criticism— | 
| justly so—of the method of trials which have been had 
inder the courts-martial system prevalent in the Army. The | 


N \ has ende avored in @Y 


ery way to treat its men fairly when 


through the air to Europe, and it is looking forward wit] 


confidence to a trip across the Pacific to be made by th 
aviators. 
Let us therefore at all times recognize that the war wa 


by the Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps. Let us 


i credit to all of the three services, and as the years roll }\ 


us céntinue to give them that measure of praise which 
have so gallantly and fairly won under the most trying ci) 
stances when the Nation was in peril. , 
Let us at the same time never forget the service whi 
rendered by both the military and naval intelligence 
a time when the Republic needed prompt and effective 
Let us honor all of these men who served us at a til 
they were needed most. We look to them with unabat 
surance to sustain every governmental official in enfor 
and order all over America and at every time and pl 
preach the doctrine of real and true, undiluted Amevi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON.WILLIAM D.BOIES., 


or IOWA, 


In rr: House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wednesday, June 18, 1919. 


Mr. BOIES. Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me that th 
msidered and the things said or the position take 
\MIember on this floor when this unnatural so-called 


saving law was enacted has no place in this debate uy 
question of its 1, Members should, and in all prob 
will, vote on the question of this law’s repeal as they no\ 
and they now understand the interest 
majority of the American people. 

The law has been a damage to the country, and of no p 
benefit It has been a nuisance to the best int 





repeu 


1s is in of ti 


to anyone, 


of the business of the country and the convenience of the pe 


It interferes with the orderly habits of men based upo 
natural order of things us regulated by the rising and th 
of the sun. You will all remember that when it was 


chet 


by Congress that a state of war existed between this countrys 
supplic: tl 


Germany that the ery—-yes, more than a 


was made to the farmers to produce food, more and more 


ery, a 


not only for the people of this country and for the soldiet 


the country but starving humanity the world over. 

The farmers, their wives, and children answered thi 
loyally laid off their coats and devoted 16 hours of thi 
day to the work-‘of the farms all over the country 
more; they loyally and patriotically observed the m 
this Government that they should only use a certain 
the food thus produced by them: that they should de 


selves and live frugally, that everything possible mig! 
the direction of success for the American cause, and esp 


for the sustenance and welfare of the boys on the field 
far from home, in a strange land. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania says that the fa 
the country do not constitute more than 10 per cent of t] 
and that he is representing the other 90 per cent 
gentleman does not per cent of the ] 
were true that he represented everybody in this countr) 
of the farmers, favorable to the retention of the law 

The cry now for the repeal of this law is almosi 
and the reason for its repeal is 100 per cent. 

You gentlemen from New York City would 
12 months if the farmers of the country should lay an ¢ 
against New York City was made possible by the 
of this country. and its future is only possible becat 
money that flows into its banks, directly and indire 
agriculture. 

Remember that you musi 
farmer furnishes the eats, 
ment and call him blessed. 


\\ 


represent 2u 


starve 


you. 


eat in order to live, and 
You should rise up in you 


The farmers of this country are entitled to exceptional 


sideration. They only came into their own within the pas 
years. Do your duty by them. They have nourished 
these years. Vote for the repeal of this objectionable 11) 
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Gen. Pershinge’s Memorial Day Speech. EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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i 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS ‘HON. HENRY |] KMERSON 
' >} oOrmteae 


HON. CHAS. POPE CALDWELL, 


Uk NEW YORE, 


IN roe Hovse or RepresenTArives 


! Wednesday, June 18, i919 


i Mi LMERSON, Mr. Speake! inder the consent 


>. ie . atlas a } ‘ ; : 
IN tur Howse o1 REPRESENTATIVES, extend remarks I desire to insert a letter that meets wi 
, , hearty approval, lL wish that Congress would assert itself ai 
dmnesdavy N IN soqe . : . 
Ve day, June 18, 1919 do something to compel the return of the soldiers we now i 
CALDWELL, Mr. Speaker, under leave to exter in France. 1 have done all I could as an individual Membe: 
n the Recorp I insert the following: , Ves hope some action May be taken by reason ef a « 
Che le tter is as folk ws: 
UEN. PERSHING’S MBMQRIAL DAY SPE 
I ‘ ‘ 
femorial Day this year has for us a peculiar significance. | Mr. 0. I. Emerson, Cité 
Nation has taken an important part in the greatest war | DEAR Str: You may feel satisfied that you have done 
story. With tremendous expenditure of life and treasure iar as the men in France are concerned, but I wish to tell 1 
re ; a hat case you are the only ove who feels that way ahout it 
nd has come to the terrible conflict which has wrung the Che petition which I presented to you asked f{ inuformati 
d for four years. It was a war xegainst forees of conquest | fo when the men would return If the Members of Congress ar: 
lutely powerless to secure information or in any w nue 


ud violated every law of humanity. It was waged against War Department, then, Mr. EMERSON. 1 81 Y thini 
i t > i . 4 ° 4 t>) . i snouls THinkK 





isms and despotism and their arbitrary extension to} would resign and engage themselves in some useful 
ids. | fession. 
aE is ; 7 i . ee ee } Phey certainly should have been assed as nunes 
ousands of brave men had fallen in defense of their fire- | under the draft law. 
till allied hope seemed all but lest. In righteousness our | You speak of a congressional recor: Chis, im my nion 


rose and our Armies in ever-increasing numbers vigor- | thing that doesn’t 2 e .. ne Was 1 
ae sh io! extrndales 4 hea an oie : nivilt in © meantime, while you are blaming the ir Departme! 
| rew the ir streugth with the Allies on the side of civill- | War Department says it is up to Pershing, and I presume by the ti 
Reared in a land of freedom, these valiant men, but | you reached him it would be some one else. The men are stil! 
lly skilled in arms, came willing to give up their lives | France and actually not receiving enough to eat. Ii you think thi 
a 1! aut cele, | Mien piel > ll Tentacles, wale is far-fetched, make inquiry among the returned men. Anyone iff 
Cuuse without desire for gain. ay the ir energy ald | cientiy interested cam secure the facts; and if Congress did what 
devotion the tide of war was turned, invaded lands set | are put in Washington for, it would be immediately taken care 
nd human liberty saved from destruction. Yours, very truly 
fhe principles which our forefathers fought to establish 
ieroie dead who lie here fought to maintain, and their 
have become our gift to the Old World. But beyond this “WoPPpAe . PR hg 
. oa lly 4 4 ht 4 2h , ~ 
wh people, through these sacrifices, have gained much, | EXTENSION OF REMARK: 
th as individuals and as a Nation. There is given us qa more 
conception of the grandeur ef human liberty, and with it | ; .AT D 5 . +) 
inct vision of a better world. To realize these fully the | H () N ‘ H lt N R \ ¥ Ki M K lt mf 


“ 


dutions of society must be laid deeper and the structure | OF OHI‘ 
firmly built. : 
| imes demand of us clearness in. thought and firmuess IN vas House or Rerresenrarives, 
The solidity of our national institutions must be the | Phursday, June 19, 191! 
against insidious and destructive tendencies. The 
our inheritance must remain the high command of Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me 
v, the emblem of all that free men love and cherish, | Tevise and extend my remarks on an amendment ! posed to 
. rthened by the test of war, and with an abiding faith | the naval appropriation bill I neglected to insert the inclosed 
Almighty, let us be steadfast in upholding the integrity | letter, which I now desire to insert in the Reeorp, It is a letter 
‘ traditions as a guide to future generations at home and | fom the Collings, Taylor Co., of ' land, Obi 
vcncon to all who are oppressed, It is especially given the CLEVELAND, Ouro j nt 
to know clearly the price of liberty. Those to whom | Hon. H. I. Emerson, M. ¢ 
| pays tribute here te-day ¢ame to us in the full vigor of Washington, ). ¢ 
youth. They left their homes encouraged by leved ones asem aoesan vagasming: | “prepeaed | being ‘resented to Con: 


mained behind. As they went to battle they were up-| gress relative to the labeling of textiles in order that the public wil) 
with a holy inspiration. Realizing their mighty task and | know just what the different textiles are composed of. We think thi 
obligations te their country, they fought with unparalleled | ' ey Oe ie wert = ae > hei ies the Woo! 
in und determination. We saw enthusiasm and confidence | Pa tg Bh is that they “seem to di — iminate against 
rem On with irresistible foree. We saw them at Can- | cabled shoddy, which is properly known as reworked wool; and, with 


5 ‘ mis - ‘ sas ‘ e in mine 0 at suggest that if anytt ing is done along the 
sain at Chateau- Try. { S |. an , f ,| this in mind, we wish to sugges g ! 
1 i shateau-Thierry, at St. Mihiel, and on this lines that all ingredients should enter into the make-up of this bi 


: ground in the decisive battle of the war. We can again | ang the labeling of the goods, as a good many other articles are used 
in yonder moving forward; they steadily advance across | as substitutes for wools in the manufacture of so-called woolen good 


For instance, a certain per cent of hemp or sisai or wood fiber and 


silk or weood-fiber noiis, silk noils, and, werst of all, some goods 4re 
constructed with a large pereentage of cottom im same, which is the 
most detrimental ef any fiber that enters into what are known 

woolen goods. No doubt yeu can refer to the reeerds of the Govern 
ment, beeause during the war at first they started to make khaki 


‘0 fields under withering fire. They cheer and gal- | 
charge the enemy’s strong position. They put him to 

the sheck of arms. Onward, ever enward, they go 
weary days and sleepless nights of continuous struggle, 


final great victory. clothing for the Army containing about 20 per ceni o otten: but 
veep to-day over their graves because they are our | after it was tried out it was found nee to Gation: to make the 
: 7 : me z voods : use 20 per cent of catton, and it was discontinued jusi as 

a blood; but even in our sorrow we are proud that | goeds and use : 


j ; soop 2s found unsatisiactory 
nobly died, and our hearts swell within us to think that | As we have stated before, the bill seems te be a discrimination 
tht beside them. To the memory of these heroes this | against reworked wool, and statistics will show that it is impossible 
lot is consecrated as a shrine \ he ‘ il acieata lead to get enough woolen goods to clothe the people ef this country with 
ee ated as a shrine where future generations out intreducing the so-called wastes and reworked wool. rherefore 
who love liberty may come to do homage. It is not for | we appeal to you as Representative of a district where we pase two 
oclaim what they did: ir silence sneaks ore elo. | of the finest mills in the country producing so-called reworker woo!, 
than words: but it is ee m9 id — = a elo- We have no ebjectian to a bill of this king heing put through, pro- 
hé > DI Cis Ss uphold the conception of vided all ingredients are stated along with the ge-ealled reworked wool ; 
nor, and country for which they fought and for which | and we ask you, on behalf of this community, to see that our material 


It is for us, the living, to earry forward their pur- | is not Gener iasrnases a. ind il] of this kind is put through 
( and make fruitful their ri fina we want to see fair play. : fe 
. mans fruitful theix sacrifice. The most objectionable of ajl the fibers that go inte so re 
| low, dear comrades, farewell. Here under the clear | woolen goods is the cotton, and we ask yeu te see that cotton ! 
Py On the green hillsides, and amid the glowing fields of | cluded = this bill, provid + it is p d. 
ra ‘ on feut . ~~ e ours. very truly 
( » In the quiet hush of peace, we leave yeu forever in , THe COLLINGS, TAY! ‘ 


keeping,” j Cran, TAYLOR 
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‘The railroads,’ Gillespie wrote, ‘ condemn 80,000,000 ties 
T ws ‘vy utilize 20,000,000 and destroy 60,000,000." ” 


annual 


( The Cleveland Press 


























































































OF Suggestion ‘Bureau of Reconstruction,” Hon. Woodrow Wils: 
; a _ _ President of the United States of America, Washington, D. « oO 
( Y 4 N R Y Il I | I: ] . N 24, 1918): 
| \) N EH] i + \ . 4 \ 440 S Q =v 9 “This reeonstruction would be operated to increase the intelligen 
OF OHIO of the whole Nation from every viewpoint, and the complete requii 
. ments of energy, money, and time should be used in bringing this ; 
: : Dietitians aii Sary issue to pass. I might say that we should go at this witho: 
In 1 Ht Hot SE OI Ret RESENTATIVES, selfish aaaiiend Some of the subjects that could be taught ate 
medicine, dentistry, law, agriculture, teaching of general edy 
Wednesday, June 18, 1919. bookbinding, and the ideals of social life.”’ 
Suggestion—* Dining Car Diplomacy,” Hon. William G. Mea 
M EMERSON Mr. Speaker, under the consent given to | Director General of Railroads, Washington, D. C. (Oct. 24, 1918) 
extend remarks on-the daylight-saving bill I desire to insert ‘From my observation. I consider it a necessity to improve the dit 
fos * Pec a . ere € Cleveland car diplomacy among railway waiters of the United States of An 
in the Rereorp an article by Mr. A. R. Gillespie, of Cleveland, | Railroad Co., due to the fact that we are having foreign d p 
Ohio, who has done more to assist the Government during the | Se from the old country —- time to time, and because of the ; 
. . f eonantt an anv man i : ited States of pushing civilization to the front for greater efficiency. | 
i ‘by \ of suggt stions than any man in the I nited States. | that inspectors are on the lookout and instruct from time to tim 
Pha atter referred to is as follows: |} they are not ‘up to snuff.’ The thing to do is to get somebod 
poctu MES CPPLEMENT 0 MY STRUGGI berry,” | Teally understands etiquette and knows humanity. Now, I beli: 
| women are the best adapted for this refined instruc torship position 
( ELAND, O10, May 17, 1919 | Suggestion—‘* Hot Springs Mineral Water as a Health Buik 
If a, ML | Soldiers,” Hon. N. D. Baker, Secretary of War, Washington. ID. « 
Washington, D. ¢ | (May 10, 1918): 
My D S Kindly allow me to present to you a brief outline of | .. “After considering many of the new thoughts that come to 
cele for liberty. so that vou can bring it before Congress in any | time to time, I have decided that the idea of Hot Springs mine 
it you see fit.’ It is my intention of doing this without any in- | Would be a wonderful way in building the health of our young m 
ist to any of the officials whom I communicated with during the | to a stage of high degree. The common visits of our most learned ; 
World W nd who were members of our Federal Government. to these springs is enough to state its value as a health builder.’ 
About 10 years ago I realized the necessity of bringing the ideals of | _. Suggestion—‘* Why Germany Will Be for Peace and Submi 
ial livi upon a higher form of decency. Although 1 will admit | Fair Proposals,” Hon. Woodrow Wilson, President of the United s 
that I not kept pace with this thought and began a series of sub- | Of America, Washington, D. C. (Oct. 26, 1918) : 
ts reading literature of the best selection, all fiction stories, I ‘4. The United States Government has entered the wats 
omitted to get concrete ideas population of 110,000,000 and an intelligent fresh Army. 
In the last six years I haye read more than 2,000 various periodicals 5. All of the past battles have been fought on the soil out! 
tex ks. During six years of my early working life, I worked as | German territory. We, the Allies, are now nearing the German bou 
eliman in the hotels of Michigan and Ohio. In this occupation I line, and through this are causing the morale in Germany to be br 
ide specialty of listening to the best speakers that came to these Suggestion—* Introducing democracy into the trenches and dis 
‘tels from time to time. It was the eustom of most of the boys to | of Germany for world decency,” Hon. Woodrow Wilson, Presiid 
dulge in drinking champagne and other drinks during these occa- | United States of America, Washington, D, C, (July 14, 1917) : 
ons. but this fad did not interfere with my plan of hearing the valu- “Consider this plan for world decency. Soldiers fighting in 
ible talks that the speakers gave from time to time. These corridor | should organize a system whereby they will be able to bring or | 
sittings and archway listening posts eventually brought me sound and | bring about an immediate close of the war for the sake of humani 
x ideas, although they are scattered somewhat. * Democracy must win in this age for world decency of the 
I also made it part of my plan always when I had the opportunity | consequently time demands the soldiers in the trenches have 
to lk to old people, as their conversations proved a gieat asset to my this struggle : : ce 
lit After such an experience then came the World War with its Suggestion—“ Staff of colored men be sent te Europe,” Hon. E 
many problems to solve. l had on several occasions wrote our Federal J. Scott, speci 1 Assistant Secretary of War, Washington, ID, ¢ 
Government concerning different matters ever since I was 16 years of | 5, 1918): 
ge it was an easy matter for me to adjust myself to the prac “'There are many problems that confront the boys from time 
ticablene of offering suggestions to our Government, in behalf of the | and it would be an advisable idea, I believe, to. have somebod 
World War for liberty resenting us in this capacity. ‘These boys represent many stages « 
Che following are most of the suggestions I made in behalf of the | and especially from a vocational standpoint, which after an in 
World W to our Federal Government, the United States of America tion will show that they have many valuable thoughts and sugg 
Suggestion: “ Gold medals,”’ Miss Jeannette Rankin, Member of Con- ! to make which would be worth knowing. Several field secretari« i 
ss, Washington, D. C. (Jan. 12, 1918): gather these ideas and other information that they would be 
After observing the participants’ activities in this war by the vari observe and then convey them to you, whenever necessary, f 
s Americans and hew their accomplishments have given me the im- | presentation to the Secretary of War.” 
ression that something should be done to show the public just what | Suggestion—‘“ Partly Government directorship and ownershij 
art some of them have taken in this conflict, I propose at this tin roads,’ Hon. William G. MeAdoo, Director General of Railroads, \ 
at this Government should issue gold medals.” ingtou, D. C. (Dec. 23, 1918) : 
Suggestion ‘Four-minute telephone conversations, Hon Wood ‘Am pleased to know that you have changed your mind 
ow W nm, President United States of America, Washington, D. Government directorship of the railroads, as I believe it is th 
(Feb. 5 1918) practical way at this time. Only a certain amount of the p 
‘Some time ago I informed Dr. Harry A. Garfield of an idea that | this time have high ideals and maintain them, and it will S\ 
to me regarding the couserying of the fuel by the means of limit befcre the majority of the selfishness that exists will evapor 
ng the telephone conversations to four minutes each, vith the excep- | this life; hence in the practicalness.of complete Government 
ion of vernmental conversations. If you think this practical, I hope | do believe that the Government's right to invest at least one-) 
that you will urge Dr. Garfield to consider the idea I advised him } or one whole billion dollars in the railroads.’ 
ha his idea should be enforced throughout the United States, = Suggestion——“ Recruiting of 2,400 stevedore and transport 1 
hat there were 10,000,000 telephones in the United States, and by | ing the promotion of intelligent, industrious, and worthy me 
limiting the telephone conversations to four minutes there would be a | N. D. Baker, Secretary of War, Washington, D. C. (Sept. 11, 1917 
ecrease of about 3 per cent in electricity and more than 51,000 tons of ‘That there are plenty of opportunities open to colored m 
al saved per y ar, allowing 1 ton a day for 100.000 telephones.” service at this time is indicated in a letter received yesterday R 
Suggestion ‘Miniature airplane,” Hon. N. D. Baker, Secretary of | Gillespie, 2272 East Ninety-seventh Street, from the Quartern 
War, Washington, D. C. (Nov. 30, 1917) : partment at Washington. 
‘It would be self-guided, travel 100 miles per hour, stop at specific In a letter to the Secretary of War Baker recently Mr. G 
laces, carry 20 or 80 pound bombs, self-destructive, would not be much | pointed out there are scores of well-educated colored men whos: 
er 10 feet in length, operate by gasoline, electricity, and steam. Would | to the Government in transport and clerical work would p! 
used only when 50,000 were ready.” | valuable 
Suggestion ‘Improved wage scale,” Hon. Woodrow Wilson, Presi- | “Applicants may apply to Army recruiting stations, reques 
I the United States of America, Washington, D. C. (Dec. 17, | assigned to stevedore regiments at Newport News, Va. If the r 
1917) officers advise they have no authority for making such ass 
After relating to your pending decision regarding the operation of | applicants are requested to wire The Adjutant General's Off 
railroads by the United States of America, I thought it advisable | ington, for authority.” (The Cleveland Plain Dealer.) 
say something concerning the situation as I see it, in part. | Suggestion—* Valuable News,” Maj. Boening, comma ndit 
M President, in my short employment by the New York Central | Tenth Battalion, One hundred and fifty-ninth D. B., Camp ‘Ta 
nes Th » come to the conclusion that there is a vast difference in the (Oct. 30, 1918) : 
vrage scale and the amount that the employees should actually receive “1. Request that you use the value that is contained in t 
n st departments. This spirit of low wages has a tendency to keep | on ‘ Personal discipline essential’ of this weéek’s issue of * ‘ 
the man of high intelligence and education from entering the railroad and Camp.’ 
service There are too many men in the railroad service who have not “2. I am aware of the fact that you desire me not to n 
had el! gh education, and, to my mind, the country receives low effi- } Subject on saluting, which this article, you will note, contair 
ney in transportation. i ‘3. Again kindly let me suggest that you use this valua 
“T hope that these ideas of salaries and intelligence will benefit you | seeing that it is placed on the bulletin boards of our battal s 
your investigation of the railroads.’ it can be read by our comrades: ‘ Improved delayed mail an 
Suggestion—“ Carelessness in drafting men,”’ Hon. N. D. Baker, Sec- | for the soldiers at the base hospital’ would have been other 
retary of Ww ar, Washington, D. C. (Oct. 6, 1917): that I should have made, but the chaplains that I worked 
‘“*Mr taker, why I call your attention to this fact is that many not approve of it because they said it was part of their work. 
ung men give up their positions and business so as to comply with the “These suggestions were on account of the quest fro 
Nation’s call to arms and then are rejected at the national camps. As | Department for an interview with me.” 
yu can plainly see, that much time, money, and opportunities are lost Suggestion—*“ Liberty whistles as advertisement,” Hon. W 
rough this carelessness.” McAdoo, Secretary of Treasury, Washington, D. C.: 
Suggestion—“ Use of discarded railway ties,”’ Hon. William G. Mc- “TI would suggest that you have liberty whistles spi ad 1 r 
\deo. Director General of Railroads, Washington, D. C. (Jan. 3, 1918): | the entire country at the disposal of children, so that they can 
“A. R. Gillespie, East Ninety-seventh Street, Cleveland, Ohio, sug- | liberty.’ : . 
gested to the Government the use of discarded railway ties to help the Suggestion ‘Float of suggestions,’ Mr. M. A. Vinson, Libe 
fuel situation.’ | committee, Cleveland, Ohio (Apr. 15, 1918) ae 
Saturday he received a letter from William G. McAdoo, Director | “Some few days ago I received a letter from Hon. Wil 
Ge ! Railroads, stating that his suggestion would be given con- | McAdoo, regarding myself participating in the third Liberty loan 





to ymmittee for appro’ 


I wrote him and he referred mec your ce 
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This part that I want to have is a float of suggestions by me to 
the Government which were actual facts. I. would wear an Uncle 
Sam's coat costume, have Government truck, cannon, soldiers guarding 


Washington, August 
Mr. A. R. GILLEsrie, 


—_—-—— 
— A 
> 








it to the number of a squad, American flag, and then the suggestions 2272 East Ninety enth Sti el land, Ohio 
would be displayed in some form on the truck. The art manager of Dear Str: I have vour letter of t 2 and ne . rref 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer said that he would design the float if the | All of the suggestions outlined , Sees amikdiedl’ tas, conmhaie annie 
loan committee would write a letter of approval.” . | ation, and I beg to assure you that I so re rd them, and oppor 

Suggestion—“Cloth tops and_ rubber-bottom shoes,” Mr. Herbert C. | tunity offers I shall pass them on 5 i 
Iloover, Food Administrator, Washington, D. C. (Oct. 13, 1917): | ” Yours, yery sincerely 

“Recently I called the attention of the President, Hon. Woodrow | - iM , 
Wilson, and the Secretary of War, Hon. N. D. Baker, to some details Special Assistant, k 131, War Departimé 
concerning the present war. Mr. Hoover, I want to continue doing | I wa lrafted i . ial N 1017 , ' ‘ r ‘ 
the sume; so at this time I would like to mention to you about the | saad ae i a “ under Sees a a ' re lassified under N 5889 
onservation of the leather supply for the Army. My plan.for this | On“ the crousds of suunattine my mothe, aie pam remption 
dea is to ask the shoe manufacturer, men and women, to consider the | 7. have oat gg  k = Supporting my 2 me r, broth a ter, 
making and wearing of shoes, respectfully, that consist of cloth tops | = ' —_ - main support of them for u past 14 t th 
ind rubber botioms. ‘Trusting you will see your way clear to comply Ho Newt — sed the claim three times, and then I ! i it ¢t 
ith this request : . lon ewton D. Baker, Secretary of War, and he rep i f 

This I figured would save 100,000,000 pounds of leather and one- | War Dt ! 
if to a billion dollars annually.” } Washingtor ip) 
Suggestion—“ Eat more ice cream,” to the confectionery dealers of | Respectfully referred for consideration, Joseph P. 1 1 < 


Cleveland, Ohio (Dec. 29, 1915). (A copy of this was also forwarded | to the President. 
to Hon. N. D, Baker, Secretary of War, Washington, D. C., with other A. R. GILLESPIE, 
edentials) 2272 East Nincty-seventh Sireet, Cleveland, O} 
* HlHaving had the opportunity of working with the MacDiarmid C« Dear Mr. GILLESPIE: I have read your telegram of Ma 
vhile there I observed that the confectionery dealers are not receiving = attaetied So the mate lett Ger mo at my edlice reaterday 
he business they should. After a few weeks in the employ of the com- The whole question of deferred cl senaiiansiiaes ter tee Same placed in t} 





pany I had noticed that a very large number of the customers, mostly | hands of the local boards. and I do not feel justified in interfer 
men, do not buy in this line as much as they should. any case to affect OF reversc tl oka te aan es oe 
We all know that at the present time there is a great protest against | “Cordially. cours. — 
he sale of intoxicating liquors; in fact, a large majority of the people ee ne , . D. I " 
think that in time the whole country will go dry. Don’t you think this on aed a 1 
ovement will help the confectionery business? : ; <A aplie"aoledl tks , 
After his refusal to interfere with the draft board de on I wrot 


Gentlemen, it is up to you to get started and try to encourage the 


1} 
people to eat more ice cream and other goods handled by confectionery ; 


i¢ President the following letter 


tores I suggest that the best way to get at this matter would be CLEVE » U fay 18, 19 
through advertising, a method which has made the majority of firms Respectfully referred fo onsideration, Joseph I’. Tur t : 
cessful, and which seems to be the best method so far.” to the President. 
Suggestion—‘' Morgan safety hood,”’ Hon. N. D. Baker, Secretary of | Mr. Wooprow WILSo» 
War, Washington, D. C. (Jan. 28, 1918): President United States of Amcrica, Washingto D.C 
[he purpose of the helmet is to enable the wearer to enter a room | Mr. PRESIDENT. Kindly find inclosed letters from Secretar W 


ed with noxious gases, fumes, and smoke for the purposes of saving life | Hon. Newton D. Baker, Provost Marshal Gen. KE. H. Crow 
property, stopping the source of fumes, or locating and extinguish- | ypon my classification, and which I sent you to review 





fires. This helmet also can be used greatly in aiding the soldier My reason for asking for classification is on account of dé det 
guard duty through rain, severe cold, checking strong winds, snow by a brother, sister, and mother, and whom I have support r tl 


comes especially handy on submarines, boats, and ships. past 14 years. I have appealed to the local boards here three times, 


The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD says, on June 27, 1917, that Col. J. lL. | and they have failed to defer my classification, which I think ght 

son spoke on ‘ Gases in warfare’ in 6,000 words, which was, in part, | be according to law. ; 

follows: ‘Some Germans were captured who had masks, and in a Also find inclosed mv classification card [ have ry nterested j ‘ 
w days every woman in France was making them who could get the | this war by offering the Government mai suggestions. numbering 
ght kind of material.’ Again, he says on a suggestion that officers re- | about 20 in all, and which I think have been a great help to the official 


rning from abroad reported that the masks were such efficient pro- | therefore I do not feel ashamed in asking for deferred classificat 
tion that both sides had practically discontinued the use of gas; the | because of my future possibility. 
iker said that the proposition was to enlarge the area of gas opera- Sincerely, yours, 





so that thorough protection by gas masks would be practical. He | 4. R. GIeresptr. 
her says a gas mask is absolutely necessary for the life of anyon > Fast Nint enth Sf , 
10 is exposed to those deadly gases.” According to 1 sneitodiain tenn atitdiate ota ¥é 
Everybody, including horses, is forced to wear masks at certain LULU GILLESPIE, 50 yé 
ts of danger against attacks by gas raiders.’’ (London Times, Mar, | LOUISE GILLESPIE, 15 years ( er). 
191%.) * ; : JAMES GILLESPIE, 11 years (brother). 
Suggestion—‘“ Stop human world on behalf of peace,” Mr. Henry } 


a ~~ an — : ; — ; With this claim I inclosed letter from flon. William G. McAdoo, Dir 
d, Ford Motor Co., Detroit, Mich., and Hon. Woodrow Wilson, tor General of Railroads, regarding the use of railway ti . ‘ 


sident of the United States of America (Jan, 9, 1916) : oe See ne y ; 
: : : ; | tute for relieving the fuel situation, which read as follow 

I have always been in sympathy with your ideas of labor conditions | or relieving the ft . : ace read 
the spirit you show in bringing about peace across the waters. 


(In your reply please refer to file No. G—237.) 


Ir. Ford, kindly let me suggest a few of my ideas concerning this peace | UNITED STATES RAILROAD ADMI tAT 
ent of yours. I think that one of the most essential ways of W. G. McApoo, Director GENERAI RAILROAD 
lueting this affair should be through prayers to God by the mass | Washington. D. (.. Janu f 
the people. I would suggest that you have a week of prayer, first | Turopore Ll. Price 
y it through a five-minute period of prayer, having the wholk Actuary to the Railroad Administration 


silent at that time, causing every movable thing, such as DEAR Mr. GILLESPIE: The Director Ger 


nd boats, trains, and every kind of movable industries, upon the | ggon your letter of January 3 and to than : } the 
the globe to stop if possible.” suggestions therein contained. 
Suggestion—* Consolidated package freight.’ Hon. William G. M: You will, of course, appreciate the fact that v ! y 








0, Director of Railroads, Washington, D. C.: tions bearing upon railroad probler have heer * { > 
I pointed out to him that shipments consisting of small packages | consideration of all of them can not be had immediate At tl 
msolidated, so as to be shipped on a heavier basis, to save time possible moment, however, thes¢ itters will ‘ 
money. This, I tried to show him, would save about $200,000,000 | Cordially, yours 
Nn (Sig ( ‘ 
[ 1 the following letter in behalf of the Secretary « the 
ry regarding float of suggestions: A. R. GILLesrPig£, Esq 








! 4 -serent Strect. ¢ ! y ¢ 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 272 East Ninety-scventh Sti . 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY In behalf of the President, Woodrow W 
Washington, March 1918 Roscoe S. Conkling wrote as foll 
GILLESPIE, Esq., WA MAR ¢ 
> East Ninety-s nth Street, Clercland, Ohio. VEFICE 0 =m . 1 ch ae 

DEAR Mr. GILLespig: In behalf of the Secretary, permit 1 t Mr. A. R. GILLEspPle 
wledge receipt of your letter of the 27th of March and to sa ~2 Bast Ninety-serenth Street, ¢ and. O 


the arrangements for Liberty loan parades are left entirely 
ds of the local Liberty loan committees and are not c 


the Treasury Department directly. I would suggest, 


Dear Mr. GILLespie: By reference of the Preside I] 
ter dated May 18. with inclosures, which are returned herewith, rel 

















uu take the matter up with the Cleveland committee, | | to your classification by the local selecti service authoritic ind I te 
vhether your request is proper your request that deferred classification b r 
Sincerely, M. B. CLAGGE dependency. 
Private Secreta) Under the selective-service law and 1 ! 
\fter sending my letters to Hon. Newton D. Baker and Emmett J. authority Crasaet or regarc - E te & ne ; ‘ 
tt, special Assistant Secretary of War, for their review, I received etna are 7 a ‘tho | Boge + Ragan # 
lowing two letters in repl3 boards, and there is no authori 
“ay War D this jurisdiction in particular cases 
AR DEPARTMENT, You can readily see that to interver 
Washington, August i evitably result in undermining the confide: 
\. R. GILLesris, tem and eventually to disintegrat t 
?2 East Ninety-scverth Street, Cleveland, Ohio. | findings of the 1 il f 
ry: , 7 : j ' ef ‘ 
WEAR Sir: Your letter addressed to the Secretary of War en A 3 
rred to me for acknowledgment, and I am venturing to that } Re ‘ 
reply I am herewith sending you covers your letter to the tary } wW — ‘ ( ) 
Yours, very truly, Emmett J. Scorr, Jus f lays befor 


Special issistant, Office of the Secretary of War. i send or {tl training 
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' ‘ i jake care of n I did not get any consideration 
i ptain I always felt before goimg to camp ee ™ 
od there During my stay at Camp Zachary 
IK | d a ecretary to one the chaplains while in the ae 
muds ! ty-ninth Depot Brigade, being sent there by my. captain. 
On a sunt of my continued correspondence with Washington Officials it 
broug ] 1 feelir the camp, and then I was forced to write to 
I McA ! ing that he had better aet I 
\ I ‘ | following letters 
CAMP ZACHARY 'TAYLO! 
sville, Ky., October 25, 19/8. 
i Rn. G ii Morty vi h Company, Twelfth Transport 
‘ ine nd f linth Depot Brigade 
\ ( M ‘ D i $ ral of Railroads 
1 I Ssity Oo Im] 
m« United § 
\ r i iki ‘ 
» n \ iving ign diplomats yming from 
¢ j d of t need of pushing 
M ding re t ry I have noticed waiters 
| ngers ihecoming W epresenting 
uch oul reat railway ystem This unit is ex- 
osed public of every walk of life and is broad in its 
xt n > land of tl United States of America The 
vaiter I efined enough, as I see it; but are giving the best that 
think i ppropriate 
j SK ure } lookout and instruet from time 
not ti The thing to do is to get some 
ul ind tand iquette and knows humanity Now, I 
n inclined ieve that the women are the best adapted for this 
M rule, do not make sueh studies 
Pvt. A. R, GILLESPIE, 
(‘ompa . Twelfth Transport Battalion, 
} fyu-ninth Depot RB jade, Louisville, Ky. 
CAMP ZACHARY TAYLOR, 
Louisville Ky., October 25, 1978. 
‘re : Pvt, A. R. Gillespie, Foerty-seventh Company, Twelfth Transport 
battalion, On undred and fifty-ninth Depot Brigade 
Po: tlon Woodrow Wilson, President of the United States of America 
nd Commander in Chief of the United States Army. 
t Buarea of reconstruction 
Reques om thinking faculties that a bureau of reconstrue- 
ion be esta shed immediately by you and operated im bebalf of the 
oldiers and civilians in the communities and camps. 
2. There sheuld be a chairman or director appointed to operate from 


national standpoint and having its headquarters at some designated 


the 


mpile 
bring 


i ruction would ‘ ra icrease 
whol Nation from ever Viewpoint and the 

money, and 1 should | sed 

might that we should go 


intelligence 

require- 
the 
this without 


at 


ing 


essal < ynass. J 


taught are nursing, n 
hing of general 


that could be 
lentistry, agriculture, t« 
ind the ideals of secial lift 
many people are under the impression 
vst five years and probably permanently. We do 
r Department that out of wounded men in Europe 15 
and at some of the camps we will find nearly 
are affected with venereal disease. We have got 
fore we can send them into civilian The 
mack to what God intended it 
Pvt. A. R. GILLESPtp, 

( pany, Twetfth Transport Battalion, 
hundred and fifty-ninth Depot Brigads« 
Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, 


the ubjects iedicine, 


lucation 
life 
not 


that the camp 





re disabled 
0} ent of the men 
men 


N\ j } s restored to be 


A 


CAMP ZACHARY TAYLOR, 
Lowiaville, Ky.. October 26, 
ymit to all fair proposals. 
n have entered the war, and 
wounded, or captured. Wer press 
young, and unfit men. 
cut off from the rest 

Sweden, and some parts 
ntries at the beginning of 
lies have limited them in 
iveying supplies to the Central Powers 
nning of this war the greater part the world 

d to fight, with the exception of Germany After it 

hecome known that it was going io be a World War and Germany 

eopardizing the safety « the world, then the neutral countries 
pend money for larger army and navy. 

e United St Government has entered the war, 
110,000,000 and an jnptelligent, fresh Army. 

battles have been fought on soil outlying the Ger- 

We, the allies, new nearing the German boundary 

ne r through this are causing morale in Germany to be broken. 

omitted by Capt. P. H. Akins, of the Intelll- 

headquarters, ) aanahien has lost only from a standpoint 

ind materially; she has not lost much. At this time it 

for to continue farther, as she has everything to 

lose 1d nothin gain has been intelligent enough to prepare 

and now is intelligent enongh 

nation is about to be put into 

aroused and is leoking toward 


1918. 


ind su 





‘ most 
lled, nt 
stly old, 

have 

extent Holland 

These cou 

now the / 





Germany's resources been of the world 
of Russia are 
the war wer 


their exports 




































eely, Dut 
ot was 
had 
was 
and 





ates with her 


the pasi 
are 
ng - 


uracraph 





nce 
f humanity 
would be foolish her 
g She 
1ead or time this war 
r declining days when her 
ndition iny now 


Torty lor 
to stop nt he 
i perilous co 
the futur 


years 


ter is 





7. We have wade a success of our shipbuilding and the crossing of 
he ocean, this the Central Powers know 

8, The allies day by day are inereasing their man power and outnum- 
bering the Central Powers, producing more experieneed men and tak- 
ing a greater interest in the war 

‘0. (This paragraph was omitted by Capt. P. H. Akins, of Intelli- 
sence Office headquarters We onght to, as a Nation fighting in this 
war, march directly to Germany, disarm her, and establish a military 
mete 1 in Rer nd ¢ } itlving territory of Berlin in Germany 


= 
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TnHeopore EL, 


| outside 
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ae re RE OL REE 
oem 


regardless 
last at 


of whether she asks for 


lenst year, 


peace or not. This paroling conla 
for a 
Private A, 

tiat Co., th T% 

Camp Zachary 

Mr. Ballard Dunn wrote the following 
(In yonr reply, please refer to file No, 


UNITED STATES 
W. G. McApboo, 


R. GUAespip, 
’'. Bn., 159th D: B 
Faylor, Louisvilh 
letter in reply 
G-237.) 
RAILROAD ADMINISTRATION, 
DIRECTOR GENERAL OF RAILROADS, 
Weskington, D. C., October 1 
PRICE, 
jectuary to the 
BALLARD DUNN, 
tssistant Actuary. 


Railroad Administration, 


SUGGI co. 


My DEAR Mr, 


rION 
GILLESPIE I 


OLIDATION OF I 
pleasure acknowledging 
of your further communication of October and attached copi 
letters directed to Mr. McAdoo and President Wilson, relative to dir 
ing-car service and the establishment of a Bureau of Reconstructi 

As the subject considered in your letter to the President is som 
the jurisdiction of the Railroad Administration, I will ma 
attempt to reply. 

livery effort is being expended by the railroads to bring about sat 
factory service on the dining e well as in all other departn 
and to this end a national committee has recently been appointed whict 
it is hoped will bring about uniform and satisfactory practices o wt 
iilroads, Consideration will be given your ideas in connection with th« 
instruction of waiters along diplomatic lines. 


ACK AGH VFREK 


in 


on 
mt, 


iT 


take 


hing 


ars as 


Yours, very sincerely, 
BALLARD Dunn, 
Assistant Secreta 
Mr. A. R. GIL EspPig, 
‘ist Company, 18th Training Battalion, 159th Depot Brigade 
Comp Zachary T'aytor, Louisville, h 

rhe letter on reconstruction addressed to the President was signe: 
by me with the typewriter only, A copy of the article on why German 
would beg for peace and submit to all fair propesals was sent to I 


William Howard Taft, ex-President. He replied as fallows : 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 31, 191 
am giad that you have the opinions 


My Dear Mr. GILLesrise: I 


your inclosure shows, 
Sincerely, yours, Wm. H. Tar 
Pyt. A. R. GILLespie, 


71st Company, 8th Training Battalion, 49th Depot Brigade. 


Camp Zachary Taylor, Louisville, K 


McAdoo an order came, according to one of th 
stating that I must be interviewed on behalf of the 
Within a few days I was calied to the major’s office, 
battalion, and interviewed by 2 majors and about 10 fieutenait 
captains. There I presented my proposal on why Germany 
g for peace and submit to all fair proposals, the letters on recons 
tien and dining-car diplomacy. Maj. Boening presented and asked if i 
wrote them. I told him, “ Yes.” He then asked if f had any s 
tions to make on behalf of the seldiers. 1 recommended proper salu 
by the officers: Every officer in the room dropped his head, ani 
major said, ‘*‘ Not that kind of suggesting.” 1 was then asked to prepa: 
other suggestions. While at the battalion office I was sent to the i 
firmary for inspection for the development battalion. I passed th 
ee with success. The suggestions that I prepared were improved 
back pay and delayed mail for the sick soidiers at the hospital. Th 
the chaplains refused ‘to approve on account of being part of their wor 

Then I made the following suggestion, which was approved by t! 
chaplains : 


After writing Mr. 
company's clerks, 
War Department. 
ef our 
—_ 


would 





Camp ‘Zacuary TAYLOR, 
Loutsvitle, Ky., October 30, isis 
Forty-seventh Company, Twelfth 
and fifty-ninth Depot Brigade, 


Prat 
Unite 


From: Private A. R. Gillespie, 
port Battalion, One hundred 
States Army. 

To: Maj. Boening, 
and fifty-ninth Depot Brigade, 

Subject: Valuable news. 
1. Request that you use 

‘* Personal discipline essential,” 


commanding officer Tenth Battalion, One bu 


United States Army, 


the valine that is contained in the arti ‘ 
of this week’s issue of the Treneh 


Camp. ; . 
2. I am aware of the fact that you desire me not to mention t 
|} subject on saluting, which this article, you will note, contains. 
3. Again kindly let me suggest that you use this valuable news 


by seeing that it is placed on the bulletin beards of our battalio! 
that it can be read by our comrades. 
4. I further suggest that you advance 
used in the entire camp if practical. 
Pvt. A. R. GILLESPIE, 
United States Army, Forty-seventh Company, 
Ticelfth Transport Battalion, Pourth Regiment, 
One hundred and fifty-ninth Depot Brigad: 


this idea so that it co 


_— 


CLEVELAND, Onto, May 12 


Hen. Li. I. Emerson, M. ¢ 


Washington, D. C. 
Str: Herein note various data b 
completion of the self-operating aeroplane that in practi 
in the War Department now. This data is from my. own. credentials 
and true to the best of my ability. The purpese of this data is to 
prove that I gave the War Department the first plan of the « said ma 
chine, the sel-operating aeroplan¢ 
Lion. Newton D. Baker, Secretary of 
the machine, according to the Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio, 
24, 1919, but he does not mention its origination. I appeal 
time for any consideration that Congress can give or order, i 
Statement of the self-operating aeroplane is found true. . 
The letter that I wrote Hon. Newton D. Baker, Secretary ot 
read something like the following, the original being misplaced : 
CLEVELAND, OHIO, Norew 


DEAR ihat I have colleeted regard 


ing the is 


e 
es < 


Marcel 
this 
my 


War, announces the suc 


War, 


tber $0, 1917 


Newton D. BAKER, 
Secretary of War, Washington, 

Dear Str: I have before me in 
help to win the war, and I wish 


Hon. 
D: C. 


mind a 
that the 


think wil 


help m 


that I 
would 


machine 
Government 
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to materialize it. This device is in the form of a miniature aeroplane |} about 20 per cent of their brain powei i vi 
that I have in view. It would be self-guided, travel 100 miles per hour, | President had appointed all the expert hat | gh y 
stop at any specific place, carry a 20 to 30 pound bomb, self-destructive, | He also said, “ You can talk to Presiden idin me dep 
would not be much more than 10 feet in length, operate by gasoline, | ment under him recommends you Thirty days ai I t the Whit 
electricity, or steam, and be used only when there would be 50,000 or House 32 colored representatives wei alled for a conferet nd im one 
more ready for use 7 period of 10 days also were 90,000 men shipped to I 1 When the 
Kindly give this your careful consideration | armistice was signed the colored lic represented 15 p cent of 
Yours, truly, } the total soldiers in the National Army 
A. R. GILLESPI I also visited the War Department in hopes of seeing Hon. Emmett J. 
272 East Ninety-seventh Street, Cleveland, Ohio. Scott, special Assistant Secretary of War, and found t} he was tour- 
The p follows ing the camps His assistant informed me that Mr. Newton D. Baker 
War DEPARTMENT, Secretary of War, had referred all my letters to Mr. Scot nd was much 
BOARD OF ORDNANCE AND FORTIFICATIO | impressed with them; Mr. Scott, also 
Washinaton, December 5, 1917 Ww hile there I recommended that colored speakers be sent out in beh 
Mr. A. R. GILLESPIE. of the war and was informed that it was under consideratio! Af 
Kast Ninety-seventh Sirect visiting Mr. Baker’s office I found that he was in Baltimore, and it was 


Cleveland, Ohio suggested that I come back Wednesday noon and then would be allowed 
to see him, but, on account of being so busy that day, it was impos 
for me to have a talk with him. He later wrote me a letter stating 
he had received my note and telegram. The next day I v ° 
William G. McAdoo’s office and discovered that he was in the South, 
but I talked to his secretary and told him that there was a heavy drain 
ly when it appears probable from the inventor’s description that the } upon the employe 3 of the railroad, and that the re were 3,000 color I 
nvention is more effective, or can be made more effective, than the best | railroad employees in the North that ought to be substituted, who w 
evi now used for the same purpose in the different military services. | 20! working at that vocation at that time. He referred me to Mr. Georgs 


Sin: In reply to your letter of the 30th ultimo to the Secretary of 
War, Ll am directed to inform you that if you will comply with the pro- | 
sions of the inclosed Memorandum for Inventors your invention will } 
» carefully examined and appropriate action taken. | 
the board will assist in a test or the development of an invention 








\ll communications with inventors are held as confidential. Haines, of the War Labor Board, and he referred me to W. R, Connor 
Very respectfully | of Cleveland, Ohio, with the Colored Welfare Association there. I could 
G. L. ANDERSON, not see why Mr. Haines should make such suggestior I also told 
Colonel. United States Army. retired. | Mr. McAdoo’s secretary about how the breakage on the western division 
Attached form headed as follow | of the New York Central Railway amounted to $200,000 per annum and 
War DEPARTMENT, ona ae Ile was very pleased after reading some of my lette1 
, . : 4 i err. 
BOARD OF ORDNANCE AND FOoOrTIFICATIO Most all my letters have been reviewed by Mr. Baker a Mr. Scott 
IEMORANDUM FOR INVENTORS After discovering that the country was at stake, I deemed it n upremé 
War Department, Board of Ordnance and Fortification Form No. S, | duty to contribute fully in its behalf 
$5GO.) } Sincerely, yours 
After I found that the War Department did not suggest that I get se Ot tee aa A. R ILLSSPIE 
nto the service and help materialize it, and I proceeded to find a way 2272 East Ninety-seventh Street, ¢ land, O} 


to develop the self-operating machine. At this time I was working at 

the New York Central Railroad Co. at Collinwood, Ohio, as a clerk, 

I wrote Mr. R. B. Starbuck, assistant general manager west of Buffalo, ‘XY TENS y . tL Tr 

. . ° » . a ° < 4 \ 4 4 om 

N. Y.. of the New York Central Railroad Lines, and he wrote me the EX I EN ION Ol REMARK: 
following letter: } OF 

THE NEW Yor«K CENTRAL RAILROAD Co, (WEST OF BUFFALO) . 
’ ont a 

I \. R. GILLESPIE, i HON . DA \ LD a. Q) ( ON N ELL, 

2272 East Ninety-screnth Street, a, ; 
Cleveland, Ohio. oO! NEW YORK, 

Dean Sir: I have referred your letter of December 12 to Mr. D. R 

MacBain, superintendent motive power, with request that he arrange 

o that you may present your plans to our mechanical department, 





Ix tine Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES. 


ited at Collinwood. Wedne sday, June 18, 1919 
Yours, very truly, R. D. STARBUCK, . -_ wae ; i 
Assistant General Manager. Mr. O'CONNELL. Mr. Speaker, the daylight-saving 
Within less than a week I had the proposed interview with the New | before the House for consideration, and in view of the hundreds 
York Central Railroad Co.’s superintendent of motive power with Mr of letters that have come to my desk from the great co 
» R. MacBain, to determine if the idea could be used, in a privat stituency I have the honor to represent in this body I desire to 


om in the Cellinwood New York Central Railroad Co.’s offics With : . 3 : . : 
:, behind closed doors, was a stenographer who took our interview, | be heard on this question It is my deliberate conviction tha 
h consisted of about 300 words. After the interview Mr. MacBain | there has been no law placed upon the statute books of our coun- 
mised me that I would hear from it in a few days, but I did not, even | 4... y-:¢,; ; ; ; aan lt a o ees 
ter writing Mr. Starbuck. I am under the impression that a copy of try within the memory of any Member of this House that has af- 





his interview pertaining to the self-operating aeroplane was forwarded | forded greater good to a greater number than the day) 
the War Department. At this interview I proposed that the New | light-saving measure. It has commended itself to the crowded 
ork Central Railroad Co, allow me first to travel over their road free | 


charge to gather necessary information from the airplane field at | populations of the large cities of the « UIEY, ANG oecau mo oe 
Dayton, Ohio, Curtiss airplane factory at Buffalo, N. Y., and Thomas A. | ability of our people to leave their desks an hour earlier, and 





















Edison's laboratory at Orange, N. J., to materialize the machine ir 2 thus encourage the habit of the house garden, tremendous 
ration with the New York Central Railroad Co. ! ; : : ; d 
Yours. sincerely. amount of vegetable and truck gardening was effected that 
4. R. GILLest added to our material resources during the war period. In my 
> oat ‘ ecrenth St of , lapre ' s ; . ; o . ; : 
eat Last Ninel ith Strect, Cl l, O trips across the continent from Maine to California, espec 
TT ‘ taker ar nnces he sneces f the a4 rine re o . . , e 
< an Dy. Baker annout a of th -s ro- | in the Middle West, I saw this feature of the advantag 
llows 
Cleveland Plain Dealer. | law. 
’ an cati , the iillior if dollars that } ed to 
LA IS WAR WEAPON—SECRETARY BAKER BARES SECRET 01 Who can estimate the millions of dollars ived 
UNITED STATES DEVICE. our people as a result? Who can figure the edu ‘ 
Fort Wortrn, Tex., March 2}. of this law in its encouragement of the spirit of thrift 
| ‘ iutomattic eontrol an airplane capable of carrying a heavy section comprising the congested are of ti { tect 
| id operated without a human guide, has made a trip of 100 mile $ In the back vards of homes in my own dis 
i landed close to the point set out to reach, Newton D. Baker, Se: ~ ha’ Bees oe : iain ae tyie 
iry of War, disclosed in an address here to-day. 15 or 20 fe square on Sian 4 ish ee : 
The device which made such a flight possible and which has been potatoes, tomatoes, onions, corn, and eq 1ally weful food co 
cret, Mr. Baker said, is an automatic guide for airplanes and was modities I had first-hand knowledge of hat I sa ‘ 
vented in America. It is designed as an instrument of war, and the oe hae s W) : 
secretary referred to it in describing to his audience the possible hor Immediate st On OL I ‘ LOLI s SLrOyY ti 
of future wars if there is to be no league of nations and olesome tendency on the part of the people the 
Secretary Baker did not explain the exact nature of tl centers « nopulation? W1) is not 1 
ule it clear that the War Department considers it ons tl ne Sn ; a 
onderful pieces of mechanism for war's destruct purpose condition that renders the grearest 2oor ) ‘ 
list ." his i : Do the millions that live and have their being in ere 
re was nothing accomplished in this interview to bro Vv +1 - . s enw ‘a hana - 
: : , . : Like W rk | e to lav aside ; eneficent 
tie Prior to going to camp I made it part of my plan t z0 10 lik N« x ‘ mae 
ngton to see what had been accomplished by my various theories | to Satisty the desire of 10 or to per cel I 
iit I had offered from time to time. On my way to Washingt n, TD). ¢ represented by the farmer? Or is New Yo us i] 
tl ring of 1918, I talked to Hon. William I]. Taft, ex-President, “ ii en tl ‘ ri sl P tho 1 a Chel 
> . a . . > . . Sn 0 \ Wileli it rONCI ALi’ l rl Liit ' ’ . 
is just returning from Cleveland in behalf of the third Liberty ‘J — , : . : 
on a Pennsylvania train. He interviewed me a You mu money for war or other equally important purpose Che e 
fine education; you ought to go to the officers ng schoo Empire State gives way to no section N ! 


won ld make a good officer.’ He also said that he coulk not $ iy that 


, : "oe onl s le ! and atriotis! to the i} p 
etters were not valuable, “but when you go to Washington you wil] | West—in its loyalty and patriot we 













the officials very busy, and they will not have much time to talk | that protect us from enemies within and for 
While in Washington I went to the White House to see Presi Tha wanle of the great citv of New \ 
, oa > . The peop! of the gi it 
Woodrow Wilson concerning my suggestions, and was met by his| , —~ Brookly1 which I 1 the he » ¥e 
retary, Mr. Joseph P. Tumulty, who carried my letters that I had boroug 1, DPrOoOKIVH, WHicil eee: : 
itten a few days previous, stating that I would be in Washington, | part in this House, are uni rsally in favor ol iis | \ 
ldressed to the President. Mr. Tumulty read my letters that were per Rae te valne as outlined in mv previous reference. t re 
{ : : - na 5 from il vaiue ; ined iff | 
ining to the success of the war, and he said, “ There is no question de the wage earner in the extra evening ho , 
ut what you have done a good work. The Secretary of War ought to the advantage to oe ane ee ee = 
vrite your draft board a letter and recommend that they exempt you he can utilize to give his wife and little childre the blessing 
I told Mr. Tumulty, after he had asked me why I wanted to see the of a little fresh : t some park. at the seaside. or other place 
resident, that the full strength of the colored population shou b ire al In Bro i eee ane ae ot aul 
: into the war ind that the pe yple in general were ¢ ‘ ; ot: sen I>) yl ‘ l 
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the same is truce of alinost any section of Greater New York. 
Surely the hours of work in these strenuous days of absorbing 
ind perpetual competition are nerve racking and arduous 
mough. Wher e take into consideration the heavy and in- 
‘reusi burdens of the high eost of living, the increasing 

and te on the bread winner of the family in 
the effort to make ends meet and maintain his standard of liv- 
ng as befits an American citizen, we should grasp with avidity 


iny plun that will ameliorate his condition and make his family 
and himself happy an 

This law as now existing helps just little in this direction. 
Tt is an aid to the betterment of the health of that class of our 
people who, bec: environment, denied the blessings 


| contented. 


UsS« ol 


are 


and great benefits afforded a residence in the rural districts, 
where green fields and country air are available. Then, too, 
ihere are thousands of workers in the factory, the office, the 
department store, and other places who by close economy and 
self-denial have saved sufficient to make a down payment en 


a little home in the suburbs of Breoklyn. They want this law 
eontinued during the summer monihs. They can be seen any 


evening rushing off by car and train to these their castles for | 


order to get out to work in the garden and 
toward the time when the little crop may 
form 1 inconspicuous part of our great 
will wateh with interest—yea, with anx- 
the Congress this matter and take a 
on a so mueh coneerns their 
happiness and prosperity. 

f am appealing » of the tay 
tinguished colleagues from Brooklyn, all of whom, without 
vard political affiliation, are a unit in its advocacy. ‘The 
House should reeognize and appreciate the fact that we repre 
sent the largest and most necessary section of the country, 
serious attention should be given by the Members to the danger of 
repealing this legislation. It was goed law in time of war and 
should be continued in time of peace. It added uniold millions t 
the wealth of our people, and for that if for no other reason should 


a quiek suppel 
follow its 
harvested 
population. 
ety the 


ded Position 


inh 
progress 


hey 


They 


i? 


nection of on 


questi av whiel 
for the maintenan 


iis 


re- 


With bay 


Lo 


— 
and 


have a2 permanent place on the statute books of the Nation We 
have heard much during this debate about the balefulness of the 
morning dew on the crops of the farmers of the South and West. 
We have listened with awe and almost sympathy to what dire 
results will overwhelm the tarmer unless this law is repealed. 
Reasons too numerous to mention are and have heen advanced 
as to why daylight saving should never have conie upon us, but 
no word against its practical value during the war has been 
ittered. No, Mr. Speaker. Then it was good law; then it had 

practical value and appealed to all alike. 

Have the advocates of this bill given any thought to the as 


ion of the New York State Legislature, which, in deference to 


he law enacted by the Congress, met the conditions fixed by the | 


‘ rt All contracts in our State during the period affected 
ntered into under the new schedule. This is true also of 

e great State of Pennsylvania, if my memory serves me cor 

etly If you have any regard for good legislation, if you are 

nwilling to deny the rights of the many for the selfish benefits 
of the few, if you would appreciate the plea of the greatest and 
nost responsible portion of the people of our united Common 
vealitys, \ vill vote to maintain this bean to the Ame riean 
Pople 
Vresh-Water Pearl-Butten Hudustry. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
’ , : 2 . , 
HON. OSCAR E. BLAND. 
OF INDIAN 
IN rurv House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
bPridau,. Sui yy. 19] 

Mr. BLAND of Indiana Mr. Chairman and gentlemen the 
eonmittee, were it not for the fact that the employment of 
20.000 needy wage earners and the investment of several mil- 
lions of dollars are imperiled by delay, I would not at this 
time urge special consideration for the fresh-water pearl-but 
fon industry I know there are a great number of thriving 


industries that are not adequately protected nnder our present 
tariff laws from cheap foreign competition. The President 
the United States recommended that certain industries 
should have protection by a bill enacted at the earliest possible 


oO 


has 


date. The potash, glassware, and dyestuffs industries, while 
important, will suffer no -zreater injury by delay than the 
fresh-water pearlbhutten industry. 
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You may be surprised to know that in the States of Ney 
York, Towa, New Jersey, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Illinois, Kansas, Arkansas, Ohio, West Virginia, Tenn ‘ssee, 
Connecticut, Oklahoma, Missouri, and Massachusetts 20.009 
families are dependent upon the fresh-water pearl-button in- 


| dustry, which industry grew into its present size practically 


since. 1890, when, under the Dingley law, an adequate protectiv: 
tariff was placed upon the American product. Prior to that tim: 
the pearl buttons in this country were for the most part 
ported from abroad. The protection afforded this industry en- 
couraged the investment of money and the invention of 
chinery, 


im 
iii7 


”) 
Ma- 


with the result that throughout the West thousands of 
tons of fresh-water mussel shells have been taken from the Mis 
sissippi River and its tributaries. In the West factories equipped 
with cutting machines were established, and the little round 
disks for making the buttons were turned out in great quantities, 


| and many of them shipped to the East, where ‘they were polished, 


bored, carded, and marketed. 


In 1914, from the meager reports ebtainable througl the 


| United States Bureau of Fisheries, there were approximately 


20,000 employees engaged in this work. In my State and dis 
trict, on the Wabash River, and the two forks of the White River, 


and on some of the smaller tributaries of these streams, t] 
cathering of shells has become quite an industry. 
{t Shoals, Ind., in Martin County, for a number of years 


there has existed a splendid little factory, where shells are pur 
and thrifty, enterprising workmen cut out the 


chased, disks 


of praciically all sizes for button making. I have watched this 
plant for a number of years, and, in my judgment, there has 


| never been a more perfect lesson in the whelesomeness of thi 


application of the protective-tariff doctrine than in connection 
with ‘this little industry. I have visited it when quite a number 
of industrious men were engaged in everyday work, trying to fill 
the abundance of orders at hand. I observed that at these time 

there either was a protective-iariff statute protecting them or 
else a war condition prevailed that acted as a protection f 
their industry. The present war has not, as you will observe, 


or 


been a sufficient protection, and I have seen it when it was as 
silent as a graveyard and when not a wheel turned for inany 
months, and I observed that this was when it was not ack 


quately protected by our tariff law. 

In 1914, before the breaking out of the war, the evil effects 
of the Underwood tariff law were making themselves felt in 
all of our industrial life, and, of eourse, out little thriving in- 
dustry could not escape the influx of foreign goods over the 
then and present inadequate protective-tariff rate, whi is 
25 per cent and 45 per cent ad valorem. I prephesied then 
what the result would be, and I am ‘here this afternoon to tell 
you what the result is and what it will be in the near future, 


I do not claim any of the exeeptional characteristics of 
prophet, but it seems to me that ordinary “horse sense is suffi 
cient to enable one who is at all interested te know the resul 
of the application to this industry of an inadequite prot 
tariff, 

The rate under the act of 1890 on fresh-water pearl In 
was 2} cents per line and 25 per cent ad valorem. I will her 
set out a table of the different rates of duty upon shell buttol 
from and including the act of 1890: 

1890-23 cents per line, 1/40 inch and 25 per cenit ad val 

1894—-1 cent per line per gross, 15 per cent ad \yaloren 

1897--134 cents per line per gross, 15 per cent ac valorem 

1909-13 cents per line per gross, 15 per cent ad valore 

1913 (present Underwood Act)—25 per cent and 45 per 
ad valorem. 

You can see that under the present law the specific duty was 
entirely omitted. The ad valorem duty is based on the value 
of the goods, and, as I will show you in this instance afford 


no protection and provides but a trifling revenue. 


I hold in my hand one gross of 16-line fresh-water pear! ! 
tons made in Japan from shells from the rivers in ¢ 
These buttens were ground, polished, bored, carded, packed, 


and shipped to the United States with a duty of probably be 
tween one-half and three-fourths of 2 cent. This duty was paid. 
They were sold to the jobber. He puts on his profits and sells 
this gross of buttons for the magnificent sum of 6 cents. 
| have here one of 18-line buttons made in Japa 

same kind of button but a little larger, jobber’s price 7 cents; 
tnd here is a 20-line or one-half-inch butten of the same kin, 
made in Japan, jobber’s price 8 cents; and here is the 22-\ine 


SToss 


button, one full gross of the same kind, made in Japan, sold 
by the jobber for 9 cents per gross. 
Japan, of course, is sending us large quantities of sea-shell 


| buttons. In passing I will say that they, of course, will take 
the market of American manufacturers of buttons from sea 
shells. Now, take this gross of 16-line buttons that sélls here, 


| 
{ 
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wlucing teplolvcd nrol . if GO cents, whieh includes the duty. | it so ce] eapiy tna ali al ne mnt ‘ 0 i ‘ 
ou may be surprised to know that it costs American manu- | the different plan are workir i hy ert 
recturrers (3 ts. 4 ad he girl to sew these buttens on the | seale showine the disnsti } | 0 
ure fhe overhead charges of any one plant connected with | poli which p nits a ere | ‘ 1 
nufacture of t! button America are more than ! be sold in on rkets ( 
ime cost to the Japanese manufacturer 1 the but duty of less than 1 cent 
flown in America, to say nothing of t 1@ muss Under the date of Octob » 1917 Lp 
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Recently, in view of the dull business conditions, the manu- Stain the fresh-water 
facturers of 
in wages 


nor of the State, 


Muscatine, lowa, were obliged to make a reduction 
The employees in the factories appealed io the gover 
who appointed a board of arbitration to investi- 

The manufacturers had no voice in the ap- 
board of arbitration to investigate the situ- 
The inanufacturers had no voice in the appointment of 
I report was made to the governor by the board, 


tuation. 


? 4 
ti. \ 
] 


d I respectfully direct your attention to a paragraph in the 
report on the contention of the board, as follows T am reading | 
from the report ohn page Dd: 

‘It is perfectly apparent that the pearl-buiton industry at the pres 

tin is in bad lition; that the manufacturing plants are very 
vily overstocked, and are carrying and producing much more than 
can idily sel: at remunerative prices, and that they are not 
and | ably will 1 or some time hence, make reasonable re 
tl investment if all the button ntering the American 


I \merican labor, the solu 


ion of this difficulty 





would be eas Then a isonable price based npon American wage 
ould e demanded of the consumer, but the cvidence in thi case 
shows that these buttons have to be sold by the manufacturers 

open petition with the world’s production. The evidence intro 
duced before us clearly shows that Janan is flooding the American 
market with a similar class of buttons, made by the cheap labor of that 
ountry So . as this product is compelled to be priced with goods 


heap oriental labor, so long will wages be forced down to meet 





competition it is not in our power, of course, to remedy this 
ituation or 1 e any suggestions for remedying it It is perfectly 
arent that the only ractical way of meeting this situation is for 
Un i Stat to discourage the foreign importation of these cheap 
goods by placing tariff on this commodity that ikl equal the 
lifferencs etwee the cost of production at home and abroad, based 
reasona wage scale, to the employees iven trade Eng 

has learned the necessity of protecting its own laborers against 
competition from abroad, and it certainly is in line with the policy of 


idopt such tarif¥ laws as will protect the American 
by which this could be done If American 


Way Wy 
direct competition with the products made by 


here is no other 


cheap labor abroad, it inevitably and irresistibly will force down the 
American wage scale We find that this situation could and should 
ive tl ittention of the lawmaking power of the United States, 
at present we have to deal with conditions as they are So we 
fecommend to the employers that they revise their cutting ale of 


l more liberal to the 
pr fits 
prospertt 


191%, 
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1 this 


} } omit) 
luiated surplus 


Let me 





ind, if possible, make it 
should temporarily consume 
made in the time of 


empk 


even ome o 


vyees 


nary 6 
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direct your attention further to a report of the United 

ommercial attaché at Peking, Chin: nee date of 
December 2S, 1917, as follows: 

Japanese 1 ifacturers are sending machinery to Hankow io cut the 





Japan for manufacture into 
these shells are investigating 
anufactul be buttons, 





the latter to be sent to 
Americans interested in 
plants in Hankow for the n 

that in other where a forcign corporation 
ipan for the purpose of utilizing the ch » lubor, imme- 
and regulations are so entwined 
\merican-capitalized industry absolutely 
them to operate successfully. All kinds of licenses 


kinds of 





line Ss, 


tely Jap laws and rules 


that it is 


tions 


so, Iny friends, it seems to me that there is but one wise thing 

d the strangest thing to me is that sensible thinking 

men, in the interest of their country and the prosperity and the 

ppiness of tl people, have not had the foresight and the 

| judgment to have seen the effect of this real free-trade 

ey on this splendid industry Some one will say the shells 
about out of our streams. 

Let me « t pace from the report of the Tariff Commniissioy 











( f tl | Fisl . iva i 
es . i stated with assurance that the fresh-wate! 
f the United States will endure indefinitely They 
I practically exhausted in any given locality, but only 
I ry shortsighted practices in the fishery fhey can, 
ously de] ver the country as a Ww o1 id 
j sab] } ice 
j ’ no question as to the rmanence of the ssel fishery 
‘ t ased thers upon To insure perpetuation 
of abun ¢, it is undoubted ! sar) 
d this supplemented by propagat We 
t to continue always to engage in propagatio1 
I several States are taking ine s interes 
ect mussel resources, and several legislatures have recently 
‘ ° m to that end There has neve een at when 
I the | l more ynifi than now of tl 
ndu 
. ater button manufacturers are not demanding as 
s the law of 1890 provided, but they do demand, 
‘ ». a tariff that equals the difference in the 
ol n. They want 13 cents per line per gross and 
> per lorem 
have l various members of the Ways and Means 


nmittee, ‘now considering a piecemeal revision of the 
ff on only ee subjects, that it is probable that the pearl- 
ton industr) ve to wait until a general revision of the 
ff can be m: Now, gentlemen, I have no doubt that the 


if Damoeles nes over hundreds of 


splendid Ameri- 
i ihan 


I ‘ more 


larming situation 


| the House. 


| sidered by the department as havi 


| of this country. 
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pearl-button industry. If 


until the receiver dismantles the factories and the skilled wor] 
men have seattered, it will be too late to administer the toni, 
Let us save this industry, wit}, 
its 20,000 jobs, in this hour when we are looking everywher 
for employment for the boys that come back from I’rance, 
give this employment to the crafty oriental, while our boys w 


then—the patient will be dead. 


the streets in idleness? 


[I appeal to all of you, but especially to the men from the Stat 
where this industry is located, to urge that quick, speedy, an 
effective action be taken by the Ways and Means Committee o 
n exhaustive investigation has been made by 
Tariff Board, and its report is before you, and I call your atte: 
tion to the fact that the Taussig Tariff Commission has only 1 


ported on five or six industries, this being one of them. 


necessity of delay? I can not go back to my 


in their behalf, and put 
earliesi 
importance, 


action possible upon this matter that is of s 


Naval Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Ot 


HON. JOHN W. RAINEY, 


oO] ILLINOIS, 


In rok Housr or Representarives, 


L979, 


Monday, June Li 


RAINEY Mr 
ne to learn that the 
allo 
mediately upon the declaration of peace 
of the that would permit their retention 
after that period; also that the men who enlisted 
time we declared war and the time that the 
signed, even though they enlisted for four years, 


Mr. JOHN W 
pleasure 


poses Lo 


Speaker, it is a sour 


far secretary of he 


honorably discharge nen except the 


law for 


ne enlisted only for 
tion of the war. 


lt is very diflicult for my people back home 1 


now that the war is over, the necessity of keeping their 


service, and 1 am importuned each day with a 


that it is almost impossible to answer requesting that 


in the release of their boys. 

The parents and the families need their assistance 
port; positions are awaiting a great number of 
return, and [ do wish we could effect some 
this about as speedily as possible. 

A great number of the 
willingly gave up their 
secured work of some or other 
families while we were bottling the Hun. 
are ended, they want them back, and IT am 
them returned as soon as it can he 


them 
1 i; ' 


se request are from th: 

during the great ¢ 
} to sustain 
Now 
ver) 


wsbands 
. 


l 
ine 
ihnt 


accomplished. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OSCAR 


oO} INDIANA, 


In tne Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wediuesday, June 18, 1919, 


the L 1H. i 
Mr. LUHRING. 


o> . @ +1 ’ 
3854) for repeal of th daviizh 


called daylight-saving law because I believe in 
legislation as will result in the greatest good to 
numbers, and I am convinced from the great mass 


spondence that I have received, not only from my own the 
of Indiana, but from various parts of the United Sta 
ihat this law is objectionable to the great majority of the | 
It is particularly obnoxious to the farme 
miner, the laboring man, and the business man in the sm: 
It is favored only by a certain class 
people in the larger cities, notable among whom are professice 
men, department-store heads, and other business executives. 
There is almost universal complaint from the coal mi 


district 


and rural communities. 


' ; 1s 
trie} rcene S. & a rie I T Indi: a. 





constituents 
|} Martin County and the men working on the rivers without 
ing in a position to report to them that I have raised my y 
forth every possible effort to hay 


> rere 
vf 


1 
‘ 
ahd not take adv; 


betw 
armistice 


will 


deluge 


; . 
fPLQIS ALLO) 


themsely: 


KR. LUHRING, 


Mr. Speaker, I favor the repeal of 
supporti 
the 


| 





y «district coal miner does not live at the mouth | 
mine, but i mune city or town some distance away, and | 
wder to get to his work it is necessarv that he get up before 
se to hi ! breakfast and make the train or car fer the 
so as to begin the day’s toil one hour ahead of sun time. 
works « hardship on his wife, because she must get up 
earlier to epare tl breakfast. His work is finished 
the s s still high, but in order that he may secure 
ent slee) for his next day’s work he must go to bed while 
still Light and, in the summer time, while it is still hot. 
yho i ngaged in the arduous work of mining deserve 
consideration, and their comfort and necessities should | 
‘igh legislation favor of the pleasure and convenience | 
se more Ttortul te] situated. 
farm ! idgment, has been the hardest hit by thi 
The most frequent cause of complaint from him is his 
ty to pp d with ! work at the early hour because of 
iro to two hours are lost waiting for the sun 
the fields Under sun time this hour would be saved 
ruld | dded to the latter part of the afternoon. That 
by th ay, and every farmer knows, is the best for 
st work of the 24. During this idle hour the farmer! 
mMplo: =< hired help at some trifling task, and then in 
ening, when there is plenty of light and conditions are 
avoruble for work, suspend all effort until the next day. 
labo. southern Indiana is scarce. The hired man who 
“l from sunup until sundown is no longer to be had at an 
The farm hand of to-day is rapidly assimilating the 
f labor in the industries and, in rapidly increasing num- 
its with the blowing of the whistle in the near-by town. 
id no special brief for the farmer, but I lose patienc¢ 
+1 


proposition advanced by 
ought to be willing 
nditions, notwithstanding 1088 
ouditions may entail. Why not the farmers ask that th 
vellers do the adjusting? He can with very grace 
produces all the food for both. 

l! people in the world, he, 


those favoring the law that 
to adjust themselves to the 
the inconvenience and ! 


riers 


ood 
He surely 


his labor 
thi more than anyone, 


e thert 


ol 


idju his work to prevailing weather conditions. H: 
inke hay while the sun shines. The whole work of the 
nd JT mean the outdoor work, depends on sun and rain 
hen t in shines, no work when it rains, and perhaps 
ral davs afte That is the material difference b 


mak 


The farmer must 
to have plenty. Hence it 
the city population to do the adjusting 

{ which, from the standpoint of , 
peal of this law is the difficulty he finds 


irmer and the city dweller. 


count 1f we are 


Tere tor 


Lon 


ré 


mipts the 
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ure should be, becaus 
of American people 
My vote for the 


weil a i ) } ‘ vit 


Len i l? 
sonal considerations I sn ul : Sit t] a 
all other matters likely » aris > i fluene 
in favor of that proposition wh I nonin 


in l ert ( t goo 


EXTENSION OF 


HON. s 


CORNEL 


[| 
OF NEW JERSI 
I ne Houser or Rerpresi . 
Wer / f 

M McGLENNON s ik 
0 ry important provision of la ol ‘ ceive 

a V r measure, b vhi hoy ( D 
remarkable merit as was not contemplated ! pa i 
original enactment. This measure s enacted as : r mean 
ure, but it did not take very long for the people to realize it 
distinctive and beneficial advantages—advanta ic the 
people of my district, of all classes, wish to have retain Th 
repeal of this measure unfortunately brings up the qu on © 
the city versus the urban districts, the good of tl eV gals 
the many, and resolves itself into the question, Do e great 
number of people demand it? Speaking reservedly and for n 
district, I have reeeived hundreds of lette nd telegran 
bearing on the retention of this wholesome legislation, and ] 
have not received a single request asking for its repeal. Labo 
and capital, the employee and employer, are uniter iski 
for the maintenance of this legislative ena Which ] 
given to them and their familie With no loss to industry an 
production, an additional 60 minutes of daylight promot 
their health and morals, io add to their plrysical strength th 
benefits that must surely accrue fro voit 


much-desired 


imo 


Daylight-Saving Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ini his relationship to the church, the stor ; a 
ous amusements. Village and city stores under th He) \ ( I \ R 'v KS J | | () \| Ps) \ ; 
law close t 5 o'clock sun time, the very best hou ; , 
fi m wort Churches close their evening se 
davlig and, even though he were so ll 1 i ne H s { REPRESSES 
id tl novies or Similar amusements, b , ‘ 
le he is still in the midst of his work. ; 
0 jaining about the high cost of living and ar THOMPSON of © \] it I 
( desire to reduce it. Has it occurred to you th and imperial district in 1 extre northwest portion 
i repet 1 we will add from 123 to 25 per ce State of Ohio, c ! a t tory appre | 
( rm prod $ I was very much impressed the States of Rhode | ml al Delay bin \ ( 
of Mr. Thomas C, Atkeson, representative « ing to the Fed census i910, the 21.0 
G ze, Patrons of Husbandry, which, by the the district, the va ) i ny 
organization of farmers in the Uni Sta i \ mounted $190,584,467. M ri 
in 53 States. th g and fert ely ( I ‘ 
¢ il ‘ I think y agree 1 t G of Mé I 
his |] will decrease the productivi l by the Alleg ‘ bas 
2 25 per cent If that be true, “ somebody ( i ¢ ! ul 
that 123 per cent,’ as he very aptly remark $ ec 
bee tid t] this extra hour of daylight is o g i ‘ il 
| » il laboring classes Of course. itue oO 
( m th as well as on any other subject aff imminating k | 
1 ; 100,000,000 people. What I ar UV s 10 
i great majority sentiment, and it 
lab ng Classes of this country ere | ‘ 
( ion ¢ Ss law the Illinois State Labor Fs 
federation of Labor would not ask it repea Or) ied W : : 
this month the Federation « i r, at its it thi 
Atlantic City, N. J., 1 a vé ‘ 10 to 180 | t n spe g ti i 
it nm favoring law and pro ting ts ~ th 
‘ MiISTeSS . ‘ whe 
‘ { The aay oti saving | ' Ie : t i 
g ¢ of the armistice rey i l I : = ri h ti v 
eS iv eni ea as wa Ineasure im i ‘ t i aa 
the extent of that all war measu e mornin 
i mvinced t this particulal <; c 
- - ae BE IES ERENT 
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ould stay and pick tomatoes for him, but they-would not do it, 

frost on Saturday and Sunday nights spoiled all of the balance 
of his crop This is just one instance of many that we hear. So you 
can see what hardship this works on the farmer. 

And in regard to the business places, it keeps them open from an 
hour to hour and a half longer in the evening than on the standard 
time, which is no saving in the matter of light and fuel. So we are 
asking you to use your influence to that this change of time is 
discontinued 
Yours 


they w 
ind the 


Ser 


spectfully, 


LEE-BUDA Co. 
1 the daylight-saving law, 
constituents 


[ shall Mr, Speaker, to repea 
because I feel that I am correctly representing my 


and following out 


vole, 


VW ishes 


Ther 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ot 


HENRY 


| 
oO! 


hi SON, 


O1LO, 


HON. EMER 


ix rue Houser ov REPRESENTATIVES. 


Vonday, June 3, 19019. 


Mr. In 


t is the duty 


VIERSON Mr. Speaker, I have always contended that 
of this country to protect the lives and property 
is, Wherever they may be, as long as they are in the 
fawful pursuit of their affairs. I feel that we have been some- 
What negligent in this matter in the past, and especially as 
regards the protes the lives and property of our citizens 
in Mexico 

[ took occasion the other day to commend the action of Secre- 
tary of War Baker in ordering the United States troops across 
he border for the purpose of protecting the lives and property of 
American cifizens, because of our negligence in insisting that the 
rights of citizens in Mexieo be protected by the Mexican 
(rovernment. 

Many Americans have killed and millions of dollars’ 
vorth of property of Americans has been destroyed. How long 
will we permit this? If I had my way, I would send the Army 
nto Mexico and let it remain there until some stable form of 
vevernment W established in Mexico. If I could have my 
way, I would seize Lower California and all that part of Mexico 
north of the thirty-first parallel of latitude and hold the same 
until Mexico had compensated Americans for the property de- 
stroyed. 


f its citizer 


‘tion of 


our 


been 


is 


Some administration at some time is going to do this very 
thing. Ilad we protected the rights of Americans in Mexico in 
ihe past years we would not have had to go to war with Ger- 
many. Why should not the Kaiser sink the Lusitania? We 
had never avenged the wrongs done against our citizens in 
\Mfexico, and he had good reason to believe we would not avenge 
any wrong he might commit against the citizens of this country. 
‘To-day many Americans in Mexico claim the protection of 
the British Government, because they know they will be pro- 
tected, whereas if they admiited that they were Americans their 
lives and their liberty would not be respected. The time is not 
far distant when the United States will send her Army into 
Mexico to the lives and property of our citizens, and 
Will remain there and see that they are protected. The sooner 
the We have insisted that the Monroe doctrine be not 
interfered with in the drafting of the league of nations. If 
iuropean nations are to keep off the American Continent, it 
hecomes our duty to see that things move orderly on this side 
of the Atlanti 
Now that the 
taking in the ger 
the preservatiol 


protect 


better 


st 


American Nation has completed its under- 
‘at World War in winning the greatest fight for 
and uplift of free nations and their peoples, a 
leading accomplishment of a world’s democracy, 
its to is our imperative duty turn our eyes 
and almost constant and undivided attention to the establish- 
ment of a permanent stable government in the Republic joining 
us south of the Rio Grande, 


It not my intention or 


result to the 


oceuUrs ne it to 


desire the valuable time 
the House the moment, whose deliberations are 
adjust important appropriation bills for the approaching 
fiscal year, and shall therefore give notice that I shall in the 
near future avail myself of an opportunity to talk at length 
on the problems confronting the American Congress pertaining 
to our duty in protecting the lives and property of our people 
in Mexico, as well, likewise, the lives and property of the people 
of other nations, as we have obligated ourselves to do under 
the provisions and policies of the Monroe doctrine. 

Americans generally in the United States have little concep- 
tion of the true conditions in Mexico. They know litile of the 


is lw OCCUPy 


of at needed 


to 


| 


| pitable in the extreme. 


i ful 
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habits and customs of its people. Generally speaking, they 
ignorant of the vast mineral and agricultural resources o 
southern neighbors. Thousands our American 
touring Mexico see little the that 
only from the plate-glass windows of a Pullman cur and ob 
vations obtained in and around the cities by ry 
Which cities only the aristocracy in particular are able 

They little realize that only a short while ago M: 
had an estimated population of nbout 16,000,000 souls. | 
estimated population for the rea that at no time 
systematic enumeration of the inhabitanis been taken. 
principally, very undoubtediy, for the reason that the « 
is lacking sufficient intelligence to take a and, fu 
more, they seemingly one ff 
possible fo take a census. 

Again, generally speaking, our cit 
fact that of these 16,000,000 people 
totally illiterate. And ean it not wondered why, sit 
arrival of Cortez at Vera Cruz in 1545, that ch 
in constant rebellion and guerilla warfare? 

Mr. Speaker, I have given much thought to existing 
tions in Mexico, which conditions have maintained fo 
than three centuries, with little or no improvement. 

‘True, if can be said that Mexico has advanced from ti 
time only at intervals of a few years; but the erecti 
industrials and the broadening of agricultural and mining 
ations have only been consummated to be torn asund 
rebellious mobs against the pilfering and grafting metho: 
the country’s grafting public officials—-Federal, State, and 
nicipal. 

I have talked with and heard interestingly the stories tol 
several Americans who have traveled over Mexico from 
border to the Isthmus of Tehuantepec on horse and mule ba: 
men who have traveled the trails over mountains, through 
leys, barraneas, and canyons; with men who have « 
contact with the people of isolated towns and villages 
mountains and valleys two and-ihree hundred miles away 
cities, roads, and railroads. 

The only ingress and egress to and from plac 
habitation and production is by narrow and dangerous 
over which travel the mule trains with their cargoes of « 
tropical and semitropical fruits, tobacco, coconuts, sugar 
cotton, and numerous other products of the fertile vall 
find their destination at the markets of the larger cities 

Can you imagine that during the periods of rest from 
rections and rebellions that thousands, yes, millions, of acr 
fand in Mexico are cultivated, or, in facet, plowing and 
vation is being done or attempted by ox teams? That thes 
haciendas or farms owned by the few wealthy class are w 
by the peon class, who receive 25 cents Mexican money p 
for their labor from sunrise to sunset, in addition to whicii 
receive a pittance of corn and beans—maize and frijoles 
themselves and families of from 3 to 10 children? 

The people of Mexico are divided into two distinct « 
the wealthy, who are immensely rich, and the poor, 
miserably poor and illiterate, 

The wealthy or ruling class is divided into five or 
at all times jined up for warfare against the faction havi 
trol of governmental functions. 

The leaders and lieutenants of these warring, 
tions wear the costly sombrero, silver-trimmed costumes, «i 
rated with revolvers, stilettos, and other attractive |! 
blood-producing equipment, mounted on fine horses or m 
ride over the trails, through haciendas, and villages, an 
firing their revolvers in air are suecessful in a short sp: 
time of obtaining hundreds of these poor peons of the 
and villages to follow them, and these poor, ignorant peons 
at the time no conception of the purpose of their mission 
are led off to be slaughtered in confliet with the opposin 
tion or drop dead on the trails for want of sustenance. 

To discuss the condition of the women and children lef 
is to only picture starvation and death. 

It can be truthfully said that the people of Mexico 
Even the humble peon is ever re! 
to give to the traveler any or all his portion of life’s necess! 
and the offer of compensation for 2 meal of tortillas is dista 
to them. It is this class of people, whose desire to 
generous and industrious, and whose offspring should 
afforded the opportunities of free education enabling them 
become faithful, industrious, and good citizens, that our at 
tion should be given, and the quicker this Government \ 
extend the helping hand to these millions of suffering people | 
a determined policy of aggressive interference against th 
oppressive and rebellious factions, and hold them to str 
rules of law ond order, the quicker these Ww! 


‘ 
ol travel 


ol Vast riches of count 


reached 


very 


Oli 


Census: 


do not ha any use for 


Mbt 


1OOO) of = the 


IZOh are ul 
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be 


these 


siIX 1 


eraitil 


poor people 
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veh a chance permanently to pursue their vocations and 


ecure their proper proportion of the public funds to educate 
eir children to become useful and industrious citizens. 
We have accomplished this in Cuba and the Philippines and 


in do it in Mexico, 
fhe weakness, lack of determination, and seeming indif- 
erence Of this administration has resulted in the premeditated 
sult to our ilag in Mexico some years ago at Tampico, and as 
° et the demand of this Government, or rather the present ad- 
\inistration, on the Mexican Government that the Stars and 
“tripes be saluted, has not been carried out. 
Mr. Speaker, I hold in my hand an editorial which ap 
the Washington Post of June 18, present month, whi 
esire to have read and made a part of my remarks, header 
\merica’s duty to Mexico.” 





AMERICA’S DUTY TO MEXICO 











ely have American citizens at any period bec ubjected t L 
and anxiety that now surround and confound the foreign policies 
he United States Much of the confusion is due to the unexpected 
opments of the war, but inch of it has been avoidable Some of 
vuublic mystification has resulted from the absence and silen¢ f th 
sident of the United States. In the absenee of that bond of sym 
hy which usually unites a President and the people, which can exis 
when the people are kept informed, the public falls Was ipon 
sand apprehensions, some of which a aseless It is a si t , 
makes for mischief by giving foreign nations the impre lon tha 
Government of the United States is divided. Advantage will lx 
n of this supposed internal conflict, both by friendly nd wi 
ndly nations, to advance their own end t American expens Pha 
nly natural and to be expected 
pparently there is not an American living who can rely pon al 
an policy coneerning Mexico. Every citizen of this country is 
ed, or may he affected, by Mexican developments, and yet the su 
shrouded in impenetrable mystery and doubt fhere is no 
ne of aetion based upon any known rule of policy, law, o ven 
diene) \dmirable action, founded upon right and law, has be 
ved sometimes by action so inconsistent that the American peop 
abandoned the effort to understand the principle, if anv, which 
ded their Government. 
Mexico will not dow1 If is worse than Bangquo's phos ‘ hat 
only an apparition, while Mexico comes to the eouncil tab! n the 
| ghastly tigure of famine and blood Phere is no pushing Mexico 
by heated words. The wounded aud dying nation stares at 
ica, and from the parched lips comes the accusing question ‘What 
I done to you? 
udits fight Ike vultures over the Mexico An orgabiz 
militarized bandits headed by Carranza is the recognized gover! 
An organization of bandits headed by Pancho Villa is at work 
to dislodge the Carranza band of robbers in order that a fresh 
imay pillage the Mexiean people and such foreigners us remain, 
l'nited States has recognized Carranza, who poss Ciudad 
f ‘ Villa’s band attacks, and bullets fly into | I'as \(merican 
thereupon cross the line and chase the Villa band away, thus 
ing the Carranza band and strengthening ils held upon the Mexi- 


eople, The next day the usurper in the City of Mexico cause 1 
t to go forth against the “invasion of the sovereigniy of Mex 
Villa, thwarted, takes steps to retaliate upon every American 
ounters, and if opportunity permits he will make a raid across } 
ue and murder more Americans. In the meantime the peopl f 
) are Starving, with railroads and mines shut down, money de 
. life unsafe, and all the operations of government paralyzed 


mandoned, 
America no duty toward Mexico? Is this Nation bound on ) 


) aid of France and never to the aid of the dying millions below 
Rio Grande? Do Americans owe a duty only to distant peoples, like 
Armenians, the Turks, or the Albanians, and not to the Mexicans? 

| stupidity of employing the United States Army against one set 
Mexican bandits and thus aiding the opposing set is so gross that 

the War Department should be able to see it. ‘The futility of the 
1 equals its stupidity. What was gained, except the intensitied 
y both Carranzistas and Villistas to kill all Americans found 

ir merey? A week ago the American authorities refused to per- 
Carranza soldiers to pass through Texas to defend Juarez, the 
ing that it would show favoritism and thus enrage Villa and 
reprisals by him against Americans. Now the United States 
oes down and attacks Villa himself—not vigorously and effee- 
ut just enough to sting him into making reprisals on defense- 
lericans! If the United States Army would pursue Villa and 

r kill him the “invasion’ of Mexico would more } 

d. Or if it should clean out the Carranza outfit if would be 
jually good work for the Mexican people. But in Mexico, as 
ia, the rule is, while intermeddling, to avoid anything effective 





be true that Great Britain would take a mandate for Mexico 
the league of nations, the American cup of humiliation would 
iplete. There is no denying that Great Britain would perform 
k well, but this very fact would bring into sharper contrast the 
s and failure of America in doing its duty. ‘The league of 
however, is not yet a reality so far as the United States is 
ed Possibly a way will be found whereby America will Ue 
Mexico before taking over the government of Armenia, T 








word of this editorial meets my views, and ] : 
sympathy with its contents. 
CO is, in my opinion, the heaviest mineralized country on 
Vestern Hemisphere. Her valleys are rich and highly prs 
e, her climate ideal and continuously even, and her moun- 
loaded with expansive reservoirs of water and can easily 
s Way to irrigate the fertile valleys, and to give to the peo- 
fir proper proportion of land and natural resources, to- 
ith permanent opportunity to work and operate these 
nd facilities for the necessary education of their children 
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Mexico will hold a position industrially, 
alnong all American Republics to 
If is our urgent duty that we encourage progress and happines 
among the people of Mexico, if 
naval forces of this country to enter Mexico and restore law and 
for the downtr 


ommercially, and finan 
entitled ; and 


t take the entire military and 
and establisl 


stable government hy 


to enforce j 


permanen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARION E. RHODES, 


Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Vi Chile edav 

R. 3854) for rey 
Mr. Speaker, there are many public questions 
on which the people of my district j 


eople out 


Mr. RHODES. 


‘ daylight-saving repealed 


because it has worked a great hardship upon the people. 
never accomplished the results 

it and can be justified upon but one 
of being a war measure. 


Personally 


having disappe: 
itself should disappear. i 
tion that when it does disappea: 
to pester the American people. 

place, this so-called 
wholly an experimen 
Worst sort; yet 


‘daylight-saving act 

It was a misnomer and a failure of 
I feel certain Congress did what it 
Everybody 
won as quickly as possible, so dayli 
saving was tried. 
attempted and found successful, 
remembered 
experiment 
device, here is one of many practical examples: 
of southeast 
to 3 miles from 
early in the morning that his wife is 
lamplight and 


but daylig 
mischievous a 


undertook. 


il pestiferous 


Missouri, workingi 
lives from 
coinpelled to prepar« 
breakfast 
employment 
May, am 


lainplight 
month of 


I assume the same thing is true in all parts of 
United States of similar latitude. 
everywhere 
perhaps more inconvenienced as a class than anyone else. 
According to the committee report, here are some of th« 
sons urged by the farmers and laboring people o 
support of the repeal of the daylight-saving act: 


American 
compelled 


not only of no benefit, but an added burden 
increases his expense for labor; that it causes him to 
light to do early morning work; 
farmer's working hours are lengthened ; that loss of sleep is gradually 
jut surely undermining his health; 
saving law is a travesty thrown in 
country: Therefore 

Resolved, That Clinton Grange, N 
May 24, 1919, is hereby opposed to 
requests that our Representatives i 
for its repeal; and be it 

Resolved, That we lend our united support 
ts efforts to bring about the repeal) of said | 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution 
Grange at ; 


that daylight is waster 








i be made a permanent 
are to be set forward one bour 
we, the undersigned employees 
against the misnamed plan. 
Most of us have to get up at 





and leave home before 
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‘t some little benefit in the midsummer by having reduced gas 
nd light bills, but this law deprives us ef this little ben ind we are 
mpelled to go to work in the dark the year around. 

If there was any class of workers who got any benefit out of the plan, 
uuld cheerfuily bear our share of the burden for the benefit of the 


it we fail te see wherein anyone derives any benefit. 





We therefore petition your honorable body to investigate further and 
tak ye action toward allowing th vorking hours to remain as they 
the war. 
[Twent ignatures, ] 
Me \ N. H Wa 1919 
i > Hl. Waso 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Sin: Whereas it seems to the best interest of the farmers of 
‘cw Ilampshire that the so-called daylight-saving law be repealed, we, 
he members of Prospect Grange, No, 21, of Mount Vernon, respectfully 
rg ou to use your influence to have this law repealed at this extra 
of Congr 
tfully. y rs, EpwArRD A. MILNE 
Secretary Prospect Gra) 
W. P. JENKINS, Masti 
llar meeting of Mou Allison Grange, No. 508, Patror of 
, held at Allison, Colo,, April 25, 1919, the following preambl: 
lutions were unanimously adopted : 
is the present so-calied daylight-saving law is detrimental to the 
ests and works an undue hardship upon the farmers of this com- 
\ Therefore be it 
7, That the members of Mount Allison Grange, No, 308, unani 
10u oppose th present law and demand an immediate repeal of 
mit 
R ed, That these resolutions be entered upon the minutes of this 
od that a copy of them be sent to our State Representatives at 
VW on, D. C., and to the National Grangs 
MACTIIN lleLpers’ Locant Union, No, S68, 
HHuntington, W. Va., May 16, 1919 
ITARRY WoOODYARD, Td. ¢ 
_ Dear Sm: At a regular meeting of Local No. 868, International Asso 
tion of Machinsts’ Helpers, at Huntington, W. Va., I was instructed 
1imous te to -write you, asking you to use your influence toward 
the time turned back one hour, as the working day has been 
i to eight hours and as the warm weather is coming on when one 
nu rest in the morning is worth two hours in the evening when it is 
Also this fast time was only a war measure Now, that the 
over, we feel that the time should be turned back to normal. 
ive our request your consideration, and oblige, 
DAVIS Myers, Recordi Neerctary, 
(THOMPSON, CoNN., May 6, 1919 
i, That Quinnatisset Grange, No. 65, Patrons of Husbandry, 
1animously express our disapproval of the so-called daylight- 
law, which is a serious hindrance to the farming industry. In 
h imes, when laber is so expensive and difficult to obtain and when 
iands for shorter hours of labor have to be met, the substitution 
rly morning hour with its heavy dew for one hour of the after- 
orks a great hardship, and is detrimental to the farmers’ interest. 
\ refove most respectfully urge that in the coming session of the 
lr | States Congress this law should be repealed, and this unnecessary 
‘moved from the farming interests of the country 
Mrs, HANNAH W. Bates, Secretary. 
only have the farmers found the law a hardship, but 
the working people everywhere to a very large extent oppose it. 
The American Federation of Labor, now in session at Atlantic 
Cit a vote of 450 to 180, went on record a few days ago as 


opposing the daylight-saving act. Supperters of the act argue 

l repeal of the law is urged by the electric light, gas, 
ie! corporations. The facts indicate there is not a word 

ith in the contention, because the chief complaint arises 
people who have little connection with such corporations, 
3 patrons or stockholders. 

onclusion let me call attention to another phase of the 


i}ys t 


hat the 


} 


ion. For 5,000 years the ancients studied the phenomena 

of the heavenly bodies in search of the true science of the solar 
stem, and finally decided the earth and its inhabitants were 
argely subject to the influence of the stars than the sun. 

So e science of astrology was adopted as the correct phi- 
Os y, and every man in his day either succeeded or failed 
ae ding to the particular star under which he happened te 
be bor! But about the middle of the sixteenth century Coper- 


nicus announced that the sun was the center of the solar system 
that the earth and all other planets revolved about it as a 
1 center; that the earth on which we live maintains cer- 


ant 


conimol!l 


tai arying yet fixed positions with regard to the sun, and 
ths ody is the fountain of all earthly light and heat lence 
i@ sensons and the changes thereof, as well the varying 
ngth of day and night, are now understood to be subject to 
ha ell-ordered plan in nature known to us all as the Coper- 
j heory. 
With the passing of the old philosopher went the hourglass 
sundial, both useful inventions in their day, but highly im- 
practical for a commercial age. The trouble about the hourglass 
ra took an extra hand to feed it, and the sundial could 
ne ‘ be depended upon in cloudy weather nor indoors. I be- 
lic 1e first sundial ever inentioned in recorded history is found 
it thirty-eighth chapter of Isaiah, in a reference to the “ dial 
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of Ahaz.” Ahaz is said to have lived 700: years before the Chri 
tian era, and the sundial was continued as an instrument of com 
mon use until the middle of the eighteentiv century. 
the civilized world accepted the Copernican theory, modern in 
ventors gave us the ciock and watch as deviees indicating 
hour of the day. And in perfecting these modern inventions ti, 
equation of time has been determined, based upon the ageney o 
the sun and accepted both by the scientific and industrial world 
The understanding being that it is noon the very minute the 
reaches his greatest height above the horizon, because the sun 
the chief agent in measuring time. We are therefore justified in 
drawing this conclusion: After thousands of years of stud 
science and invention have given us one fixed standard of | 
and devices for indicating the same. 


So wl en 


In other words, sun time 
natural time, and in my opinion it suits the wants of man muc! 
better than this so-called daylight-saving scheme, and 
we stick to it the better we will get along. 

The so-called daylight-saving law is a snare and a delusion 
cause it saves neither light nor fuel, and fient) 
eorrec,, 


+} ’ 
Lhe Cio 


is scienti 


Telephone Rates. 


EX’TENSTON OF 


or 


LCHARD 


REMARKS 


HON. R YATES, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
In rne Hovcsr or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, June 18, 1919. 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I have one thing to contribu 
this discussion. On the ist day of January, 1914, I becam 
member of the State Public Utilities Commission of [linvi 
Gov. Edward F. Dunne having done me the honor to appoint me 
[I was a minority member of that commission, he being a Dem 
erat and Ia Republican. I served on that commission throug! 
out the years 1914, 1915, 1916, and until July 1, 1917. It was a 
hard-working commission of five members, having jurisdictio: 
over the rates and service of all publie utilities in Iinois 
eluding those of Chicago, and also of all their issues of st 
and bonds and other securities. There are about 100 rail 
in Illinois and about 100 gas companies and about 100 ele 
light companies, and, in addition to other utilities, ther 
888 telephone companies—more now, I think. The tel 
docket was assigned to me. In other words, all of il 
phone cases came before me for trial—hundreds and hi 

of them. It became absolutely necessary that I Id 
telephone rates, and know them thoroughly. 

It was impossible to have such a constant and con 
relation to them and not learn all about their building ain 
the elements going into them. I ought to know about teleplo 
rates. Perhaps I ought not to say it, because I wan 
modest; but I think I really do know. If there is 
which I do know it is that to make a valuation and inves 
tion and schedule of rates which would be thoroughgoin 
workmanlike, for example, in the case of the Chicago Telep 
Co., would take not less than six months. It took seven 
to investigate the telephone rates of the Central Union T 
phone Co. at Peoria, [ll., and when I left the commissi 
investigation was still going on. The Chicago Telephone ‘ 
has 350,000 subscribers—350,000 instruments, If every ex) 
of the Illinois State Commission were put to work to-da) 
could not complete a satisfactory examination and a reaso 
fair schedule in six months, in my opinion. When you add a 
of the difficulties and problems of 887 other telephone compan! 
large and small, you formulate a gigantic task. Every t@ 
phone company in Illinois will seek to raise its rates anc 
file an application therefor and will ask for a hearing. Un 
these circumstances the State experts will not be able to 
their entire time, or anything like it, to the considera 
the rates of the Chicago company. It follows that the Ist 
of January, 1920, will find the city of Chicago without a 1 
schedule of rates and without the old schedule of rates existins 
before the joint resolution was passed a year ago, July 16, 10 
and without the rates put into effect by the Postmaster Gene 
under the joint resolution; and that city will be without 
rates at all—I mean any telephone rates—uniess the bill 
pending before us is passed with a provision extendins 
present rates—the Postmaster General’s rates—for six peat 
In other words, there will be an interval of confusion and chaos 
This can be avoided by providing, as the pending House amend- 


shor 


one 
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nent to the Senate bill does provide, for the projecting of the | of the daylight-saving law, but in my opinion the residents of 
Federal rates into the future for six months. | the cities, who it appears are the chief advocates of continuing 
Personally I believe that one year, or at least nine montis, | the taw in force, are not benefited by the daylight-saving plan 
vould not be too long an interval. I am quite sure that six | especially in a southern climate. During the months of June, 
nonths will cause a great deal of hurry and haste which will | July, and August we very frequently have excessively warm 
be harmful to everybody and helpful to no one, but it is a pos- | weather, and it is impossible to sleep in the small city houses 
bility that the six months will serve the purpose. I am con- | until after midnight. Turning the clock one hour ahead does 
inced that 90 days would not do so. In all this I am taking not cool the atmosphere. ‘The result is the people of the city do 
ito consideration the needs and interests of the publie, and not | not and can not rest until the air has cooled, and being oblig 
ierely the interests of the company in Chicago or of the hun- | to rise an hour earlier they are deprived of an hour’s sleep eac 
lreds of companies outside of Chicago. The interests of the | night at a time when sleep is most needed to renew their strenet 
uiblic are quite as much aided and enhanced as are the interests | and safeguard their health. 
if the various companies by the allowance of adequate time The farmers and the members of the Federation of Lab 
permit the State commissions or regulatory bodies to pass | seem to be as one unit in favor of the repeal of this law, and 
the hundreds of applications which will be filed. It is no | while we would like to please everyone, if it were possible, 
vor or benefit or advantage to any community to intlict woon | seems clear to me that if we are to aid in increasing the pro 
au schedule of rates too low for the company to live on. The | ductiveness of the farms, advance the interests of labor, a1 


ublic must have and are entitled to adequate service, and ace thereby advance the interests of all, this repeal measure shou! 
te serviee at reusopnble rates, but the service can be ade be passed. 
te only when the rates are reasonable. If a hasty schedule Sessa -aaeries 
dopted—I mean if a schedule is put through in a hurry—it 


; » i» , iso : 7 . is ~ 
istially too low und has to be revised. very State Public rhe Propese db augue ol Nation ° 


lities Commission starts in with the idea that it will save = P 
irge amount of money to the publie by making large red EXNTENSION OF REMARKS 


in rates, bui it finds out very soon that unless the com 


can charge reasonable rates the service is not, and « 


be, ndequate, Hence ho enlightened comimissione r in the 1} ( } \ . ©} H A R iF ES I: P €% [ R R \ 











Chited States, who belongs to a commission having a large 
et, Will be found objecting to this extension of the Federal OF CALIFORNIA, 
eS mn” SIX Ss : » ‘ i inion eoneur | Dhan . 
for six months—nt least, that is my opinion. I concur | Ix tur Hovsr or RepreseNnrAtives, 
nd approve of, and will vote to support the adoption of 
part of the committee report which reads as follows: Monday, June 23, 1919 
committee believed that the period of 90 days as onta a \ ' >> - . . ‘ 1 
i , ; ( of Californik Mr. Speaker vy norm 
Senate act was too short to permit the commissions or regu- | ,, Mi URR) = al > _— Ir. ; ns oe 
bodies to pass on the hundreds of applications which would Ik lized human being longs for the time to come when, as fore 
un view ol the cee: A gniremenss and conditions in the told in prophecy, iley shall beat their swords into plow 
States, as in Ohio, for instance, where before an application 9 heir « spite: 32 won? ss sea tion | 1 
passed upon a valuation must « made, or in Michigan, whet hares and ne e pours Into I runing hooks ; wre nefaccms a2 
inicipality must join with the company in making the apy ift up the sword against nation, neither shall they learn 
Oe a nd. i oO hp ack the go ——— at tl any more.” But right now we sare living in the hypocritica 
possibie date win imit the operation of the ederal ates to } onion) au a, enalinn , “é fpon » laact Ff than 
sonable period, we feel compelled to extend this period beyond 90 DRRETAR ICA Fee Ae when oe the ee ee eee 
the reasons based Jargely upon the physical limitatious im into the greatest of them everyone is given to covetousne 
ipon the area or negunser: a a the other hand. | saying peace, pence, hen there is no peace.” 
ey au period of one year too long. t would invit a é i . — ee . ohne ‘ a. atin — ‘ 
ry tactics on the part of some of the companies to secure : Everyone abho ra but there — bo ln 2 es 
readjustment of their rates. We believe under the ecircun The sacrifice of personal liberty, ot national inde pend e 
and in the interest of fairness both to companic ind to the of national honor would be worse than wal No natio ve 
that a period of six months will lk ufficien Her ; : te } 5 i ; : oe 
ents proposed to the Senate bill achieved liberty but by the sword, and no nation eve retaines 
liberty longer than it had the ability and willingness and cout 
Pe eer ined s “ age to defend if by the sword should oceasion require, | 
: ‘i ike nation ever retained liberty whose citizens were not moral, i 
Repeal of the Daylight-Saving Law. telligent, and patriotie and who knew and obser , liffe 
arr ence between liberty and license National liberty withou 
EN TENSI yN Or REM \ RIS wealtl s to he preferred tO a Nation rolling in wealth bu 
subject to even indirect suzerainty, as personal liberty witho 


vealth is to be preferred to riches and vassalage. 


HON. CARVILLE D. BENSON, The people of the United States possess wealth and 


iberty and independence as a result of aitending to ‘ 
ol MARYLAND, business and keeping free from enta hing allinnees witl ‘ 
Ix tre Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, powers. 
fhe learcue of nations as proposed by President Wilso 
Wednesday, June IS, 1919, proved by ex-President Taft ould not evate the tian 
BENSON Mr. Speaker, the farmers of the country are | earth to eur standard, but would have a tendency t 
lionably opposed to the daylight-saving plan. This in standard. Liberty is net the natural condition of mat 
the gardener, trucker, dairy farmer, and grain farmer | the highest expression of government made possible by thy 
it exception. Tt has been clearly shown here that the effi thoughts and best efforts of the best minds that inhabit a1 
of the farmer has been reduced from 12 to 20 per cent, | inhabited e earth. ‘The liberty we enjoy is a new 
ohe that knews anything about farming realizes that the | government, and dates practically from the Revolutionat 
i is cut off in the afternoon is one of the most valuable | No other country is free as we are Tree, not eve Switz 
the day on the farm. The farmer who employs hired vhich is lemocracy, Maintained as a bumper Stat 
of in a position to ask and can not reasonably expect his | jealousies of surrounding great 1 ions, and certail I ! 
iunds to work by sun time while the employees of al not a republic such as we are 
dustries measure their day by the clock. They come in Any American who has studied the league of Lions « 
rhing to begin work at the usual hour, measuring time by | tion must know we can not subseribe to this cons i 
Ck, which has been advaneed one hour, and the first hour | become part of it without, in a gre: neasure 
vork period is necessarily spent in killing time while the form of government. We have the f qovel 
vers on the crops. The sun is an hour late according to vorld and the most enlightened people i mass 1 
nc in its work of preparing the fields for the day’s | times when the plausible demagogue who appeals to 
In this manner and for this reason the farmer can not | the passions, and the prejudices and =t p 
his loss of one hour per day for each man employed on | people seems to have more intiuence th t hye 
rin. We ail knew that hay and grain ean not be stored ppeals to their reason and their il 
the dew is on the ground jin the morning. We also know We have built up a standard for mankine ! 
iny crops can not be worked advantageously at an early | than any other nation i the world I e entel 
sun time—in the morning. a league of nations we must either I j rep 
Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, should be suffi- | our standard in every particular way ¢ Is 
: eason for the passage of this bill providing for the repeal | national standard to meet the leve I ‘ i iM \ 








S890 


If we the league of nations we must 


ticipate more or less in the management of Eurepean nations 
the league will be of little force, and if we do this what 


tions enter 


pre nt al 


wv else 


» bheeome of the high economic social status of our working 
peop the United States as compared with the working people 
in I pean and Asiatic countries? To bring them up to our 


the world must be 


standard must 


fi bric of 


industrial 


changed or else our present labo 


hole 














he European level. There is no use to suggest that this league 
of nations is simply to prevent war. That declaration means 
ol hoped-for ultimate result. The things that must be con- 

( thre of nations are the factors and conditions 
hat lea ip war they must be controlled in order to pre- 
vent Vv It is not enough to say that wars of the future can 
| stopped by ply organizing a league of nations to over- 

elm turbances. If war is to be stopped, the causes of war 

( ved, and to do that human nature will have to be 
‘ ced d fishness eliminated. 

{ Live osedt vue « NALLO! ve would trade oft the 
\lonroe docti for the obligation to police the world at our 
xpe { tation of the league; we would rifice our 
ght to control immigration to or emigration from our country. 
x § ti would have to be submitted to the league for 

We would sacrifice the right to our coastwise 

chan narine and our right to blockade in 

Case « the permission of the league. When our in- 

terests wert ake we ould not have a vote and would be 

compe to de by the decree of the leagi or if we did not 
rretu ( i be an act ol war. 

The A settle the peace treaty in Europe to suit 

ves hou ing offense to the United States if it c be 
voided, | we should remember that we not i We 
failed, refused, and neglected to become an ally and declared 
war on Germany two and three-quarter years after the Allies 
declared war on that nation, and for an entirely differs rea- 
Ol We later declared war a Austria, and for an entirely 
dif n than the Allies did. The only thing we had in 
y mn With the Allies was a commo Army used against a 
ommon enemy, und at that the armies were ke arate, al 

1g ( if under one command In our decla m of war 
Ge and Austria we state hat el | the 
20 G any and Austria had ce ( ) ed 5 

ainst fl { 

j r is I S VV eC Coll d, ; l [ 
‘ hink it it, our business, or our duty 
( bot ‘ the civilization and govern- 
( Euro} r portions of Europe, or any other than the 
La Ce nents, becaus e had the power to do s 

I e el rigi Germany t impose he 
| ( ent on us had sh he power to 
ft Conger l the acti oO he S te 
> and di proving treaties during ft l \ 
( i iether our country shall rei in Repul 
C tution that protects all in their life, libert 
hether it shall be an autocracy unde hich 
are ce lized and tl hts of tl ny 
whetl shall b mobo ( ! 
l 0 dor g th the ¢ I ) 
it \ nd ex-President Taft compat stitu 
le ie of 1 ons to the Constitution o | Unite 
lf relationship ¢ the nations to the leagu vith the 
np < ie Sf s of the Union to the Federal Gover 
tainly would be a surrender of nationality and 
ed Stat subordinate unit in a gue of na 
t would not it would not stop war. The Con 
( Unit States is written in plain understand 
g id yet the Supreme Court of the United States 
| of the Government to the il War wrote 
s of volumes of decisions on Cases iny < the conflict 
nd defining the dividing line b the juris 
of the States and the jurisdiction of the il Govern 
d yi he irrepressible conflict had to be decided by th 
ent of arms in the War between the States, the 
st and most costly war in history until the present awfu 


nal war in Europe, and even to this day the Supreme 

( lom renders a unanimous decision o1 case involving 
itional question 

No two lawyers agree upon the interpretation of any section 

of i onstitution of the proposed league of nations. I fear if 

t is opted without being amended so as to safeguard national- 


the rights of individual nations it will lead to a war 


the members of the league. It should be remembered 
»] sitio » ere e ; Age of natior ~ bu only 
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be lowered to } 


| 


ia 


| Holy Alliance” brought down to. date, 








league of nations. Those nations net admitted to the leggy 
would feel humiliated, insulted, and revengeful, and when th: 


time came when they could do so would undoubtedly ore: 
another league, and the end no man can foresee, but 
certainly would end in war. The league of 
and is, 


it almo 
nations is ‘ 
if possih C, mo 
hypocritical and pharisaical. 

The world is going through a frightful crisis. I hope 
believe our country will be less affected adversely by the rea: 
justment of social, governmental, and economic conditions f 
the present war to a peace basis than any other. I pray G 
that the world may become Christianized and live in accorda) 
with His laws, rules, and regulations, but no human a: 
alone can accomplish that result. The world was one p; 
speaking one language before the flood and after the floc 
to the time of the building of the Tower of Babel. Before 
flood the people became so unrighteous that God drowned 
the people but the family of Noah. After the flood the peo, 
soon again forget God, and while they were building the To, 





| Of Babel He confused their tongues and scattered them on 


| different 


fuce of the earth as separate tribes, nations, and races. In ( 
zood time, as foretold in prophecy, when the world 
and spiritually prepared for the millennium, we may loo 

but perpetual peace certainly will not crow out of 
conference in Kurope, where there is so much prejudice, | 
and hatred and where even the Allies distrust 
They speak different languages, think different 
ideals, foll different modes of living, believe j 
ferent forms of government, and have different religio: 
believes his own to be the best, whether he be Christian, T: 
heathen, white, yellow. Until after the b 


on 
thoug! 


oy 


smoked, or 








| Armageddon, which has not as yet been fought. we sho 
} member that St. Paul says: 

God that made the world * * * = giveth to all life and 
| all thing And hath made of one blood all nations of men for 
on all face of the earth. and hath determined the tin 
j} appointed and the bour of their habitation 
} sai : : 

Che conditions in Russia ought to prove conclusive 


the world is 1 prepared to substitute internationali 
national patriotism. Every signatory nation wishes to 
particular right for that would give it 
vantage over the other of the league The 
mental principles of the are violated by the p 


i 
ieret 


IV 
som itself 
members 
league 
n their treatment of Italy, China, and Korea 
Ital) is KFiume, which was in 
‘irredeemed Italy,” promised to her by the Allies w 


to be cheated out of 


Ny 


her lot with them. Japan is to be permitted to occu] 
ch nd the Shantung Peninsula, that part of Chil 
Contu ; and Mencius were born, lived, and di 

bi This outrage is being permitted by the ] 
ference because Japan is militaristically strong and Chi 





Sol ime ago the Chinese Government burned up §25,(* 
worth of opium and forbade its use in the Repul 
and t other great powers agreed to prohibit their ci 
subjects from engaging in the opium trade with Cl 
i keeping the letter of her agreement, but is floc 
through the & tung Peninsula, with morphine. 
opi ue ‘ dea than is the hypodermic us 
phi 
i NKoreu s bei denied her indep 
japan. During the Russo-Japanese War Japan compelled | 
to sig treaty permitting Japan to occupy and mov 
and nitions of war through Korea during tl 
pl | hers o evacuate Worea within one year I 
war was ove Instead of doing so, Japan disband 
Korean Army, disarmed the civilian population, placed J 
nese in control of the local government and assumed 
police control of the country. She then made lore: }) 
of Japan and changed its name to Chosen. Th Kore 
peacefully petitioning and working for their freedoi 
restoration of their nationality. As a result, the Japan 
diers and police have shot and hacked them to death by t 
thousands and have perpetrated as great atrociti 
‘eal is the Germans perpetrated on the Belgians, and \ 
as the Belgians had 1 Army of defense and the horeal 
hon 
A few weeks ago a number of Kore: nen, Wor 
children that had been shot, clubbed, and stabbed by J2j 
soldiers and police for carrying placards on hic 
“ Korea wants her freedom,’ were being caret 


printed, 
in an American hospital 
American doctors and nu 
from the hospital. I 
would immediately frame a 


treaty 
; } +} +} fe +] 
peace 2 





The Japanese arrested 





in Seoul. . 
rses and drove the wounded ore 


1 Ei 


il 
vill 





wish onference 
That 


ie world 


the peace « 





ot peace 





world, so ne peopl OL lt Ca 





the 





nd stop anarchy, revolution, Bolshevism, and I. W. W 
with which so much of the world is being afflicted since 
igning of the a istice. After peace has been declared 
greed to the delegates may remain in session and try to 

i a leagu f nations that may have a tendency to 

» the dangers of war, and I hope it may be successful. 
ot khey hether you have noticed it or not, but the 
ition of the proposed league of nations does not provide 

i@ people shall have anything whatever to do with the 

tment of its delegates The members of the present 

conference were appointed, and some of them self- 
nted, by the executives of the several nations without 


ley 
LLLiVe 


his New 


consulting the legis branches of their Governments. 


Wilson, 


in I'reedom, says, “Some men have 
et outgrown the Declaration of Independence.” I thank | 4 
there are some men who have not outgrown the Declaration 
1 


pendence, 


United 


Lincoln’s Gettysburg speech, the Constitution 
the on Mount, and the Te! 


Lite Sermon the 


ndments 


ems populur with some to run after false gods and 
il quacks who promise health, wealth, and prosperity to 
o will tollow them, but if the people follow them an 
of their patent medicines their liberties will be de- 
nd go down in anarchy and a despotism will be 


the ruins ihe structure. Without the people 
iately stop taking political quack nostrums the Nation 


ol 


( On 


on be in the same condition as the individual who on 
ith bed instructed his son to have engraved on his 
one as his epitaph, “ Here lies John Jones. I was well 
ed to he better. IT teok physic and died.” 





Repeal of Daylight-Saving Law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
. ‘ ' ’ . - a os 
HON. FOHN W.RAINEY,. 
OT LLINOIS 
t > > 
[x rue House or Representatives 
Wednesday, June 18, 1019. 
GOHN \ RAINEY Mr. Speaker ul gentlenme he 
hi aw would be ua serious mistake [It would be detri 
best interests of the country, and it epeal is 
ecount of its inconvenience to the farmer le con- 
his law ll prove ef great benefit to a great maior- 
veople of this country. 
f can analyze the arguments advanced ‘esol ve 
t between rural and city workers. 
the opening of this Congress Members of this House 
gricultural districts have been tumbling over on 
oducing bills to bring about repeal of the law, son 
isting the demand comes from the laboring elass. I 


hem as to the latter The millions 


the 


ee With ft 


argument. 
and toil in 


) large industries, in the factories, in 

shops, in the wholesale and retail stores of the city 
saying that if they had an opportunity to vote o1 

0 not unanimous in their decision, there would 





preponderance favor if its continuance. I feel 


vesting 90 per cent would vote to continue under 
e me a big saving in the conservation of 
bove and beyond all this as a health measure | 
ling to working people, particularly those livin: ' 
ure incalculable. 
efited then mentally by giving them an extra hour 
light use to advantage in reading and study. It 
them physically by giving them an opportunity to 
loors and enjoy God’s fresh air and sunshine and to 
creation of some kind. It prevents the necessity o1 


irtificial light, which we all agree is a strain on thi 
impairs the it 
industrial plants, because statistics prove that most 
dents oeeur after 4 o’clock in the afternoon. It has 
hem financially by giving them an opportunity to work 
vardens: also to save about one-third in their cas 
light bills. 
ling to admit the farmer may suffer some in 
feel satisfied, if he would make some slight 
eadily overcome the handicap and adjust |! 
ing a little 


tly sight. reduees the 


onven 
sacrifice, 
lis time 
he 


sunshine and happiness info ft ive 


number of 
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and 


those w 


millions of 
farmer 


‘ ; 
homes of 


After all, the must not consider self 1} ‘ 


dictat Nor should the Membe1 th Lo fee] 
| but one side to this question. I kno  audva if 1 
| called on this bill the law ill be repealed, becau | 
of this country are so thoroughly organized tha i 
come interested in a measure and irt thei ) 
| ing, I know the answer before ! 4 
| gentlemen, there are a trifle mor in 12,000,000 of 


; 


, 


gaged in agriculture, as against 
cther 





more than 25,000,000 wi 
of the city o 

to his dictation beca 
from House 
command to a 
for myself, I will vote agair 


lines, and while 
farmer two to one, they 


nad : 


organi und 


the people 

must submit 
whatever lhe 
creat 


t the repe 


receives this 


I 
His request seems to be a 


mhere As 


majority 


} 
alof th 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


( 


HON. THOMAS 


D. SCHALL, 
OF MINNESOTA, 


I~ rue Hovse or Representatives. 


Tuesday, June 24, 1919. 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. Speaker, in the great world unrest 
var changes are made overnight that would pot be acconu 
plished in a cyele of peace. Revolutionary procedures are 


adopted uncomplainingly, almost without notice, by the peopl 
if some one they trust holds out that the ehange will help 
the Nation’s victory. Many such changes, into which we wer 
rushed by the exigencies of war, were not for the great 
of the greatest number, did not help to the winning of the war, 
and now that sober days of reflection are returning 
have to be sloughed off. 
iFirst among these that 
daylight-saving law. This is a pet of 
semileisure the man of the golf 
gardener, the sojourner at the suburban 


to 





to us wil 


is the so-call 
the professiona! class, the 
club and the ama 
summer resort, 


should be disearded 


class, 


ean all close their desks an hour earlier and hie them to 
extra hour of play. 

It is not right that for the play hour of one cl: of thu up! 
the whole of another class should be made to su ‘Th 
nething to prevent the city man from rising as « ' he 
pleases “to breathe the incomparable fresh air of « 1, ov 
that he had acquired the habit, nothing to pre e civk 








ind commerce associations from establishing an « ier ur 
for opening and closing the shops. For those who ° h le 
the custom go on; but it is not American to torce he we é 
penalty to pay for the pleasure ef another class rhe in 
‘ S efited ts tl the farmer chan h ‘ of 
life ineasure with the new standard. It ) 
asonable that the dwellers in the « vho hi: 0 
ce, ss at stake, less disadvanta ontend 
e] in » ce rm 
i t] | hild. w 
- ; o we 
r birds ill ping on 
{nd hear the grown x ple 
it i bi $s ior } t 
Cli OL ao ii like i tlii i Lit i i ‘ 
of an hour's sieep No matt if sleep nha hot hig oO 
om o tl tossing little « ill after 9, 6 o’clor 
round just as inevitabl to rout him « t for sch \ 
e eountry children who have ) Ik S or 4 iles ] 
o le fo e daylight in order to et to sehool o } a 
i no opportunity to help with chores. Teachet | 
lark in increasing restlessness, crankiness, and ( 
ciel work in the little ones, a ne ousness and 
the straight result of not ting sleep enough \ 
and little, need more rest, ! I } 
Tl economies claimed by th vl 
vain to be proved rrue, we used less « | las 
ight saving can hardly be giv “ed rile 
reney restricted the outpu 
Joshua commanded the sun to stand still, a 
he Democratie Party out-Joshuaed Josl 
np hour forward 
Not even the workers in citi hie 
the beneficiaries of this leg tiol leased I 
sult they find from this change is an hour of sleep lost 
morning, when it is cool and ‘ chance to 
t is impossible to retake that hour the hot end t] 





convention 
the proposal to 


‘I American Federation of Labor, in recent fS- 


ted by an overwhelming majority 








t of the repeal of this measure, 
rh ew time standard has been especially hard on the farm 
le of Minnesota, where we are considerably ahead of sun 
{ ay, being so far west of the meridian where time 
cl ges. The hour-a-day loss is a tax on the productive energy 
i ile arm people, 
The unsatisfactory labor situation has added to the farmer's 
burde Help is scarce and high priced, yet, as is well put in 
} i from the farmers of Rockford, Minn., inclosed in the 
rep vo committee— 
\ f er's day is from daylight till dark. 
2 n laborer’s day 1s from 7 a. m. till G p. m 
m laborer’s day is of value to the farmer on from the time 
is off the grain till 6 o’clock p. m 
the clock ahead does not dry off the dew, bi it d 
! ir of quitting 
vorked on the farm, and remember how, even under 
rd time, dew bothered in cultivating corn, tomatoes, and 
potatoes; in haying, shocking and cutting grain, in stacking, 
und in digging potatoes with a machine. Although the hired 


help insist on their day beginning by the new time they can not 
vork till the dew And they stop when 
ere is still an hour left for good work, one of the best hours in 


et to is off the grass, 


‘ whole ¢ \ 

The animals on the farm regulate their habits by the sun 
ithout regard to the clocks. They are unaware of the change 
n time made by the milk trains. The farmer saves no day- 
liglt He is obliged to rise just that much earlier to get his 
milk sterilized and meet the early train with his milk and 


vegetables, or get to market, to accommodate the folks in town. 


If he is to get enough sleep, he has to go to bed in- broad day- 
light. If be does get a chance to drive to the neighboring town 
of a Saturday night, after his chores are done, to a movie show 
or an entertainment, the thing is over before he gets there. 

Che farmer conformed to the decree as long as the cause for 
it remained. But no longer is the cause existing. It is a ques- 
tion if ever the benefits of the law were sufficient to call it into 


existence. If for no other reason than gratitude to the farmer 
for his loyalty, and the tremendously patriotic service he ren- 
dered during the war, planting more and yet more acres, when 
his sons were called to the colors and his help force was re- 
duced, we should repeal this law. 

Now that the industrial danger past it not much 
natter who won the war. But all nations agree that the man 

fed the Army, the civilians, and the Allies was the man 
bullets told against the enemy as truly as the boy in the 
front-line trench or at any other point in that vast line reaching 
‘rom the shell-torn field back through communicating and sup- 

rting line, over the bridge of boats the treacherous 
aters, to the last line in the loyal patriotic hearts this 


is does 


vine 


1iOse 


across 


VW 
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AUGUSTINE 


ONNECT 


LONERGAN, 
1CUT 


OF i > 
Ix trie Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Vondau, June 30, 1919, 
H. R. 3184) to create Federal power commission and to 
s powers and duties; to provide for the improvement of navi- 
t development of water power, for the use of the lunds 
I d States in relation thereto, and for othe purposes. 
\ LONERGAN., Mr. Speaker, the bill under discussion, 
amendments, should be passed as soon as possible, 


the United St 





with other 
‘ginning. 


give in the 


ates Cah Start on 


qual LOOTID 
reviy 


this Congress can 


; » oT 
» the st 
that 


of no greater help t 


od than t 


al just 


‘eat commercial 


oO pass the 


water-power bill. 
} 


district of Connecticut, which I have the honor to 
s vitally interested in it, for we have on the Con- 
it River, about 12 miles above Hartford, at what is known 


apids, 40,000 horsepower running to waste every 


e is situated in the heart of a manufacturing dis- | 
re than 100,000 horsepower are being manufac- 
of coal at a high cost to manufacturers. 

supplied to Connecticut concerns within a rea- 
is the Enfield Rapids at about half the cost of | 
ste power. Connecticut has already granted au- 
© «le pment of this power, the State of Connecti- 

( f the river. The State more than 10 years 


went on record as favoring a 


rough its general assembly, 
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special act permitting the damming of the river at Wi, 
Locks. The $5,000,000 necessary for financing this projec + 
am informed, is ready and waiting. I am told that abo 


Connecticut and Massachusetts men have been organized i; 
made 


company anxious to see this development and pr 
to invest their money in it. The men include manufact 
Whe want the power in their large industries: transnor 


men, who wish to see the navigable possibilities of the 


veloped; and men otherwise interested in the growt}] 
State. 
There is no navigation on the Connecticut River above 1 


ford on account of the Enfield Rapids. The Governme 
declined to improve the river owing to the expense of pla: 
dam across it inorder to permit boats to surmount th 
It has, however, recommended that certain improveme 


thorized, provided private capital build a dam at W 
Locks. 
The passage of this act will practically clear the \ 


wonderul development. 

Added to the long story of the water-power controve 
feature, now palpable to all, that the enactment of the 1 
will help immeasurably in stimulating industry, witho 
the United States will lag during this eventful period 
struction. 


Then, too, there are the other reasons not so impo 
in themselves compelling. The purpose is to serve th 
interest, to safeguard the people against any overch: 
power, to prevent illegal combinations in restraint of 


and at the same time to permit and encourage the invesin 
capital in the development of water-power projects 
that the vast amount of hydroelectric power now being 
in this country can be immediately utilized. From e 

of the country there is an insistent demand for electri: 
This call comes from the city and from the country 
factory and from farm, from the manufacturing centers 
East, from the arid lands of the West, and from the 1 
dustrial cities of the South. More and cheaper electri 
demanded for lighting our houses and for 
our food, for use in our factories, for moving our railr 
operated by steam and for street railways and for int 
lines, for pumping water for irrigation, and for drain 
over-abundantly watered lands of the South. 

Cheap electric power is demanded that this count 
on an industrial footing equal to that of the nations of ] 
where, it must be admitted, the development of the new « 
chemical industries far in advance of this country 
present laws have caused what is practically a deadlo 
tween capital and the Government in the development of 
powers upon all rivers under the control of the United St 
Grants permitted under the terms of the present laws 
such as to encourage the investment of capital in wat 
projects. The result is a complete stagnation of wat 
developments. The few plants that have been constru 
either been exceptionally favored in their situation 
become bankrupt. 

In the attempt to protect the interests of the public 
tive measures have been passed, so that the public has ly 
prived of the great benefits to be secured from the full 
quate development of the water powers of this countr) 
is needed to-day is a constructive program rather tha 
structive one, legislation which will permit and encow 
| development of navigation and hydroelectric plants 
utmost, yet at the same time safeguard the people 


is streets, 





is 


I LL LAE te 


extortion by high prices for power aid combinations to 

| the full development and use of these powers. It is 

important to secure for the public the benefits to be 

| from the development of these waterways as it is 

| them against high prices and illegal combinations 
All legislation should be in the public interest, bi 


in the public interest to pass laws which prevent ul 
the greatest natural resources of this country. 

li now time to pass constructive 
| enable the development of these water powers 
| the public and to private capital. 


is legislation \ 


It is a mistaken policy to prevent the present develo} 
water powers in the belief that in the future they will! 
valuable than now and a large source of ineome to thie | 
States Government, to be raised through the taxatic 


water powers. All taxation must be uniform. I-very 
| on water powers must be paid by the consumers of U 
| and means a higher price for power to those consumer: 
| correct policy is to encourage the development of ou 
powers and to protect the consumers by provisions wi - 
or a Ut 


LO Cs 


extortionate charges for water power 


prevent 
ri return, or more than a reasonable return 


o1 


ire 








olicy which wil 


cations and the consumer against 
In addition to increasing 


r"¢ 
i 
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Sult 


in both protecting capital a 


ext 


vainst con 


yrtionate rates, 


power, the bill will add to navigation 


As 
river, 


about 


Lo the possibilities of the 
the value of freight 


$50,000,000 > and the 








freight 


transported on 


tonnage 





rafie 


figures 


the river In 
pointed towar 


S893 


development if the 


1917 wa 




















































the Connecticut River rhe present dam has been built since’ million, being coal, lumber, building materials, fertilizer, petre 
1. The plan is now to relocate the dam at the foot of the leum products, and miscellaneous steamboat freicht Further- 
ds instead of at their head, and, through locks and canals, to | more, it costs New England manufacturers nearly $3 ring 
ovide a continuous journey from Hartford to Springfield and every dollar’s worth of coal to the section, aceording to ib! 
ivoke. figures. How long can New England expect to do ’ 
No one, I am sure, feels that our watei ould be left to inder this handiesap. with the aggressive interior and W 
exploitation of private interests, but a program fair to all much more favorably situated in regard to the food sup | 
cerned should be inaugurated. Perhaps in a generation or the market? 
» the Government will own all water power, but in the mean- An idea of the large number of people who are in pos 
they should be developed niong ines laid down by the ! benefited Dy the develop ot ol the river n b 
ernment, to the population of the cities and towns concerne I 
e development of 1 water power at Windsor Locks is nmunities in Connecticut interested in the river iny 
ter Which concerns all the towns situated near that place ents have approximately S0OU,000 inhabitants. They a1 
is a manufacturing as well as an agricultural part of the | front rank among New England’s manufacturing towns, am 
e of Connecticut he communities which will be directly heir produets, which are so diversified that they range bh 
ed and their population in 1910 follow vay from an ordinary pin to an automobile, are shipped ft ! 
d ye OF sections of the civilized world. 
: , vit Historical records show that a mdred or wor 
= tees P13 elaborate plans were commenced for the development of | ( 
Windse 7 » 25 ( it River. A system of canals was proposed nd 
V oh > oo Ss were secured in Vermont, Massachusetts, and ¢ 
;” 841 Under the Connecticut charter, whieh was granted In 18 
_ 71 ecipient was given permission den the ehanns f t 
. ; $41 d remove obstructions from that part of the 1 etwe 
oe * oar ) t Hartford and the city of Springtield \ut 
: ‘, 7 t canals was also given. Extensive improv I 
13, 502 de at that time, and i tid t that period ( 
_ 7 hs — ct Ri red 1 Of greates 
l populat ‘ b ommunities, especiall According to ft) re } i 
Bri Bris | haps, 50 ) ion from Hartford, Conn Oo Wells Riv 
he figu ive ( bout 345 miles long. 1 f 
i thes il es is ect ilne l he ber i of 350 to 40 tons 
oul res l n the « veloping nL tin Vater powt I} ( nhnecth Vall Ss ob I Lie SE 1m] ( 
part of \ These cities a wns are among cine district ny e United | the crop 
prospe! iS las the oldest in the Stat \mon¢ being valued at nearly $12,000,000 for tl ! 
ate re thousands of people who are engaged a within the confines of Connecticnt. The 1 
ng | agricultural pursuits and whose products ight through the heart of the tobacco bel i 
the border of the United States. There are hundreds rigation engages the attention of the growers, and e | 
iS mereant ind manufacturing concerns and | ent of Agriculture is eject ¢ alon constructiv 
ousands ¢ onsumers who will indirect he solution of the whole situation would be hastened g 
SubSsTa i ovement to increas the anutia il the present measure, the “ay an be ope | for the it 
es in thelr’ respective localities Not only the plac this large district. 
' " _~ Bevere : — r rg ng ee » eee Ce Another great argume for the development of 
ind Mas tts C ACCORMNO F wers is the imperati' ecessity that prod 
provements the Connecticut Rive i -ed nitrogen in eles oi intry f ieet _— j ' 
but tha he increxnsed populatik co . : 3 
i ies ' Che development of water powel! lore closely ré ed 
a — Soe oe pe ee roductien and couservatiol ood t] uly other pre 
ipidly It would be diflieult to estimate the great — 
es to the industries of northern Connecticut which are | 8S been proposed. Other countries: with lands in a bi 
é, cen ae proposed project opens up tl n cultivation many years ago utilized their water por 
. proauction Ol itmospheric hitrogen (tor use a rert , 
lie! in the timate success of the project is grea vuntry up to the beginning of the war was dependet 
ed the personnel of those who are back of tl pon the hilean nitrate fields for its supply of m rtilize h 
i ti¢ ire substantial men of affairs, who hate achieved udev iopinent or ché ap we = pow nishes th 
ceess in other lines and who are identified with the source of supply for Unis preenct. The ixation of the nit _— 
nercial and manufacturing interests in their re- Of the atmosphere as a fertilizer through the electri 
( s, and it may be expected that they will bring using cheap hydroelect ic powel ranks among tl 
nt undertaking the same ability, enterprise, fair | Pertant ol the economic and industrial elements o/ this 
nd judgment that have characterized their endeavor: Lon Phe manufacture of * fertilizers, so fur ince 
so well established in | ce Italy Norway, and 
n eut Valk anxious to make the most of the well n oth rF cour ronuses lO. give uM 
sources of the Connecticut River. In my speech in cheap fertilizers, and thi : _ Dusty IB recog 
Representatives on March 21, 1914, I mentioned th rua s the most important of all of its relation to and pos 
or the widespread desire for the improvement or the 3 lor reas & the Nigh cost of ving Only by the 
t River. The Connecticut rises in the extreme north i our great water powers and tne fixation ol 
n of New Hampshire and flows in southerly dire cen can we ever meet European competition in ¢ 
n that State and Vermont, forming the boundary line fhe countries of Europe, on lands that huve been 
‘ States, and through Massachusetts al d Cor tion for thousands of years, use double the amount of 
ptving into Long Island Seund at Saybrook, abo ey per acre that is used in this: country, and ft 
‘eastward of New Haven and about 40 miles to | amount of fertilizer the European farmer pa 0 
if New London. Its entire watershed is said to |) the American farmer pays for hall the amoul : 
11,000 square miles, of which only abeut S50 square the yield [x wre in Europe is double that 
wclow Hartford Most of the important tributaries States, 
icut River joir above Hartford. Below Hart The necessity for news-print pap 8 recoenize 
ire only five that may be considered of any impo! This can only be secured in sufficient quantitic 
Park or Hog River enters the Connecticut from the cheap hydroelectric power in the far West. The 
it Hartford shout 4,100 feet below the highway bridge, | stands of pulp-weod timber are almost without! 

Hockanum River flows into it from the eastward about | sections of this country where the available ter po 
below the mouth of the Park River. At Middletown, | either in the public domain or on navigable streams. -\ 
flows in from the westward, and just above East | is absolutely essential in the conversion of wood 
the Salmon River and, a short distanee above Ess« pulp, it is obvious that we can not remedy this situ 
River empty in from the eastward, the passage of bill permitting th» etopn 









mrhy¢ Chis is on 


form of practical relief that Congress can 
‘xtend to newspapers in a very trying situation. 


c ‘ut is the munitions State of the Union. <A greater 

its manufacturing industries produced munitions and 
nate s of war than the industries of any other State in the 
1 

She has new transformed a large proportion of this industrial 


nergy back to prewar-time manufacturing processes. The cry- 


ing demand is for more power. Every available water power 


on its nonnavigable streams has been developed to its limit. 
There at thousands of horsepower on its navigable streams 
that have not been developed because of the failure of Congress 
lecislat 
The bill is therefere a necessity both for purposes of recon- 
siruction and for purposes of continued prosperity in peace. 
I itions are grappling as never before for world supreim- | 
n trade, industry, and commerce, and no factor is so im- 
ortaunt and so necessary to industrial expansion and growth as 
electric power in unlimited quantities. Action by Con- 


that prevents the utilization of the vast amount of 
contained in the undeveloped water powers of this coun 
country needs it and demands that the development 
se water powers be utilized. 


\ i il 


Speaker, I have touched in a general way upon the rea- 
eculiar to Connecticut which should prompt us to pass 
esent legislation at the earliest opportunity. What is 

rue of Connecticut is, I am sure, true of every State in the 
Unio The question is no longer a local one. Our whole 
trengtl S le toward keeping in time of reconstruction and 
ie high place that the United States won during the war. 
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HON. FREDERICK C. HICKS, 














OF LONG ISLAND, 
. " » pr sarrr ary : 
Ix rue Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, May 80. 1919, 
ut 
etc... That the thanks of Congress are here extended to 
se who rved in the armed forces of the United States in the war 
t Imperi German Government and who, through their 
icrifice, st fast fideli brilliant strategy, and courageous 
service, secured victorious peace, gave to the world new insight 
1¢@ high ideals and lofty purposes of America, a to future 
tions a splendid heritage of heroic achievement oble deyé 
| t that ongress are hereby extended to those who seryed 
! ti e boards and in the various auxiliary forces, 
i * and benevolent work at thom on the field 
» great! o the organization, comfort, and sup- 
i x Cong ss moth Ss 
ves whl pat ‘ their 
r ¢ rest the h l s deep 
l syn iv 18 ex I ( or wer 
S the 
| ( g ntly kpres f the 
of those who made t < their 
country and the intry’s cause. 
Mr. HICKS. Mr. Speaker, Memorial Day has a significance 
sep te and apart from other days. The hallowed memories 
its traditions and glorify its sacredness are the 
s legacies for the generations that follow. At the 
. s of our noble dead, whose lives were laid down that lib- 
¢ survive, those who seek the source of the greatness 
Ameri giean their answer. These heroes sealed the cove- 


their lives, and from their graves the 

triumphant America, sweeping onward under its star 
destiny, receives its inspiration and its strength. 

i shadow of the est war in history still over 

S While we can not yet assess the tragedies, the sorrows, and 

hat titanic conflict, we can, in part at least, meas- 


( vsses of that 
sacrifices of those whose intrepid courage 


righteousness by 


great hangs 


devotion and 


uight victory to American arms. 

rem every section of our Nation and from every station in 
‘rom every religious creed and every political faith, came 

e sons of America in response to the challenge of world domi- 


Wherever the call of duty was answered, upon the 
and or upon the sea, the soldiers and sailors of our Republic 
testified by their deeds to the unity of their country and to its 
r-expanding influence and power. Hurled against seasoned 


veterans 


at the zenith of their strength, these youths, trained in 
the pursuits of industry, blazed a path of glory across the 
nger-infested ocean, through the valleys of death at Belleau 


i-Thierry, and St 


Mihiel, receiving the final vin- 
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dication of their intrepidity and valor in the 
the Argonne. 

In the darkest hour of the world’s history the sterling ma 
hood of America, steadfast in purpose, independent in chara 
ter, imbued with lofty conceptions of right and justice, cross 
the seas in the crusade for the liberation of humanity. To 
swaying and fainting hosts of the Allies they brought ho 
faith, and victory; to the enemy, consternation, disaster, 
defeat. 

From the first baptism of fire till the victorious entry 
Sedan, through all their campaigns, they displayed a cour: 
and a determination that won for them the admiration of { 
country and the praise of the world. A German officer 
official report said of them, “ They are easy to kill but in 


tangled forests 


| sible to stop.” 


a SS 


The fighting men at the front made every 
everlasting honor and glory of the Nation. In our praise of 
and of their achievements let us not forget those who fo: 
the second line of defense—ithe men and the women at 
who contributed the moral force behind the men on the 
furnishing the material supplies, making sacrifices, and re 
ing service for the winning of the war, and giving un 
support in unselfish cooperation for the complete vindieat 
our institutions. 

We pay tribute to-day to the heroes of the Nation 
those living and dead who have added prestige to the N 
honor. ‘Their stand out, enduring monument 
ideals and purposes of the Republic for which they foug 
honor to the men who contended for the Union in the Civil! \ 
and in the conflicts which established our Nation as one ¢« 
great powers of the earth. All honor to the men who em 
their example in the struggle just brought to a triu 
close. With gratitude we salute those who survive: wi 
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nomac 
Ualtves 


erence we whisper the names of those who lie in the s 
the ages. O valiant dead, your lives were not given 
Your blood has been transmuted into glory everlasting, 


all time those who cherish the loftiest pri 
and the highest attributes of duty will revere your ton 
Sleep on, ye brave, sleep on, till the golden light of 
ing breaks upon the mystic valley of eternity. Sleep 
Nation mourns. Though dead, you live forever in the 
of yor and in the gratitude F 
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United States Employment Service. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. HARD} 


In rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monday, June 380. 1979. 
On the bill (H. R. 6176) making appropriations for sundry 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 20 
Mr. HARDY of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, I want to t 
opportunity to say a word in favor of the United St: 
ployment Service as a permanent Government institut 


have heard much criticism of it on this floor. I shall 
dertake a defense of its management or personne! 
leave that to others who are better posted. 
But I will say that nothing much has been said al 5 


extravagance or mismanagement of this department 
not been said of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
Department, the building of cantonments, Hog Island 
and a dozen other functions and enterprises of the G 
ment during the war. 

This criticism is worthy of consider: 
in the most searching investigation. 


sut mere criticism or even the finding of extravag 
mismanagement should not damn forever a servict 
be of great value to a large number of worthy an 


persons. 

If any class of people on 
tering care of their Government, is the unemploy: 
philanthropy or charity is asked for. No philanthro] 
charity of any kind or anywhere is of so much permanent | 
as the helpful hand extended to the man or woman Jookil 
a job. 

Where can you find a more pitiable sight than t 


woman walking the streets out looking fé 


is deserving ol 


this earth 
it 


he 


oT mot} ey 
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Where can you perform a better service than to help direct | The Iron City Fuel Co.: 
the man or woman out of work to the individual or enterprise 
n need of help? 

Every time you find a job for a man or a man for a job 
you serve equally well the employee and his employer. You 
help the economic condition for the community. You relieve 
distress and increase production. You lighten the burdens of 
the police department. You relieve the burdens on the charity 
organizations, 

To provide jobs for the unemployed on a large scale will 
argely add to the wealth of the country, will lessen the grow- 
ing spirit of restlessness, will stem the tide of Bolshevism. 

The United States Employment Service has been in opera- 
tion only about a year. It came into being under the stress 

nd extravagance of war times. It has not been operated long 
enough to get it down to a permanent basis. Mistakes may | 
ave been made. 

But I am persuaded that it has shown possibilities of great 
‘rvice and has been a marked success in many sections. 

I have approached this question with an open mind, perhaps 

ith a slight prejudice against it. I have made an independent 

vestigation of its operations in my district, the largest city |} 
if which is Pueblo, Colo., a large industrial center, including 
ailroad shops, steel mills, and smelters. I began by writing 
tters of inquiry to a large number of employers, asking their | 
< opinion of and experience with the United States Employ- 
ent Service. Their experience has been chiefly with the 
‘uchlo office, which has been operated jointly by the United 
Kimployment Service and the State bureau. 
For a week now I have been getting replies from employers 
lover Colorado. Almost without exception the employers 


I consider the service of the free employment agency which has been 
conducted in Pueblo jointly by the State of Colorado and the United 
States Government to be very adequate and successful, and I see ever 
reason from my point of view that it should be continued 

Other firms indorsing this service are: Holmes Hardware Co. : 
the Purity Bread Co.; M. P. Slattery; the Fitts Manufacturing 
Co.; the city of Pueblo, by M. Studzinski, president of council: 
the Standard Fire Brick Co.; the Pueblo Foundry & Machine 
Co.; the Curran Bill Posting Co.; the Colorado Culvert & Flum« 
Co.; American Railway Express Co.; the Colorado State Hospi 
tal; the Baker Steam Motor Car & Manufacturing Co.; th 
Mountain State Telephone & Telegraph Co.; t 
Co.; and many others. 

Of course the thousands of returning soldiers add great 
to the responsibilities of the Government in helping to conné 
the man with the job, and I understand the appropriation whic 
is included in this bill will be largely used for this service 

In conclusion let me say that I am convinced that ther 
good in this service, that it has been and can be used for the 
benefit of labor and to the advantage of the employer, and that 
labor, the unemployed especially, is entitled to this much con 
sideration on the part of the Government. I hope tl 
may be retained in this bill and that Congress may see its way 
to put the United States Employment Service for m« and 
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S item 
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women on a permanent basis. 


an 
| edicnaansinlate 
States EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
om | 
umend the service rendered and indorse the United States | 
mployment Service as a permanent function of the Government, | 

! 

| 


OF 
- , ‘ > . , - 
HON. RICHARD OLNEY, 
have been pleased and surprised at the unanimity with which OF MASSACHUSETTS 
e employing class of my State indorse this bureau. 


IN roe Howse or REPRESENTATIVES 
[ would like to read to you these replies, but a desire to econo : : , , ; 


ze the time of the House and space in the Recorp only keeps Monday, June 30, 1919 
from doing that. I do want to quote a few paragraphs from Mr. OLNEY Mr Sneaker und nanimou 
; . a 4 > Sir, Speake! Inde if mou ( 
few of the letters and give you the names of a few more of . > ' } nar 
‘ 7 . us ’ : : tend my remarks in the Recorp on the sundry civi I 
ese Colorado employers to show you the class of people in my ed aaa cee = ail tel , 
. : . v8 . . . SUDI 8 Statement, Comprehensive ] NStructive, 
te who are indorsing the United States Employment Servic Dp ad ‘ ¢] Int the justificat 
i ' : ‘ : partment of the terior on the justification of « 
rhe Colorado Packing Corporation : “I oc a , , 
¥ : 7 the appropriation for the Alaskan Railway and the fil Col 
ould seem to us that for ali concerned this is the proper meth latio f said “O1Er ersonally stror 
nducting an employment bureau, since unnecessary and arbitrar pretion t aid oe ee : [ personal 7 > : 
se is thus saved all parties concerned. recommendations of the Interior Department and the Ser 
Our experience has been in endeavoring to secure labor through | gmendment appropriating $12,000,000 for the compl of t 
individuals there is a great deal of misrepresentation, resulting Alaskan R: ily av i 19° I also desi to | » 7 ) ‘ 
in serious loss on the part of those seeking employment in th ae wee - $a’ : PET oes 7 cdineint todd f 
railroad fare, etc., due to the fact of misstatements mat the Recorp an interesting and impo! 0 I I re I) 
sending such people to us for employment O'Connell, of the Bureau of Mines, 


Pueblo Hide & Wool Co.: of appropriation for the Federa reg latio expl 
service is very good and far better than the pr t I Ane stateme an sCUler are as Xt : 
bor must pay for their positions 


Improved Power & Machin« ry Co.: 
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been of decided benefit both to the employer of labor and ——— * P 

d men Our opinion is that the average man, especially t ait ~- 

laborer, is not able to stand the cost of fees charged t } d ¢ g 5b . 
employment agent, and we have found the Federally contr« 7 a I 

tills our requirements. -.¢ O , 
White & Davis—Men’s, women’s, and children’s apparel : gaug . 
ate employment agencies are not always satisfactory cn , o Chatanis ‘ 

labor being unable to pay the fees exacted of them, and the Chena branch (narrow gauge), extending 
always furnish the class of help wanted. The Federal f: Inain e, a distance Of » es 
in our opinion, should be continued as long as it is conducted A total of 508.4 miles of standard-gaug ; 
this time. The Pueblo agency has been very satisfactory W e constructed for bot ard 

. } t } ‘ rro\ gauc bra iches nad ‘ z 

Depot hotel and restaurant, Pueblo: ¥ Ww gaug 

to state that I have found it very satisfactory as I } 

d with nearly all of my employees from this offi ‘ 

: ’ i c 3 in j e 6 e mai ™ | 
Norton Land Co.: ©9774: from Mile 365.5 t file 41 4, Nena M 114 
Federal free employment service at Pueblo, Colo., has M 2 n Mi 453.45 to M 470.4 Fairbar ¥ 
vice sending us a number of good men as well as to many ot! track in plat : ich 21 oe 
illey, and we would like to see it continued Le e Alaska N Railw e ‘ 

a. * * ‘ oe ‘ i Valley Railroad. In additior 2 é 
Fountain Sand & Gravel Co. : place on the main line, the Matanuska 

. : one ‘ . ¢ 

1 the free employment service helpful to our business and from | loon, a distance of 37.7 1 or a te 202 
erience find it more efficient than the private employment | and a total of 350.45 mil dard-gaug 

: ’ 
new and old road, in addition to whi 
> er , te nines of narrow-gauge tra i ( tani ; 
I J B ! Ma fac lring Co ren De errand total of J560.05 1 es of t x In p: 
Additional work includes t nstruct 

e fi 1 this service, in this city, a great deal of benefit to us 4.12 miles of s vars 0.90 m t 

tr ave furnished us with as many as 12 and 15 men per | Wyes, OF @ total « 40.62 m = a 
During the war work we depended entirely upon this organizatio: ire ready tor tra nas ay Se gna 
’ narrow-gaug gs is 1.93 mi 
: oni ae . ‘ . I ddition to t 1D ipleted and « 1 ¢ 
vbeal & Cline—Coal, grain, flour, hay, and produce t following work ! been t ( 

; ; . : mole ine 217 tle i i St 
nsider the free employment service, as conducted in Colorado, to | laying, 36.17 1 : 
At benefit to the emplovers as well as to the employees « this | z ling, 7 mil a 
os From Mile 463.: ni t J f 

' ‘ : ' . I the Tanana \ ‘ Rail f t 

Golden Cycle Mining & Reduction Co.: ysten This distan ‘ 7.4 

the Federal Employment Agency fine for t and tandard and narrow galls i 

a0 ‘ . - ‘ } . ‘ nart t i i 
= alik \ 


a tne - See eee ee were F — <a TT 






































PAST WORK 

Dh road embraced in the United States. Government Alaska 
Raitroa aching from Kern Creek to Fairbanks, and including the 
Matanus branch, was estimated in 1915 to cest $24,512,117. This 
work is now estimated to cost, on completion in 192 the sum of 
$31,894,525.58, ap increase of 30.1 per cent. The average increase ip 
compensation for labor in 1918 over the cost of 1915 was 59 per cent, 
Lumber delivered was 91.4 per cent; tron. delivered; 106 per cent; 

own freight, 115 per cent; railroad freight, 147 per cent; while sup- 
plies ranged ora about 25 per cent to 161 per cent over the cost 

1915 

Che estimate of 1915. only provided for abeut 20 miles of sidings. 
Che read ompleted, will have a total of about 58 miles of spurs 

hel ling 
COMPLETE 

r t United States Governme! \laskan Railway 
j ie I 1 on ipletior » 1921 1 total $50,436,971. rhis 
project will in ul 

(1) Constr : and equipment of 437.7 miles of standard-guage 
mail Me } Matanuska branch 

(2) Co ction of 53.9 miles. of standard-gauge spurs and sidin-s, 

) Pu and reconstruction of 70.7 miies standard-gauge main 
ind juipment (formerly Alaskan Northern Railroad) 

(4) Purchas and rehabilitation of Tanana Valley Railroad, 44.2 

‘ I neth Also 1.9 miles of sidings Seven miles of this road 

being constructed as part of main line and equipped tor both 
irrow ] ndard gauge operation; 36.8 miles_are under rehabilita- 
tion ar e ¢ rated as the narrow-gauge Chatanika and Chena 
ran 

A te ) 8.4 miles of standard-gauge main line and Matanuska 

peh ) iles standard-gaug spurs and siding 56 illes of 

Ow inch ind 1.9 miles narrew-gaug idings, a and 

f 1 t 
» J has truct , and equinment oft necessa t ninal 
f ! harbor improvemen at. Anchorage, dock and wharf 
tic \ hovage d Nenana All y round 
I n p, maintenance, ofh to1age, aud station structures 
' subterminal points, Seward, Kern, Anchorage, 
M S «} | ( Ta cet Summit Ne ina ind Fair 
‘ , 
) Ro ti r 1ting i nari quip Ht i 
t i W n estimated, fully ] vides for 1] 

f 

(7) Pl pert including 

UV] il that ul uk i i! el ic] 

( i no ‘ pi I I ‘ t 

Dot! 

[ustalla nd operation of water, we g tation, and 
hel ect 1 publi itilities, the cost of which w t etunded to 
he proj Lnen eand Nenana, 

8) Upbr ‘ f fie threugh encouragement of mmdustries and 
tt wer 7 ! ount y a separate department, 

(9) Muinte ind perating cpenses in excess revenue during 
niire period rece tion from 1915 to end of 1921, estimated to 
otal $4,423,991.98 

(10) Mate ls and supplies in reserve on completion of the work that 
V ivailable for betterments, maintenance, shop, and commissary 
equirements, of a! timated value of $1,200,000 

icuring only on a basis of 508.4 miles of main line and Matanuska 
siding, and not tneluding any of the spurs, siding, or narrow-gauge 

ranches, the cost of the read, including telegraph, roadway buildings, 
r sidings, would only be about 73,200 per mile, as aguinst an ap 
mate vst for the Copper River & Northwestern Railroad in Alaska 

S53 .000 pe r ni 

| tal st of ft! jovernment project, including all of the above- 

ted t ] equipment, will only total on the basis of 

O84 ${ OO per mile, as against a total value for the Copper 

| Nort re Railway of $146,090 per mile, and total value 

f wt I Yukon Railway, from Skagway to the summit 

Wh 3 $115,343 per mile The latter is a narrow-gauge 

ne rhes ire figures as returned to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the 1917 reports 

NOMI OMPLETION OF UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT ALASKA RAILROAD 

NDI PON AI *RIATION $12, FOR FISCAL YBA ENDING 

I ‘ ou ompletion of the Government railroad is dependent 
nor ’ proval Congress of the entire sum of $12,000,000, re- 
est the furtherance of work during the next fiseal year. Any 
uterial reduction in this sum will delay the completion of the project 

t leas vear, and add to its ultimate cost. 

rhe completion of the work will be pushed from both ends, To handle 
the work economically al) supplies sbould be purchased for the fol- 

work and distributed the preceeding winter by sled. If 

i s ne the result is greatly increased cost. Deliveries of 
il and structural steel should be immediately contracted for with as- 
sural ol ompt delivery. 

rhe last opportunity of sending supplies to the interior of Alaska 
is year will n steamer sailing July 15, from Seattle. On. this 
wont should be sent all of the materiaj and supplies required for this 
year’s work, and, as far as possible, to cover the work of next season. 
{jl of the material and supplies required for this north end of the work 
should be purebased during the next fiscal year and forwarded not later 

than the July sailing, 1920 
The ppropriation requested will provide for practically all of the 
material at supplies required for the construction from the north end, 
ud for al) of the uaterial and supplies required in the construction 
rom the sonth end for this year and the open working season of 1920, 
May to October, inclusive, so that delivery can be made of the supplies 
n the coming winter This appropriation will also provide for the 
warding of station contracts covering the entire open season of 1920. 
ro complete tl ct on any other basis will result in waste and in- 
eased cost 
IMPLETION ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS OP PROJECT, 

The su s the United States Government Alaska railroad is de- 
pendent upon its early completion. Every year's delay in. completing 
the project is adding to its ultimate cost, in a necessity of carrying a 
large supervisory construction organization, which is a necessity ip 
a region as remot Alaska and in the loss of traffie which the rail 
road W Ire uy ts npletion to the navigable waters of the 
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The people of the interior of Alaska have been hanging on wit! 
determination and courage awaiting the completion of this proj { 
so as to secure the economical transportation essential to the buildip 
of bomes and Industries in the great interior of Alaska, The limit of 
their ability to contend against the uneconomical conditions now 
Prevailing has been reached, and each year's delay in the completion 
of this project will tend to the closing dowm of. the further industries 
and the departure of pioneers whose worth can not be estin 
They know: of the great undeveloped wealth. of the northland 
they love: their country. One sucb is worth scores of transients 

Despite the adverse conditions under which these people have 
striving, they contributed their part to Alaska’s great war record 
record that excels any in this country and probably im any othe) 
Approximately 12 per cent of ber men, were in the service of 
Army or Navy, and Alaska secured nearly al! other cords fo} 
loans, relief, and other war activities, 

Last fall Fairbanks, the interior metropolis of Alaska 
istreus fire, resulting in a preperty loas of over one-quarter 
million dollars. When asked what help could be rendered the 1 
mediately wired, fhank you, no help “ded. With the openin« - 
navigation Fairbanks will rebuild,” a 

People who can show such courage and determination, despite ij. 
many disappointments, are deserving of the little they ask the ; t 
to do for themselves—and the first and most pressing need ts that 
economical transportation that will permit of the rational develop, 
of the great natural resources of Alaska, , 
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JUSTIFICATION OF 


fhe regions tributary to the United States Government Alaska | 
road have produced to date, principally in plaver gold, a sum in 
of $111,000,000, hese values Lave been recovered under the 
extravagant and wasteful methods, due primarily to the lack of | 
portation facilities. It has resuited in skimming off the cream 
richer gold placer deposits, with no. thought of the eeconom 
covering of the greater value yet remaining. rhe. origin of 
this placer gold ts quartz in lode and vein, assuring an extensi\ 
development when economie conditions prevail. "Phe region 
diat« tributary to Fairbanks, the interior terminus of the rai 
has produced since 1903. in excess of $71,000,600 in mineral proc 
alone Those who know Alaska best realize to-day how littl 
know of the great store of mineral wealth in our northern Ter: 

\griculture is to-day in Alaska a practical reality. In the 
diate vicinity of Fairbanks there are 96 homesteaders, who am 

ssfully raising all the hardier grains and vegetables, Last 
30 tons of seed wheat were harvested 

he success of the reindeer industry, to-day known to all, sim; 
points to the great meat-raising possibilities of our northern Territ 
Those who at first scorned are now loudest in praise of our 
duction of reindeer into Alaska, without a question one of th: 
profitable ventures ever inaugurated by the United States Go 
ment, We tmported 1,280 head reindeer from Siberia. From 
small band we now have to-day 140,000, while over 80,000 hav: 
killed for food, Like success is assured in the musk-ox develop: 
bach animal dressing about 600 pounds of meat cemparable to 
and furnishing twice the quantity of wool secured. from a sheep 
of far better quality Most of the homesteaders now have their 
ind it is only a question of time when cattle acclimated to nort 
conditions will thrive, and Alaska will become one. of our prin 
sources Of meat supply Finland. in the same latitude as Alask 
ported in the year 1912 dairy preducts of a value in excess 
000,000. It was her industry of second Importance, Alaska’s 
cultural possibilities assure a stable population and of the extensi 
development necessary to a fufure prosperity, for has all 
best resources essential to the upbuilding of a prosperous. cor 
mineral and nonmetallic resources, and fisheries that exceed 
and potential value that of any known area of this continent. 

rhe investment in this railroad is not with any idea of the 
diate traffic being sufficient to return a protit from operations. 
the first step of constructive legislation by the United States 
development of its richest areas, which will ultimate: 
only justify investment, but make profitable from th 
standpoint, 

the present conditions in the region to be served by. this proje 
noe criterion on which to base the ultimate traffic possibilities, but 
do tend to show that the region is potentially. rich. in. mineral and ot! 
resources which, if. rationally developed on a broad, constructive p 
will result in. the building of permanent industries, the establish: 
of a permanent population, and ultimately in a large and proi 
traffic. If the building of railroads through a new country awaited 
growth of a sufficient traffic te warrant their construction, none 
pioneer transcontinental railroads would bave been built and our p! 
frontier, instead of being in Alaska, would probably be east of the K 
Mountains. Traffic for the Aluskan Railroad wil} come from the | 
ties and economies afforded by the improved transportation. It 
been only during the last few years that even those best able to 
would concede that Alaska will be a land of a permapent and prospe! 
people No one grasped the full extent of her vast, undeveloped \ 
of natura] resources. 

The climate will not prove any barrier to the development oi 
and will be no deterrent to these accustomed to: similar climatic cona) 
tions. Success will be attained through settlement by men and wom 
from northern climates, and these will find that the climatic conditi 
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prevailing through the southern and central portions of Alaska a! 
little, if any, different from those of northern, Minnesota, North Dakot 
Canada, and the Scandinavian Peninsula. Y 

Norway. Sweden, and Finland, in the same latitude as \laska, 
similar climatic conditions, have a combined area about two-thir 
great as that of Alaska. ‘These countries support a population of abu 
11,000,000 as against approximately 50,000 for Alaska The Scandi 
navian. countries. have little mineral] wealth other than iron; no gold 


not nearly the area of arable lands or the wealth. of fisheries with whic! 
Alaska has been so lavishly endowed, Finland, with an area less tha 
one-fourth the size of Alaska, had a population in 1909 of 3.059.324, 
The total value of her products for 1909 is shown to be $79,468 204 
while thatof Alaska for 1918, with a population of only approximate] : 
20,000 whites, is $81,161.561. Finland has 2,444 miles of railroad, « 
which 2.214 miles were built and are being operated by the State. 
The utilization of the resources of our great West and of northern 
Canada during more recent years, with a resulting growth of enormous 
tonnage where none formerly existed, was only brought about throug! 
the building of railroads and other improved means of trans prtation. 
In Alaska during the last few years there has been a@ develo} a a 
that, although small, bas been far-reaching in its importance ane 1 
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I} WITHHEI!I PA ‘ 
nish in great part the food t her people and that agriculture will pro 1 anliliai ae 
. : . . ; ; Wan W | mrt Of the Taets Phis no «o ' } 
profitable where a local mar! assured. Cultivation of the soil mus Ui sentieman withheld pi Phat no on iy 
however, be secondary to the development of the mines and other be deceived DY his partial statement, | 1] » further details 
resource wl ich a r must be relied upon to furnish a local The money alleged to have been made ] t]} Depart 
and foster agriculture during picneel growth. l : } . . ’ ° } : ; 
When the railroad shall | opened the way to the economical d une nt by its speculation in Federal farm-hk bonds in not a pat 
velopment of the interior, the commerce and output of all products of | of the regular business, “" s ! { y se of 
Alaska should expand rapidly At present production is limited to the | 4 portion of the special appropriatic ‘ SPOO.000.000) 7 le in 
arrow belt of territory adjacent to the coast, to the Copper River & amine 1918 af ~ ee 28 
Northwestern Railread, and to the navigable waterways January, lois, for that particul purpos \ part 
During the last five years and while the United States Government | OF the unnual expenses, ihe expense approprik iis made 
ailroad has been under survey and construction Alaska has exported | for the fiscal year beginning July 1 and ending June 30 fo 
om the limited area open to occupation and industry products of a = T! woll s tae . , . aa 
value of $335,577.700, of which gold and silver represent only $71,175,318, | IDE. he appropriation for the year ending Ju 0) y1S 
fhe total commerce of Alaska during this period was $502,098,457. $260,000. The National Government is now p i +) 1M ‘ 
Since the purchase in 1867 the value of her exported products has | gn 1} per cent interest on more than $8,000,000, whi s lo dj 
en in excess of $840,000,000, while her total commerce has exceeded i Aa Maal : cle ; ' 
$1,295,000,000, an output of practic two dollars for every dollar reé witheut one cent of interest to the Fede am | 
eived, a result that challeng ‘omparison with any country. GOVERN ME k ) 
The wise utilization of Alaska’s at wealth in fisheries: gold, « . : aT ; : , ' ‘ 
r, and other minerals; coal. wood, furs 1d other nonmetallic | d Cin a specially provides tha this irse 10 SI 
ets Ww resuit in permanent industries and provide homes for a stron ticipate to the extent of one pen! in any dividends that 1 I) 
ontented people, who wi id the source of inestimable strength to the paid by the Federal land banks to stockholder { m 
Nation and assu the early return of the cost of the ily d et ee a 
il other governmental é¢xpenditures in Alaska he benefit of the use of the free capital in excess of $8,000,000 
and figuring the interest on $8,000,000 at 44 per cent, the annual 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERI cost to the National Treasury for the free capital furnished is 


BUREAU OF MIN S360.000, 


ashine e n . j | 43.8 } 
: Washington, June Giving them the benefit of their own method of ealeulat 
JLNEY soa 


RicHARD 7 








House Office Buile Washinot C. and taking Mr. Quick’s own figures of $186,603.28 for the yea 
Dear Con \ I understand t legislation in the fort , | ending November 30, 1918, and adding the cost for the fre 
ndment l ‘y civil | will come before Congress M capital furnished, the net total cash cost for the year is $546, 
r the continuan leral re lation of explosives G02 OR nm addition has areianine,” 4 sO ahaa ad espa 
in Slow at ahat happened in Boston and throughout the « WS. Tn addition to this « rpense the rOVE 1 ent compe 
ring the past month there should be no doubt as to the outcon to furnish free use .of the mails for sending o the pro 
is amendm« ganda of the Federal Farm Loan Bureau and other expens 
mendment f tl Federal Fat J ] ! 
{ understand that enero. Bt 1 favorably upon legi are incurred for which no accounting is made. Clearly there 
continuance of Federal regulation yesterday : “end aati ‘ : 
I am iuclosing herewith a clipping from one of the Boston papel , | An inaccuracy of over »o60,000 In the statement made to Ho: 
25 which shows conditions in Boston ; | Dairynvan by this member of the Federal Farm Loan Board 
Supt. Crowley had all of the police and the reserves on duty on that | As further 


evidence of the 




















7 . : , a. : : incompleteness ¢ Mr. Oui 
fearing further bomb outrages, and the same condition existed in 7 . — 2 Mr oe . 
and Lawrence, where there are a great many of the Bolshevik | Statement of expenses, I call attention to page 30 of the Second 
pe living. : Annual Report of the Federal Farm Loan Board, from which 1 
(‘ederal regulation of explosives is favored by the manufacturers, who quote three items: 
ire to protect themselves against bomb outrages. It is also favored inprooriation 
olice chiefs throughout this State : ee eee ; 
| believe that you, as a Representative from Massachusetts, should | Salaries and expenses Federal Farm Loan Board for yea 
. word in favor of this legislation if occasion requires when the bill ending June 30, 1918 $2 WOO, OF 
before Congress. Total expenditures from th bove appropriation to No 
im sending this clipping so that you will have some information | 50, 1918 186, G08. 28 
ld any opposition to this legislation be made | as . 
Yours, very truly, I cpended balance availabl for charges ineurred prio 
Dan O'CONN to June 30, 1918, for which bills have not yet beet 
proved 7 %. 72 
It is plain that in addition to the error of omitting $360,000 
’ , ; : : 
Federal Farm Loan Act. of expenses from his statement, Mr. Quick f: to nt fo 
| the “charges incurred prior to June 30, 1918,” wl 
. . been nnoaid at the time that report was made 
WTRNQ ? sy > 1 | 1 unpal ‘ if lilt} va pol il ] l 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | Sart ag 
\ ON SHO! NES 
OL . . . : 
Again I will call attention to the inaccuracies of this official 
\N ] ‘ my 1 YW spokesmi or » Feder ‘arn oO ,Oare e says 
HON, LO iS { . NI « |: ADDEN. pokesman for the Federal Farm Loan Board. H ays: 
. \ good deal is said about loss to the Government through the sellin 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, of farm-loan bonds, which are exempt from taxation A matt < 
, fact, this is pure fallacy To say that the Government incurs los 
Ix ryit Hot SE OF Ky PRESENTATIVES., when it fails to tax any particular thing is foolishne P ople mig 
: be taxed for wearing ltaundered shirts, white collars, « having the 
Vonday, June 16, 1919, shoes shined, but to say that the Government incur 
. xing these things is highly absurd 
Mi MerFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, in a recent speech I referred Persons familiar with the rev« laws know th 
tux-exemption features of the bonds issued under the | gases civyen to individuals and companies are subje to ince 
‘ions of the Federal farm-loan act. Certain extracts from | tay as well as to property tax. They are now a soure¢ reve 
ech have been referred to by Hon. Herbert Quick, a | nue to local treasuries and to the National Gove en rhis 
ihber of the Federal Farj » Ronra " 1e vit ‘ es s : . 
i of the bedera Farm Loan Board. A statement by him is an established custom and a well-kno oe, 7 even 
in Hoard Dairyman contains many misleading as When an existing taxable mortgage is des | I 
and numerous errors as to facts. Its wide circulation | jang-pank mort e or a_ joint-sto land-bat ortgage it 
excellent paper referred to and by the propagandists | eegses to be a source of revenue, and both local and ional 
ed with the Federal Farm Loan System, political as well | treas s suffer One of vor rowed obie 
i kely to ea a wide misunderstanding of the trut!] Federal farm-lo vst refund cistil 2 
ition o Mir. Quicl ind his associates to the Amet Mor than | if of theil lo le ' 
AJ CES I deem it in the inters of the people of Penn ording to their own reports. There is no hones 
or [ represent, to correct some of the blunder etween the levying Of a tax o ort es 0 ‘ 
: 1) do ly ihlicity ce . . ‘ : — P 
t au the | te ] vestors and a tax on launderes or s 
of the t m Loan Bureau ‘ ot been subi to ta 
\ I I 
‘ : CUS USS f the annua pen I entertain the House yw 1a 
hr i Loan B I Mir. Quick admits th: th ! i romance writte! or the Lk i b S 
s have ft lree use of nearly $750,000 for eacl te Federal Far Loan Bo | 
ul omits st of that item from -the tof: ‘ Wl : : 
' x 1 ) ment that the annual « t hae ; 
| i 0 il nillion « iTS ] hings th 7 ‘ 
he Fe ral Farm Loan burs f 
0, 191 { salaries eling expens« I . : . 
TiOMe nd supplies, printing, telegrams, telepl if the gent at 
cpens ‘ re SILS6,603.28 Thi is the overhe Ll « ‘ ‘ iws ‘ “ re i ( 
' lar short of the timate given of $500,000 per year, | 5) nation ] sho sin jong “ . 
’ I act, over $150,000 of that may be charged of ) ime Had ' 
e |} th ire on purchases of Fe leral farm lo i this }) it ¢ O! ctf 
See ——————— — 
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we n many States municipal bonds are not now 
ive } in the past been exempt from taxation. In Penn- 

yivania, Virginia, Ohio, and many other States municipal bonds 
aAt l 

| ie States whe municipal bonds are subject to taxation, 

he | | public buildin and streets are as beautiful as 

. ere municipal bonds are exempt. People of 

s and cities |] special taxes for these improvements and 
eOnVenlences, 

Very few public improvements have been made since war was 
declared It has only been during the last two years that the 
Federal income tax has been large enough to be of importance. 
i re 1913 there was no Federal income tax whatever. There- 
fore immunity of municipal bonds from Federal income tax 

n not honestly be given as a reason for public improvements. 


It only requires a comparison of the tax receipts issued to 
wh taxpayers and country taxpayers to prove that the town 
people pay for these conveniences in extra taxes that are not 
levied against the farms. 

In States where municipal bonds are exempt from taxation 
the same exemption is extended to drainage bonds, road bonds, 


schoolhouse bonds, courthouse bonds, and any other bonds for 
Which the farmer is taxed and for whose benefit the debt is 
incurred In a city-park bond the intent of the exemption is 
to benetit all of the people equally according to the assessed 


valuation of in the park district. In the case 


country schoolhouse or a highway 


their property 
issued for building ¢ 


ol bonds 


or a similar local improvement the exemption is granted as in 
the matter of the town bond. In both cases all of the citizens 


of the improvement district are treated on the same basis. In 
no case is the exemption intended to benefit one man at the 
expense of ninety-nine of his neighbors. The intent of the 
exemption of Federal lend-bank bonds is to benefit only the 


men who borrow money from the Federal land banks. This is 
at the expense of their neighbors, who will naturally be com- 
pelled to pay higher direct taxes, because the man 
bond representing borrower's mortgage will avoid 
all tax paying. Last winter a bill passed the House of Repre 
entatives impesing a Federal income tax on all future 


. Seaclir + 
or maire 

’ ; , } 
vho holds the 


issues 


of municipal bonds. If the public demands it, such a law might 
in the future pass both Houses of the Congress 

These are fair samples of the statements made to the public 
by 29 man who receives a salary of $10,000 a year from the 
National Treasury and who devotes a considerable portion of 


his time ti Federal Farm Loan Board. 


THE «¢ 


) publicity work for the 


NSTRUMENTALITIE Oo! IVERNMENT. 


Mr. Quick denies that the people are deceived as to the char- 
er of Federal land-bank bonds and joint-stock land-bank 
onds He contends at length that the Federal Farm Loan 
Board takes special pains to convince the public that these bonds 
Gover t obligations. He says: 
N t oard knows of a line, word, or syllabk uttered 
I n writing by anyone “ drawing a salary from the Govern 
ee stating, or even hinting that Federal farm-loan bends 
0 zntiol f the Government or guaranteed by it. 
rhe Feds ! Farm Loan Board supervises the management of 
Fecle | banks and of the joint-stock land banks, an 
f ( I sale of the bonds to the public by these or- 
anizations and their agents. The language above used by Mr. 
() | ily reveals a serious lack of information on the part 
[ex |! Farm Loan Board as to what is going on in the 
I : of the Washington office, 
ssued by a syndicate of bond dealers now selling 
$54.000 000 Federal land-bank bonds starts off with this 
re nd ik 43 per nt irm-ioan 
direct » and cont of the Federal Farm Loan 
he 'J Department of the United State 
1 ] graph in the same circular states: 
nds at! declared by Congress to be instru 
the G rnmer f the United States, and, as such, exempt 
= ‘ inicipal, and lecal taxation Tl bonds, ther« 
x tion ) taxation as the rst Liberty loan 
lar issued by a Chicago company dealing in joint-stock 


hank bonds begins with these words: 
United 


rumentailties ef the States Governmen 


(n explanatory paragraph in the circular says: 
i of Congress these bonds are declared instrumentalities of th 
nent of the United States and are prepared and engraved by the 
Der ’ "ft 
Li NVIDENCE DESTROYED, 

| assert, Mr. Speaker, that it is not to be expected that the 
rdinary citizen will draw any distinction between an “ in- 
strumentality of the Government” and an “ obligation of the 
G mer rhe Supreme Court of the United States has 
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on 


not as yet passed on that question. The average citizen might 
hire a lawyer to investigate the correctness of these circulars 
and thus learn that there is a difference between “ instrumental. 
ities” and “obligations,” but the average citizen thinks he 
understands the English language, and he also thinks that a 
department of the Federal Government would not willfully mis 
lead him. So he makes no further inquiry. 

Selling agents for whose acts the Federal Farm Loan Bow 
is morally responsible find it to their advantage to mak 
specially prominent these words: “Instrumentalities of thy 
United States Government.” 

Other selling agents, in order to still more definitely faster 
in the minds of the guileless eustomer the idea of Government 
responsibility, eall special attention to the fact that the United 
States Government owns a large part of the stock of Fed 
eral land banks. They do not inform their customers that th 
United States is expected to be safely rid of that stock withi: 
a very few years, long before any of the bonds become due. 

At the close of my remarks I will insert copies of the circular 
to which I have referred, so that they may be critically exam 
ined. The reader can then judge for himself as to wheth: 
Mr. Quick and his associates are subject to censure and crit 
cism for permitting a selling campaign to be carried on iy 
which it appears to be implied that the United States Gover 
ment is responsible for the bonds. 
THB LAW 

United States Farm Loan Commissioner Hon. G. W. Norris 
in an address delivered to the Pennsylvania bankers’ conventio! 
a few days ago, said of the Federal land banks: 

These banks were authorized to make icans to farmers cultiv 
their own lands, cvery loan to be secured by an absolute first mortgage 
and no loan ed $10,000. 


LOW IS VIOLATED 


to exce 
correct statement of the law, but it is fa: 
from a correct statement of the eustoms of the Federal lan 
cuided and Federal Farm lLoat 
Mr. Norris told the Pennsylvania bankers what the |a\ 
and his associates onght to do, but he did not tell the! 
that they do not live up to the legal requirements. 
I charge that it is not the practice of the Federal land } 

in good faith. In tlh 
voluine of loans the Federal land 
violate these express 1 

to subterfuges that render t] 
if Congress and of the courts 


Technically this is a 


banks as the 
Board. 


says he 


controlled by 


4 } ° : : ° ’ . 
to observe these provisions ol the law 


mad large 
hanks continuously and persistently 
the resortin 


linble to the censure ¢ 


rush to secure a 


sions of law by 
rWO LOANS ONE FARM. 

from an advertisement which appeared 

a newspaper published in Humboldt, Lowa, o 


ON 
I will now 


| quote 
Republican, 


signature of G. E. Briggs, secretary and treasurer of th | 
boldt National Farm Loan Association: 

llusband and wi each get loans on the same land if the w 

half interest in the land In such cases one mortgage is ma 
two notes 

Town people can rrow on their farms if the owner will s 
the land is properly farmed. The lease usually provides for this 

TOWN PEOPLE CAN BORROW. 


By making a lease which is called a contract for emplo; 
under which the ner of the land agrees to give the re! 
certain share « crain for his services instead of havii 
renter give the ier a share of the grain for the 
land, all kinds of nonresident landowners can make loans, l 
order that the article of agreement may not be understoo:l 
be a lease by those unversed in the tricks of the system a 


list ol 


‘lause is inserted, which I here quote: 
It is further agreed that this 
tract of employment and not as a 
I TED FoR 


contract is to be eonstrued 
lease 
SIIARE OF CROP. 


Nine people out of ten in reading the centract would sas 
it was a straight lease. The owner of the land gives two-third 


of the crop to the employee for working the farm instead ol! 
receiving one-third of the crop for the use of the farm 
tinction whatever. 
VICIOUS RULINGS OF THE FARM LOAN BOARD 
The assertions of Commissioner Norris are further repur 
by the literature of the Federal Farm Loan Board. The [Do 


rowers’ Bulletin is the official organ of the Federal Farm ! 
sSoard. It is printed in Washington and sent through the ima 
free of postage under the authority of the United States Treas 


ury Department, On page 6 of the issue for April-May, 1919, I 
find the following under the heading “ Questions we are ™ 
frequently asked ” 

G. Question. Does a farmer have to live on the farm mortgaged 
able to make a loan with the land bank? 

Answer. No. Neither does he have to be a farm hand. Th 
as to this are about as follows: The borrower must cultivate the land 
mortgaged personally or by hired labor. But since he is permitted to 
pay the wages in a part of the crop as well as in money, this rub 
practically amounts to this: The borrower must reserve the right 














enter and contrel his farm and to direct the farming operations, and 
must exercise such right to the extent of seeing that the soil is con- 
served, improvements kept up, and that crops are cultivated in good 
farmerlike manne Thi pervision may be exerci personally or 
vy an agent 

. ENA FARMING ENCOURAGED 


Mr. Speaker, the ordinary lease for share of crop contains 
these restrictions and provisions. Recently I was informed that 
a man living in Kentucky had borrowed money from the Texas 
federal land bank on a tract land located in the 
Texas and that the Kentucky man’s agent had rented the farm 


ol 


to a Texas tenant for a share of the crop. When that state- 
ment was first made to me I thought there must be some mis- 


take about it. The rulings of the Federal Farm Loan Board 
ibove quoted show that tenantry is encouraged and that prac- 
tically no restriction is imposed to enforce the intent of the 

w requiring loans to be made to actual farmers, 

OA EXCESS OF $10 ‘ 

li the law by borrowing more than $1 
he farmer can sell an undivided interest in his farm to his wife 
nd then they can borrow up to $20,000. If he to bor- 
more than $20,000, the farmer may take in another relative 

sa temporary partner and then they can borrow up to $30,000. 
(f he desires to borrow than $30,000, he may deed an inter 

to a fourth person and then he is eligible, by the aid of 
n of $40,000. 


order to violate ), WOU, 
7 _— 
aesires 


oy 


more 
these 
‘ates, to et a lo 
ON N rARM 

Mr. Edward A. Ames, of Cerro Gordo County, 
32,000 from the Omaha bank by 
wife and brother-i 


lowu, borrowed 
executing quitclaim deeds to 


n-law 





is and sister-in-law, who helped hi 
rrow the money. After the money was obtained they quit- 
aimed back to him, so that he now owes the bank $32,000 


required less than two months to complete the 
ion. No revenue sta 

ere were actual When Mr. Ames began this c 
acy with the Federal land bank in January, 1919, he owed 


A 


entire trans- 


sales 


ho 


‘24,000 on the farm and it drew interest at 54 per cent. The 
ortgage was subject to both income tax and local tax and it 
not due until March 1, 1922 
ATL REASUR OSI rAXES 
the 6th of March Mr, Ames had completed th 
iction and had the farm back in his own name, subje 


iortgage of $32.000, for 


and stock i 
liable for 81,600 as a 


vhich he had 
bank for $1,600 
personal liability. 

} per cen 
interest, and 


received $30,400 ir 
He was 

He now pays 

He has received no be 

man why buys the 


the Omaha 
rate of interest, 


reduction the 


of 


amount of $52,000 will be exempt from both local | 

leral income tax The National Government is liable a 
several hundred dollars a vear on this loan alone becaus 
tax exemption of bonds. I have the full particul of 
an as to dates of deeds and all of the details. The 


“l from the records of Cerre Gordo County, Iowa, by M 
iH, Sheph gd, 21 able abstrac tor of Mason Cit | 


¢ LOANED Oo NONR 


er & Schultz, real estate dealers and speculators, of | 

lowa, by executing six to parts of a swamp 
lton County, Iowa, located over 30 miles from their pl: 
sidence, in borrowing $41,300 from the 
ral land bank on 791 acres, a large part of which is covered 


SIDENT SPECULA 


deeds 


succeeded 


} 


peat and moss and does not raise either pasture or mead 

S The fact that no revenue stamps were attached to tl 
and that the ere made out to relatives shows that 
‘epresented dummy sales for the purpose of a technical 


the law. These lands 
e loans are far it 
iable private loan 


of are a speculative propositio 


excess of what would have been mad 
men. The full particulars in this case 


urnished by Mr. Varick C. Crosley, a reliable abstractor 
bster Ci ¥, Lowa. [ also have a very interesting sé ‘ 
‘raphs of the land show the correctness of the ports 
its bei a swamp 

i particular attention to these dummy deals for t 


of showing that the Ames loan is essentially a $ 
» Hoyer & Schultz loan is essentially one of $41,300 

the books of the Federal iand bank the Ames loa 

As and the Hoyer & Schultz loan would st 


2.000 





en Hon. C. E. Lobdell, of the Federal Farm Lé 
in an article published in a leading financial j nal 
the average size of the loans in the United States was 
$2,500 he may have been technically correct, but actually 
orally he was far from correct, because when several loans 
de on the far thy » of circumventing the | 





nHurpos 
p7ser i 


State of 
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mps were required on the deeds because | 


S899 











the loan should be figured as om tead of as several. The 
average size of loans mack Lon fro rganization of the 
system to November 30, 1918, S6.7DD. : shown on page 19 
second annual report ot the ede I La 1 Board Thi 
iverage would be higher if an honest had been given i 
cases where two or more loans we ae on on arm 7 
average size of lonns on Iowa farms doubth now con 
siderably higher. During the first fe onth pretense 
was made of observing the law respecting thi of t loa 
Now the amount borrowed is only limited by the value of 1 
farm and the number of relatives or frien owne ) 
actual borrower who can be tempol ! l *b 
ing purposes. 
Mr. Lobdell w: well aware ¢ thes L¢ 
that the average loan was about $2,500, but tl T 
article were made to think that each loan represent 
instead of a part of the farm or an undivided inte 
[WO KINDS OF LITERATI 1 
he lrederal Farm Loan Board a its age s ) 
of literature, one kind for the millionaire investors, who j 
vited to buy bonds in order to dodge paying tax s and anothe 
kind for farmers, who are invited gn up long-til ! ‘ 
to furnish security for tax-free bonds that may be s to x 
evading investors. In a circular i ied this month 1 a syi 
cate of bond companies acting as agent ir the Peder | 
Loan Board in offering for sale $54,000,000 of Feder: id-b 
bonds, I find this statement 
Federal land-bank bonds are secured deposit of a1 jus [ 
United Sta Government bonds or f mortgages ¢ irm land 
vated by the owner, which mortgages a1 ippraised and gu 
the local national farm loan association, of which the | 
member and stockholder Fach stockholder is lial for 
( HhiS Stock 
On the title page of a booklet issued | 1c I 
lik I find th follow ik tatem di 
7 . ses ' 
] to 
When J id that the borrowe1 ‘ » iV 
his farm i concluded that the Texas bank mi be ex ig i 
authorit but reference to the rulings of th I i | Farm L 
Board which I have quoted s 
( \\ ington inst Lor 
i i the Borro Bull ! 
Jd on p e6 1 fi i  ¢ I i I 
Q {101 \\ ‘ 
debts « I 
ble f the to tl ‘ 5 ‘ 
of hi t thers I ot] liabili I I ib 
1 4 nm < i i shat 
u 
i als ula ot ( i i i i u i\é ’ 
Hie is given to unt tand that t I l | \Mos 
borrowers do ( the hid Li 
fai only ponsible for t ) ( \ 
bor1 kes ‘ he dis de! 
holds « ) every dolla | i 
| rit Caui i bh a i 
\ —e oO! : Ss On ( 
ore H S Dat ( 
tre e |] hy} ‘ qd ‘ ( ic t < ot ot 1 
I ral nad bs lf Ur ‘ esi I ] ute 
} ( f tl iabili f t 1 additio t 
I is persona ible fot i { Tl ] ye 
therefore liable for 10 cents on Do ( ich he 1 
Chis amounts a little more th ) ( l ‘ 
l cash 1 is ti ver t « 
l t hich ils quoted th I ( I 
interpreted | the average bo. mean that he } 
ink for on » ] I t ] nfined 
local associati in orde Lua , ‘ 
the dual chal Lite I 
f n the cil f ! 
ndicate 
A 12 Fed 
] sued | I I i 
Mr. Speaker, ever rmer of I SY 
cas] fre m the Federal land bank I ! respons to 
extent of a1 ditional $100 for the mw creme ‘ 12 of 
rs for he debts of his 1 ghi i ] 





uncerial J 
veives ash may be obliged to pay $1,050, besides interest. 


SO 


ELL FARM TO NONRESIDENT SPECULATOR. 


\s a further evidence of the “* double-dealing ” kind of induce- 
ments offered to borrowers and investors by the Federal Farm 


Loan Board. TI desire to quote again from the Borrowers’ Bul- 
letin: 

» Question. Will mortgaging my farm to the Federal land bank pre- 

nt my selling it or any part of it if I should want to do so? 

Auswer. Not in the least. There is no limitation on the sale of your 
ind. You may sell it to whom you please, when you please, and need 
not consult the Federal land bank. However, a loan with a Federal 
land bank facilitates the sale of the farm. A purchaser prefers assuming 

long-timy with low interest and easy payments to paying cash, 

BONDITIOLDER NOT PROTECTED. 

In othe ords, Mv. Speaker, the landowner who desires to 
sell is encouraged to borrow from the Federal land bank so 
that he may sell to better advantage to some speculator who may 
rent the farm until he ean sell it to another speculator at a 
protit. In my opinion, the Federal Farm Loan Board does not 


deal in good faith with other borrowers or with investors when it 
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issues such rulings. The loans are made for 35 years. The | 
borrower is assured that he may sell at once to any person 


What about the assurance to the investor that the land 
the owner? 


desired, 


is cultivated by 


O REDUCTION OF INTEREST 'N BEST FARMING STATES, 


T will at the close of these remarks quote an extended discus- | 
no | 


sion proving reliable statistics and observations that 
material reduction in interest rates to farmers has been made 
except in hazardous localities, where loans are now made at 
lower than previous rates, because the farmers of these high- 
rate distriets now have the benefit of the credit of the reliable 
farming States like Pennsylvania, Dlinois, and Iowa. There 


! 
wy 


have been certain districts where pioneer conditions and irregu- | 


lar and uncertain climatie conditions made farming hazardous, 
in which higher interest rates prevailed. 

The great volume of farm loans has always been made and is 
now in the 12 gre food-producing ‘States of the Mississippi 
Valley, which grow about three-fourths of the food products sold 
in the markets of the United States. In these States the Federal 
Farm Loan Board is now making the great bulk of its loans at 
au rate materially lower than that which has prevailed for 


the vears., 


ai 


not 
last 2O 


FAXABLE SECURITIES NONTASNABLE, 


MADE 

As rapidly as possible the Federal Farm Loan System is con- 
verting the mortgages now subject to local and income taxes 
into nontaxable bonds. The statement made by the member of 





| 
| 
| 
j 





entirely possible that the borrower who re- | Federal Farm Loan Board tried to prove that the borrower is 


only required to pay 3.6 per cent interest on a mortgage which 
legally draws 54 per cent. 


ENCOURAGED TO EVADE LAW. 
The member of the Federal Farm Loan Board who ad 
dressed the Pennsylvania bankers quoted to them law and 


theory. He refrained from stating many facts and he ignored 
many rulings and practices of his organization. J] hope that 
every Member of Congress and every banker of Pennsylvania 
will carefully read the Borrowers’ Bulletin for April-May, 
1919. It contains the most ingenious lot of rulings ever devised 
for evading, ignoring, and nullifying the purposes of the lay 
to which they refer. Many of these rulings are evidently made 
for the express purpose of encoura Subordinate officin) 
of the Federal land banks to evade the legal requirements } 
scribed by Congress. 


ine 
sins 


KANSAS BANKERS HEARD FROM, 
There are no Federal land banks in Pennsylvania and 
joint-stock land banks. In Kansas they have both, and 1) 


people can view them at short range, a Federal land bank 
Wichita and a joint-stock land bank at Salina. In the 
of Pennsylvania very few people have made a careful stud 


Sti 


of the Federal Farm Loan System. The statements of the 
Federal land bank officials have been accepted without muc! 
questioning. Out in Kansas, the home State of some of th 
leading Kederal land bank officials, where many loans have 


been made and where the methods and results of the syste 
are critically analyzed, there is no hesitation about denounci: 
the tax exemption of Federal land bank bonds and joint-sto 
land bank bonds. The following resolutions were adopted }\ 
unanimous vote of the State convention of the Kansas Banke) 
Association at its annual meeting in May of this yeor: 


Whereas every dollar’s worth of property should bear the just burd 
of taxation and every person should as a patriotic duty carry a fa 
portion of the public expense: Be it 
Resolved, That this convention is opposed to any legislation to « 


courage legal tax dodging by permitting the transformation of taxa 


property into tax-cxempt property, and that we are therefore opp 
to the enactment of any new tax-exemption '!aws; be it further 

Resolved, That, recognizing the additional burden imposed 
taxpayers by the exemption from taxation of the bonds of Federal 
banks and joint-stock land banks. we urge the repral of that section 
the farm-loan act covering exemptions; be it further 

Resolwed, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the Senator 
Representatives in Congress from the State of Kansas. 

LIBERTY BONDS DEPRECIATED, 


A year ago when the people were using all available dolla. 
pay for Liberty bonds, the Federal Farm Loan Board advertis 
and sold over $50,000,000 of 5 per cent bonds as free from tax 


as the Government 33 per cent bonds. At the present tin 
$54,000,000 of Federal land-bank bonds are offered. Bold! 


featured items of their advertising are the statements that these 
bonds are as free from taxation as Government 33 per 
bonds, that they are “instrumentalities of the Governme! 
and that they yield 44 per cent. Is it any wonder that Gov 
ment war bonds are selling below par? 
SHOULD PROTECT LIBERTY BONDS. 

The enormous volume of these tax-free bonds that the Fea: 

Farm Loan Board promises to issue in the future will be 


| to have a permanent depressing effect on the price of Gover! 


ment war bonds. As between patriotic citizens who bought wai 
bonds when the Nation needed the money and rich investors 


; Who now wish to shirk their war taxes, the duty of Congress Is 


plain. We can stimulate the price of Liberty bonds and compe! 

tax dodgers to pay war taxes by requiring owners of Federal 
land-bank bonds to pay income taxes, 

DEFEATS PURPOSES OF GRADUATED 

Prof. George E. Putnam, of. the School of Finance of Wasi 

ington University, St. Louis, in a very able paper on the subje: 


INCOME. 


| published in the Annalist explains that the exemption of these 


| bonds. 


the Federal Farm Loan Board to Pennsylvania bankers was 
very far from correct when he said in speaking of interest rates 
charged before the creation of the Federal land banks: 

The loan which the eastern investor made at 6 per cent usually cost 
the borrower UV or 10 pe ent. 

If he had said that a small portion of the loans from a few 
localities sometimes cost the borrower S or 10 per cent, but 
that the credit of farmers of better known and more reliable 
States is now extended to these places of poor farm credit, so | 
that they borrow at a lower rate, his statement would have been 
more pearly correet, 

ADVERTISI OANS AT © PER CEN 

MM Speaker, accuracy of statement in dealing with either 
borrowers « investors not a characteristic of the Federal 
farm Loan Board. The loans now made to landowners by the 
federal land banks bear interest at the rate of 54 per cent per 
innum, The borrower pays at that rate for every dollar that 
he owe every minute that he owes it. To show the de- 
ceptive character of the propaganda perpetrated on borrowers 
[ will quote in full an advertisement that appeared in the Corsi- | 
ana Democrat and ‘Truth, published at Corsicana, Tex. : 

hit OOUD-ROADS PROBLEM SOLVED, 
_It the farmers of Navarro County will transfer their farm mortgages 
that they are paying 8 per cent and 10 per cent interest on to the Corsi- 
ana National Farm Loan Association, where they only have to pay 3.6 
er cent interest if they keep it for 35 years, or 54 per cent if they keep 
t in 5 or 10 years, the difference in a few years will be eneugh to 
ke every ibliec road in Navarro County. 
his association has loaned one-half million dollars on this plan sine 
] 1 are erest n cheaper money, se¢ 


pe 
J. Y¥. Ropers, Seerctary-Treasurer, 
O ffice er First State Bank, Corsicana, Tea. 
When 1 reat that advertisement, stating that money would be 


loaned for 35 years at 3.6 per cent, I decided that Corsicana 


would soon have a new secretary-treasurer, because the Federal 
Farm Loan Board could not be expected to permit such gross 
misrepresentation. 
Bull 


“err of 


jugs 


On referring to page 6 of the Borrowers’ 
‘tin of the April-May issue I discovered that by a peculiar 


ontradictor 





bonds defeais the purpose of the graduated income tax. The 
very rich man is exempted from a tax of 77 per cent, the man 
with an income of more than $2,000 to $6,000 is exempted from a 
tax of 6 per cent, and the man with an income of $2,000 or less 
is not granted any exenrption whatever on Federal farm-loan 
This is an unfair discrimination in favor of the rich. 

Mr. Speaker, the Federal farm loan system was devised for a 
good object, but changed conditions and the open and flagrant 
violations of the law by the Federal Farm Loan Board are 
perverting it from the purposes for which it was intended. 

CHANGES BY WAR. 

When the proposed law was first considered there was no 
Federal income tax. When the law was enacted the Federa| 
income tax was only 6 per cent. Now the highest income tax }s 
77 per cent. When the law was enacted the national debt was 
only about $1,000,000,000; now the national debt is about 


BROUGHT 


statements the official organ of the | $26,000,000,000. 
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Iivery citizen of the United Siates ought to pay his fair share | pay r nning expenses. If this institution ey aoes pay th 
of the enormous war debt. of maintenance, it will do something that no other Govern 
The Federal Farm Loan System is now being used to finance | institution has ever yet done in the history of this Nation 
wealthy landowners in a way not expected by the framers of * In the report it is stated : ‘ There was in some quarters a n 
he law. taken impression that there was an element of philanthropy ¢ 
VEALTH VESTORS ESCAPE TAXATION. paternalism in the system—that it was designed eclit 
Phe transformation of taxable farm mortgages into tax-free | persons unable to get credit elsewhere Why « 


Federal land bank bonds enables the wealthy investor to escape | protest when not accused? 
he payment of his just share of taxes, while the farmer, the ~ For explanation examine the loans that have bh 
erchant, the miner, and the manufacturer will be required to | The two banner States are Texas and North Dakota. Texas! 


nay heavier taxes, and the cost of living will be made higher to | rowed $15,568,461; North Dakota, $10,524,500, v Ii) 
ie consumer. has borrowed but $2,551,850. 
The present mortgage indebtedness on farms is estimated to REPORT IS EX 


$4,500,000,000, The Federal Farm Loan Board is endeavoring “ Ts there any room for suspicion that the large amounts l 
et its borrowers to refund old mortgages with bigger ones. | 5, texas and North Dakota were in any degree due to tl 
in a few years the mortgage indebtedness on farms is likely to | that these borrowers were ‘unable to get credit 
,000,000,000. The joint-stock land banks and Federal land | q¢ the ereg difference in the wealth and population bety 
<s are factories in which taxable mortgages are made over yw, ' and Texas as compared with Illinois did not 
ito tax-free bonds. Tax dodgers can buy them and evade pay the wer, the report itself furnishes the explanation. 
ar taxes and local taxes, éPoaxas } nefitu Pade 








Cc eisewlht 





f rexas has a constitution that prohibits the mortgaging « 
i do not ask for a repeal of the Federal farm loan a homestead that contains less than 200 acres. It is hard to fig 
e lax-exemption section should be amended, and the loans | pow any of this money could be used in Texas to purchasi 
ld be made in amounts not exceeding $10,000 to each farm home. It is equally appar nt that most of the loans a 
nd the borrower should be a farmer who honestly cultivates Texas were more or less speculative. In short, thes 
is own farm ; 7 largely made for real estate promotion schemes 
| protest against the economic crimes that are committed in “How about North Dakota? Why are the loans lare 
name of the Federal farm loan act. The farmers of Penn- ;)9¢ State? North Dakota has been blessed with a n np 
nia and of the United States will be opposed to the tax | go¢jalistic, Bolshevistic legislature, and true to their { 
ption of honds when they know the truth. they have been trying several socialistic schemes. Among ¢ 


REVIEW OF THE FARM-LOAN SYSTEM in order to enable the farmer to escape from the obligation 


| desire to refer to a statement by Hon. William E. Humphrey, | Of his contracts, they provided that under certain circumstan: 
Vashington. It is a complete discussion of the Federal | the North Dakota farmer might contract debts that v 
loan law by a man who served in Congress for 14 years ; 2 prior lien on his farm to any mortgage that he 
the State of Washington and was recognized as a leading | OY Might thereafter execute 
ker and debater. Since this was written by Mr. Humphrey, G RISKS ON LOA 
iederal land banks have greatly increased their loans in “All the sophistry, explanations, and cover 


etter agricultural States. Secretary of the Treasury may offer can not hide the 1 

iis statement by ex-Congressman Humphrey and the article to | that the large loans made in Texas and in North Dakota we 
he refers, written by Mr. Chassell, were based on calcula- | largely due to the fact that those loans were made to those who 
made under the revenue-tax law of 1917. The evils and | to some extent, were ‘unable to get credit elsewher It 
istencies to which they refer have been made worse by | certain that the private loan institutions were not satisfi 
venue liw since enacted and now in force. The statemen the security that satisfied the farm-loan officia The larg 
: oans made in Texas and North Dakota may 
other socialistic bubble, athered and inflated by tle tration of ‘ fools rush in where angels fe 


Lu) ¢t ‘ 
ment, has been saved from collapse only by the powerful | demonstrate that men will loan the money of the ¢ 
lant of millions of dollars taken from the National Treas erms that they would not loan their ow! 
In the midst of war, when the Nation was appealing 1% oer neuen emteunenes 
millions needed for war purposes were taken from the 4 < k 
al Treasury and given to the Federal farm-loan banks to UT cou the great purpose of the farm-loan 


he system from disaster. aid the farmer and to encourage the buying of farms and 
t this system was loudly proclaimed as the one socialisti building of homes. The number of loans that hay > beet 
e that would demonstrate the benefits and the beauties of | t© purchase homes is practically none, while the loans 1 
ment ownership and it has. have been made to purchase land for any purpose what 
ie purpose of the act creating these banks was declared | 2@Ve been almost negligible. Practically all the loan that 
to provide capital for agricultural development, to create been made by Federal farm loan banks were mad 
lard forms of investments based upon farm mortgages, and | ¢Xisting indebtedness. Does this benefit 
equalize interest rates on farm mortgages. A more correct | 12 unusual cases, it is doubtful. 
vould be ‘an act to tax the American people to give special! “ Remember, these loans are not made to the | 
ges to a few well-to-do farmers, to furnish the super hungry trying to secure a home, but to the well-t 


} . : ° : . . he ¢ orare orme Try ” oO °r nrom (yf ‘ 
he most profitable investment in the world, and to give | the average farmer borrows nins 

a legitimate way to escape payment of their income tax, | Mr 

<credit Government bonds and increase the burden of taxa- 10 ‘D I vA 


f the American people. A splendid and exhaustive “Ts a loan at low interest for a long period of s 
upon the workings of the lederal loan system by BF. D. | 1 with it the delusive promise that ‘it will never ha 
‘ll, secretary of the Farm Mortgage Bankers’ Association | paid’ of advantage to the borrower? Does such a loan 1 
erica, was published in the January, 1919, bulletin of that | thrift? Does it not lead to speculation, to extravagal 
ation. This article should be read by every Member of the | the incurring of indebtedness that more than counterba! 
Congres ; ' any advantage of low interest? It is « l , 
EULOGISTIC VERBIAGE whether making the borrowing of money easy is an ad 


the average human being We know that i al ; 





ietimes a Government report contains some fa 


f you have the patience to dig it out from under th most disastrous 
‘tie verbiage intended to conceal it. The philosopher who “ 
at ‘language was made to conceal thought,’ anticipated “The Government order to mak 
rage Government report. These thoughts are sugges alaries of agents, printed thousands of ¢ 
examination of the second annual report of the Federal | expense, and sent them through the post off 
Loan Board, bearing date of January 2, 1919. According | Some of the methods used in advertisi ere 
report the system is almost self-supporting. Like all | reprehensible They were misleading and d to 
nent institutions, when reported by those responsible for | Some of these advertisements contained lt - 


whose jobs depend upon its continuance, while it never is | these words: ‘ Mortgages You Never Have to P B 
iyS is going to be self-supporting. As these banks wer “Again, it is stated: ‘ Under the new land ! 

Co establish them, $9,000,000 by the Government, on whic! a “mortgage you never have to pay ba: 

ly no interest and which they will probably never repay, “Again, it is stated: ‘ These small payments ( 
ainly indicates financial ability of high order that under | cipal and by adding to them the interest they earn t] 
reumstances its managers can almost make the system | mortgage off fer you 














RUG? 





Such circulars, if issued by a private institution, would be 
denied the use of the mails on the ground of palpable fraud, 
und these responsible for their circulation would be lucky if 
they kept outside prison walls. And for such purposes, in the 
days whe we are burdened with taxes, do we use the public 


money ! 

“But 
remember only 
ate of loaning. 


is un advantage to the farmer to receive these loans, 
1 out of 161 farmers annually gets the benefit at 


the present If he gets any benefit, then some one 


must pay for it, including 160 of his neighbors who do not re- 
ceive it. Why should the Government loan the public money 
to the Why should the farmer get public money on a 
mortgage « his farm and that privilege be denied to a man 
who has a mortgage on his home in the same town or city? The 
qlovernment never made a dollar; it never did and never can 
produce 2 dollar. The money that the Government loans to one 
itizen is taken from another. If the fate of the Nation de- 
pended upon it, the Government could not create a single dollar. 
rhe money that this Government takes through the Federal loan 
banks and loans to 1 family out of 605 is money that is taken 
from the other 604. What right has the Nation to show such 


It can not be justified on the ground of charity or 
for it is taken from all classes, rich and poor alike, 
While there may be some question 
these loans are benefited 
increases the taxes of 


favoritism? 
philanthropy, 
and given to the well to do. 


as to whether or not the recipients of 


thereby, there can be no question that it 
all other taxpayers. 
BENEFITS THE SUPLRRICH 
‘The act creating these Federal loan banks provided that the 


bonds of these banks be free from taxation ef every kind. In 
justice to Congress it should be said that the most serious result 
of this worst feature of the act was not anticipated, and has 
arisen since Congress passed the luw, owing to the vast issue of 
Government bonds to carry on the war and the heavy income 
that have been levied. We have a remarkable situation 
in this country to-day. A bond issued by one of these banks is 
worth more than a bond issued by the Government. The creature 
greater than the creator. A Liberty bond to-day is 
worth about 97, while a Federal Jand-bank bond is worth from 
1044 to 107. If those dreaming socialistic theorists who have 
so persistently preached that the credit of the Government is 
inlimited will take a look at these figures they will change their 
opinion, if facts will change it. One of these tax-free bonds, 
drawing 5 per cent interest, in the hands of a multimillionaire, 
whose annual income is more than a million dollars, would 
enable him to save $38 out of every $50 interest that he receives, 
ustead of paying it to the Government, as he would have to do 
upon other securities. In other words, the Government loses $38 
out of every $50 on these bonds, and this loss the other tax- 
payers must make up. These tax-free 5 per cent bonds in the 
hands of the superrich are worth 21.75 per cent annually, the 
and most profitable investment in the world, furnished by 
the Government at the expenses of the other taxpayers, to the 
206 richest people in America. ‘These are the legitimate fruits 
of this impractical socialistic plan, and yet it is done in the name 
of 


Lia Xe 


hecomes 


ihe poor 


PROPOS Is 1 
l in time of war, many of them at great sacrifice, 
rty bonds, and they were content to accept from the 
44 per cent interest, and even less, if the Liberty 
present depreciation. Yet the Gov- 
its money and uses it, not for war 
gives it to banks that issue bonds that 
enable the Nation's richest citizens to secure an income of 
21.75 per cen This is an unconscionable and exorbitant profit 


rhe people 
bought Libe 
Government 
to remain at the 
millions of 


bonds are 
ernment takes 


these 


purposes, put 


civen to the very class in this country that needs it least, and 
at the same time increases by that much the burdens of the 
other taxpayers. Or, to put it in another way, while the ordi- 
nary individual must be content with 44 per cent interest on 
depreciated Liberty bonds, the superrich secure on Federal 


farm-loan bonds 21.75 per cent. Notwithstanding all this, the 
theorist, saturated with his socialistic sophistry, actually thinks 
hat this system is for the benefit of the people. 

‘We should not forget that there are enough individuals in 
the United States whose annual is over $1,000,000 to 


income 


absorb all the bonds of these banks, and he would be devoid 
f ordinary reason that did not know that most of these bonds 
il! soon be owned by this rich, favored class. 


ILLEGITIMATE PROFIT FOR MILLIONAIRES. 

it is no reason to condemn a millionaire because he makes 
21.75 per cent on his money. He might be engaged 
great industrial undertaking where the executive 
d and the risk incurred and the benefit given to 


such profits. But in the case of 


"17 } 
whnuatis 
Sotle 


ibil 


ty require 
: at 


Why frei 
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bank bond this is illegitimate 


the 
by the favor of the Government, for he takes no chances, { 
nishes no executive ability, and adds nothing to the indusi 


farm-loan an protit 


of the world. He simply escapes paying the Government | 
just part of the money that is necessary to meet the expense: 
incurred by the Great War. Here is an illustration of an uni 
profit given directly to a favored few by Government fy 
that can not be justified on any principle of charity, ones 
business, or morals, or of the just exercise of Govern 
authority. 

“Another thing: The selling of these tax-free bonds has }) 
very marked effect in depreciating Liberty loan bonds, yo 
largely because these tax-free bonds are worth to the very ri 
21.75 per cent. Every person in America that has bought 
Liberty bond has sustained a loss of from $3 to $4 on ev 
$100 worth purchased. The poor man that gave to his count 
by buying a Liberty bond that cost him $100 has lost $4. 1) 
widow that from her savings or from what she has inl 
that gave $1,000 has lost $40. The purchasers of the bonds 
of the last Liberty loan at the present price of these }o1 
have lost $240,000,000. ‘This loss is largely due to the iay 
bonds of the Federal farm-loan banks. 

“The Treasury Department has recognized these facts 
now proposes that the Government itself shall buy these bond 
That is, the Treasury Department now proposes to take $200 
000,000 of the money that the people have given to the Na 
on the supposition that this sum was to be used to carry 
the war and give it to these Federal loan banks in order 
a favored few may be benefited as above illustrated. 

rRnoritTs 

“Wlere is the way this paternal socialistic institution 
fits all of the people: We will take the case of a farmer, 
Towa farmer, for in that State the average beneficiary of | 
Goveynment charity owns property worth al $15,004 
This farmer has a loan at 6 per cent from some private ins 
tion. He replaces it by a loan from the Federal farm-loan }): 
at 54 per cent. He saves $5. The $1,000 that the farme 
ceives represenis a bond bought by a millionaire inv 
Being tax free, the entire $50 interest that the millionair 
vestor reccives on this bond he puts in his pocket instead « 
giving $33.50 of it to the Government, as he would if it « 
from other security. In local taxes this $1,000 bond escape 
least $5 additional taxes. Here is the net result of this Go 
ment owned and operated bank scheme as at present run: 

On a $1,000 loan. 


AND LOSSES, 


least 


Farmer saves Sees 
Multimillionaire makes ; 
Federal Government loses income tax. ..--.~---.-. 
Local government loses various taxes... .-_--- 


| 


American people pay. Mitieidle us fivadlaenchatelietgis neotenic sabes 
To give farmer______~- ae ea . 
COOSES -ABTEORT ODIO sven merenibenaninpatnies 


To give farmer. — ‘ ee : 

(These computations were made when the revenue law of 1917 
in effect. Under the law of 1919 the cost would be greater.-W. © 

‘Never in the history of government has there been suc! 
obnoxious and vicious example of taxing all the people for | 
benefit of the rich. Never has there been such a viciou- 
unjustifiable example of class legislation. If these farmers, 0 
ing, on an average, property worth more than $5,000, must be 
objects of Government charity, then it would cost about 
eighth of the present plan to give them the money direct. 

“This extravagant cost in relation to the benefits give 
characteristic of all Government-operated business undertaki 
I know of no Government institution that does not 
times aS much in proportion to the benefits received as sim 
institutions operated by private concerns. 

RESULTS EPITOMIZED. 

‘Ts class legislation of the most vicious character. 

“ Benefits only the few very rich and the few that receive 
salaries for conducting the business. 

“ Uses public money to make private loans to a favored 

‘“ Loans largest in States where security is poorest. 

* Promotes speculation and extravagance; discourages 
omy and thrift. 

“ Does not promote home building or farm buying 

‘ Benefits only 1 farmer out of 161 each year. (In two 
loans were made to about 1 farmer in 100.) 

* Only 1 family out of 605 given the privilege. 

* Borrowers are the well to do and not the poor. 


cost se 





“Average borrower owns property worth $5,000 or more 
* Costs the Government $7.70 to give farmer $1. 
“Far cheaper to make direct appropriation from Nati 





Treasury to the borrowers. 
“Enables the 206 richest individuals in America to pi 
bonds drawing interest equal to 21.75 per cent. 
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‘Enables this class to escape paying their income tax. Among the powers of the Federal Farm Loan Board is the power 
= Depreciates the price of Liberty bonds. - are eae po a Oem ae t tel ia fa — oT en 
“Ts a discrimination in favor of the superrich before un holders’ liability is double eee noun of to k ~~ ae an 
newn in modern government. | thorized by its charter to make farm loans in the State in which 
“Causes loss of many millions of dollars each year to the | owes eee eas te honk Ee en ee ee 
(iovernment, that other taxpayers must pay. i than 5 nor mor than 40 years, and unde 1 , eal : ai onal 
1 know that the above facts in regard to this pet socialistic | of the Federal Farm Loan Board to issue farm-loan bonds 1 to exceed 
scheme of this administration that has received such extrava- | "tee" Umes the amount of its capital and surplus, 
rant praise from many Congressmen whose volume of words | SECURITY APPROVED BY UNIT! ES GOV! 1 
was in reverse ratio to their volume of thinking seems astonish- lis mortgages on farm lands or United States Government bonds or 
ne. but the truth of every statement made is demonstrated by | Cetificates of indebtedness are deposited with a registrar approved by 
: z : . a - — ¢ the farm loan board at Washington as collateral security for the 
the report of the secretary of the Treasury referred to, if one | bonds. The mortgages are limited by law to one-half of the value of 
































<° 








ill but have the patience to dig these facts out of the lauda- | the land and 20 per cent of the value of permanent, insured improv 
ory language that conceals them. This farm-loan banking un- | ™¢®ts, Such value to be determined by an appraiser of the Federal farm 
: ee we ert ao ss . : loan board. Before bonds are issued the original application and ap 
lertaking, like all other socialistic propositions, is fundamen- praiser’s report, on which such loans are based. must be submitted and 
tally wrong, based upon the idea that it is an advantage to an | 2pproved by the Federal farm loan board in Washington, The bank 
. * . . . per S er ‘ede arter a ve CT S rvision nad I 
ndividual to get something for nothing. This always weakens | PP*38S aa , iio See Nereraens Raperenen, Gee may 
ie : : . v designated by le pecretary of the reasury 1 f il ag t 0 
elf-reliance, takes away the incentive to endeavor, and lessens | the Government and a depositary of public funds 
ie capacity. ria teat " 
The foundation of socialism is boftomed upon the proposi- | The | ia J *y : ; i 
: . he Lincoln Joint Stock Land Bank (Lincoln, Nebr 
on that a dead corpse is worth more than 2 live man. i's Sean Sein a ahs Lanne Sadan iene Lane tas ini 
rigage oi 0 Mt 4nco HO Ch ana > \ I oniil ‘ 
SOMETHING OF NOTHING. he States of Nebraska and fow The Lincoln Joint Stock Land 
ene , Bank is closely connected with the Lit n Tr ( of Liucoln, Nebr., 
* Socialism and perpetual motion are born of the same hope— | an established mortgage institutior 
create something out of nothing. The socialistic dreamer | Virginian Joint Stock Land ik (Charleston, W. Va. 
\l the perpetual-motion crank ‘are of imagination all com- | ,, Mo*t#ase loans are confined to the S Tawi y eo 
t, both seeking the impossible, both trying to accomplish Arkansas Joint Stock Land Bank, M ippi Joint Stock Land Bank 
hat only the Infinite can do, and both with a kink in their ———— am.) ; ; 

. . ° » . rtgage Of S ure col red to the States ot kad anc is 
ental machinery that makes it impossible for them to see the sippi ees a wae sages ee nn ae ty ch gy oe _ aaa a - ust 
tility of their hopes. | Co., of Memphis, enn., which has a long, successful record handlin 
“In every department of government to-day we have these | mortgage loans on the rich alluvial Mississippi delta lands in t 
i s ; : : : States. 
eformers, these saviors of the people, each with his own pet — Foint Stock Land Bank (Sioux City. Iowa 

7 wa Jc Sto Zand bank (S1oux ity, wa) 
perpetual-motion’ plan. Always, however, these plans agree | Mortgage loans confined to the States of lowa and South Dakota. 
one respect, and that is that it must be done by the Govern- | os oe ae Land Bank is closely associated with the Farmers 
, . 7 ry 20an C rust ne @ Sioux ¢ 
ent out of the National Treasury. The promoters of these | man ' 7 _—— 
practical, chimerical, and crazy schemes have multiplied and | LEGAL FOR TRUST FUNDS AND SECURITY FOR DEFY 
ospered greatly under this administration, They have in-} , the gy oe — moe ae samme ore oe ate fee alt 
’ 2 . Sans , , . 1duciary and trus unds under the jurisdiction ¢ e ederal novern- 
ienced even those in the seats of the mighty. In every bureau |} aman acceptable amet anges postal seman aaa ain thee. denenihe 
d in at least two of the Cabinet places there are to-day these of governmental funds 
' cialistic uplifters, obsessed with the fatal fallacy that the | EXEMPTION FROM TAXATION 
ld, by the use of Government money, Can lift itself over the | t ides t f l bonds i 1 under tl 
. r ite . . . a te an aes me ac provides that “ farm-loan bonds issued under the prov 
ce by its boot straps. And what makes one so infernally im- this act shall be deemed and held to be instrumentalities 
ent is that so many of this class are paid by the Government rnment of the United States, and as such they and the i: v 
they propagate their lunacy.” derived therefrom shall be exempt from Federal, State, municipal, and 
. . local taxation.’ It will be noted that this exemption clause covers com- 
Y OF CIRCULAR ISSUED BY BANKERS’ MORTGAGE CO., CHICAGO. pletely all forms of taxation exclusive of inheritance taxes, and includes 
. $43 eke : . both principal and interest 

ee “jnstrumentalities of the United States Government Five ; : 

ent farm-loan bonds, issued under the Federal farm-loan act, PY OF CIRCUI ADVERTISING FEDERAL LAND-BANK BOND 

ed November 1, 1918, due November 1, 1938—-Redeemable at par 2 Od a ee 1 } ‘ i t ¢ ] } ; r 

accrued interest on any interest date after five years from date | “'*.000,00) —— ata aaa 7 a the Fe oo Temes tieten teas : 

ue—Coupon bonds fully registerable and interchangeable—De- | See nf the Seensury Desartment ef the Ui eg ee ly Dated 

nation, $1,000—Interest payable semiannually, May 1 and No- | ain 7 1919. Du hae? 1939. Redeemable : e oie and int aa 7 

ber 1—Principal and interest payable at the bank of issue or | Senin Geena ceeded are — ‘aote ‘ a say ya wes M: a 

ectible through the office of the undersigned—Exempt from all | ae mo ee 1 an acid eee s t pol Weder I ~~ 1 "t , -- e 

ederal, State, municipal, and local taxation, excepting only in a Mor gh scan om Prin tral pa} le ak tea at tee ‘Conon 

a . tamen deral serve bank incips ayable ¢s bank « ssue. yt 

TARO eae. ' . octal ind revistered bonds (interchangeable) in denominations of $1,000, 

act of Congress these bonds are declared instrumentalities of the $500, $100, $50, and $25 Exempt from federal, State, municipal, and 

ronment of the United States and are prepared and engraved by | local taxation 
Creasury Department. They are secured by cither first farm mort- | Federal land-ban! is are declared by Congrs : " : 
or "tte Sts = We oud - “s ‘ a inmea ia indahtod. ; ederal land-bs k bone are decta 0) mncress to | ins 

r United tates Government bonds or certificates of indel l ties of the Government of the United States, and as such, ex ‘ 

na ‘ ; : . ‘ederal, State 1unicips and loc: axatk 
he principal and interest of these bonds are exempt from Federal, ~~, oe —: a wo ne deinen teat : 

municipal, and local taxation, except inheritance taxes. This | tl ft ot liberty ~ ne Saas Salad an Say en . , 

ption includes the Federal income tax, and income from these bonds | ‘™©, ee a ee ee } ; 

1ot be inciuded in income-tax returns. The 12 Federal land banks were organized y the United States Goy- 

se bonds and the collateral pledged as security have been ap ernment with an original $9,000,000 capita ock which has since been 

i by the Federal Farm Loan Board of the United States Govern- | increased through operations of the syste © over $19,500,000. The 

Federal land banks were created to mect gricultural needs of the 
. 5 ' Inited States as the Federal serve banl lesigned to meet the 
anks operate under Federal charter and Government supervision, eee —. pn aio ing needs ; 

ay be designated by the Secretary of the Treasury as financial “In order to avoid confusion it should be noted that the bonds of the 

or the Government and depositaries of public funds. | Federal land banks are issued by banks created by the United States 

za’ investment for all fiduciary and trust funds under the juris | Government in which banks the Government owns a substantial amount 
of the Federal Government and acceptable as security for postal | 6% the stock. All 12 Federal land banks are liable for the ultimate pay- 
and all other deposits of governmental funds. ment of all bonds issued by each and every Fedcral land bank. it 

Attorney General of the United States has rendered an opinion Joint stock land banks are organized under the same act of Congres 

g the constitutionality of the act and tle validity of the pro- ad ane auenadl ain “teeta agers vegies : ‘Ghaemenne Iding 
: ; : | but are owned by private interests, the United States Government holding 
exempting the bonds from taxation. , none of the stock, and there is no liability on the part of on int stock 

e to yield over 44 per cent to the optional maturity and 5 per cent land bank for the obligation of the others 

a ea 5 ER Bel ; k ; ee Federal land bank bonds are secured by deposit of an equal amount 

atements herein are official, or based en information which we | of United States Government bonds or first mortgages on farm is 
as reliable, and while we do not guarantee them they are the cultivated by the owner, which mortzgag are appraised an 
n which we have acted in the purchase of these bonds. teed by the local National Farm Loan Association of whicl 
BANKERS’ MORTGAGE CO., rower is a member and stockholder. Each stockholder is 
: ‘ 208 South La Salle Street, Chicag | twice the par value of his stock. Before the loan is mad 
‘hone, Harrison 8200.) lerty must be examined and a separate ap] ind wri 
THE FEDERAL FARM-LOAN ACI made by an appraiser or appraisers appointed by tl I . 
Loan Board. This appraisal must be finally confirmed the directors 
lederal farm-loan act was approved by Congress July 17, 1916, | of the Federal land bank of the district, and before a bond issue is 
vide capital for agricultural development, to create standard | allowed the original application and appraise: report on which each 
investment based upon farm mortgages, to equalize rates of | loan is based must be examined and | 1 upon by the securities 

t upon farm loans, to create Government depositaries and finan- | department of the Federal Farm Loan Board in Washington. No 

a for the United States, and for other purposes. It creates, | mortgage loan may be made in excess of $10,000 nor may it exceed 

oe Department of the Treasury, a Federal Farm Loan Bureau, | one-half the appraised value of the land mortgaged and 20 per cent 
| the general supervision of the’ Federal'Farm Loan Board. This | of the appraised value of permanent insured improvements thereon. 
: Loan Board shall consist of five.members, including the Secre- | The mortgagor contracts to reduce the amount of his loan by annual or 

the Treasury and four members to be appointed by the Presi- | semiannual payments of principal with payments of interest, thereby 





t the United States, by and with the consent of the Senate, 
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constantly increasing the margin of security. 
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ref an extraordi ry document and seems either to have been 
carelessly as the result of a strange ignorance of faets and to hay; 
based upon supposed conditions which do n ‘xist, or else th 
ture was dé ed vd 1 ed enemy of the administrat 
this offic 
The senate nt resolution irs dat iM h 20, 1919, and 
it as follow 
7 \ 1¢ LY 
“(By & { ] nad I ns.) 
Kt 0 ri examination oil iat 3 | n 
Gor n 
Whe s failur mor tior nks of United Sta 
the cause of great rel among innocent depositors ai 
holders and, in se have been brought about by 
adequate examinat tional banks under t xis 
f tt United Stat Sl itly illus l in tl citi 
ide and. Santa Ros in the State of ¢ rnia: and 
\W herea it is appgre! that Lor areful examination of 
inks is required: Now, thereft ve j 
Resolved sj the senate and a mblu, joi j rh } LA 
f State of California het I lat Cc ) 
egisiati 1 I t ) t eX it 
v in tl United States ind be it further 
That r Senator ad Rept itative ( 
n d t irthe 
e Phat t ( i f ‘ nat ind ) I 
d forward copics of t é ! » tl h i 
Preasury, the President Senate of the United § 
( Llous« f Repres S$ id ich of ¢ fo 
tors and R ntative in ¢ 
r i in t resol ‘ t lt ) i 
{ ) national ban yin i I 
$s; ont contrary the re ds indicate learly ce 
rati le t administ 
( ‘ ~ i ti ) eich 
f ti na i This is tl t i 
I t! this I ived during the five 3 of 
tia iS pprro sug Z il he examinatio 
nade ve é é not ficiently rigid. 
Bee f conspicu fliciency of tl bank « 
¢ i ipervis ‘ 1 some of th rin 
Ci 0 7 2 i decided to abolish the 
‘ iv ( ex i ly it ed it } 
I r-! ass lon f do away} § 
} ouse ex this t was the ¢ iring llouse 
of San F co Wirhin the st few days a k 
other import ( i e ¢ West called ; ‘ 
nmending in sti t s tl fi -iency f natio 
tions s now conducted, ir entalliv mentioned that 
ssocintion of is cit ad als ¢ “ with its rin, 
mi s bec f the x vork do i I 
cx iners 
| t < Kar tions and i 
t} ‘ oO t I ‘ pa 
‘ i ti ens y Immur 
es recor fhe time of the great 
< has r bee ubjected | 
pa ’ months of President Wilson's 
ation, which ineludes 1 entire period of our ar 
19 months, al MI f reconstruction an 
et the records sl the national-bank failures | 
each 1 0 national ba tion was sixteen tim 
25 years pricr to 1917 3; during the past 27 
anc recons t 
h fk t Or 
Now = ft t Stat ( The reco Vv : 
t past th hus I I iti bank 
4 
pas 4 tl} e onty I 
fai i rnia, t wit 
} Growe! Na nal Bank f Riverside, ¢ 
failec , 1904, nd paid leposito 100 ceni n 
‘ t rin il of their depe 
(2 I Oakland Nat laf Ban which failed tm April, 
paid its positors 100 cents on tl } ar on principal, tog 
iT ] ) ts t \ pt cert ust v he ‘ int —{ 
{ TT > SANT Ro a Nati nai nk 0 santa Ros » La f 
in September last and whien is still being liquidated. 17 
as ly been sentenced to th 
I fe which tHe lati wv t ‘ 
ti closing of the Sar Ros 
nta Rosa Savings Bank, under the sat 
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As compared with the 


of only one national bank in California for more than 10 years 


two in more than 15 years (one of which paid depositors in full), |: 
te the 


your 


at 


January 1, 


tional, 
time th 


over 10 





tention 
1908, 
ineluding 
at the or 


years closed 





official fg 
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ires, whieh 


c hiel < 


show ; 
10 faileres of banking institutions other t5 
bank which failed i 
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in California 
n Santa Rosa 


fled in Cali 
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The reeords further 
nking 

ure 
inks 


(About 40 per cent of th 


It is not my purpose, in making these comparisons, 
cT 
ifornia. 
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show that since the inauguration of the national 
system in 1863 there have been at least four times many 
of banks other than national there have been national 
California. 


as 
s f 


in 


als oO 
California at this 
trust companics, 


in 
banks, 


institutions 
state 


banking 


ure national banks, the remaindei 


rivate banks.) 
1 


be 


understood 
ot 


to 
banking 
of that 


department 
department 1 


the 
work 


work of 
fact the 


methods 
matter 


ticizing the 
AS a 


or 
ot 


itled to high commendation, for, although the proportion of failures 


state 





as compared with the fail- 
compared with various 
is exceedingly favorable and reflects credit upon the super 


high 
record, 


has been 
California's 


banks in California 


of national banks, 


ier States, 
n authorities Furthermore, it is a pleasure to bear testimony 
the cooperation and cordial relations existing between the State 
king authorities of California and the Bureau of the Comptroller 
the Currency. 
May I venture to add that the very day I received your letter of 
h instant a former Member of Congress from the West, a Repub 
n, called at this office to say that he had originally been opposed 
me and had been critical of my methods and policies, but that he 
lesired to express strongly and unequivocally his commendation 
e work of this office and of the results which are being obtained 
r its present administration. He commented upon the greatly 
d mortality among national banks and the increased safety of 
ositors, and also upon the improved status which national-bank 
es now have from the standpoint of collateral or as investment, 
mentioned that the stock of one national bank in the West in which 
is largely interested had doubled in value in the past few years 
cenerously declared that although he did not agree with nm 


ks) and applications fox 


ically he thought it only just to avow his unqualified approval and 


endation of the administration of the comptroller'’s office. 
conclusion, I think it may interest you to know, in conne: 
the growth and development of the national banking system, that 
November 1, 1914, to June 1, 1919, this office has received 2,011 
ations for new national-bank charters (including 293 State banks 
nalizing), for extensions of charters, and for permission to in 
the capital of existing banks, while the total number of volur 
liquidations (exclusive > consolidations with other national 


ot 
aggregated only 


reduction of capital have 


tion 


the same period, 
Faithfully, yours, 
J WILLIAMS, 


Comptroll 


0. SKELTOS 


EDMUND PLATT, 


1‘ Committec, 





Chairman Banking and Curren 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
FROM TIIE REPORTS OF NATIONAL BANK EXAMINERS TO THI 
OLLER OF THE CURRENCY RELATIVE TO THE FAILURE, IN SEP 
1918, OF THE SANTA ROSA NATIONAL BANK, SANTA ROSA, CALII 
successful concealment during a long period of the true cons 


this bank can be directly ascribed to the fact that most of th 
and employees had knowledge, more or complete, of th 
irities and, in their respective spheres, aided in the concealment 


less 






were participants in a systematic and effective conspira ot 
ble completeness » 3 

s bank was strictly a family bank, with the complement 
directors which usually are a part of the equipment of such 
There appears never to have been, at least not within recent 
director of independent strength on the board. * * * The 


members of the Brush 
a majority of the d 
under the immediate 


Frank A. Brush, and other 
ned most of the stock but constituted 
solutely dominated the management 
cashier... © -.9 .° 


method of covering the various defalcations is set forth in gre 






the examiner in his report. The concealment was had by re 
sheets from the commercial individual ledgers and cards from 
ings and individual ledgers, the aggregate balances of which 
the amount of the difference which it was desired to conceal 
examinations all individual ledger sheets were kept in theiz 
places in the ledgers. When it was learned that an examine! 
the individual ledger sheets of the desired aggregate wet 




















removed and locked in a safe-deposit box, where they remai! 
he examination rial balances run by the examiners, theref« 
g with the general ledger controlling accounts. 
ke care of checks deposited while the ledger sheets w 
tious accounts were opened in which were deposited the gy 
the checks received for credit in the missing accounts 
rizing the situation with reference to the failure of the Sant 
nal Bank, it can be said that the failure was caused tl 
and cleverly concealed series of defalcations over period 
hich even an audit of the bank would probably have failed 
if the officers and clerks in the bank had had the opportunity 
of removing the individual ledger sheets, as the total 
rn | the individual ledgers agree with the total shown by; 
ledger, which is the controlling account of the bank 1 
I each individual account were audited and the depos 
checks carefully checked, there would be nothing to sch 
in the deposit account. Even the matter of calling in t 
of the various depositors would have failed to disclo th 
is the auditor would necessarily have called for only h 
s of individuals s were hown by the individual k ) 
unts with th ink 
feren to the f ies. where these forgeries we1 p l 
pondent ink, a as the practic in this bank, ai v 
ere paid at maturity out of the bank’s funds, the 
which the examiner could detect such forgeries 
tion with this failure it should be borne in mind th 
ngs Lank, a State institution, subject to State « re 
s ne office and had the san officers as D R 
sank This institution s closed by the § ut I s 
ne that the national bank was closed. Th d 
s identical in both cases cording to Exam I 
‘ m the ov t ily impos i 0 
Natior examiner to dis ‘ the defalk ns u 
een bi in the rar r the ynsp 
! 
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In tur House or Represenrariys 
lucsday, July &, 101 
Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. Speaker, under the 
to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp I include de pti | 
Representative Yates of his trip over the battle field I rance 
| The description is as follow 
( GRESSMAN YA‘ PRINCIPAL SPEAK \t INDEPENDE gE I) CELE- 
] rlON, GIVES GRAPH Desel ri ‘ Ii Lb gE I I f 
A welcome-home celebration for returned se ‘ 
fivell al Belleville yesterday as a fitt observiim of Indenens 
ence Day. The day's program, began i parznad 
throuch the main streets at 1.30 o'clock, closed tl} } rye nt, 
“Our Boys,” at the fair grounds last night 
rhe parade was led by a l, and, in addition to hundreds 
| Of the former soldiers, «cs legations rom tbor and fraternal 
organizations, the riding club, and Camp Fire Girls marched 
The afternoon’s program was featured by athletic contests, 2 
band concert, and a dance. Congressman RicHarp Y 
mer governor of Illinois, delivered the principal address i 
described in detail his recent visit to the war zones in Eur 
| Scenes of the war, including the American attack at ¢ 
| Thierry, were depicted in the pageant, which was give! ‘ 
| the direction of Prof. Ebsen. The township high-school girls 
} took a prominent part in the pageant, the “1 
being one of the features of the program 
| Congressman YATES spoke as follows 
“The last time I was in Belleville 1 told you | 
} would try to get to France—in the Arn Poss 
other capacity if that proved impossible. 
| *Upon my return I have the honor to report that I « y ) 
France. I did not get into the Army, but I , 
Congress. 
‘So lL saw France, not as a soldier but as a Cong 
| * Durin 2 unforgettable days, April 3 to M: I ! 
every day and almost every hour to seldie1 
| of their experiences, 
* During 16 days I traveled 1,600 ile I t . 
| Army automobile, visiting parts of Fran Belg J 
burg, and Germany. 
“TT saw great seas and great cities al ‘ ' 
fice; saw where Americans looked into tI j s nt 
| the mouth of hell, into the face of God. 
“T talked with a man who had give ‘a ne ‘ 
forever from his precious body, leaving a smooth, roune 
forlorn and all but useless. I talked to many such me 
‘I talked to a boy not old enough to vot« ho ‘ 
leg, to be cut off forever fro his precious ’ le 
smooth, round stump, almost useles Ye 1 : 
with such a boy. I talked ith mat 
I talked with a boy who ry dl f - 
nd another his left thigl He | . 
ereafter: lLis walk will onl be 
hobble—the walk of this tall, bright, hands« ‘ 
Ll talked with a boy nose eves 
ng, thinking erprising, forward-loo ‘ 
doomed to the appalling captivi f b 
and feet, these eves and faces, annihbil: a ‘ 
W hey eve come | I No; the 
b: Te ve s from now, 20 y« f 
iis ing daily sacrifices ill go on 
‘And I si K spots B \\ 
orest, 3.000 feet from 0 l i " 
wes 6.000 American boys do 
ittle forest, filled h tangied ‘ f 
rocks, and little hid fissures 
trees id tumble ‘ 
concrete peepho G 
branches, so tha ! 10 ’ 
who s our esco!l a ! I 
vhen we had followed him 0 
over and under, I for o 
nack and without any b le ] 
oy saw the 1 ned ft ( "| 
| Rheims, Montf Grand P dj 
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oOo on, some of them, like Vaux, utterly destraved by o own 
rt leery } 
WAS ir VERDI 
I saw the citadel of Verdur I saw the * saered road’ from 
Bar-le-duc to Verdun, well named ‘the sacred road,’ because, 
h its irface like a floor and its superb 100-foot width, it 


accommodated four trains, two moving to Verdun and two com- 
back, trains of motor trucks, or camions going 
Verdun loaded and coming back unloaded, thereby feeding 


four lorries, 


men and feeding the guns—a supply that never failed for 
our long, awful years—four trains of trucks, each train 20 
niles long 

‘T talked with Belgians in Belgium, including a Belgian staff 
ofticers of the King; talked with Luxemburgers in Luxemburg, 
Diekirch, Bissen, Yungeligen, and Ettelbruck. 

‘T talked with a few Germans in Germany and a few German 
prisoners. I suw Cologne, Neuwied, and Bonn, and Ansenach 
and Coblenz—all their faetories elattering, all their furnaces 
burning, all their wheels turning, all their activities apparently 
booming but a conquered land. 


‘Opposite Coblenz I went up and up and up, along the 1,000 
year-old royal road, and stood away at the top of the famous 
ith-ren-breit-stein fortress, supposed to be impregnable, but now 
-urrendered, and stood under the biggest Star-Spangled Banner 
the werld, with an American 6-inch gun on one side of me 
ind an American 64-inch gun on the other side, and looked west- 
vard and downward into and upon the city of Coblenz, proud 
nd populous and beautiful, occupied by American troops. 


inh 


“At Cumel, at Romagne, and at every turn I saw the white 
erosses and the low mounds, and our escert would say: ‘ Here 
are the boys, or ‘Some of the boys are here. They lie near 
where they fell. Beautiful cemeteries iike that one at Ro- 
nugne (ultimately to contain 30,000 bedies) are to receive 
hem all, as they one after the other are removed from the 
emporary graveyards to the big, beautiful places provided by 
ind under our Government for their final resting place. 

‘If a boy of mine were buried there I would, with his mother’s 
permission, leave his precious, blessed, clorious body there 
here where his biood had mad spot France forever 
Ameri 

“On Fame’s eternal camping ground 
Their sil ent tents are spread 
\nd Glory guards with solemn rou! 
The biveuac of the dead. 
SPOTS THA ARE AMEKLI 
fwo lundred and fifty thousand Americans have shed their 
hbiood-——114,000 have died. Two hundred and fifty thousand 


have been made red 
accordingly, 


spots in far-off France, once beautiful spots, 
American blood, and every one of those spots is, 
forever American, yea, forever America. 


hy 


The night before he was killed in actior young English- 
Rupert Brooke, wrote his mother: 
And if IT die, let 
rhis alone be said: 
Chat there is one 
Little corner of France 
That is forever Enclan: 
lust se, that warm crimson blood, that het-gushing blood, oO 
America, yea, of Tlinois, has made every foot of soil which it 
baptized American, and in rebaptizing it has made it forever 
Am ic 
*Hlow sieep the brave, who sink to res 
By all their country’s wishes blest! 
When spring, with dewy fingers cold 
Returns to deck their hallowed mold, 
She these shall dress a sweeter sod 
Than fancy’s feet have ever trod. 
by fairy hands their knell is rung; 
By forms unseen their dirge is sung 
Chere henor comes, a pilgrim gray, 
Cfo bless the turf that wraps their « 
\nd freedom shall awhile repair 
fo dwell. yveeping hermit, there, 

“Oh, they are not alone; would you bring them here, where 
only we, you and I, would appear, while over there, always, and 
forever more, honor and freedom look upon them -_ Mage r near? 

*L caught one glimpse of triumph and glor; > pomp and 
pas try of war. 


ILLINOISANS DD 


{ONORI 


Luxembourg. It was the inspection and decoration of the Thirty- 
third Division of .~ United States Army, and its passing in re- 
view before John J. Pershing, general of the Army; Newton D. 
faker, American See retary of War; and Leopold, Crown Prince 


of Belgium. ‘There were present also Maj. Gens. Bell and 
Harbord and Brig. Gens. Dawes, King, Todd, and Wolff, and 
sishop Brent, chief of the chaplains, as well as Congressmen 
McKINrtry and MaAppen, of IBmois. I wished the governor of 
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‘It was on a broad, green field at Ettelbruck, in the Duchy of | 
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oe eee A 
lilinsis could have been present, for 20,000 Tilinois beys pass é 
in review that afternoon. eS : 


“Two brigades of Infantry and one brigade of Artille wy and 
ride 


one regiment of Engineers swung by with a long, swinging s; 
plus headquarters troops and supply trains and ammunition : 
trains and Hospital Corps and Signal Corps and all the detar). 
ments that make up a division. 

‘I eam see them yet. There they come, a swelling sea, , 
moving forest, 2 waving grain field, a whole mile-long section o : 


the corn of Illinois, the aureaie corn, the tasseled, castled, roya) 
corn of Illinois, ‘within whose yellow heart there is of healt) 
and wealth for all nations.’ Aj! these I have seen, but never t{}, 
like of this swelling flood of Illinois. And eentennial processio) 
and world’s fair dedications and inaugural parades have I seen 
but never such a swelling floed as this. On they come, warch- 
ing north; on and by. The First Regiment goes by, lid 


square, 500 feet from north to south, 500 feet from exst to 
a solid square covering as much ground as is included 
the four legs or bases of the great Eiffel Tower; and this reg 
ment is commanded by a colonel whom I myself, years ago 
missioned, first as captain, then majer, then lieutenant colonel 
Rest assured, I felt keenly thrilled as I saw that regiment 
colors, Illinois flags, salute the renowned yet modest gener:n! of 
all ovr armies and saw the prince ef Belgium uncover | 


those Lilinois standards. 
GREAT MILITARY PICTURE. 
“ Regiment afier regiment they go by, each a solid squure 


Troop after troop, auxiliary corps after corps, unit after unit 
The sun is shining; all the air is full of brightness. T 

bayonets—not the old, dulled, bronzed bayonets I used to carry 

when I was a private, but bright, polished, knifelike, pointed 


blades—glitter all down the long field. The Dattle heln 
for hats and caps are not visible—ripple like the scales 
dragon of old mythology. The 14 regimental flags and 14 
flags stream out in the stiff breeze and an airship 
o’erhend ! 
“And now the band—7 bands of 30 musicians consolidate 
into 1 band of 210 musicians—plays our Illinois marchins 
| * Not without thy wondrous stery, 
Illinois, Lilinois, 
Can be writ the Nation’s glory. 
; iINinols, Illinois, 
On the reeord of thy years, 
Abraham Lincoln's name appears, 
Grant and Logan—and our tears 
Ttineis, Llineis 
‘I give you my word, when that magnificent band broke int 


that seng of glory I nearly went wild—E became almost besick 
myself—as I realized it was Illinois in the cenquered en 
conquered territory—MHlinois at war, Uineis triumphant, I! linols 
the glorious! ” 


mvs 
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| HON. LOUIS T. McPADDEN 





OP PENNSYLVANEA. 
Howse or REepreseNntTAtives, 
Vonday, June 30, 1919. 

of the | 


Mr. McFADDEN, Mr. Speaker, the Presideni 

States has seen fit te again send the nomination of John > 
Williams to the United States Senate to be confirmed f 
other five-year term as Comptroller of the Currency. B; 
action he acknowledges and removes the doubt of the lesa! 
of the action of the Secretary of the Treasury when he — 

to assume the prerogatives and appointive powers of the Pres! 
dent by keeping John Skelton Wiltiams in the office of Com 
troller of the Currency when his term expired on February - 
1919. Jolin Skelton Williams has been acting since that 
under this subterfuge performing the duties of the Comp! 


of the Currency, and during all this time and is new illes: 
rh 


IN THE 


ij 


wl 


office, and favorable action by the Senate is now the 01 
| he ean legally hold this office. 

should at this time place 
and I hope illu 


It would seem to me that 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp this very interesting 
| nating correspondence which I have had with the Secret: 
tain comment pertinent to this situation, as fellows: 


Hocsn or REPRESENTATIVES, 
AXD CURRENC) 
Yarch 1) 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING 
Washington, 
Hon. CARTER GLASS, 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Dear Sin: I have observed in the press, 
your statement that you have continued 
fice of the Comptroll 


Washington, D. @. B 
under date of March « 
John Skelton Williams 
I am taking the libe 





the Treasury and the Federal Reserve Board, together W! 


er of the Cur 


rency, and 





aking inquiry as to the authority upon which this appointment w 

ule and by what right of law Mr. Williams continues to exercise th 

ties and reccive the cmolumer of this office. 

While it is true that the Secretary of the Treasury is empowered to 

ypoint a Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, the power to appoint | 
ihe comptroller himself is lodged solely in the President of the United | 








States, “by and with the advice and consent of the Senate.” There is 
inbiguity in the law as to the method of making appointments to 
iffice, as will be seen by a reference to Article II, section 2, clause 3, 

the Constitution, which provides 

Che President shall have power to fill up all vacancies that may 
en during the recess of the Senate by granting commissions which 
it expire at the end of their next session.” 

And by reference to sections 225 and 327 of the Revised Statutes o 
United States, as follows: 

$25. The Comptroller of the Currency shall be appointed b 

resident, on the recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury, 

nd with the advice and consent of the Senate, and shall hold h 

wr the term of five years unless sooner removed by the President, 
reasons to be communicated by him to the Senate, and he shall 
d to a salary of $5,000 a year.” 
327. There shall be in the Bureau of the Comptroller of th 
icy a Deputy Comptroller of the Currency, to be appointed by the 
ry, who shall be entitled to a salary of $2,500 a year. and whe 
possess the power and perform the duties attached by law to th 
comptroller during a vacancy in the office or during the ab 
or inability of the comptrolle1 The deputy comptroller shall 
ke the oath of office prescribed by the Constitution and laws of 
d States and shall give a like bond in the penalty of $50,000 
a reference to the abov sections it will be seen that Mr. Wil 


SEC, 


















+ former appointment was for a definite term of five years and 
terminated at the expiration of fir rs from the date' of hi 
tment d confirmation, or on the 2d day of February, 1919, and 
hose it nee wherein the olde f an office is continued “ unt 
ssor is duly el L ¢ appointed) and qualified,’ the right ft 
nd t 1 the ofl i Comptroller of the Curreney expir¢ 
i perior \ real alt the dat of his apt intment ar 
n ] " f ited fe ‘ e by the Preside 
i I hat t te ( it ( i oa ! led 1 
ba i ry i r py l S oO 
t} ! tic \ \\ 1e1 ofti ‘ ip or 
i ‘ 1 ‘ ‘7 r i i > ™ } 
cum by at | to : of the Uni 
e! f Mr. W th sition, 
ir had 1 1 Banking ! 
or ! lutio yi h 1} tl] bolition « 
( «c‘omptroll ft uD rine 
nd I y p 
duti ffi md ti ! c Cer mad 
him in his form ( ntic we! 
, ‘ te having received much notori pub! 
s made by which Mr. Willi ie ¥ 
ered at th last executive session of st 
s becau of this agreement and not the interje 
the public h been led to believe, that 
the authorit the President of the United States 
i $s appointment, but this he has not seen fit te do, and 
, upon good and sufficient reasons The question natura 
hy the Secretary of the Treasury assumed the authority to 
h appo'ntment, in view of the fact that the United State 


rr reasons undisclosed, refused to confirm, and the President, 
I failure of the Senate to confirm and the widespread 
attendant, and additional reasons, looking to the unfitness 





in for public office, which were undoubtedly well known to 
upposedly known to you, refused to make a recess poin 
he had the undsubted right to do 

her question naturally arises as to whether your condu 


this appointment was actuated by an understanding and 
with the President or with Mr. Williams or whether you 
at king 1 appointment in direct opposition to the 
s wishes and in accordance with Mr. Williams’s desires, a 
from the refusal of the President to make the recess appoint 
Of course, the conclusion irresistibly follows that such cours 
t is violative of express law. 
vital, important, and pertinent is the further inguiry as te 
of Mr. Williams te continue to sit as a member of the Fed 
The Federal reserve act, creating this board 
ts of the Treasury and the Comptroller of the Cur- 
x <flicio members Mr. Williams, therefore, sat during his 
office as comptroller on the Federal Reserve Board and, as I 
i, continues te sit on such board. His term as Comptroller 
Currener having expired on February 2, 1919, and he being no 
e person designated by the Federal reserve act to sit as 
of the Federal Reserve oard, his right to exercise such duties 
with the right to receive $7,000 per year in addition to the 
I receives as Comptroller of the Currency, by that 














land determin There is a vacancy in the Federal Reserve 

onl led by the appointment and legal confirma 
Co troller of the Currency. The deputy comptroller not 
| to act in this capacity under the law. 


eve of the flotation of the Victory loan, at the time of the lx 
the Government of immense sums of money to meet immediate 
ntal necessities and for future requirements, the interd 
of the Treasury Department ef the United States and th 
of the country National, State, and priyate-—make it a 
essary and imperative that there should be a complete and 
ted accord and joinder of interest in the effort to discharg« 
cutie id perform those to be thrust upon us in the future 
by the trying peried of workd-wide disaster and the subs 
l onstruction A continuation in effice of men of the 
Williams, whose whole course ef official conduct has been 
ic to those who are and have been, frem patriotic motives and 
and at great pecuniary loss and personal sacrifice, serving the 
to the best of their ability and capacity, can not secure and 








basic confidence and whole-hearted support of these men, 
n as it is, and which, under proper conditions, would be th 
. vork of a service at this time wholly desirable and, indeed, i: 


ible. ‘The cooperation of the banking interests of the count 







Treasury at this time is a national necessity 

jection to Mr. Williams and his further official connection with 
: istry Department is, of course, accentuated by the irreguiar 
a ol appointment, and the apparent disposition to keep h 





t utter disregard of his implied repudiation both by the S« 
is tes and the Pre dey ’ } 


‘ ne ht HimMsS¢ 





Reali ne the nporta ne to the 
# answer thereto, I resp 
Very truly, your 


lion, L. T. MeFappt 
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House Office Building, Washington, D 
Dean Sm: I am returning your letter of 


to retain it for my files Furthermore, I take 


that if you desire information concerning 


( 


Mi 


les 


any 


» to put 
official 
Secretary of the Treasury while I am the incumben 


i4 


t 


may get it promptly and frankly by addressing to m« 
inquiry, but you are given distinetly to understand 


obligation to respond to an offensively 
mendacious communication such as } ! 
Very truly, your 


Hion. Carter GLASS 


imperti 


Secretary of the Trcasu Va io 
































Dear Sin: I beg to acknowledge the ‘ 
instant, and am rry it, or any pa of 
tainly no offense to you officially or pe yI 
o chal my rot t 14th inst 
Lol ! Iso fi ! offensive 

S¢ I do not ‘ ‘ 

To WwW 

by i 

e] Will ! ( 

sete ? P 
T { j ! } 

{ ] ! i l ap 

R , l ‘ neb 

! ttee on I 

erved it} 
ff ' ‘ 
' iia . 
' 
i 
I 
' 
ims 
Wi OX] 
: Py ' 
Sana . 
I al : n tl Pr 
appointment as it beer nt! need, 
would do. According to my; nstruction 
( ed spassionately and after delib 
office of the Comptroller of the Currency) 
Senat djourned ; that is n M f, ane 
have become acting comptroller forthw 
1 new mptroller. 

Wh it is true the Secret of the T: 
point a deputy comptrolier of the curren 
comptroll himself is lodged solely in 
States y and with the advice and nsent 
ambiguity in the law as to the method of 
office, as will be seen by referen to A 
the Constitution, which provid 

The President shall have pow 
happen during the recess of the Senate by 
shall expire at the end of their next session 

And by reference to sections 325 32 
the Tnited States, as follows: 

‘Sec. 325. The Comptroller of the ¢ 
by the President, on the recommendation <« 
ury, by and with the advice nd const 
his office for the term of five ul 
dent, upon reasons to be communk 
shall be entitled to a salary of $5,000 

‘Sec. 327. There will be in the burea 
Currency a Deputy Comptroller of the ¢ 
the Secretary. who shail be entitled to 
who shall possess the power and pet it 
to the office of comptroller during a 
the absence or inability of th mptrol 
shall also take the h of offi preset 
laws of the United States, a1 iF 


of $50,000 

From a reference to the abov e< 
Williams's former appointment was for 
that it terminated at the expiration ot 


ippointment and confirmation, or on the 


and, unlike those instan« wherein t 
“until his successor is duly eiected (ot 
right to exercise and to hold the offi 
rency expired absolutely a period « 
appointment ana mhrmation 11¢s 
President 

Prior to the cxpirat 
of the Curren the P 
imposed upon him by law, presented to 


of Mr. Willi 


resident f the I 


the name of Mr. Williams as his appoint 


ings were had before the Senate Commi 


ind upon which hearings the qualification 


Williams to properly perform the duties of 1 

certain charges made against him in his past 

of 1 effice were considered [hese matt 

Will name was 0 to sid l 
Un Sta Sena 

I 











that I 1 


i 


an 


n 


the 


ral 


fwa 
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United States to 
The ques- 


President o 
but this he has not seen fit to do, 
Secretary of the Treasury could assume 
uch an appointment, 
important, and pertinent is the further inquiry as to 
Williams to continue to sit as a 
reserve act, creating this board, 
Treasury and the Comptroller of the Currency as 
therefore, 
; Comptroller on the Federal Reserve Board, and, as I understand, 
His term as Comptroller of the Currency 
1919, and he being no longer the person 
( \ to sit as a member of the Federal 
Reserve Board, his right to exercise such duties, together with the right 
ive $7,000 per year, in addition to the $5,000 per year he receives 
determined, 


authority 
1 recess appointment, 
I trises how 


member of the Federal 


Williams, his term 


continues it on such board. 
having expired on February 
he Federal reserve act 





Currency, 


Comptroller of 
2uthorized 


confirmation 
Comptroller 


ippointment 





to give your 
» publicity, even though in so doing i 
risk of incurring your displeasure—a thing I assure you I 
Later we can take up the question whether my letter 
inasmuch as that allega- 
in my judgment, of secondary consequence to the main 
y what legal right is John Skelton Williams occupying 
Comptroller of the Currency ? 

to the people of this inquiry, 
etfully ask for 


reply, inadequate as 


the 14th) was “ deliberately mendacious,” 


the office of th 
t importance 
thereto, I 


addressed ; 
herewith 


Uncer date of 
the Treasury, copy of 
of his reply, under date of March 15, 
17, all of which question the 
e of John Skelton Williams as Comp- 
Federal Re 


Secretary 


continuance in offic 
the Currency 


legality of the 


serve Boal 

correspondence 
, You may be formally 
That John Skelton Williams is not legally 
ederal Reserve Board by reason of the 
is no longer Comptroller of the Currency, and that 
is now a vacancy on the Federal Reserve LDoard 


contentions : 


Apropos of 
spectfully attention 
financing governmental 
necessary the inability 
of Congress, in the closing days of the last 
railroads, 
validity of the board’s acts should be 
connection 


essential 
beyond question 
informed 
’ from the city of 
the said John Skelton Williams's presence has been necessary to make 
of these important 


Washington. 
necessary to decide 
questions, 


* consideration and final determination. 
conference board with 
banks is scheduled to take place in Washington on the 
which decisions of great 
might lawfully be 
Williams. 


Sovernors 


consequence 
disregarded by reason of 


may be reached, 
participation 
importance standpoint 
me whether or not John Skelton Williams 
member «f the Federal 
attended 


the meetings 
and whether or not his presen 


» was required to make a quorum ; 
iecessary 
board for decision ; 
> Was permitted to sit 
ng your reply with de 


and if so, by what authority 
member of the board 
eg to remain, 

’. McFADDEN 


WASHINGTON 
concerning 
administer 
urrency pending the appointment by the President 
successor, 
second letter of the surprisingly 
appeared 


Williams 








cusations 


Williams 
follow ing the 
The simple 


mptroller of failure of 
appointment 
troller of the ¢ 
confirmation § 


Treasury, 


f the Con 





aving developed Secretary 


An interpretation of this staiute is contained in an opini: 
Attorney General William Henry Moody, dated June 27, 1906, in wh 
it was held that: 

“Congress has expressly provided in the acts of March 2, 1895 , 
Stat., 808, 844), for the continuance in office of all officers und } 
Treasury Department after the date of the expiration of their tery 
of office and before the appointment and qualification of the 
cessors, and also for the waiving of the requirement of a new 
during that period in the discretion of the officers whose duty i 
take and approve such bonds.” 

Furthermore, to be sure that I had full legal sanciion of my 
I submitted the matter to Judge W. W. Warwick, Comptroller 
Treasury, who advised me that my designation of Mr. Williams to 
minister the office of the Comptroller of the Currency “is in 
with law and I am of the opinion that you may permit him to con 
io exercise the duties of the office, and that he will be enti; 
receive the salary thereof, until the President otherwise directs. 

The right of Mr. Williams to act as an ex officio member . 
Federal Reserve Board is sustained in an opinion rendered by \{ 
Elliott, general conusel of the board, on February 8, 1919. who 
quoting the statutes and the opinion of Attorney General Mood 

“Under this opinion of the Attorney General the comptroli 
continue in office after the expiration of his term and until his su 
is appointed. So long as he continues in office as comptroller 
ceives compensation as such from the Treasury Department he 1: 
ex officio a member of the Federal Reserve Board and, in the oni: 
this office, is clearly entitled to receive that part of his salary wl 
paid by the board.” 

Therefore, with these legal opinions as a basis for action, th 
tary of the Treasury feels thoroughly well satisfied that he |} 
cised an unquestionable legal authority in designating Mr. Wi 
continue in the office of the Comptroller of the Currency until ; 
ippointment and qualification of his successer, 

Yours, very truly 


lion. L. T. MCFADDENX, 
louse Office Building, Washington, D. ¢ 


liousp or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., March 
lion. CARTER GLASS, 
Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 

Drar Sir: I have your letter of the 18th, replying to min 
17th instant, on the subject of the designation by you of John si 
Williams ** to administer the office of Comptroller of the Curren 
ing the appointment by the President and confirmation by the S: 
his successor.’ 

The above-quoted phrase from your letter contains clear recog 
of the undoubted fact that there is existing now a vacancy in tl 
of ihe comptroller, and you very appropriately state that your ( 
tion of Mr. Williams was for him “to administer the office” } 
appointment and confirmation of his successor. I have given 
consideration to the statutory provisions set forth in your lett 
to your quotation from the opinion of Attorney General Moody 
June 27, 1906, construing those provisions. I was quite famili 
the statutes referred to and Attorney General Moody's opinion 
I addressed you on the subject. I was also famlliar with the pri 
of section 327 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, to wl 
do not refer, and which expressly provide who shall ‘ adminis 
office of Comptroller of the Currency ’’ during a vacancy therei 

The Congress of the United States by section 327 of the |! 
Statutes expressly enacted that there should be a Deputy Cor 
of the Currency “ who shall possess the power and perform th 
atiached by law to the office of the comptroller during a vacan 
oftice.”’” There are as ofticers of the Treasury Department at tt 
two such deputy comptroliers, ‘There is, as you admit, a va 
the office of the comptroller, occasioned by the fact that the »« 
the United States, in the exercise of its constitutional prerogati 
not see fit to confirm the reappointment to that office of Joh 
Williams, 

We are all amenable to the law as enacted by the Congr 
humblest citizen must observe it, and I am sure the Secretar 
‘Treasury, when its provisions are called to his attention, w 
it. Congress has expressly provided who shall possess the po 
perform the duties attached to the office of the comptroller, o 
your own phraseology, who shall ‘administer the office of Com} 
of the Currency” during a vacancy therein and pending appoint 
by the President and confirmation by the Senate. Prior to the : 
ment of John Skelton Williams in 1914 there existed for a consi 
period of time a vacancy in the office of the comptroller, 
functions and duties of that office were performed, under t! 
sions of section 327 of the Revised Statutes, by Deputy Com] 
Kane, who is still in office as a deputy comptroller and under th: 
is not only eligible for but is legally required, unless the othe1 
comptroller is especially designated, to fill the existing vacancy) 
office of the comptroller until such time as there is nominated 
President a person the Senate of the United States finds fit 
firmation. 

I observe that the reason given by you in your letter of t! 
instant for designating Mr. Williams to continue to admin 
office of comptroller is “in order that the activities of the office 
not be suspended.’ But the Congress of the United States 
vided against the possibility of the activities of the office 0 
troller being suspended by expressly providing that these a 
shall be carried on by the deputy comptroller during a vacancy 








| office of comptroller. It is not within the power of an executiv 






suspended, administer 


Comptroll Currency 


to provide that these “ activities’ may continue in a manner « 


; from that expressly directed by the law of the land. 














‘enomination 


the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, .author- 
ted to pay to all officers under the Treasury Department 
s of office have expired or shall expire before the appoint- 
jnalification 
shall perform the duties of their respective offices after the 
h expiration the salary, compensation, fees, or emoluments 
respective incum- 


successors 


rrovided by 


The opinion of Attorney General Moody, referred to by yo 
to the position of Assistant Treasurer of the United States at San! 
cisco and was undoubtedly correct as applied to that case. > 
305 of the Revised Statutes provides that “there shall be 
Department of the Treasury an Assistant Treasurer of the | 
States, who shall be appointed by the President, by and with the 
and consent of the Senate.” The act of March 2, 1895, authoriz 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay to all officers under the Tr 
Department whose terms of office have expired the salary attaché 
such office when such officers perform the duties of their offices 
the appointment and qualification of their suecessors. But the < 
difference between section 303, providing for the appointment ©! 


Assistant Treasurer, and sections 325 and 327 of the Revised St 
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for the appointment of a comptroller and deputy comptr » | intrepidity oozes to the zero point at the \ thor 
is above stated, section 327 expressly provides that “during | preaching the Chief Magistrate himself, I venture t 
y”’ in the office of comptroller the deputy comptroller shall | in his behalf myself through hi mt lia t! 





ss the power and perform the duties attached by law to that office. | Treasury. 
| spectfully but emphatically submit that there is no power in | rhe present phase of the co ve . Mr. W 
secretary of the Treasury to utterly ignore the law of Congress, | 1nd strictly a matter of law So far ;: 1 ar ned p-Fsona 
essed in section 327 of the Revised Statutes: that there is no ae enters into it. United Stat« Revised Statutes ‘ n 327 

| 





dent in the history of the Comptroller’s office for ignoring the | specifically prescribe the manner in which a vacancy in the office of 
d will of Congress as contained in that section; that as, con- | Comptroller of the Currency shall be filled Section 303 he Revis 
there exists a vacancy in the office of Comptroller, the law | Statutes, which the Attorney General now holds that § y Gla 
that the power of that office should be reposed in and the | was justified in invoking an order to enable Mr. Wil ti 
attached 1¢ it should be performed by the Deputy Comptroller desperately to the pay roll, makes no reference whats t h 
Is troller’s office It is a blanket provision covering temp 1d 
pected vacancies in the Treasury Department, and ¥ interprete 





lette: f the 18th mak no reference to section 32 








































































vised Statutes, as that section was not involved in the case | Attorney General Moody in 1906 as permitting th retary < th 
1 Attorney General Moody rendered an opinion on in 1906, | Treasury to continue the A sta reasurer of the United Sta 
that ction does not appear in the instant case to have been | San Francisco, Calif., in office, or until! his 1ecessor was appointe 
ny consideration, I must believe that its provisions have been | qualified. These public offices must not stop functioning I some or 
tently overlooked |} must be designated to continue the work when the incum! time 1 
that it is called to your attention, may [ not ask yt that its expired and no successor duly appointed | the Pr lent 
ns be observed and enforced. and that vou will so advi by the Senate is waiting to take his pla 
ing your reply, I am, But Congress placed the comptroller fi I hei i I 
) different category, and specifically provided in se t wher 
L. T. McFappt vacancy exists in that particular office the deputy comptroller shall 
| as Comptreller of the Currency until new comptroller is appointes 
iin SECRETARY OF THE TREASUR the President confirmed the § te Nothing could be more 
Washington, March 2% | equivocal than this provisior an othir ! re patent than that 
| Mi I deputy should ha ioW assur 1 dut of comptrollei n M 
Canton, P when Mr. Williams failed to receive ft) ynfirmati t I ' 
S pondit of M 26th, asking if I w tion by the President for a second term. The law makes no ¢ 
dl youl iterpretation of tl st tutes cont ning the dut | in the interest of M Williams 7 n idual wh 
ed by . we anys Sag nes ee eee pg expression to retire to private life, and unless ' l 
S . ms cm tt Sury rate! th in the const! ction + ts cratic by the iry of the T is I v i orde 
of the de partment, | ased on the opinion of a f government, Mr. Wil Sait: Seating : . aft 
Ge! al of th United States, I venture to say, with ws wad - ty , +} ' ' 
def [ am going t take the hazard of ac iting : : her x. Se oles of , 
} el It may further interest you to be told that | ; ore niet ee ae 
inat this respect is somewhat fortified by a w n hata { is ( 
( Attorney General Palmer, who entirely agrees with f 1 ; be ~ ‘ 
General Moody and with the law officers of this dep t in ; : ms ‘ 
nterpretation f tl} tut nd of opinio! i in 
pplied to th : My | 
eo desire to ‘ive Mr. W 
CARTER Gi ! of his 1 emo 
Speake the question naturally arises at this time if at i I ) Cor 
ent session of the Senate Mr. Williams should fail of | .). i a : ; orn ‘ 
uld he still] continue in office under the authority | Washington so th 
Secretary of the Treasury assumed, or would tl of the office he I 
en appoint his suecessor, and if Mr Williams rye qusamning Shs ot ae : . ; - ; . 
‘ . DIS cast ection oVe, under which we f (; ne 1 
r were appointed, would he be permitted to assume | power to retain Mr. Williams in office ection 227 pecitle 
fore he was confirmed the same as Mr. Williams is now | involves the deput mptroller vacan 
or would he have to await action of the Senate on his | 37°" coved a ene of 
ition before he was legally installed in office? siniteeee . gant hancement Toatinhon “Ba t] 
clad the President, in the interest of lawful procedure, su t be resisted on the ground of oa 
fit to ignore the action of the Secretary of the Treasury As J a re ‘1 ” tnd Mr - ites - p ao "ae ; . mr 
upting to appoint without authority of law a Comptroller ; The manner of t conduct of tI trol } { 
( reney, Which authority by the statutes is vested | Williams from February, 1914, to February, 1919 {ta 
‘ “Tp : , ; + ai ai » | ‘cn , ih t inches of Coneress rl eve retus ’ 
the President, with the advice and consent « ond term Ste re “ ae of : : 
r) owing interview and extracts speak for the regular session ed « March 4 last ‘ tior ' ‘ 
omptroller’s administ On W pending in the tl it nta 
WASHINGTON, D. C.. Mare ’ tives At the extra session, which the President will on, tha 
solution vw be i Miuced again and ]| : for riy sag Ir 
Ifon. Louis T, McFappen, of Pennsylvar I the Senate the Committee on Banking and ¢ ! ® prepared 
d Saturday morning, Mar. 29, 121%.] inquire into Mr. Williams's fitness fo: offices . e YP 
Representative McFappEeNn, of Pennsylvania, learned to-day that et pou ! 
General Palmer had given it as his opinion, responding to a I insis t it will be o i \\ il 
rom the Secretary of the Treasury, that the Secretary possessed | 1 legally in offi whe 
er to assign John Skelton Williams to the post of Comptroller | have |! the facilitis fl ed I f | 
Currency after the latter's failure to get a recess appointment by equire to defend himself if he n disprove tl harges 
esident, he issued a statement questioning the soundness of the be brought against him, | should riven a full t H 
General's position as he previously had done with the right of | would entitled to sucl ndlicatior di! or would favor h 
ry Glass to retain Mr. Williams in office as Comptroller of the | having But out of office and w } records not es le and 
Hic declared his willingness and desire to test the correctness vailable to hin he might i ntag t which I, myself 
pinion of the Attorney General and the validity of the actior we i not desire to p ! f f nvestigation. one whi 
Secretary of the Treasury in the United States court, a method | will do Mr. Williat no i which he 1 d in no wa 
this issue which has been suggested before. Mr. McFapps iffer handicap I want hir have t full power of t ! 
! oduce his resolution to investigate the doings ir 1b] iministratior t his | k, if the Pt tf deem le ti 1} 
¢ the incumbency of Mr. Williams just as soon as the P t | port him, and such othe shet to comm 
: ion of Congress. : Therefore I apps 2ain to S Glass | Mr. Williar 
Al made the following statement aprop f th \ t S ppointment, not Y order 1 emo ll do t 3 to 
ni announced by Secretary of the Treasu ( validity of M Wi ms'’s acts during we rece of Congres ind 
: rest of g by | but order f fo ir r 
g¢ no disparagement of the legal knowledge of the new Attor- timate way in defending hit ry stigat of h 
ral and imputing to him no other motive than a wholesom egins during the « SESSION 
t rve the Government to the best of his ability, I contend, f am not nor have I been ! ( I vith S G ‘ 
this contention I am supported by the judgment of other able I would depr te it 1 I ick ntentior hould be f ed on « 
that no statutory grounds exist for the retention of John Skelton | public correspondence rhe 1 r in which Mr. W ms pl! ’ 
in the office of the Comptroller of the Currency, in view of the f iease on his old j is tending 1 ring the comptroller offi 
President Wilson to give him a recess appointment, as he saw into disrepute in banking I nd I I ie i i 
in Mr. Palmer's case, in order that there could be no question ¢ deplore such a development [ : loat to be ‘ that ft) Seog 
S legal right to enter upon the duties of th Attorne { ' f th lreasur deliberat ‘ ] t ] f pre 
the forthcoming session of Congress n upon th | mi it : . : 
did I suppose that the prospect of being forced to 1 sick rious parts of th intl t p 
ter of power over the national banks of the country would creats ne It would o ea i ni I ling 
eart of Mr. Williams such intense anguish as his course sinc« unfavorable comment y obft r ( nointmer f Mr. W 
was raised to him and his conduct of the office, which he has s ims, and I sir ly 7 t tl [ regard 
] ema naged. But since his soul rises in agony over the imm it as my dut to keep ; he | ‘ i th 
ra Sir oluntarily separation from a $12,000 job, I. mvself. at further reason Mr. Willian is ] I t : ber f ti 
O President, thro gh the vast reaches of space now intervening |! Federal R rve B 1 1 ! r f ] rations « { 
pieua! d'Orsay and the seat of our government in Washington, | that b stat dana’ , . 
=e bikes: ss by dispatching by the quickest route a commissio1 makes the Comptroll of tl Curre f ! mer of 1! 
) > im m a periectivy lawful manner with the authority of | Federal Reserve Board t t I ntment by f? 
er of the Currency during the recess of Congress. President Mr. Williams is not ‘ ‘ Curren and 
ry of the Treasury Giass, behind whose bifurcated coat tails th even a most attenuated ¢ tru f ! 1 which ! 
nptrotier is hiding, has stated publicly that a rec Ly has taken refuge to avoid ! iy the ¢ 
his ¢l ’ be forthcoming should the exigencic ment, does not warrant I ’ ti t 


vtre, t ferc, i Mr. Williams's 14 nted ‘ of t Federal R Lb 
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tio i nomalous situation which 1 refrain fro haracterizing as 
brazen cffrontery, but so far as I am advised the Federal Reserve Board 
! » netion in regard to Mr. Williams continuing to act as a 
’ 
I | Plain Dealer, Cleyeland, Ohio, June 12, 1919.] 
cr AT BANK MEBEETING—DELEGATES AS rHAT CONGRESS 


\BOLISH OFFICE TO ELIMINATE 
Association of Supervisors of Banks yesterday, 
vention at Hotel Statler, adopted resolutions asking 
repeal a law recently enacted conferring upon national 
power to act as fiduciary agencies, pleading that State banks 


YOLITiIcs 
The National 
during their con 
Congress to 
banks the 


State 











und trust companies number 22,000, with combined resources of more 
than $22,000,000,000, 

Fiduviary agencies act as trustees in administering personal and other 
esta te Horetofore only State banks and trust companies acted in this 
capacity, ; 


Resolutions criticising the Comptroller of Currency, John Skelton Wil- 


liams, also were adopted. Congress was asked to abolish the comp- 
irolier’s office, “ without regard te the personality of the incumbent, 
in order that his powers may be exercised by the Federal Reserve Board 
ind the Federal Reserve System freed from the danger of political con- 
trol, which bas from its inception been reeognized by financiers as its 
sreatest possible weakness.”’ 

The supervisors asserted Comptroller Williams has unjustly taken 
flings at State banking institutions. 

R. N. Sims, State bank supervisor of Louisiana, introduced the reso- 





lutions 


wens 


king for the repeal of the law m 
Che resolutions allege the exercise 
inks is not their function but that it is « 





aking national banks fiduciary 
fiduciary powers by 
ne peculiarly within 


les of 


national b 





the jurisdiction of the States and that the conferring of such powers 

ipon the national banks is “an invasion, in spirit, of the constitutional 
be) Paul Mini 

LANKER SCORE WILSON VoLictes—M, J. DowLinG Hops WILLIAMS’S 

Post USELESS—STATE FINANCIERS’ NE\ PRESIDEN ATTACKS ApD- 


MINISTRATION’S AUTOCRACY, 

Chat John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of ¢ 

no mor¢ ry than the fifth wheel wagon one of the 
things charged : inst the Democratic administration M. J. Dowling, 
banker, of Olivia, Minn., who later was president, in a speech 


rencey at 


Washington, 





ot l 





necess 






electé ad 





it the Minnesota State Bankers’ Associa ting at the Saint Paul 
to-day, 

Mr. Dowling’s attack came after a discussion in which was decided 
o refer to the executive council of the association the question of the 


numerous calls made by the State and Federal bank examiners, 
‘rs recommended that calls by State and Federal exami 


tank 
rs be arranged 





so that they came on the same dates and not at differe: dates, as is 
now the practic 
OFFICERS ARE ELECTEI 

Mi Dowling was elected presid nt of the association for nex year. 
By his election the association adhered to established stom of clevat 
ing the president to the presidency. 

rOO MUCH FEDERAL CONTROLLIN¢ 
It ix now time for State and National bankers to get together to 

protect themselves from the comptroller at Washington,’ Mr. Dowling 
stated ‘We don’t need to have him lead us anywhere. He is no more 
necessary than the fifth wheel on a wagon.” 


“All the leading should be done by us, and we should lead him to the 











pastur fhe American people have been led by the nose so long they 
ire getting ek of it.” 

lle then denounced autoce ic administ: ion a stated that there 
has been too much reculat leveloped ont « the w It must be 

} 
rik 
> ” ao > . = 
i lis tel l I 
SKELTON WILLIAMS AND HIS ATTITUD! 

Cong ia lcFADDEN, of Pennsylyania, has asked for an investi- 
wmition of the conduct of John Skelt Williams, National Comptrollei 
of the Curren 

Mr. Williams has be« for a long time an obj lislil n ink 

x circles and this dislike is not based upon the things th vinptrolle: 

dom t is based upon the method he has employed in the exercise 
‘ $s] Democrats and Republicans alike the same com 
pla l I ry st citizens among the bankers feel that his cor 
‘ t en oppressive, partial, and often insulting 

i ‘ which Mr. Williams made to tl reporter who 

‘ i statement concerning the action of the Pennsylvania 
Congressman « oses tbe malignity of his thought lie ends his 
brupt rep ‘ remark that In the end Mr. McFappen will find 
hat t il tigation will be less embarrassing to him than to the 
mo0ve t otion r reasons known to that gentle- 

7 r) } that the Congressman ma have some 
loans in Williams will giv to wu public. He 
mes thi is wielded by every man who feels that 
he has cus Phi the thug’s method al- 
ways: he se of personal attack. When 
this happ to say as Grover Cleveland 
lid on ¢ ele ruth and shame the devil.’’ 
if Mr. McFappEN has more mank than he ought to have, 
then the best thing fer him least not to let Mr. Williams 
luff him We have very little doubt that the Comptroller of the Cur 
rency is not the right person to exercise the great powers of his office. 
t kes 1] difference what political ideas rule his thought but it 
loes mak difference what his attitude is with spect to the financial 
peratio of t Nation, 
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the United States Investor, Noy. 


AS COMPTROLLER WILLIAMS, 


The tellowing letter from a national bank in Vermont is in respon 
our recent article advising bankers to adopt some plan for brin 
Comptroller Willlams’s arbitrary and unreasonable treatment of nat 
banks to an end when his present term expires in February, 1919 


NOVE 18, 1918 


| From 


30, 


1918.] 


ro 
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| Some prominent German in Germany a while ago asked why t¢ 

|; Whole civilized world was against Germany. We think we know 

| Now, why is it that Comptroller Williams is so cordially detes 
the American bankers We think we know why ; 

VERMONT Bay 

PrP. 8S Feed it to him, 

| The following letter is from President John HU. Gregory, presid 
the Central nk of Rochester, Rochester, N. Y., who is on 
recent presidents ef the New York State Bankers Association 

THE CENTRAL BANK OF ROCHESTE! 

| Rochester, N. Y., November 
Eprrok UNITED STATES INVESTOR 

| I feel impelled to congratulate you upon your editorial enti 

| Comptroller Williams to go?” in your November 16 number 


very forceful, at the same time exceedingly temperate, 
|} career of the gentleman under discussion. I believe it 
} fully said that his occupancy of the office of comptroller 


consider) 
can be 


has kep 


| State banks out of the system than any other cause, 
| Yours, very cordially, 
| JOHN IT. Gree 
From the Financial Age, Ft 8, 1919.] 
Phe Onb Comptroller of the Curren has no prope 
|} the economy of the Federal Reserve System. It is the fifth 
} the wag ut ought te be abolished now that a vacancy exist: 
From the American Banker, Feb. 10, 1919.] 


OSE COMPTROLLER WILLIAMS. 


individuals filed letters at W 


NEBRASKA BANKE 
A uumber of Nebraska 


orp 


bankers 


is 


as 











ington the latter part of January against the reappointment 
| Skelton Williams, the drift «¢ these protests being that he h 
j severely autocrati 
} 
From the Mountain States Banker.] 
yorcr FROM THE MOUNTAINS. 

Opposition to the confirmation of John Skelton Williams y 
comes up for renomination on February 2 is rapidly cryst 
amovg Republican Senators and the chances are that the admi: 
tion will be called upon to make the hardest kind of a fight f 
Comptroller of the Currency, Mr, Williams has been in hot wat 
since he became comptroller, tankers, large and small, in all 
of the country have felt the weight of his hand and have 
under his treatment. Republican Senators are convinced t} 
will be doing their party a bad turn if they allow Williams to 

| in office and have made up their minds to defeat his reappointm 
|} is made, 
} 

l the Pacific Banker.] 

WILLIAMS SUCCESSOR. 

Will he s eed himself? It is understood that he will 
pointed. Confirmation rests with the Senate and there is bour 
trouble, at least, with the Republican Senators and also wit 


siderable sprinkling of Democratic Senators, although very few 
latter may come out into the open. The Wall Street Journal 
put it a bit too strong when it says he has been in hot water evs 
he has been in office.. Talk about the ability some men have to 

fur the wrong way, to be everlastingly irritating those with who! 
come in contact in a business way, whereas some other man co 
it over without any trouble at all, John Skelton seems to have 
and sand for eytry inch of the ordinary banker's epidermis and 


all other counterirritants at the post in the race for acknow 
supremacy. The greatest joy in life some men have is to mak 
step lively and see that they do it. It is said that when a 0D 
banker nowadays has an unusually bad case of nightmare It 

turns five years more of John Skelton.” 

From Financier, Feb. 1, 1919.) 
WHY IS A COMPTROLLER? 
rhe Comptroller of the Currency is engaged in nother 


riodical controversies which have marked his executive career 


beginning. Without going into the merits of the most recent o! 
unfortunate and, it might be said, unseeming disputes with out: 


it is still to be affirmed that they are not adding to the imperis! 
fame of Mr. Williams, nor are they particularly edifying to th 
public or the mublie atitange... No one will deny the right of 
to make a proper defense of his acts or repntation, but it 1s ques 


able whether this onstant washing of soiled linen in pu 
hecessary. : : 

Mr. Williams, by virtue of laws which are still operative, but 
extent supererogatory, is presumed. to be the executive head 
national banking system. The Federal reserve act duplicated 
few of his fumetions, if, indeed, it did not annul them altogethe 
any rate, there is an-unnecessary- conflict of authority which 
best remedied by abolishing the -office of the comptroller altog 
and leaving the duties of that official to be performed by the res 
board. , ” 

There is net much chance that Congress will. go to this ext 









but it is only a matter of time 
the meantime the comptroller, 
the commercial banking busi 


length during the present session, 
such a step must be taken, In , 
as executive head of 75 per cent ‘ot 


of the country, should give thought to the importance of these A 
ests. They are not promoted or benefited by his almost daily p¢ 
bickerings with banks or citizens, nor can it be said that the im| 
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sion left on the public mind after reading his 57 varieties of rem edial 
banking legislation is one to beget confidence in the American em 
of banking. 

Some good friend should inform the comptroller that the war 
An armistice in his office would be taken both as a graceful re 
tion of the fact and as a fitting conclusion to his term of offic 

From the Philadelphia Ll’ress. ] 
fHE BANKS’ RULER, 

The announcement of Secretary of the Treasury Glass that 

present Comptroiler of the Currency is to be reappointed is bad 





to the country. There has been the hope that Mr. John Skelton W 


4 
: 


would be retired at the end of his term, an act that would be received 
with very widespread approval. He has come very far from measur- 
ing up to the qualifications of this very important office. It is a place 
that requires first of all breadth of judgment and a mind entirely free 
from prejudice. Its power is tremendous; so great that in the hands 
of a wrong type of person it can be made a constant terror to banks 
and to business 

From the time that he assumed his duties Comptroller Willi has 
been a storm center. Bankers have considered him dictatorial in hi 
methods and inquisitorial in his policies. ‘There bas been Jacking that 


feeling of good will and cooperation that should exist between the 
national banks of the country and the Comptroller of the Curren in 
order to produce the best results. He has been charged with being 
overexacting in the things which he required banks to do; with fol- 
lowing the policy of considering persons guilty until proven otherwise, 
rather than the opposite. 

The Washington report that there will be strong opposition to his 
ontirmation is doubtless based on real fact. The Republicans have 
it within their power to defeat it. With only some six weeks left of 
this Congress, it would not require extraordinary effort to prevent his 
confirmation before the 4th of March. Then there would be a Repub- 
jican Senate to reckon with and an entirely different situation The 
Comptroller of the Currency bas in his keeping the fortunes, and the 
lives as well, of tie banks of the Tnited States. He should be a man in 
whom the country has entire confidence, Mr. Williams does not 
possess this, and he should be replaced by some man who has. There 
is a wealth of such material in the Nation available for appointment, 
and it should be utilized, 


and Students of 


1919. 


Teachers 
Colo., July 4, 


{ddress Delivered Before the 
State College, Greeley, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
Y 4 ‘ Y , % ‘ ‘ 
HON. SIMEON OD. FESS. 
OF OHIO, 
Ix roe Hovsr or Represenratives, 
Thursday, July 10, 1919. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
end my remarks in the Recorp I insert the following address 
delivered by me before the teachers and students of State 
College, Greeley, Colo., July 1919. 


The address is as follows: 

‘Mr. Chairman and fellow students, when I accepted the in- 
vitation of your honored president, Dr. Crabbe, to give you a 
series of addresses on our national problems induced by the 
World War, it was largely because I am convinced that a 


Congressman is justified in discussing these problems before 
the leading men and women upon whom public opinion is largely 
ependent, especially when it can be done in the of 
f‘ongress, 
‘I had known something of your great institution through 
your former and lamented president, Dr. Snyder, and now your 
stinguished Dr. Crabbe. I was also assured by your very 

‘listinguished Representative in Congress, my personal friend, 
Hlon, CHARLES B. TrmMBERLAKE, who, by the way, stands out 

of the most valuable men in the House, and who I 
ted is always in his seat and never votes wrong, that I would 
© greeted by a great people in this great State. 
lellow students, I eame to address you on 
before us. I chose to first discuss ‘ Why Congress declared 
My second address was ‘ The part the United States was 

led upon to play.’ My third was ‘ Problems of reconstruction 
merated. My fourth was a discussion of some of these 

With special regard to the railway and merchant 
In addition to these 
mercial club the financial problem with special reference to 
extravagance of governmental expenditure, the consequent 
1 cost of living, and suggestions of remedies. sefore the 
ary club I discussed the relation of capital and labor as 
cted by demobilization ond the proposal of democra 
ndustry as a remedy. 

In this my econeluding 
out our position as 
gmented by the war. 
reatness 


recess 


us 


nave 


some problems 


blems 


rine, 
? 
tization 
wish 

which 


must 
vast 


address I 
a world power, 

In the onset 
of 


to say something 
has been largely 
remind you that 
territory our 


I 


does not consist our nor 


CONGRE 


addresses I diseussed before the | 


creat population. It does no onsist of our fertile ‘ 
however wonderful that may be It does not lie in the tl 
of mine or manufactory Indeed, it can not be estimate ! 
markets, as it has no commodity value. On ealth dene 
upon elements outside of the material li found in 
character of men and women we produce hese 
sources are but conditions for the develop 
women of great soul power, without which 
be truly great. 

‘When our Nation is viewed from the side of the 
resources, we have the ability to feed the world from ; 0 


Whose annual product will approach the $16,000,000,000 


normal times. We also have the ability to clothe the 
sufficient product to put a cotton suit upon ev inhabit 

the earth. We likewise have the ability from our miner: 
agricultural wealth to build the world. If it were necess; 
could literally build a wall about us and bid defiance to 

rest of the world. When viewed from that side of our Capaci 
the simple recital of the undisputed facts is more atren ins 
any Arabian Nights tale which tested the imaginatior 
author. 

‘No citizen can offer these facts ithout at one i ? 
charge of a braggart, so fabulous do they appear. 

‘When viewed from the point of view of institutio 
our school sysiem, far from being perfect, is the best 
world. Its inspiration arises from opening the door of opp. 
tunity to every boy and girl without regard to his name or ria 
or station. Its ve ry genius is that the hopeless bov of ti 
becomes the leader of to-morrow We make it a crime fe 
American youth to grow up in ignorance. ‘True, among « 
foreign elements much iltiteracy abounds, but this nN 
American and must be removed without undue dela) lund 
mentally speaking, our national greatness rests upon a t 
a free State, a free church, and a free school. 

‘Without entering upon a discussion of these element» 
lie at the very foundation of our national existence, I wis! 
pass on to our immediate problem of our relation to the wo 
Our material wealth, which approaches that of the combines 
wealth of the three next wealthie st countries of the earth 
us the envy of the world. There is not a great nation that do« 
not bargain for our friendship. The last five years Is 
evidence, and especially are the months since the armistir 
signed. Our position of vantage will quite naturally provo 
jealousy, if not envy, which may become hatred. As a conere 
example, I assert that our definite promise to enter the ne 
of merchant marine is sure to produce friction ! 
quarters. 

The war's problems, both domest ind foreig mus 
solved with open eyes to international relationships involve 

‘We were compelled to take steps in the stress of war 11 
one would think of doing in time of peace. There will be t 
mendous pressure, both at home and abroad, to prevent re 
those steps on the one hand and to further push for 
new ventures on the other. 

‘We gave to the President more power than eve is 
cised by any absolute monarch in the history of ci ‘ 
Of course, this power given for war purposes must be witl 
in peace time, no matter what influences may be op ‘ 
continue them. We pushed our national perss ty 
eign affairs as never before dreamed of, and there ar 
among us who insist that such position was ou | 
and must not he withdrawn, but that orn st vos 1 fi 
our duty to the world 

‘We are informed by Clemenceau’s address to the ¢ 
Deputies that our Nation has entered upon a ~ 

vith France to defend her against the aggressions of G 

and this at the very moment when French soldi 

of Fiume cry ‘ Down with Italy.’ It will not be forgotts 
when the war opened Italy was an ally of German Phrouch 1 
secret treaty of London, Italy broke away from Germany, j 
the Entente on the consideration of certain cessions to ! 
including Fiume, which has been for months, and is no 
war-provoking factor, a suggestion of the ine 

of alliances and secret treaties 

‘Fellow students, no one can deul with o ely elation 
as affected by the war without discussing the leacue 0 
constitution. AS a member of the Inter-Pat ntal I 
and a member of the executive committee of that unt 
terested student of the peace movement in the world, in which I 
have been greatly interested, I have followed the movemen! ‘ 
its very inception. When editor of a publicati in 1 I 
wrote an article on the history of the world peace confers es 
held prior to the famous first Hague conterence ! ‘ 
the work of the two Hague conference ! i ! ‘ 
quently to the public on a possible 
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i re movements of international peace promoters, 
sucl S the e Edward Ginn, of Boston, and Smiley, of the 
La \Miohonk conference, and the various proposals and publi- 
Ci s on international courts, have enlisted my sympathetic 

ton 

tl ne ecent effort, the League to Enforce Peace, and 
thi s { crete proposal with the best organization, both 
N: nal and State, backed by a larger host of promoters, both 

oice and purse, has been under my observation constantly 

its inception. It contained in it the element of force which, 

while demanded by its promoters, has always been of doubtful 

Wisdom, in my mind, which is the determinant in failing to win 
hearty approval. 

liowevel wnen eX President Taft committed the President 
to is proposal when at the convention of the league in Wash- 
ington in May, 1916, the President made his formal pronounce- 

ne I i public address May 27, IT saw the idea greatly en 
' d by the prestige of presidential approval. 
Quite naturally the steps since that day have not only been 
uportant but interesting, especially when it was learned that 
esidel ould demand the league as the one thing our 
( \ ‘ seek in the pence treaty and the chief determi- 
in ] roing to Europe. On January 25, 1919, the league 
dei as agreed upol On February 14 the league constitutior 
fir made publi I at once gave it the best thought of 
| I apable As if was a preposal of a world consti 
tic in which I had given much thought, I scanned 
osely to ascertain what dangers, if any, were inciuded. In 
du on the floor of the House I pointed out my objections 
sim zeste eight changes it seemed necessary to make to 
oid imminent danger to us. This was not done until alarm 
reated in the minds of some Congressmen by the vers 
sual urgency of the President that discussion of the league 
d be withheld and the assurance by him that there was a 
rood and sufficient reason for every article in the constitution 
it is neve afe to assume that what can be known of a given 
subject is already known, and it is exceedingly unwise in a 
Rep yi if reluse dist ussion for fear the subject will suffer 
therefrom rhe danger lies not in the open emsideration arn 
le » but in the lack of it. 

The eight amendments demanded: re oon ' f wing 

ia jurisdiction was toe general, extending to * any 


juestion affecting the peace of the world.’ This quite naturally 





ould inelude immigration, deportation of undesirable aliens, 
tariff question, merchant marine, and the Monroe doctrine. Th 
Irisaret should either be specific or expressly exempt these 
ions 
’, Decisions on all questions are made by majority vote of 
neil it should be amended so as to require our yote to 
every question of vital importance to us to be 

Arti ; gave Great Britain at least 6 votes to our 1. 
{ . ile 0 oO give us equal power to Great 
PY , 

Nat al defense was teft to a vote of the council Ihe 
onstitutional provision for our national defense can n be 
ele? ed to a council the majority of which j foreigi nd 

h have but 1 vote. 

Article 10, which gives power to the league to send out 
\ to any quarter of the world to maintain the political 

erritorial integrity of the nations now existing and mak- 

cue, should be eliminated altogether 
onstitution should be amended so as to require o 
to make ; the mandatory over any nation 
‘2 or] to withdraw should be permitted wpon due 
Q league should be considered apart from the treat 
Ss ra mendments have been made which should lh 
itisfactor seems to me Two were made which sare 
who unsatisfactory, namely, the jurisdiction does not ex 
clude the questions I mentioned in the onset and is still a 
source of danger. The withdrawal clause is conditional, de- 
pendent upon the judgment of the league as to hether w 
have ulfilled our international obligation. Of course. th; 
uivalent to denial of the right to withdraw 
Two of the preposed amendments were not favorably con 
lene the exclusion of article 10 and the separation of the 
wo ins nt The latter can not be done, I fear. The 
President dec! ito that he would bring back the instru- 
I with the reaty and the league so intertwined that ther 
en t be sey fed 1 think has been kepi The league is 
nentioned 79 times the treaty, and the enforcement of much 
e latte I lepends upon the former. I regret é&x- 
( t tl net vet not made Since there secms 
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no chance to separate the two, the way is still open to ratify 
the treaty with reservations on the three objectionable 


len 


tures. This is a common method of treaty making, and wij) 
lavoid embarrassment. The Senate can ratify the treaty iy 
|} terms specifically withholding the operation upon us of th 
; too broad jurisdiction by stating in’ the terms of ratifieatioy 
} that the jurisdiction as te this Nation must not extend to 
} include the domestic questions I before mentioned; that article 
|} 10 must not be operative upon this Nation; that the with 


sufficient reason for us to remain out of the league. 


drawal clause must be unconditional in its application to us 

“ The signing of the treaty by Germany and our ratificatio: 
with the reservations will end the war between us and Germany, 
If the Entente will accept our reservations that places us in th: 
league. If they refuse, which to me is incredible, it would } 
I 
vinced we should not enter any league which would leave qu 
tions purely American, like immigration and deportation, to 
of which is foreign and can not 


ait co 


vote ofa council a majority 


our interest in mind. 
“We are at this moment battling with our greatest nationa 
mennree, the Bolshevism movement. The Lusk Committee 


New York City reports that there are from 300,000 to 500,000 
people in that city alone who are advocating forcible seizure « 
private property It reports that there are 2,500 trained agit: 


tors on the pay roll of their propaganda with 265 publication 


in the United States. No man or woman of sense can be jp 
sensible to the possible fatalities of this effort to Russiani 
America by this preposal of making all people equal by 
SeSSING ail people 

“The college and university authorities of American ins! 
tions should expel at once every such teacher, the State sh: 
dismiss all such from the public schools, the Nation should 
cib] ( very alien who persists in this propaganda, 

) ive el citizen who is engaged in such work of d 

. (| ! must be left to our own Nation Int 

Lio m | high-sounding rhetorical flourish, but i 
never supersede & real national spirit While the war has 
the occasion for emphasizing the claim of internationa 
nothing in « lifetime as a Nation has so emphasized the 1 
of a new definition of Americanism and a reconsecration of 
citizenry to its real significance. 





“We love 
history and traditions, 


America for what she has been in the past. her ¢ 
We love her for what she is to-day 
superior position she holds in the world. We appreciate her 1 
promises to be in the future. gut it would mean 
an American if an insipid cosmopolitan philanthro, 
called by whatever name would cause us to lose our nationalism a 
in maudlin sentimentality which would exchange our lov 
country for a pretended concern for all the tribes of mank 

Nationalism is one thing. Internationalism an 
different thing Che first is a rational sentiment, the secon 
maudlin sentimentality. The orator whose chief 
rhetoric can talk eloquently of our soldiers battling to free 
oppressed people of Europe, but the soldier himself, who 
but little, was content to suffer in a foreign land and fought 
the honor and life his country, which to-day 


crowning glory 


What she 
litt 


Ik (v0 he 


Is entire 


resour 


o1 own 


The war has again renewed the nge-long struggle betwee! 
i erty and authority. The Bolshevist and spartacan identi 
erty with anarchy. The monarchist identifies authority 


despotism. Either extreme is equally dangerous. The wal 


loosened the bands of government and stimulated the purp 
of the lenders of disorder Reason is giving way to inn 
judgment to passion 

“Throughout the entire world symptoms of outlawry are 
paren It grows out of an effort to escape the old orde! 
Russia it is the Bolshevist in his many varied groups 
Germany if is the Spartican and his many varied affiliat 


Mexico | 


countrys 


In Hungary it is the followers of Bela Kun. In 
the bandit, whether in out of office. In our ow 
is the I. W. W. and his numerous affiliations. 
“In this hour of governmental deterioration our words shou 
he cautious, our steps measured, and our determination bas 
on clear vie and courageous conduct. At this moment, eig¢! 
months after the signing of the armistice, and some days afl 
the signing of the peace treaty, there are at least 18 differet 
countries in a state of war, with actual fighting carried on—an 
this situation at the time when the unsophisticated peoples © 
Europe were led to believe that the millennium was to be ushered 
in. I can but believe that it is a misfortune, the results 
which no one can now fully appreciate, that these people h 
been looking to our own country’s leadership to bring to them thé 
idealism so much talked about in recent years. They have heare 
of Mexico's right to spil! all the blood she pleases in her geyern 


or 






















mental reforms, led by the modern reformers(?) in that most 
unhappy country. 

“These people have been told by high American authority 
that this is the day of the people’s rule, and the government that 
does not respond will give way to one that will. The fulfillment 
of this promise is at its height in Russia to-day. It is advanc- 
ing in all Europe with amazing strides until our own country 
is called upon to send food to check the flood of antigovernment 
propaganda. 

“At the moment when the cost of living is rapidly approaching 
the prohibitive point we are told we must increase our exports to 
Europe to save our own country from danger of European Bol- 
shevism. I can not emphasize too greatly the one supreme anti- 
dote for this world disease of antigovernment. It is respect for 
law and order which this country must compel, rather than 
political flirting from high sources, so apparent in recent years, 
that is to be the eifectuui unuidote Of Liese Gisintegruting spusius 
of the doctrinaire. 

“ Fellow students and friends, as the molders of a safe 
opinion which is to guide ¢he Nation in its true course, I com- 
mend to you a rereading of the history of your country, this 
oldest and greatest Republic, to follow, step by step, the evolu- 
tion of her government from the small beginning of 13 de- 
pendent Colonies fringing the Atlantic to a sovereign Republic of 
48 States, embracing a continent with the largest English-speak- 
ing population under a single flag, and the happiest and most 
powerful people on the earth to-day. I commend a new study of 


public 


the fundamental principles of the fathers as embodied in our | 


zreat State papers, such as the Declaration of Independence, the 
Constitution of the United States, the Ordinance of 1787, and 
Lincoln’s inaugural addresses. I wish you would read anew, 
n the light of present-day problems, the utterances of Washing: 
on and his associates, of Webster, Clay, and Benton, and of 
Lincoln and his associates. 

“If the progress of American peace and prosperity as illus- 
rated by the high rank of this Republic, the envy of all the world, 
was reached in consonance with such guidance, it will be well to 
nsist upon a full discussion of every suggestion to abandon the 
rinciples upon which we have builded. While it is true no 
one of you desires to invite the charge of your lack of sym- 


pathy with new policies, yet the mere unsupported charge of | 


overnmental theorists must have no terrors for the independent 
thinker, 
“Tf in hot 
at error 
bject can be frustrated by taking time. 
{ hold fast to that which is good. 
‘If our mission as a world power is to exert the most 
£ me influence upon humanity. that purpose will be best served 


haste we might rush to accept untenable dogma, 
vould be avoided by taking time, while no good 
Let us prove all things 


keeping close to American ideals, and while fulfilling our in- | 


ernational obligations to other peoples still retaining our sov- 
reignty and independence, subject to no nation or group of 
tions in our conduct of matters purely American. And should 
ever become our lot to act as umpire in the world’s quarrels or 
) Stabilize by foree of arms the world’s civilization, it must be 
pon our own option, not by the order of foreign countries. 
ferein lies the greatest good of this Republic,.both for our 
n people and the populations of other countries. As a student 
f world polities with predilection in favor of the purpose of the 
dea of a league of nations, I urge the reservations I have indi- 
ed, not only as the soundest policy we can adopt, but as the 
ear duty of onr Nation.” 
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OLDEN TINKHAM, 


L\CHUSETTS, 


i 


Oy} 


] Y 


REPRESENTATIVES, 
July 12, 1919. 


rue Hovuse or 
Naturda f 


fTINKHAM. Mr. Speaker, on Tuesday last, July 8, I 
oduced in the House resolution 7014, to create in the 
artment of Labor a bureau of housing and living conditions. 
w desire to insert in the Recorp a statement in explanation 
the bill and the necessity of its prompt consideration. 

lie statement is as follows: 


ederal Government, as 2 result of its war housing program, has 
ulated a vast fund of information and experience on industrial 
ng which shoukl be made available to every community in the 
| States, 


the direction of the United States Housing Corporation, the 
ger Transportatien and Housing Division of the Emergency Fleet 
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| corporation, and the Ordnance Bureau of the War Department, the 
United States has built homes for industrial workers at cost of ap 
proximately $110,000,000. This has necessitated the planning of entir 
towns, provision of municipal utilities on wholesale scale, the design o 
large groups of houses in such form as to permit standardization of con 
struction without monotony of exterior style, provision of open space hi 
gardens, parks, playgrounds, street improvements for whole sections it 
stead of spasmodic unrelated development, equipment of heuses with 
modern conveniences of standard type with thé Ilvantages of large 
scale production, provision of transport on, sch th: 
institutions necessary to community life 
Notwithstanding the high cost of part of this werk, due to t} w 
and the modification of plans because of shortage « ertain ma ia 
| the bulk of this experience is of a character to be of direct, p i 
benefit to individual workers building their own homes, to emplove 
| desiring to provide homes for their employees, to operative builders « 
| structing low-priced dwellings for the market, and to communitic el 
| to provide adequate living conditions for their citizens 
} No existing agency of the Government is now authorized to 
analyze, correlate, and interpret this experience, and to make it a ‘ 
to the country. It offers the greatest opportunity before the lederai 
| Government for salvaging permanent ilues from our cnorms 
} expenditures. 
The cessation of home building during the war has resu i 
| shortage of more than a million homes. Communities in all p s ¢ 
; the country are sceking ways and means to relieve the acute he 
| situation which confronts them. 
The bousing shortage is acute in virtually all American citi 
; notably in New York City; Philadelphia; Harrisburg; Cleveland: Ci 
} cinnati; Newport News; Detroit; Lawrence, Muss Springfield, Ohio 
Warrenton, Oreg.; Johnstown, Pa.; Charleston, S. (.: Green Ba Wis 
Wilmington, Calif.: Atlanta, Ga.; Frankfort and South Bend, Ind 
Baltimore, Md.; Omaha, Nebr.; Newark: Milwauke« W ‘ 
D. C.; Seattle; Watervliet, N. Y Niles, Mich 
The difficulty of securing loans for home building is retarding ! 
struction. Many cities look forward to serious distress next wint 
Every country in Europe and most of the British colonies } { 
} governmental action to enable the industrial worker to pro 
family with a house and decent living conditions 
Even before the war Great Britain, France, Germany, U1 
Belgium, Denmark, Hungary, Italy, Norway, Sweden, Luxembu Re 
mania, Spain, Switzerland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, ¢ n 
Chile had provided, either through loans from publie fund ! g 
subsidy, or through some other form of governmental aid, thx ‘ 
housing necessary to maintain the health and vigor of their p 
Great Britain now bas before Parliament a bill extending I 
| ing acts of 1890 and 1909, by making it mandatory for local 
ment authorities to provide housing for industrial workers 
the local authorities fail to act, the local Government board 
in, take the necessary action, and charge the cost to the k 
munity. here seems to be no doubt but that thi ill will p 
stantially in the form that it was introduced. 
| Canada since the armistice has provided a fund of $25,100, 
| loaned through the provincial governments to local government 
| ing societies, and individuals to build houses. 
Australia has provided 2 fund of $100 000,000 fo epatri 
} diers. Its provisions cover towns and cities as well rural di t 
| fhe rapid growth of urban population in the United States woul 
| have forced the housing and living conditions problem on the attentio 
of the Nation even though construction had not been opped t 
} war. 
| The urban population of tl United States was 46 pe 
| whole according to the 1910 census Its rate of increase is three time 
| that of the rural population and there is but little question that th 
1920 census will show over 50 per cent of our population living 
} cities. The metropolitan areas surrounding our 2% rgest 
1910 held 24 per cent of the entire population of the United State 
| The slum conditions which exist in all of our large cities | 
} sulted in high death rates, high infant mortality rates, incr 
| tagious disease, and general weakening of the vitality of th 
| are forced to live and bring up their children under such conditi: 
The wage earner is realizing that high wages alone can 
for his family a comfortable house, a wholesome neighborhood d 
| quate schooling, and protection against the disadvantages of ci 
' To secure these real values it is necessary for th cal communit 
| and the local, State, and Federal governments to provide th 
| tion which will insure him of these benefits. He is no longe 
to accept as inevitable the intolerable conditions which a laiss Lit 
policy has forced upon him. Bad housing causes discontent n 
create social disorder. 
| Increasing land valu increasing cost of constru 
} cost of maintenance, increasing cost of transportation, at ndering 
} more and more difficult tl problem rt workingman’s providin 
} ndequate shelter for his family w in a reasonable distanc h 
work, Home ownership is steadily on the decline. Real estat 
| tors are increasingly reiuetant to hold and manage renting properties 
| It is significant that the man to-day whose dissatisfaction with 
} government leads him to propose revolutionary measures, is usu t 
i homeless man who comes from intolerable living conditions 
| who has no stake to lose by destroying order. 
In the United States, when so considerable a portion of th 
ties of the country are facing a problem which needs for its wx 
1. Careful investigation of conditions in all parts of the coun 
». Scientific study and experimentation to find means of r 
3. And the wide dissemination of the experience of each « 
for the benefit of all communities, it becomes a national 
i the National Government is warranted 
| advisory agency to aid in its solution 
That concern for home building is not a new jx y the | 
Government is shown by the millions ef dollars worth of lands fers 
homesteaders. That source of relief is la ly gon | U | 5 
now faces a eivilization characterized larg Th 
| must be made habitable. 
The building of houses y the Federal G Fred 
| sidization of private construction can be I eff ly avoid ! 
| by systematic cultivation of measures to assist State al 1 local go 
} ments, civie agencies, industrial, comme 1 and investment corpora 
tions, and individual citiz ns with advice a id ec irate info! tion 
| based on the experience of other communiti ind the 1 arch ad ¢ 
| perimentation conducted by experts in the employ of the | Ge 
|} ernment. 
Evidence of the desire for assis on y he part hi 
bers of commerce, legislatures, SS n ! le pera- 


SUI4 


‘ ilders, house-building corporations, real estate boards, women’s 
labor unions is abundantly available in the daily correspondence 
of the United s Llousing Corporation. 


state 


( CTl ( SERVICK LTO BE RENDERED BY ZHE Prorosev BUREAU OF 
LIOUSING AND LiviInG CONDITIONS. 
ANA wa TIOU SIN EXPERIENCE GAINED BY THE FEDERAL GOV- 


ERNMENT, 


In the expenditure of $110,000,000 for housing, it was the policy of 
the United States Housing Corporation and the Passenger Transporta- 
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tlon and Housing Division of the Emergency Fleet Corporation to 
make intensive investigations into the housing and living conditions in 
each of the 200 or more cities which were investigated to ascertain the 
housing needs of workmen engaged on Government contracts during 
the war. This investigation went deeply into the questions of 
Existing housing facilities of the community. 
Nature of the housing shortage 
Kinds of houses desired by the workers. 
Available materials 
Building a health law 
P li il 
raditional r é il a iiding matcrials locally pr 
i [ 
Provision of community facilities such as hools, hospital parks, 
moving tu! aters, et 
Looks, pamphlets, periodicals, and reports bearing upon the subject | 
‘ accumulated so that the United States Housing Corporation might 
juainted with all that was important in the experience of this 
in meeting the problem of housing the industrial worker. | 
Many of the leading experts of the country in the fields of archi i 
eng ering, real estate, town planning, construction, ind | 
t ranches of the housing science were in the employ of } 
t Chei xperience in private building and in large | 
d of Government construction has been embodied in their } 
ns for the Government honses and communities, 
that housing projects have reached the operating stage, } 
l aay cumulating a store of « XI rience on real | 
ta management nd house maintenance of residence properties worth } 
$11 00,000 in different citie rhe operation and disposal of these | 
properties should set new standards in industrial housing, which should } 
e of use to every community in the United States. i 
Ne llection of material on this ubject of equal magnitude has ever i 
en made in this country befor fhe material should be carefully | 
inalyzed and supplemented and rendered available in usable form to in- } 
nd builders and should be so presented that it will indu } | 
hroughout the United States. } 
! \l ATION, RESEARCH, AND EXVERIMENTATIO 
i ng tl r the United State Housing Corporation organized in 
4 d ry f rs homes-registration service inder the supervision 
of Jocal committees and supported by local funds. These bureaus con- 








luct vacancy canvasses to determine the nature of the housing short- 
gr 1 what nds of dwellings were needed to relieve the shortage. 
The also maintained: registries, at which the incoming workers could 
secu addresses of all vacant rooms, flats, and houses at any given 
price. There is no better way for 2 community to study its own hous 
ing necds. The Federal Government, upon local request, should continux 
to advise and aid such local groups as the most feasible means of getting 
t facts as to housing shortage and the means of stimulating invest 
ment home building and of improving the quality and increasing thi 


ef housing facilities 


h a bureau would make for the fo} 


on 





studies, example, lowing 


ARCUILTECTURE. 








| aration of special pamphlets containing drawings and speclifica- 

r four-room cottages, six-room cottages, bungalows, semidetached 

hou row houses, dormitories for men and for women, apartment 

houses, barracks for workers in construction camps, cafeteria and com- 

unity buildings (Much material on these and related subjects is 
re on hand 

Design of houses from the andpeint of the housekeeper 

IOUSE CONSTRUCTION. 

Metheds of reducing costs of building houses by large-scale construc- 
tio} vy standardization of plans, materials, equipment, et: Much 
material on this subject has already been gathered which should be 

nal d, sifted, tested, and rendered available to operative builders, 
arcl chambers of commer manufacturers, housing corporation 
‘ 
| sik f economical, practical, stationary equipment 
rOWN PLANNING 

Wi ities and advantages of living must be provided for com- 
munities of varying sizes—school sites, parks, playgrounds, hospital 

te provision for transportation ? 

VW should be chosen as the type and details of the entire town 
plan, including all essentials for family and community life with well- 
balanced regard for (1) meeting mechanical requirements, (2) producing 
an agreeable environment, (3) keeping down the cost? 

Practicability in this country of cities having the economie and social 

ivantages indicated by the term garden cities ind = “ garden 

! as used in England. 
REAL ESTATE AND WOUSING MANAGEMENT’ 

What service should be given nants? How can tenan esponsi 

it developed ? 

What is a just return on rented property? How should depreciation 
and obsolescence be caleulated ? 

What are the best forms for house leases and sales mt r 

oe | a ILOUSING, 

llow can investment in housing be stimulated ? 

Model constitution and by-laws for house-building and house-finane 

x corporations 

Development of standards for real estate appraisals. 

Manuals of accounting for home owners, realtors, house builders; 
building and loan associations, and house-fiancing corporations 

British copartnership tenancy plan and its applicability to conditions 


the United 


State 





é 


RECONSTRUCTION OF CITY SLUMS 

What are the most economical and practical methods of getting rid 
of existing slum districts? 

Such a bureau should also study the relation of land or transportation 
and of the provision of public utilities to the housing of the industria! 
population ; fire prevention and fire protection ; labor-saving devices fo; 
housekeeping; methods of waste disnosal; maintenance of street 
parks, etc.; and the many other problems which bear a vital relation 
to home ownership and satisfactory living conditions. 

It should collect, analyze, and report on the experience of States and 
municipalities in relation to town planning, housing, and living con 
ditions, and bring what is significant in their experience to the atten 
tion of officials and agencies which can use it to public advantage. Th 
wider the base of information, the more reliable will be the conclusion 
drawn 

CLEARING 

Starting with the present accumulation of books, pamphlets, specia 
reports and special studies gathered by the United States Housing 
Corporation and the Housing and Transportation Division of the Emer 
gency Fleet Corporation, the new bureau should maintain a complet: 
file of all material bearing on these subjects. It should be made avai}! 
able to State and municipal autborities, labor unions, chambers of con 
merce, investors, builders, home owne1 and renters by means of coi 


HOUSE SERVICE. 


respondence, publications, exhibits, and special agents sent out 
aquest to advise and assist local communitic 
= 


Bill. 
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VA 


fhe Prohibition Enforcement 











Y t ‘ ‘ , ‘ i 7 
HON. ISA SLEGEL., 
QO I EK \ YORNKA 
[x roe Houser ov RepreseNntTatrives, 
/ fill it 
Mr. SEEGEL sp in looking over the remarks m: 
by ine on the floor of the House on July 10 in reference to the 
forcement provisions placed in the eighteenth amendment to tl 
Constitution I find that I stated that the same language would | 
in the nineteenth amendment in the event of its ratification 


btain tin 


entlem 


ie to make this co 
n desiring t 


have endeavored to « 
the many ¢ 


the States. I 


rection, but on aecount of 








on the same subject I have been unable to do so. 

[ take this means of correcting that impression. 

The effect, however, is to give Congress power to go il ea 
State to enforce the prohibition and woman-suffri amend 
ments; and if that power be exercised for politieal ad 
ean be used for the purpose retaining anv party i fe 





a very long time. 

Tt must be borne in mind that no matter how strict 9 
be, its enforcement can only become effective if the 
are behind it, as has been said by the late Senater Hoar: 

It State officers to. 
law against f sentiment existing 
» enforcement of the fou 
will it true of th 


1 en 


enfor 


tl 


was idle to expect southern jurors o 
such crimes in the condition o 
If this was true in reference to tl 
teenth amendment, how much more 

attempt to enforce the law in northern communities, which ar 
just as law-abiding and in many respects more so than in otlu 
parts of the country? Of course, the time will come when ec 
though the House of Representatives may unable to r 
the prohibition amendment, it will make tl 
sary appropriations for enforcing it. 


be 


SO 


lhe peal 


refuse to 1@ net 


Many of the troubles which have appeared in our midst would 
be most quickly eliminated and cured if we put recognized the 
fact that we are the individuals who are to be governed 
the only time national legislation can become effective is wh 
we are prepared to recognize the vast improvement of the ¢ 
eral conditions of men generally and at the same time re 
nize the fact also that by taking away the liberty of t! 
vidual we are in many ways retarding human progres: 

Much has been said on the floor of the House as to the Ia 
abiding qualities of the residents of the District of Colum! 
and great stress has been laid upon this being a prohibit 
city. It may astonish some individuals, but it is fac 
can not be denied that approximately one person t of te 
arrested every year in Washington. For the Uscal year end 


June 80, 1917, 89,562 persons were arrested. Ver the fiseal y¢ 
ending June 30, 1918, 43,245 persons had been arrested; and I 
am informed by the chief clerk of the police department 0! 
Washington that, although he has not received the last report 
for the last quarter ending June 30, 1919, he knows that the 
number of arrests will exceed 45,000, indicating that prohibition 
has in no respect decreased the commission of crime. On the 
eontrary, it appears that it is becoming necessary to have au 
eon: 


increased police force in Washington to enforce the law & 
erally. 














The War Department’s Censorship on Death Records o 
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{ een 


SOLD 





iry, and during that century America remained in splendid 


American Herees Overseas. isolation. Aloot from Europe, apart from all entangling al! 
} ances, America grew to greatness, 
“ Washington, Patrick Henry, and Jefferson—il 

wWerpNxNd y . TMARKS ace - . ; v7 — eee we i 
EXTENSION OF REMARK: guiding stars. Under their leadership America challenged the 
oF world's greatest empire on the field of battle. We se em 

had) eg : , : , iD mm ~ | again, Minuteman and Continental, hurrying from forest, field 
H ON f LO { | Ss t : ( hi A M [ () N ° } and farm. Husband and wife and children sobbing their fars 
OF MICHIGAN. wells, The signal lights! The midnight warnings! The drum 
I i Re While ts } and the fifes! ‘Then, carrying their long-barreled rifles ith 

N THE OUSE OF IKREPRESENTATIVES, powder horns slung, with scanty provisions, they hurried for 


Friday, July 11, 1919. 


Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, the father, mother, or wife whe | 
‘contributed to the cause of the world one of the American boys 
who died in khaki overseas is entitled to the gratitude of the | 
Nation and to every consideration. But when such a one writes 


to the War Department, that erganism that functions only 
by spells fails to answer. Several such in my district have 


then appealed to me to secure information as to how and where 
the boys died and where buried. A letter to the office of the 
Surgeon General asking for the infermation in the records of 
that office in due time brings the information that “ there 
been ferwarded to you through The Adjutant General's office a 
transcript of the medical record on file in this office in this case.” 
Chen comes a wait. I do not know how long a Congressman 
vould have to wait for that transcript. My patience does not 
extend beyond ene month, with a father in Michigan waiting for 
the information. 

I um advised that an order of the Secretary of War puis the 
id on the office ef the Surgeon General, but a written appeal 
for revocation ef the order brings no response and no relief. 

[ have had several experiences of identical character. The 


has 


War Department may still feel it unnecessary to give informa- | 
tion of a legitimate nature to Members of Congress, but it | 
should respond promptly to any such request from a bereaved | 


parent or wife. 

In the hope of really getting the matter to the attention of 
proper authorities, I have to-day introduced the fellowing 
privileged resolution, which I will call up in the House at the 
roper time: , 
solved, That the Secretary of War be, and he hereby is, directed 

send forthwith to the House of Representatives all available in- 
ormation in the office of the Surgeon General concerning the death of | 


the 


ha 
At 


Oscar E. Bitzer, of Three hundred and tenth Ammunition Train, while 
the service of the American Expeditionary Ferces; and that the 
Secretary of War be, ard he is hereby, further directed to furnish to | 


House of Representatives the text of any order of the War Depart- | 
nt or of the Secretary of War that forbids the office of the Surgean 


General furnishing direct to the next of kin or to Representatives in 
Congress, on application, all available information in the office of th« 
Surgeon General with reference to the death of an American soldier 


service in the American Expeditionary Forces 


Memorial Day Oration. 
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HON. [SAAC SHER WOOD, 


OF 


Ix ree House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wednesday, July 16, 1919 


SHERWOOD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 

» extend my remarks in the Recorp I include a memorial 
delivered by Hon. Ernest Lundeen, formerly a 
tative from the State of Minnesota, at Arlingten, on May 
vit) 


clare 


he address is as follows: 
When the Athenean orator of old ascended the 
the Assembly 


rositruin 
of Athens, he first offered up a 


iw 
To-day IT am speaking straight from the shoulder and 
out of my heart. What I say I say in all earnestness. It 
crhaps my last word here, and I pray that no word unworthy 


\inerica and her mighty histery may escape my lips 





{n Independence Hall you will find two world maps. One, in 
shows a world at the close of the eighteenth century 
nated by menarehs. Our first 13 States were then the 
large territory governed by the people. Another map 





s the spread of popular government at the beginning of the 
rnuuieth century. That map is almost white. The power and 
enee of our Republic gained steadily during more than a 













tep- | 


prayer ; 
immortal geds that no unworthy word might escape his | 


ward. Over the hills and through the valleys they rallied around 
a new national standard. Then Putnam left his plow. Then 
Allen thundered his demands and John Panl Jones saik 
Seven seas. 

“At last there rose il majestic nzure, one destined 1 } 
mand the first Americans. From Quebee to Yorktown | the 
Carolinas the inspired word of Washington fired every Ameri 
ean heart. They dared at Trenton; they died at Saratoga : the 


suffered cold and hunger at Valley Forge. won immer 


tality and a nation’s liberty at Yorktown. 


They 


“We are met together to-day as Americans. [Applause.] 
Party politics has ne place here. Personal ambition is laid 
aside. We know only America and her glorious dead Ap 
plause.] Foreigners and all foreign intrigue aside, interna 
tionalism forgotten, we stand at the graves of those who cle 
and preserved us a nation. 

“In national solitude we grew to greatness, our trade ed 
the globe. We preserved our independence. Other nations 
formed alliances; we stood free. Other lands joined in Fur 
pean intrigue; we stood apart. Our trade relations were ve 
jeopardized by our political independence. In fact, we dre 
close to the friendship of all. 

“ Providence placed us here te work out eur great experime: 


in government, unfettered and unbound. We drew 
frem our solitude. We builded a haven for the oppressed 


“As it is with the individual, se it with a nation. ¢ 


! 


inspiration 


rs ris 
walked alone the shores of Gallilee Mohammed in silence and 
solitude developed a new religion. Moses left the multitud 

and returned with the Ten Commandments. Dante alone, De 
| mosthenes in solitude, Newton with nature, Linné wi his 


flowers—these and other giant minds drew their inspiration far 
: 


froin the surging crowd. So pilgrim and pioneer, adrift 
Europe and her seething politics, became the sturdy Minut 


iron 





‘ 
‘ 


Man and Continental, willing to suffer the of 
Forge that America might never again be European 
“Patriotism is love of country It is not the rf 
nebulous nothing. It can not he turned into international ch 
nels. Concerd and Lexington, Saratoga and Yorktown, Gettys 


2cony tt 


love 


an- 


burg and Appomatex, the precious blood of our here dead. these, 


my friends, these purchased and preserved an independence 
never to be surrendered while an American still lives [Cheers 
and applause. } 

“Many years ago, on the piains of South Dakota i 
burial party wended its way to an open grave. The fife and 
drum were playing, and strong men in blue, wearing med: 0 
honor, fired three volleys. A bugler sounded taps, and then we 


turned away, but a small flag was left flying over that vrave 
It was my first knowledge of the Grand Army of the Republi 


That day impressed itself strongly upen my mind. 
“And then came the glory of songs of that Gr \ 
eur public schools, among these the Battle Hymn of t 


“1 
iis 


an y, sung 
» Republic 


a 
i i 
} 
il¢ 


and a song written by an American private in time of war, whik 
tenting at night on the old camp ground. ft is well that th 
is so. The children of to-day will not forget these great ms 
of patriotism. 

“Noble women of every State banded te help our Os 
veterans, daughters and sons of veterans of every war, upon yé 


devolves the teaching of true patriotism, practical patriotism 


We must be ever diligent in that duty, we must hand 
tarnished these great orders dedicated to our common eon 


“Memorial Day! Oh, memories, glorious memories! 


tl 


I 


the 2d day of July, 1863. Gray uniforms filled the woods I n 
and swarmed up the opposing slopes; batteries onen r 
roar of artillery shook the ground. Cannon replied to o1 
And then the gray mass moved. Forward they swept into il 
open, dewn the slopes, and across the fiekis of grair N le 
charge with the rebel yell, bayenct te bayonet. The firs ‘ 
bine goes down before them. On they come unchecked iH 
cock rides up where the thin blue line of one shattered rec i 
helds the Union center. “ What regiment is this,” asks tf 
general. “The First Minnesota,” answers Col. ( he 
“Charge the enemy,” orders Gen. Hancock. Forward ins 
the whole army rushes that lone regiment They go down almas 
to hetore verwhelming mbe But 


gh > 
SY16 

he« i. Before they can resume fresh Union regiments fill 
the gap and roll back the enemy in flight. The day is won at 
Gettyshul {Applause.| It was the high tide of the rebellion. 
from there it ebbed to final defeat at Appomattox. Memories, 
glorious memories! Mere lads many of you, yet men on the 
battle field lighting on for four long years. You marched 
ith Sherman to the sea, you scaled Lookout Mountain, you 


tood with Thomas at Chickamauga. In the trenches at Vicks- 


burg, at Inka and Corinth, Antietam, Shiloh and the Wilder- 
ness, Cold Harbor and Petersburg. In the cold and in the heat, 
in sunshine and shower, amid the hell of war, wounded and 


hunery, you never wavered, but on and on until the sword com- 


pelled surrender. 


“You were the backbone of the Nation. When you marched, 
the Nation moved forward. When you halted, our hearts hesi- 
tated. When you swept over hostile barriers, the Nation tri- 
umphed | Applause, ] 

“Men of the Grand Army, a Nation owes its life to you; the 
fathers builded, but you saved the structure. Others founded, 
but you placed the capstone. With iron will and courage 
sublime you marched on to vietory. You were then, you are now, 


Your last bat- 
Veterans 
Death 


he Grand Army of the Republic. [Applause.] 
alions are now silhouetted against the evening sky. 
Grand Army, the people of America salute you. 
shall not destroy nor time dim the luster of your fame. 
Sacred story tells us that Elijah gave his mantle to his fol- 
and they became inspired to do great deeds. May the 
mantle which you bore so nobly through so many desperate 
conflicts rest upon all who seek to emulate your example. 
‘Bronze and granite will recite the story. History will record 
your names. But in our living hearts we will carry forever the 
memory and love of those who fought for liberty and Union. 
“As the Nation honors and cares for the veterans of the Civil 
War, so we will honor and care for the veterans of the Spanish- 
American War [applause] and the veterans of the World War. 
[ see my comrades of the War with Spain around The 
Nation will forget the men who remembered the Maine. 
| Applause. ] 
* The best 


L tile 


imOowers, 


me. 


hot 


way to honor the dead is to care for the living. 
{[Applause.]| Were the fallen to speak now they would ask for 
their living comrades that larger liberty in industrial affairs 
which will make true democracy a happy reality of their daily 


lives. Were they to speak now they would ask for them eco- 
nomic liberty, the last and greatest of the rights of man. 

“The veterans of the World War want no desert grant or 
swimp privilege. [Applause.] They ask equal opportunity to 


develop our millions of idle acres of fertile lands. They want 
» crumbs of charity. [Applause.} Our boys if given a fair 
ince Will win that confidence and independence which marks 
sturdy race. Pomp and parade, receptions, and the cheers of 
inultitude, these pall upon men who faced death on the field 
or prepared themselves in spirit for that ordeal—men who now 


‘ 
} 
i 


| ‘ 


fuce the stern realities of the great industrial struggle. Glory 
is hot a satisfactory substitute for bread. [Applause.] 
Hiow tenderly we handle the rent and riddled battle flags, 


sp ntered 


staff, and war-worn colors borne by the veterans of 
You lay 
mementos of their services, while at your very door 


the men who carried those flags and manned those ships, 


our Wars. 


is proud 


not less tattered and tern by service and splintered by hostile 
illets 

rhe veterans of the World War met death in new and dread- 

ul forms A thousand death-dropping planes hummed and 


bove them. The roar of giant guns, 
‘ 


storms of choking poison gas, ceaseless war by day 
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up the battered hulks of naval victory | 


the rain of burst- | 


‘ u by night, until the drum fire of death pitted the | 

th as would a new disease. Before that rain of shells forests 
lisappenured, cities melted into dust, and through it all a roar 
and rumble as of a million bolts striking incessantly upon their 


ne. In such a fire was the temper of their courage tried. Thus 
cuin America met the test of war. They turned the tide 
cheers and applause], our boys; and let no beaten foe or jealous 


nation question that. 


{ Applause. | 


The broken frames of a wrecked humanity now say to you 
by their service and by their scars that as they cared for you 

mes of danger and peril you shall now do justice by them. 
Co-d our soldiers and sailors return from camp and battle 
tield to seek a livelihood.. They did not shirk at Chateau-Thierry 
nor hesitate in the Argonne. They sailed the seas undaunted; 
they added new luster to American arms. We will not forget. 


The American people will remember the dead and 
They took their lives in their hands and 
You applauded; you promised; you sent 


{ Applause. | 
for the living. 


forth to battle. 


care 
went 


them forth to battle for American rights upon the sea. 





re 
; 


RD. 


**Men and women of America, it is for us to say that no gol- 
dier who fought our battle shall suffer from the cold hand of 
neglect [applause] nor from the cruel injustice bred of forgetfy)- 
ness. Those who profited unduly from the war must now yield 
up the gold they coined out of patriotism. The burden of tl, 
poor is more than they can bear. Let the burden fall on th} 
shoulders best able to bear it. It can not be otherwise, They ar 
entitled to a full fair share of their native land, good land 
[applause], not deserts or swamps, and while we pour our bi! 
lions into the laps of foreigners let us invest a billion or two for 
our American lads [cheers and applause], our bravest and bes 

* By the solemn act of the Government these men were ¢alle 
io follow the flag across thousands of miles of death-infest; 
ocean into foreign lands. They upheld the honor of our country 
[Applause.}| Upon them were placed the burdens, hazards, ani 
losses of a world war. Only by the act of the Government ea) 
they be restored to their rightful place in the community. 

** Memorial Day brings to mind all that our soldiers did for us 
We take increased devotion from the ideals for which the 
died and recount the principles upon which they founded oul 
Government. 

* Fellow citizens, I will read from our great chart of liber 
laid down in the Declaration of Independence, the Articles o{ 
Confederation, and the Constitution. Hear the voice of the 
fathers, ‘We, the people of the United States.’ Evidently tl 
fathers intended ‘a government of Americans, by Americans, 
for Americans. ‘In order to form a more perfect union’ 
‘establish a confederation and perpetual union.’ No wondei 
you fought to save that Union. ‘To establish justice, to pro 
mote the general welfare, to secure the blessings of liberty 
ourselves and our posterity.’ The militia shall only be used 
‘to execute the laws of the Union, to suppress insurrection, and 
repel invasion.’ No Army appropriation can be made for mor: 
than two years. Our forefathers sought to escape the fearfu 
burdens of foreign wars. They left Europe to escape that bur 
den, to escape unjust taxation, conscription, large standing 
armies, and all oppression. 

“ It is provided that no title of nobility shall be granted by the 
United States. Those who wish to observe the spirit of this 
clause should refrain from humiliating themselves and their 
fellow citizens by accepting titles bestowed by fickle royalty. II 
is further provided that no officer of the United States can accep 
any emolument, office, or title of any kind whatever from an) 
king, prince, or foreign state without due consent of Congress 
Our Presidents are held in check by the provision requiring 
two-thirds majority of the Senate to ratify all treaties. A majo) 
ity of the Senate must confirm presidential appointments to 
office. 

“The founders of the Republic were friends of 
Within 10 years after the adoption of the Constitution no les 
than 11 new and vitally important amendments were a‘ 
These amendments guaranteed freedom of speech and o 
press; they provided that there shall be no law respecting 
establishment of religion or the free exercise thereof. 

* The right of the people peaceably to assemble and to p 
their Government for a redress of grievances shall not } 
abridged. The people of the United States were made secure 
their persons, houses, papers, and effects against unreasona) 
searches and seizures. No warrants must 
probable cause, and no one shall be deprived of life, liber 
property without due process of law. Speedy and public tri 
are provided by impartial juries, with the right to the assista 
of counsel. Excessive bail must not be required nor unust 
punishments inflicted. The people retain all power not gr: 
by the Constitution. Thus the American citizen took the I 
human progress. [{Applause. | 

“The first framework of the United States Government, 
Articles of Confederation of 1777, provided a * perpetual unio 
so at the very forefront of our history as a Nation was 
down the principle of ‘ the Union forever, a principle which 
boys :n blue in °61 so gallantly kept alive. [Applzuse. ] 

“4 strong and independent Congress was provided. 
days, when wen ery down Congress, we may well 
that the first Government of the United States was Congres: 
aye, a Congress of one house of delegates. It was 10 
later that the executive and judiciary branches were added 
was Congress which declared our independence, adopted 
Articles of Confederation and perpetual union, fought the Wa 
of the Revolution to a victorious end, and concluded a permanen 


rogres 


issue except up 


T\ or 


In thes 
retell 


peace. 

** Independence is the corner stone of our national existenc’ 
and the inspiration of our national life. The Declaration © 
Independence absolved us from all allegiance to the British 
Crown and dissolved all political connection between the United 
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him ¢ r ith beautiful wild flowers Nature does not 
deat \ lred thousand men—American dead! 
oT () iving lads over there now demand their 
ni anda {applause }, th t he rland, God's own cou! 
Ise They are weary of Europe aud Asia. The : 
hom For them no mand: 
e, neith foreign entanglements and new-made craves 
, or Eu Chey are Americans, and they w 
die in Americen, to stand on their own home gro 
bh i t ct | bie I i nd, Hi Mm _ 
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and in the depths of the deep there sleep our brave 
| lights the stars, He made the Blue, and the w 
suns, and all the radiant red of merning is His handi 
so Wwe Wo and intertwined all these and mad l 
bay f the brave and flung it sun Kissed and nd 


to God's free air. the one flag, the great flag all - 


country, are proud of your glory. No slave i free 
nd every man sovereign citizen. We read the same 
tion of Independence. the same Articles of Confederation, 
le Constitution, and the rule of the ballot ts supreme 
» and fall on the tides of fertune, but the Ship of state 
through every storm. God has been good to America. 
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of eternity’s fugitive goal. Our day’s fleeting 
night's dazzling incandescence are but the glow and flickering 
of uncertain beacons on the way to the perpetual radiance of 
the palace in the skies. Earth's broken reeds and shrill flageo- 
lets can only form the listening ear to drink the perfect harmony 
of the celestial choir. 

“We reach for salvation; it moves away. We grope for un- 
derstanding; the mind fails, We build by the rule and guide 
of the prophets and philosophers, and when we would crown 
the superstructure it crumbles and is gone. 

“Men whose dominant life’s note is accomplishment of sal- 


vation for their own souls are but self-serving ambassadors, 
vho treat in a language unspoken by the Creator; but he who 
holds self as an infinitesimal being save as he may commingle 


his impulses and aspirations with the universal scheme must 
become an indispensable part of the general plan. 

\h, my friends, I do not believe that anyone in all the world 
could have more difficult task to perform than have I this 
tle ‘ 

‘When the sad news came from Washington that Congress- 
wn Carr C. Van Dyke had died, it might well be said that 
ever in our State's history has intelligence of such nature been 


let With more widespread grief and sorrow. 
The tribute paid to-day by the thousands on the streets of 
his beautiful city of St. Paul, under the dome of our State 


apitol, and in this splendid mausoleum was a most magnifi- 
cent one and shows but in a small degree the esteem in which 
Congressman VAN DyKE was held by all citizens of all walks 
f lift 

When this sad news came from Washington it meant to the 


oVing and sorrowful wife, the two daughters grown to woman- 
and the seven brothers of the same character and sturdy 
part of them gathered from distant States, that a loving 
and affectionate husband and kind and indulgent father and a 
senerous-hearted and considerate brother had been taken away. 
Co the little compact community of Alexandria, near fields 
ud lakes and streams where he sported in boyhood, where the 
vider residents point out the path to the village school of the 
earlier days, where he was born and reared and betrothed and 
\took up, almost a mere youth, life’s problems of husbandhood 
and fatherhood, the sad news meant that “ Carr,” native son, 
who had achieved distinction and reflected honor on his native 
ty, was cut down in early life and his career was ended. 
rhe sad message of death meant that thousands in the Gov- 
ernment Railway Mail Service throughout America, men who 
fought valiantly behind him while he organized them and 
them, in Congress and out, in their fight for their rights 


hood 


stock, 


nnd privileges, had lost their loyal chief; it meant that every 
city und rural letter carrier and every employee of the great 
Post Office Department had lost their friend. I saw its mute 


evidence as the funeral train reached the city. 
ven door of a railway mail car, in working garb, cap in hand, 
ead bowed, and with eyes fixed upon the American flag draped 

the body of the former chieftain, a tall, pale-faced man, 
ighter in the ranks, perhaps an official associate, and 


‘ 





aps a fig 
erhaps just going out on the old run through Devils Lake or 
Larimore where “ Van" had worked in days gone by, stood 
sil y and unobserved among the thousands, the tears stream- 
g wn his cheeks. To him and his associates death’s most 
xaltel dignity and life’s most generous impulses were em- 
n the name upon their lips this day, the simple name 
\ Ty 5 

I sad news of the death of Cart C. VAN DYKE meant to 

nm vho left their homes 21 years ago to give their serv- 

s intry’s cause that their recently elected commander 

i f | falle It meant the passing of their champion in 
‘ cress for pensions for their widows and preference in Govy- | 
‘ employment for soldiers and sailors and marines of 
s. We saw these veterans in platoon formation at the 
Grand Central Station at Chicago sounding taps upon the bugle 
as the funeral train departed; and to-day this occasion is hon- 
by the presence of three past commanders in chief, Com- 

es Smith, Chisholm, and Busch, and Adjt. Gen. Raths, com- 
rker, lifelong friend, and beneficiary of the most 

S ! trust that it was his duty during his lifetime to 
his colleagues in Congress Cart C. Van Dyke's death 

there had been taken away a member of that honor- 

y who had always, with conspicuous courage for his 

‘ t s, faithfully performed every sacred trust. He was 
k rn Congress aS a Man who was unswervingly loyal to 
s ideals, and whose aspirations were not for station and posi- 
o ut to be able to perform a service. We saw him in our 
v's crisis, disregarding what for the time seemed 


createst 


} . 
s 0 I 


wersonal or selfish ends as he coura- 
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Standing at the | 








te, 


seously fought for his convictions and for the best interests and 
welfare of his country. 

“But I have not spoken of the guiding motive, of his life, the 
controlling ideal which made his career a conspicuous one. 1, 
was his attitude toward his fellow man. Reared in a conntry 
community, learning early the responsibilities of the home pro- 
vider, starting as a worker in the ranks, his heart was alway; 
with the worker. He loved and trusted- the-men who work. 
He had their confidence and they enjoyed his confidence. Hoe 
believed but little in the aristocracy of social caste, but was 
absorbed in the aristocracy of service. His friendships a 
sympathies were not those of utility, passing when the utili 
tarian purpose had been accomplished, nor of pleasure, vanish 
ing as the flitting moments passed, but the strong, substan 
tial friendships of admiration, of human sympathy, of com- 
mon cause, and early in life he adopted, unconsciously, perhaps 
the cause of the workers, and it became his life’s work. Li! 
the face chiseled in the solid granite rocks of the White Mou 
tains of New Hampshire, reverently termed the “Old Man of 
the Mountain,” and representing to the New Englanders who 
sojourn there a lofty ideal and purpose, there will eve 
remain in the affections and memories of the working people 
of our great State the tender recollections of the ideals and 
purposes and of the life and character of Carr C. Van Dyker. 

* Speaking for my colleagues in Congress assembled here « 
this occasion, representing as we do the Senate and House « 
Representatives, we wish to extend our sympathy to the wife 
the daughters, and brothers of our colleague and comrade, 
to say to you that amidst your heavy burden of sorrow yo 
must recognize the right to feel a just pride in future year 
} 








SO 


that no man in Minnesota’s history will occupy a higher pla 
on the roster of honor, and that few men have ever contribut 
a more substantial and definite service to his fellow men 

| did Cart C. VAN DYKE.” 


Prohibition Enforcement Legislation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


| HON. WILLIAM 8. VARE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
ruk House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, July 11. 


Ix 
1919 


Mr. VARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to ex 
my remarks in the Recoxrp I insert an article from the I 
| Ledger, of Philadelphia, in which Dr. Conwell assails re 
| fanatics and praises prohibition, but defends workingmen’s 
| The article is as follows: 

~OHIBI 
FOR DEBS 


FANATICS—PRAISES Pi 


BEER—URGES FREEDOM 


ASSAILS REFORM 
WORKINGMAN’S 


| 
; DR. CONWELI 
j /EFENDS 
} 

Praising national prohibition as one of the greatest victories 
| age, yet denouncing “ fanatics and cranks who would go to extré 
; 





their effort for reform,” the Rey. Dr. Russell H. Conwell last : 
pleaded for a “ fair, rational Americanism that would guard aga 

|} degeneration of prewar liberty into after-war oppression.’ 

| cated the release of Eugene V. Debs, jailed for sedition. 

in the pulpit at the Baptist Temple for the last time before d: 

} on his summer vacation, Dr. Conwell found inspiration for his ser! 

Ramuel Gompers's recent declaration that America had won a vi 

the war, but had lost its liberty. 

“As an American I was startled by that announcement from the 
of America’s great labor organization,’ said Dr. Conwell, “ whe! 
Gompers said ‘ We have won a victory, but we have lost our libert 
would not agitate us so much if the utterance had been made by a! 
nary man. But Gompers, I believe. is a man of unquestionabl 
ism, of unquestionable integrity. When he makes a remark lik: 
means something. 

i “TI think that Mr. Gomper influence in America is equal t 

| President Wilson in so far as America’s future is concerned The Ar 
can workingmen, if they wanted to combine, could rule this count 
Gompers represents these workingmen.”’ 

With Gompers’s strong antagonism to Dr. ¢ 

pressed a radical difference of opinion. 
*rohbibition was a victory for the America 
we fought and won in France,” Dr. { 
greater victory in history. Liquor is the : 5 
saloon has been the curse of America. In that the war did away 
that it was a double victory. Because the minority who mis 
liquor the majority were willing to forego its use, and prohibition 

“Mr. Gompers is right, however, when he says that there 
ical disposition to Zo too far. There is danger thatthe whole t 
be rescinded by our going to extremes in threatening to t 
things that need not be dispensed with. The fanatics, the era 
men who would take away everything that is called beer, whether 
intoxicating or not, give the workingman the impression that he is b 

rsecuted. Let us be fair, rational Americans to the laboring ma 
Th cry that ‘ you have lost your liberty " is the most dangerous cry tha 
could go out to the workingman 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS equaling the great surplus of 1901, when our population was 
= 35,000,000 people less than now. The exports of 1918 were treble 
: ‘ Sie ; ¥ the three-year prewar average. 
({ ON ; L,I CJ KN W. PA R R ISH, “The war is over. In a little while the presence of American 
OF TEXAS. soldiers in Europe will be a memory of noble crifices. We 
must not forget that the principal use for the beef which e 
In true House or REPRESENTATIVES. shipped overseas in such quantity was for the m« in unif 
Europe, short of food though it is, does not need beef 1 
United States so much as it needs our pork. Th ) 
Mr. PARRISH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to me} cattle in the most of Europe have not suffered si slv j 
extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following } numbers during the war. Indeed. outside the area ial 
dress of Hon, Clarence Ousley, Acting Secretary of Agri-} overrun by the contending armies, cattle stocks have f 
ture, which I believe will be of much interest to the publie, | their own and in some cases even increased S ton of hos 
address is as follows: | and sheep have suffered much more severely than have cattl 
' 
i 





Thursday, July 24, 1919. 


APDRESS or HoN. CLARENCE OUSLEY, ACTING SECRETARY OF It is also well known that Europe turned to South Americ: 
AGRICULTURE. Australia for beef and lamb as socn as shipping conditio1 pe 
With meat prices to the consumer so high that he is deny-| mitted. England and Italy are now buying in those marl 
iimself, and with the prices for live stock, especially beef| The United States. however, is the only large po S 
lambs, so low to the producer that he is actually losing | Nation, and Europe, suffering for fats, with her stocks of swin 
the Nation is confronted with a grave problem, which | greatly reduced can consume our pork surplus read Th 
res solution if we are not to suffer a decline in the live-| beef and lamb now awaiting market on our farms an 
industry. | must, therefore, find its outlet not overseas but at home 
[It is an anomalous situation. The department has endeavy- | “In 1918, for the first time in many years, the produ 0 
to inform itself on the subject, and after conference with | meat animals gained ground in the losing race with gro 
tors and Members of the House who represent live-stock | population. This was ma le possible by the earnest and patrioti« 


cing regions, and who also feel deep concern for the | efforts of our live-stock producers, and unless beef and lamb 


re of consumers, deems it important to give to the publi consumption is now increased to its potenti: l ‘ muy t 

I outstanding I ts, which nay ln summarized as} out needless waste, we are in danger of thro 
Ws: vance we have made under war pressure 

ere is no longer need for meat conservation. The supp RICE ti 
entiful, and patriotic citizens may freely disregard the 

no . , whic) m Mens ‘ nahin 4 anes It is important to present the fac or 

aving placards which are still displayed at many eating | | 

' live stock and the prices for meat, wholesale and Th 

rope needs our surplus pork, but is filling its beef requir FOMOWINE COMparison ts the d n t 

qT oot 


s by importations from South America and Australia. 
s of beef cattle have fallen sharply since March 1 on ac- P s of medium ar dl 
f the stoppage of exports for Army use and a slacl 
for beef at home due to the continuation of beef cor March 1, 1919 
ion under the mistaken idea that such conservation is still ‘ 
ary to feed the people of Europe. Beef producers and Dy 




















producers who sell their products at this time are co! Mean per ce ‘ ii 14 
with the danger of heavy financial losses which woulk Price ce] dy 
restrict production and cause a serious shortage in | ys 1 1919 
14019 ’ 
United State ! er have satisfactor: 
solution of the problem until the manufacture, sale, a . 
ion of meat products are officially supervised by au zs 
agents of the Government, working in cooperation witl ‘ est CaSO 
municipal authorities, wh only aim is to serve tl MW ust oad : ‘ ' 
t large and not any particular class. When the Federal | ' ‘ I ‘ - 
nt is enabled by law to maintail jus 1p ; ( ( g the ties rier 
meat-producing industry that will prevent unfair de ‘ li i ( é 
lation, and profiteering, | furnishing the pul t ‘ D € price ¢ I I 
mpeachable source all the facts with regard t : t mich el . 
d when the States and municipalities are e1 ( Phe s Many persons » ce 
exercise similar supervision over intrastate d especially bee l lamb, are « x 
s, then only can we expect to have ! nd st People do! I _ Ui , 
the particulars of the situation are as follows: 1918 by far the largest ly I 
heef industry in the United States faces a most seri ;| aS a great increase ‘ 
For a decade before the outbreak of war in Europe | Yet one sees ever hote res 
and ranchmen had been urged to increase beef catt! the ‘save food’ signs ‘ 
n because the industry was not keeping pace wi t] the s ess pros - 
of population. The lowest ebb in production was reac] t 2 i 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1914, when we practica ‘ zardet CO 
have fresh dressed beef for export but began ft - hari to I wv! to 
om the Southern Hemisphere. ing their nsumption ¢ 
campaign for increased production began to bear fruit » 401s situa ; _— 
outbreak of the war, and beef again gained volun j mu g public as we . I t 
rts. Prices rose and farmers were encouraged to ex- | demand for meat productiol 2 
ir beef-making operations. With the entrance of t 1 if marketed on a 1 < ma 
States into the war a vigorous and successful effort was | the producers, with t 5 a I 
ase the supply of meat for our Army, especially expected in tl future Stock ‘ 
civilian self-denial. Hotels and restaurants, at the | ized for their patriotis t should 
of the Government, reduced the size of their beef por- | § iming pul 
regularly left beef off their menus. Private families | Without « 
nds did likewise Farmers and ranchmen exerte 
es to the utmost at great risk in order that our soldiers a partment is 


lors could have the best food that skill and loving ca: hesitation of the average hous 
duce. The result is history. From an export of beef | beet the famil t ' 

t products of 151,000,000 pounds in 1914, we exported | preva Phes 

(0 pounds of beef and beef products in 1918, almost ! tations. 
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Phy oliowl lng conparison shews that retail prices have not 
idleclined in due ratio to wholesale prices. It shows atso that 
the prices on hides have advanced very sharply, and this is a 

iiv indication of the profits made by the packing industry on 
a mite 
i me in good dre edt o aes i airious 
eitics 
Cents per pound 
' , : 
Be New Phila- Wash Pitt Chi 
ton York lelphia. jington.| burgh. | cage. 
| } } 
a ey 
| 
M 2 22-24.50 | 23-25.00 } 22-26 | 22-25 23-26 
i 16-18 | 15-19.00 | 19-22.00} 18-19] 16-22} 16-10 
Mi 5. 5 4 | 47 6 7 
, 3 
( ut modium d cities 
(Cents ft ound 
N t | Wash-| , ‘ g o 
York.| | i aa . 
- i 4 ; 
} 
i 
| | 
i 
j iO ' { ‘0 
s ; {> ! $0 > 
4( ) 
. 1) 
NM 
+ 
4 S > 
10-05 
; 
' 
s 
’ 
» i4 4 ~~ 40 
4 2 »s 7 S-JS “ 
2 i x 5-05 
2 ) 28-30 25 2 2 
2 2 ) 18-22 | 25-32 
{ } 3 | 
\ j os ! 2 

thes retail prices reflect average quotations In Washing- 

City at this time, and presumably in other cities of the coun- 

nrices at some sheps which cater to the more fastidious trade 

bstantially highe: 
j 4 i, 
Mar Fane 22 Mear 
1] " Ja19. per cer 
advance 
‘ : 0 '$40. 00-842. 00 ” 
\ : . 5.00 4 e 4). 60 
5 22.00 x x wy) 
x 2. ¥ a) 57 
. r < hid ‘ } a 
Mean 
M e2 
af . percent 
; iy ‘ 
Packer hide 
Heavy tive ster $28. )-$28. 0 $40. 00 | 43 
Native cows, all 22 D- 4. 300.0- 4.0] et 
Nat cows and 20. 00- 21.00 | 32.00- 42.50 | 71 
‘ inti ‘ 4 ¥ 9 ¥ Ll 28 OD ) 
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“The daily market reports of the Bureau of Markets < 
that prices of good and choice beef cattle on foot at Chieaco } 
declined about $4 per hundredweight, or nearly 25 per ceo 
since March 1, while lower-grade beef cattle have deelin. d as 
much as 15 per cent. During the same period wholesale dre< 
beef prices show, on the average, approximately a eorrespo 
ing percentage of decrease, which varies, however, in diff. 
cities from about 15 per cent to 30 per cent. Hides, how 
have advanced decidedly, while the cattle market ha 
breaking rapidly. The packer hide market at Chicago has <0) 
from about 27 cents te 42 cents per pound, an increase of ah) 
50 per cent. It is estimated that this offsets about 70 cent 

hundredweight in the wholesale cost of beef and that incr: 

prices of stearin, tallow, and other by-products, added to 
increased prices of hides. bring the total saving on beef eo 

to about a cent a pound since March 1, 

“ While the live cattle and wholesale dressed beef market 

; gone down to the extent of 25 per cent, the price of retail! 
cuts te the consumer has been at a standstill in many « 
has even increased as much as 20 per cent op some cuts in 
cities, and where retail prices have been reduced the redu 
usually are only from 5 to 7 cents per pound, which means « 
about 10 per cent reduction from prices prevailing Marc! 
REQUIRED. 


LEGISLATION 
‘The department has not the time in this emergency to «i 
) present these outstanding facts; but thus present 
demonstrate clearly the commanding need for ¢ 
mental supervision over the manufacture, sale, and dist 
of meat products. Federal supervision of the interstate 
try may well be accompanied by State and municipal le 
tion providing supervision over the intrastate and local i 
Federal, State, and municipal sum 


th 


inaets 


im te 


try, to the end that 
may be correlated for the prevention of unfair dealings 


lation, and profiteering furnishing to the publie from 
peachable sources all the facts with regard to the industr 
the farm to the table, in order that both producer and c 
may have a al. 

| “In addition te presenting these facts in this mat 
| American people, the department is communicating 
of the situation to Mr. Herbert Hoover, who is in charge 
Europe, and inviting 


bx 


square de 
iil 


a sun 


American relief administration i: 

vice and suggestion as to measures of immediate relie 
| may be put into effect here and abroad.” 
| 

Provide Work for Thousands ef Farmers Made Pennitess Threrch | 


Develop Hundreds of Thensands of Semiarid Slacker Acres into Pern 
i Productive Farm Lands an Appropriation of $50,000,000, to I 
pended Under Reclamation Act for Irrigation Projects, All of which 
Is Merely Advanced and Frentually Retarnacd 
United States Treasury. 


by 





on Sound Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


CARL W. RIDDICK. 


MONTANA, 


HON. 


oO! 


IN rue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Thursday, duly 10, 1919. 


Mr. RIDDICK. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 7026, whieh I int: 
in the House of Representatives July 8, 1919, reads as fol 
A bill providing for employment for returning soldi¢rs and 

from the drought by the construction of irrigation projects 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby appropriated out o 

; money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, te be ex) 
|under the provisious of the reelamation act im the construct 
irrigation projects or units thereof, especially in drought 


sections, $50,000,000, the same to be reimbursable in aecorda nc 


| the provisions of the reclamation act: Provided, That in the 
| of employment preference shall be given, so far as practicable, to 
| orably discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines, and to ¢ rought-st 
farmers. 
This is a measure to provide employment for sufferers 
| the unusual drought conditions now prevailing in section- 
| the Northwest by the construction of irrigation projects 1 
| dreught-stricken territory. Many of these sufferers fro! 
| drought are returned soldiers. 


In this region many practical reclamation projects and 
thereof that have been fully investigated, surveyed, and 
preved by the Interior Department are now ready to bé 
structed. 
on account of the war. 
| ean be begun at once, 


On many of them work was begun, but was stop) 
If money can be made available, 








There 
provided at 


is an emergency need right that ment be 
once for the people in the drought-stricken terri 
tors the Northwest. In parts of this territory this is the 
third consecutive year of crop failures. The failure this year is 
complete. There is no crop, no feed for stock, and no pasture 
Unless some means of subsistence is found, literally thousands 
of farmers with their families will be compelled to abandon 
their farms and permit their obligations to go unpaid. This will 
result in a complete breakdown of business as well as of agri 
ultural interests in large sections territory. Hundreds of 
letters and telegrams from cons¢rvative citizens of that locality, 
cluding farmers and business men who are familiar with th 
onditions, have been received by me and by my colleagues who 
‘present those districts, all showing that the situation is most 
1usual and critical and that 
event hardships and actual 
tizens. 
If this appropriation is made, it into the 
nd to be expended under the terms of that law. 
nse a gift or donation. 


ade 


nowy employ 


of 


of 


suffering by thousands of our 


goes reclamatiol 
It 
[ft is an advance by the Government 
and every cent will be paid back. The 
mey Will be used to employ thousands of farmers with their 
ims, preference being given to returned soldiers. The work 
at will be done will provide wages that will bring immediate 
lief for thousands of farmers who will otherwise be destitute 
will also bring a permanent asset to the agricultural interests 
the Nation. 
The funds advanced 
ch are greatly 
it will be done. 


IS ih ho 


on good security, 





are secured liens 


increased in 


by upon the 
value by the reclamation work 
The money will be paid back by those who 
il be benefited. This will be done. It is being done now. 
Up to June, 1918, construction charges that had accrued on 
ojects already completed amounted to $6,564,752.3 Of this 
m there has been repaid to the United States Treasury 
$6,055,928.30, leaving unpaid $508,824.04, and this amount unpaid 
| be collected, 
In 1918 there was water available for about 1,800,000 
land, of which more than 1,260,000 acres were irrigated and 
tivated, with 1,500,000 acres under contract for water 
ery, leaving only about 240,000 acres for which water was 
ailable but not contracted for. Most, if not all, of this land 


acres 


ae- 
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immediate relief is necessary to | 


| 


lands, | 


s worthless and unproductive without irrigation. From it 
1917 were taken crops averaging in value over $58 per acre. | 
mes have been established, towns and cities built, and mil- } 
s added to the taxable wealth of State and Nation. This 
he end will have been done without expense to the Goy- 
ent | 
$50,000,000 made available now, another million acres or | 
unproductive lands can be reclaimed within a sho t | 
risis will have been averted comparable to the crisis in the 
es, when fully one-half the population abandoned certain 
1 States, and thousands of people lost their lifetim: 
es, and untold suffering resulted. Labor will be employed, 
<s and live stock will not be abandoned or sacrificed, obliga- 
s will be met, needed food and clothing can be purchased, 
¢ operations can be resumed, all kinds of business will 
tabilized, and thousands of acres of semiarid land will be 
as productive as the most costly farm land in the country. 
ile wealth will be permanently increased, and extravagant 
will be permanently stopped by the using what is 1 
(1 water to produce millions of dollars’ worth of crops 
iV, 
will all result and will all have been done without ex 
» the Government. The purpose of this appropriation 
interferes with the objects of any soldier settlement 
al land reclamation project. This is an emergen 
sition, proposed with the belief that the American people, 
h the Congress, will as freely come to the aid of their 
citizens who are in actual need and distress as they : to 
necessities of peoples of foreign lands. 
ght dwell at length upon the patriotism of the pe of 
and other Northwestern States, whose record stands 
volunteers, for valor in service, and for liberal con- 
ns of money war purposes, despite short crops 


1} 
r sit 
for all 


cation that resulted in little increased business ; 
t of the war such as contributed so materially t 
ss and wealth of 1 sister States, but all this is ‘ 
the severity of the drought may be realized and that t ‘ 
information as to the suffering that will prevail, and 
already does prevail, I quote from a few of the ] eds 
rs and telegrams from my State alone that have 1 ‘ 











me from men he aa COs ed i ) it Me 

mservative in expression 

EB. ¢ B } ‘ ' 
the State ha n @ ' 
front 1 ire i Th a 
onditio s th ; ng of 
land it i t tha « er 
sprouted. During my id - 27 
\ il I ha hie tp ‘ 

I Y ger | ( | \ ' 
wors ature of the s 

tock The greatest if 
imo the smal irn ) 
horse {| possibl i ) ‘ 
In po! ms ¢ ou stat | 

‘ ctual wan food i 

had 

| £ Kk. K. Cheadi iwye l ! ] { \I 8 
hot, d weathe1 ymntinues It lented 
Mor i The whole of Montana to th R y M 

dl orched and will l« urned wy f this d } 
tinue On the 22d di Ju or one nth : much W 
pa I the Rainbow Dam t G;sreat ba I Was pas l on the mie 
day a year age Old-timers here tell me that the seaso1 LSS 
like th one, but it did not ha iwo dry ye: ‘ t that th 
t vorst that the have ever known 

ii ©. Folke secretary Montana (mei soctet of kquit) 
Gre bal Mont Conditions tt ighout ti : 

nd great iffering will follow 1 
nish employment for farmers and the te h to 
feed and clothe their families until another » rol ind 

ho J. Co banker nd rancher, Billings, M Wi 
people need is an opportunity to work so that ; 
In other words, help them to help themselv« I } ‘ 

i rn floo1 This drought is unprecedented in the St 

A. L. Ritt, farmer and banker, Havre, Mont th 
the Government to start irrigation projects in th 
relieve the hard strain of the past three yea 

H. L. Bills, banker, business man, and farmer Lew I M 
“Our crop prospects are gone. It comes as 
crop failure as I have ever seen. 

Josef Thorud, secretary Farmers’ Cooperativ A iat I 
Mont.: “ Again we have a total failure of crop, and t ul ‘ 
in succession. One crop failure is severe on any State Phre 
cession have brought us to a crisis. Try and provide some he 

David Hilger, business man and rancher, Lewistown, M I 
regret to report that it is a complete cr ilure for t whole St 
of Montana. Never in 52 years’ residence in M ana | [ 
ditions as bad as they are here now More good can done for th 
section in providing immediate employment on irrigation w har 


any other way. The money 
nd help everyone 
Jack A. 


thus earned will go i » we 

this critical time.’ 

taitt, editor and publisher, Hobson, 
‘ 


at 
Mont. : Everyth 





looking mighty bad, and ur ranchers and business men ar tter 
discouraged. If we co have an irrigation project sta 
furnish employment and wages, we could pull through 











L, ,. Bannon, business man and farmer, Moe Afont i 
drought records of the State show no such condition ij he | 
have now, and with our two dry years preceding 
could not be worse 
Geors J. Wieden isiness man and 1 ‘ ‘ ] } 
Mo ‘Our crops are all Surned up and things ! rt 
part of it is that neither our cattle nor sheer bh r I 
you « find sor means whereby our pe I ‘ 
gation or othe pi ects, it will sav tf d Lor rmer 1 the 
siness man 
ms, 3 Rasmussen, siness man, Winne Me 0 wheat is 
burnt with heat drought Th tockmen al need of pasture 
na i The merchants and banke I t i 
1d stockmen unless mething can done | 
begin 1! e or on irrigation proje } 
« na tu s 
Cc. J. Baldwin iiness n Bridg: M \ 
the most severe dry weather ince I hav ( 
Fork Valley, which has been for 16 year I 
loss and business men will lose with the 
Oliver W. Belden, lawyer, inl 
Montana House of Repre t La M 21 
vears residence in Montar I have ne il t I 
and so acute as the conditi that ro! 
ner The grain crop is going t t J 
nd range is very short it now lool st gt né y 
to asl ) large pe t ‘ r ete T I sf 
for pastur l pre on f t! W 
hopes tl the preser ( gress ! tl f 
he ers tl starte with t 
suffered t } t par i taliure 1 i 
t : com it } 
} , oS ‘ tion ins . ‘ 
r SNS I 7 + +) ‘ ‘ 
ndon their d I 
from M tana this } ‘ 
“Al s I tl r 
prese! g the 1 te S 
upon them imme t i 
e ba 1 u 
gislature togett j 
other ] } 
gl i 
p 
I 2 ‘ 
i ‘eet? 
é e Re 
( Be i re 
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ferry, Mont.: “We hav 
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st | 


This money has got to be appropriated some time, for it ha 





























our } g sacrificed, and the wealth of our | established by experience that the income from the land sales and fro; 
‘ t is taken for relief it must be the projects will not do this work as quickly as it should be do: v 
have the overhead expenses just the same now for a small amount : 
; - ts hand ' Secretary would have for a much greater amount. I understand your particula 
; — aoe , ‘** | interest in this matter arises out of the drought condition in Monian 
i Act Secretary i Department of | We can largely increase our foree on the Sun River, St. Marys R 
ve valua info ion as to drought conditions | 2nd the Flathead Reservation, and give employment to these farm« 
: i bot} if tio} 1 of furnishing « nlov are so sort ly stricken. For three years now the drought has hit them 
a . - —s wors: the second year than the first and worse the third than the seco 
(el fit . Uli also sh he practica- | I personally endeavored to persuade some of these people five years age 
f irrigatio n si iarid se ys that their hoj lay ll irrigation and ws nt to Montana for the pur} 
‘ . an iL projects a herun but ne an eing cor ons and talking with the farmers. — It has taken th i 
: . le Db : vas cession of bad years to demonstrate how little reliance could be put up 
I leCOSS: to complete same; also the new the rainfall in that State and how great the necessity for storag: 
| be brouc!l under irrigation The statements This bill should not be for the purpose of giving work to rr 
oct hin the & cal 7 a Fee , | Soldiers, because that is taken care of in the soldier settlement hill 
Vith w 1 I secretary OL the interior and | pave been presented in both Houses, and so as to avoid confusion. | 
f A ! re regard this proposed legis ‘st that you strike this out of the caption of your bill. It shou! 
measure entirely based upon the need for the completion of th: V 
that are already undertaken. In my judgment, you ought not t: 
t ‘RY OF THY IN'PH tempt to swing this as anything for the soldicrs but for your Stat: I 
: Washington, July f rot is particularly of advantage to the drought-stricken farmers whx 
a get work from it. The soldiers should have 1 , and not oppo 
( hee att mere ly te work. 
Rt b favor of the general proposal that Cordially, your PRANKLIN K. LAnt 
he West The re ~ cmathione r+ agen Caen Accompanying Secretary Lane’s letter is the following tab 
d be this, iv ndgment lar statement: 
Stal to ; eded for eomp!ctior fj reclamation projects 
Approximate| 
eost to | Ad 
roj i Worl complete | irri 
} after al | acr 
year, 1919. | 
Rive Yon ! a 
} I ae lala alas a le | $320,000) 
. ee i aie) ae cn atthe eiuitietneddie nied 10,609,000 |f 
Orland | Canal lining meio han ahaha almond 195, 000 
ri Vali | rains and laterals and irrivation system for pumping unit 870, 00 ) 
1com pahere Reeonstruction old canal systein 190, 000 
I ne sor sae ares wika de ole ona Kae 2, 200, 009 |) 
] / still Cre $40, 000 
a i 210, 000 [ 
Minidok Power 150, 000 
Waleott pumpir 210. 000 
Minidoka north side pumning 11, 450, 000 ( 
t H anal 332,000 | i 
Laterals and drainazt | S1, 000 |”. 
er Canal system iff 1,300, 000 12 
io do J j ) 100 | } 
) ye ellowstor Lateral | 300 00 | 
h Piatt Draina i cana! 6.09 ) 
hport ¢ Le! ) | jx. 090 
Nowland Storage and canal 3,00, 009 
Pyramid Lal 1. 250. 000 
( isbad | 000 
I Grande e 1 m m 3, ( 00 | 
wth Dakot p . ag 
Umatill | 350, G00 | 
Klamat na draina | 2.700, 000 | 
Bell out | | 310 0 | 
) \ 
OF al Storage -} 360, 009 
Yakima Later d canal lining | 120, 00: 
Ini 2 8, 400, 000 
High Line | 27, 409, N00 
s i Can em and drains | 5, 820, 000 
16, 31 wo 
) [ or AGI Un the taking up agrin of their farming operations. Many of the fa 
| hi te 1918 relatively new settlers, and therefore without accumulat« 
Ripptroek, or credit whic would cnable them to tide over the emergenc) I 
Recprese uti nuunerativ employment f these men and their teams in 8 
Res ing conferen fa few ds wo th involved in irrigation-project construction activities 
11th inst vith regard to the advisability of | t be very practical way of enabling them to maintain the 
‘ucti of Government irrigation projects or units, Vitti larity through the existing acute emergency, So th 
ght-sty ections of the country, I think there can | C40 in position to again take up their farming operation 
this dvisable where ich wo an done | Climatic onditions permit, At the same time, the increase 
» , der t existing condition Of course, area unde! irrigation wo id practically insure effective agri 
erlon n osts mu iitimately be paid preduction on the pdditional acreage brought under irrigation 
th d on the cts, and that must | Completion of these project : , 
1 ‘ ‘ oni ‘ range which The inclosed m morandum on the agricultural status of the pr¢ 
i ts ! the pro i f the farming | {2 the Upper Missouri Basin, where the drought emergency | 
, acute, has been prepared in the Bureau of Plant Industry and 
. . of interest to you. 
t : H. KR. 7026 “ what Very truly, yeur CLARENCE OUSLEY 
p | = immediate mergency om- Acting Sect 
hos I fed In the region W iffering most 
ne ling 4 ght are considered b; — Se Memorandum on the agricultural status of Government reclat 
ee HoOrmed AS tO CHC ASTICWIUTAS COBCIIORS projects in the upper Missouri Basin.) 
ited ind promising fre acricultvral stand.- . ; . 
rom . completed so tha land can be put Uxrirep STratTes DePaRTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
with a minimum of delay Bureau oF PLanr INDUSTRY, 7 
ergency, which I unde d is one of the purpose Orrit » OF CHIDF OF BUREAU, > 
h by oviding employment for drought-stricken Washington, D. C., July f, J 
very cute in large portions of northern and Withi the mw in the Upper Missouri Basin now suffering fi 
he result of the third dry season in succession, | drought, the United States Reclamation Service has established seve 
! portions of Idaho, Wyoming, and some other | major irrigation projects and five minor projects, of which three al 
reports from representatives of this department tm | chiefly on Indian reservations, The major projects are (1) the Nort 
t I the failure of both fall and spring planted crops | Platte, in Nebraska and Wyoming; (2) the Bellefourche, ss 
ip extensive areas that thousands of farmers will be | South Daketa; (3) the Shoshone, in northern Wyoming; (4) = 
ispose of their live stock and leave their farms to secure | Huntley, in southern Montana ; (5) the Lewer Yellowstone, in a 
possible in other States within the next few weeks, | ern Montana; (6) the Milk River, in northern Montana ; and (% 
in sufficient volnn to make practicable | Sun Riv in northern Montana, west of the Milk River 
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| minor projects are the Williston and Buford-Trenton, in north- | into Azerbeidjan it is claimed by the Tartars. and when it erosses the 
tern North Dakota, and the three indian projects are in northern | boundary line into the Southwestern Republic it is claimed by tha 
fontana, on the Fort Peck, Blackfect, and Flathead Reservations. government—the same thing when it reaches Armenia on the south. it 
the. major projects listed above, the first four have proved to} is owned by the Armenian Government—althoueh it is th ul ri 
very successful. The other major projects, and the minor projects, | road that comes out from Tiflis. The Georgian Gorernme has now 
e not as yet been fully utilized though enongh irrigation farming | decreed that any food supplies bong! in Georg must remain in 
been done on each to demonstrate that the soil and climatic con Georgia, so our hands are tied ; far as buyi anything here and 
1 are favorable to crop production, In faet, experience has ending it for the relief of Arme i rkish Armenia i neerned ‘ 
wn that in the favorable seasons at least, grain crops can be grown | Oh, but they (all the governments) t , 3 they pr d to wan 
without irrigation. This experience has been one of the factor the pecple fed and sent hom Tr want us to get the 1 wees ou 
retarding irrigation development on these projects. of their country, but they won't tarn a hand Refugees fre the Nort] 
It is to be expected that as the agriculture of this northern region | Caucasus are beginning to méy h \ i mp t Lv 
lops there will be found a constantly increasing need for irriga when he will ever get them 
even though in many seasons the rainfall is sufficient to permit We are up agi a huge probk 1 mo and work sa 
production on the dry lands. The irrigated Iands may come ti must have hoth ive the people We 1 under ou r tt 
as centers for producing forage and other special crops for which | time 27 orphanag n ‘Titi These children e motherless and fatihe 
dry lands are not suited. With this probability in mind, it would | less, and som he must take care of them. If America doesn't, wh 
advisable to push on with such construction work as can now | will They have no homes to go back to and no one to go with ther 
t in for ihe storage and diversion of water and even to keep the | if they did. We pick them up off the street every day regard ‘ 
truction of the distribution systems well in advance of actual | the fact th ou rphanages a1 ) lowing and the children we ho 
nds. Much of this work is of relatively permanent character and h I hang hi ind ; lutely nothing to sleep « 
istallation at the present time would serve the double purpose } { r . W I havi vthes made 1 out of ft 
irnishing employment to settlers from adjacent dry lands and « mal p of mu v 7 f i which 
ilizing the agriculture of the region by increasing the proportion | Sent to } car, and it will not be a drop in th 1 N 
irrigated land and proGucing more of the forage needed for the | dreamed i e | ( S nople that tl condi n here was s 
ock of that section during the periods of drought that are likely to le, as it was imp ‘le to get word out of here. We really nee 
from time to time. l ) i yrkers { lle t i 
people who make up the population ef Montana and ljoi it should be, This i iving nothing of the work in Turke ] 
rn States are very largely the sons and daughters of 1 ( the ¢ | We d men of « i I I l 
States in the East and the South and the Middle Wes ft \ I ! 
y include large numbers of young people whose capital is la 
energy and optimism and a willingness to carve out their ow —-— 


by great industry and undergoing the privations incident 
country. Minimum Wage Bill. 


ask for help now, but they ask no gift nor charity 
ask for an advancement to the reclamation fund which wi whe 


immediate employment to farmers, especially those own 


to aid them in conquering the difficulties and obstacles of this KEN | ENS yN Or R} \i \RKS 
untry,. a 


Government will have ample security te make the transactions 
s measured by business principles, and every cent of the loa . 

r Irno : : , { 7 7" 4 rey 4 7 
returned. as HON. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM 
by passing this bill promptly, as an emergency measure, we } . . ath 9 
eviate dire suffering in thousands of the homes of our ow: oO] TARYLAND 

we will stabilize and aid business conditions for a vast num ; ; 

our people who need and will greatly appreciate this aid, w Ix tur Houser or REPRESENTATIVES 
ing into permanent productivity hundreds of thousands of xucres 
te or semiwaste land, and the people who will derive the mos Ph . July 


benefits will eventually pay the total cost of these projects 
» the permanent wealth and prosperity of the Nation 


Mr. LINTHICUM Mir. Speaker, the bill which is ore us 





wa to-day, known as the minimum-wage bill (H. R. 5726), ha 
' eas . : ; been before Congress for several years. At the time it wa 
Conditions in the Near East. first introduced S38 per day as a minimum wag eemed ti 
re os many persons rath high, but since that time there has bee! 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS such «a change come over the world by virtue of the Gre 
War we have just finished the consequence of which has 
| been the increase in the cost of everything necess vy for ou 
ii) N l i | >a YN {| livelihood, and particular] he increased i a 
HON, WILLIAM W. LA RSEN. clothing 
OF GEORGIA, TY urchasing pow of monev has b s4 ree ck 
‘ D> ae . ‘ 1SEr is when w*< =] ik of S8 per dav as minimn n 
In true House or Representatives. ased tl ; peak oO per day as a1 m \ 
‘ be elpl es W l then s riving tl 
Thursday, July 17, 1919. a living wage. Men in the ordinary wal ( employ 
y ? } by rma and Corpo! ™ cia \ I i - Citi » A) 
LARSEN Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, J ms te : aga +1 : 
r¢ Vi ‘ I ' | ‘ il i ] ‘ ‘ 107 I 


receipt of a letter from Mrs. O. A. Hinson, who a few | *SSSU')"5 
ago left the States and is now connected with the Ca 





















Branch of the American Committee for Relief in the Near as s ; é aimee 
’ : eos “a: ety vernment at ieas nay set an example peor f pLoyvel 
She is at Division Headquarters, Tiflis, the enpit of + : : Se oars ‘ pale 
: : : ., + | of the conntry as to what is fair and just fo whom the 
formerly, I believe, a part of Russia, but which, ] = . i itaeal i e | prone 
. . . a 1 l a. i@ JaoDOris pen i ¢ l COU! if peen I 
and, has recently declared itself 2 Republic. The letter | ©™P?°: “ - — agg 
te of Mav 14, 1919, but was only received during ft ~~ a sti a ae eo a 
— ; aries. Mechanics, artisans, and others i ( pi 
yet , » 
. ‘ + 4 . * . . . 7 tions have hi: ad tine ; ages mcreuscs sé a vat 
Hinson’s permanent residence is in the district which I I ae ae 
. : "2s : I ovees and men emptleved b the larg . fr if 
honor to represent. While I have no personal know . ad ra ti a F 
Pat: : : : ai ‘ther transportation indivi is an d 
the conditions concerning which she writes, I ha‘ a * 0 , on 
' tail a ’ : a ¢ their men very iargeiys nerease t aiaries 
her intimately for the past 8 or 10 years. She is a Pe eee te eet RST sige RE ‘ 1 
of exeelient character and combines with it splendid | >*" oa ~. oe _ «Stages ate 
ability al ] “actical ‘ Pie 1" K Cnuugi DELWeeL LI isl 
adility and practical experience. j livalil 
as . : . for their livelihood and the stationary sa e 
portion of her letter relating to the situation i s | ee 7 ; 
: Lee It has been impossib »1 selve 
and the « { i hat 10 
li ns in the Caucasus is totally beyond descriptio1 Peop me care atia ta tm ; hai Toy 1! 
ily robbing the graves and eating the fleshy parts of the bodi awe e, cae WS eee : a5 ; oa hie 
are killing their babies and eating them; others are drinking | that ev boy and g “i ‘ rh a i S “ I 
m the slaughter pens; some are living on grass; and goodness pelled to seek positions i ord to ! amilv « 
ws how some of them are existing. People fal! dead on th ee - . o : nds : hint ; 
with no one to claim them. Just saw an old man fall dead | Chequer ana to property live 0 teers 
rning on the street and there was no one to lift his head. It | cense, certainly no one knows : i 
( mon thi he neonle e Iv naceoe n bv ane ic y no ’ Sat ee 
I the ] imply passed on by and paid } We all hope that it will decrease 
1.9 . ' . ‘ : tn the Go 7) . : o 4 , 4 ort 
1 could only see the miserable creatures standing in out au n the Government em] i 
We are only feeding 35,000 here in Tiflis alone. Practically all | performed and to prop 
‘ refugecs from Turkish Armenia. They simply flooded thi essential that the Governm ‘ { . 3 MK 
when the massacres began in Turkey, and have, of course, | 7 ye i me e ull 
opportunity to go back. We are just beginning to move some | Pie 4 tivillg ige. For yea ecian} 
southward, and hope, in time, to restore them to their homes, | those who are receiving sm: saiar i = large 


are handicapped because railroad transportation is so congested. | salaries have scarcely been abl cet a eivil 
again, we have so many governments to contend with. ‘The Geor- | ~~") 
overnment, with Tiflis as its capital; the Azerbeidjan, with head- | 

at Baku; and the Southwestern Republic, with Kars as its | nored and are even now only si ' 
It is highly gratifying, therefore. 1 his ff | i 
1; ; 


] th necessit of ul s ineT ‘ | Ih it 


g salaries have unt fast } Dec i or ‘ ¢ ‘ 


mn 1) 
biked il 





the railroad center for the Caucasus. As long as the train | 
rgia, it is claimed by the Georgians, When it crosses the line | 
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discussion about including postal employees in this bill. 


i she ald like to see them all receive proper compensation, but 
J am told that the postal employees’ organizations are in favor 


bill as it stands, and they look to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads for fair treatment, which I am 
y will receive. 


re rie 


Certainly this House and the Members of this Congress are 
disposed to give the postal men and the various other em- 
plovees of this Government fair treatment. We realize the de- 


ere: 1 purchasing power of money. We realize that by vir- 
Tue this prices are soaring and :o man can tell the end. 
Mhis Lfouse does well, .nerefore, in giving immediate attention 
to tl all-important measure, and it is my sincere hope and 
that of my colleagues that ‘he Senate will not hesitate or de- 
Jay in Its prompt passage, which will surely receive the ap- 
pre ! of the President. 


Prices — Capt. Kidd an Amateur — Congress 


Should Wake Up. 


Extertionate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





O: 

I a7 > 4. 7 a ¥ . 4 rou 

HON. BENJAMIN K. FOCHT, 

or PENNSYLVANIA 
Is rue Hovusr or Represenrarives, 
Friday, July 1s, 1919, 

Mr, FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, sine has been clearly shown 
by t agricultural producers that the so-called daylight-saving 
law interferes with the maximum of production on the farms, 
the question gets directly back to the present unbearable high 
eost of living. Undoubtedly the cost of marketing food pro- 


duction is largely controlled by middlemen, who continue to 


8 


advance prices of the things that sustain human life, notwith- 
tanding the fact that actual war, so far as this country is 
concerned, ceased more than six months ago. The cry against 


the middlemen, 
with a. 
Washington 


these me! 


or profiteers, is now wide, extended, and comes 
n longer be ignored. The city of 
is a notable example of the base heartlessness of 
, who take advantage of their opportunity to extort 
the last dollar from the purchasing public. As an example, I 
have been paying 75 cents per pound for butter in this city, 
while at the same time, according to newspapers I receive from 


1 emphasis that can no 


my district, the same article, if not better, is heing sold in 
eentral Pennsylvania at 35 cents per pound. 

fo be specific, I notice the quotations in the Mercersburg 
Journal of last week that the prices in that thriving town in 
the Cumberland Valley are about one-half that charged here in 
Wasl This is clear evidence that the farmer is not 
getting these big profits, but that it is being combed off by the 
market man, who looks you squarely in the face and tells you 
that the top price charged here leaves him but a small margin! 


I submit belo article published in the Waynesboro 


lh 
Lo, 








(Franklin County) Reeord-Herald of July which should be 
ample notice th the people are aroused and will brook no 
rurthe lelay on our part in bringing the necessaries of life 
somew her thin the reach of the average wage earner, and 
nore commensurate with the wages now paid the worker, whose 
firs ul md concern at the present time is to be able to 
ood for himself and family: 
] oop PIRATES—CHAMBERSBURG WORKER 

I WA I LUNREASONABLY PRICED, AS CON- 

\ SOME EXAMPI PRICES N PREVAILING AND 

\\ iA Bi FoRTH 

‘ : : 0 hé taken the in i . iving the food 

s I 1 Li inity. 
ed oyeott watermelons, which Clailing for 3 
ents I I s intimated other foods for which exorbitant prices 
are being real will soon lacklisted by workingmen, who have 
about reached the rden aring capacity. It is a small beginning, 
put \ Lord ows yw gigantic may be the ending. 

In mmenting on tl watermelon question Public Opinion this 
norning 1 ‘(At the present time melons are selling at 3 cents a 
pound re , nnd an ordinary sized melon brings about SO cents. It 
is stk » wholesale price of melons is from 18 to 20 cents each, 
with sli; vy higher prices for extra fine melons.” 

\ hi ended, business returning to normal conditions, mil- 
liens { soldic ing turned back into the labor market, and every- 
thing assuming a shape which should point to more reasonable prices 
for food nd clothing, the st ' those necessary commodities is 
-oaring out « ight, 

lo the ordinary obser who works for his money, and then takes 
his dollars to market and com home with a flat and empty pocket- 
oo must appear that the modern day pirates make Capt. Kidd 
na ~ ceohor of old jo ike mateurs. 
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RETAILERS 

Local retail merchants are as powerless as their customers, ey ar 
compelled to pay outrageous prices for everything they buy iy Fo 
grocers, clothiers, and dry-goods men state that with every ordor 
goods they are faced with a terrific increase in price. Of Course + 
must be passed along to the customer, else the merchant would 
compelled to close his doors. i 

There can be but one conclusion drawn by the worker—the ma; 
really pays the bills. That is, that the wholesalers, the manufacty 
the heads of combines and trusts “ need the money.” 

They know that labor is making more money than ever in the }j 
of the country. Wages are higher to-day than ever in the histo; 


the world. There are no laws adequate to curb these wolves { 
parasites who feed on the blood of the Nation. . 


POWERLESS, 





T) 





CONGRESS FIDDLES. 

Congress is “ fiddling while Rome burns.” Asinine, stupid, ch 
arguments as to whether a thing should be called twiddledee or twi 
dedum block progress in both Houses of Congress. “Great” men »; 
over the daylight-saving law, they squabble over the question of whorth 
beer containing one-half of 1 per cent or 23 per cent alcohol is t 
cating. 

In the meantime the profiteers and grafiers, daylight highway rol 
are reaching into the pockets of the people and helping thems 
And no one says them nay. They don’t exactly “need the mone 
they “want the money,” and they are getting it, leaving the poo: 
who earns his dollars honestly to hold the empty bag. 


‘‘ SOME ” BREAKFAST, 


Recentiy a party of Waynesborians went to Washington | 
stopped at a good hotel and naturally in the morning went to 


dining room for breakfast. Here they were charged 60 cents each 
one-half a cantaloupe, or $1.20 for one whole melon. For boiled 
they were charged 25 cents each. The breakfast for the party of 
one-half a cantaloupe each, some boiled eggs, coffee and toast ran 
the $5 mark, 

A young man and his sister went for a trip to Atlantic City. 
first evening there they attended a theater. On their way back to 
hotel they stopped at a soft-drink parlor. They had each a ad 
ice cream and some pastry, and the bill was $2.40. They were cha 
60 cents each for ice cream, 70 cents for two or three little cak: 
°0 cents for cover service—which means placing on the table a 
white cloth. The young man tipped the waiter 50 cents, which 
the bill for ice cream and cake and tip $2.90. 

A Waynesboro father went into a local shoe store to purchas 
wear for his young son, aged 6 years. He was informed by the « 
that when he last ordered from the wholesalers 65 cents a pair had 
tacked onto the price of infants’ shoes. He apologized for bein 
pelled to make the extra charge, he was ashamed of it, but in o: 
protect himself was compelled to make it. 

Local clothiers declare they can not get the material they order, 
at the advanced prices. One merchant stated recently he wou 
satisfied if he received per cent of his order, even the 
advanced prices. 

Almost every time a housewife purchases coffee there is an 
of from 1 to 3 cents per pound. ‘The coffee trust is squeezing dov 
the retailers, acting probably on the theory that as other wh: 
are robbing the people they might as well “ get theirs.” 


50 at 


DOLLAR BUTTER NEXT. 

It is freely predicted, without a blush of shame, but rather w 
effrontery, almost insultingly, that next winter butter will ret 
$1 a pound, that eggs will sell at from 75 to 90 cents a dozen, t! 
other foods will go up in proportion. 

During the war Americans learned they could live without 
certain days in the week. If they could do without it one day 
reason they can do without it three, perhaps four, days a w* 
they have been doing it. 

The great barons are 
Their receipts are falling off. 


frantic over this abstinence of the 
Millions upon millions of dollars. 
into the refrigerating plants l 


of meat are stacked, crowded 
buy sparingly because of the unreasonable, exorbitant prices, 
meat barons have commenced a campaign of advertising, a ! 


campaign, to induce the people to buy their high-priced meat 
are endeavering to make the people forget the lesson they le 
war days, trying to create a market for their unsalable | 

salable only beeause the price is beyond the reach of the publi: 
tainly out of all reason. 


WHAT EUROPE 158 DOING. 
France is facing a nation-wide strike over the high cost ol 
To appease the people a bill has been introduced in the Chat 


Deputies providing the death penalty for profiteers. Still the i 
people will not be appeased, and the Government is worried fo 
the spread of Bolshevism and anarchy willl overthrow the Gover 

In Italy returned soldiers and workmen are confiscating th 
of shopkeepers in many cities. First they give the dealer an 
tunity to make a reduction of prices, which he, of course, can 
because he has been compelled to pay unreasonable wholesale 
Sut that makes no difference. The mob spirit, born of oppre Sskt 
highwaymanism, has taken hold on the Italian people, and 
Government is fearful of the outcome, . ek 

A few days ago the Labor Party in England spoke. The Labor | 
controls in England. It ordered Premier Lloyd-George and his ca’ 
to at once see to it the prices of food are reduced or to resign. 
are at work on the job, because they, too, are fearful, for it is 
without contradiction that Carl Marx has more followers In Ene 
than Jesus Christ, and Carl Marx does not teach love for profite: 


} 


CONGRESS SHOULD WAKE UP. 
Labor, the workers, hold the whip hand in_ this 
country. Some of them haye not awakened to the fact, 


nevertheless. 
Chambersburg has set 


every 
if 


and 
but 


a good example locally. : f 

And while labor is preparing to abstain, which is only a tom 
makeshift, Congress should read the handwriting on the wa * 
Members have the sense of which they boast when seeking 0 eee 
for which many people give them credit, they will cease their 4 “9 ; 
and squabbling over trifling things, they will leave to the Peon ; 
the Nation the regulation of their own morals, while the y. Ss ae 
job of putting to rout the rapidly increasing horde of twentiet 
pirates, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS | So why wait until later, when fri nd figure 
| now available it is apparent : s bill 
| will not be sufficient to cam ( Boarad 


HON. LOREN E. WHEELER, | #2,Yecationat Education to 


my opinion our obligat 


Od NOTS, avoid meeting it at the first opport 
[x ge H ‘ : REPRESEXTATIVE the amendment’ limiting the s to 38,000,000 
CH FiOUSE OF IVEPRESENTATIVES, | flicient votes will be found to ma , 


} le Tuli (5. 1919 | bill at least $12,000,000. as 
‘ 4 2 toe ; ; Texas [Mr RBrcewanant 
provision ¢ nidry civil. bul covering the vocatio1 
litation of our injured soldiers, which provided an approp 
$6,000,000. M MADDEN, of Lilinois, moved to amend th 
ing out the figures ‘ $6,000,000” and inserting the figu : ‘ ‘ 
re . Z . om SS . | yy ‘ ‘ mn a ¢ 
8,000,000," whereupon Mr. BucHanan, of Texas, offered t! EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ig substitute for the amendment offered by Mr. MappENn 


Amend the bill | triking out the figures ‘ $6,000,000’ and 


eu thereof the tigures ‘ $12,000,000° and add at the end ft 4 . . Nr \ _ ry —_ 
ision, after the word ‘ each, the following provision, to wit: ( (, . 
11 | provided further, That not more than. 18 per cent ‘ H UV N . A N H U : ! } . MA I i ‘ . 


le | { ess on is ’, hall I i fs. 











priations I 





nt ¢ I 
WHEELER. Mv. Speaker, the adeption of tl 
nt o ie gentleman from Texas [Mr. BUCHANAN | prt 
f an appropriation of $12,000,000 instead of $8,000,000 
my estimation the only fair way to treat this subject 
ers on both sides of the House agree that the Board for becement Act 
ted along lines and in il Mr. GRIPFFT. Mr. Spe: , if 





ional Kdueation is being conduc 


















































ry deserving of only the highest praise. They all agree hether this proposed Federal measure. defining oxic 
rk hei undertaken is of vital importance to the Nation and making it a « rime to Hl licht ines and beers or to mal 
as to those individual 1 nbers of that arniy of wounde Lt tie the family. ought to be rde the Kitect of | 
» Sailors, una MATLDES who, ret rning. to the United lerislation Neyer befor here the Congress ¢ the | 
<) find themselves unabpie a OMNES In the fhent ter a}©r States has passed 1 resolution amending the Constitutior 
uVvins art Lome . ‘ : attempted to follow it up by enacting a code of criminal , 
were incap: ule li Liuis igut ior existenc ; ir | enforce it. As the gentleman from Ohio ir. Fess] said. ve 
nation to win the fight for libert; ii humanity in tl] did not attempt it with the fourteenth amendment 
s and on the battle fields of Iurope. not do it with any othe onstitution: mendme Why de 
a visit to Walter Reed Hospital, to the camps or oth vou want to do it with this amendment” You tire pset a 
here these wounded | VWs fatner. There you vill f i the traditions of our Go mn and the 10 , , 
y of men, formerly perfect specimens of physical man 4 tional amendment Se tees ie fo o Bede 
01 broken in health by the dreadful ordeals thro Gevernment to undertake to ena imina 
they have passed; others walking on erutches dne to the | partey pe left to the administration and ! 
one or both limbs; some displaying an empty coat sleevi nective States 
e evidence of the sincerity of their loyalty to fisg and [ desire to point out the fact th: ee en 
while still others are to b een clinging to the : e onlv amendme that eurt: : In \ 
ide or friend, trying to fee) their vai long a t Vit ation of the amend { tio 
what is going on about the Phi nave bet ’ f Chev prohibited the establishn ‘ 
bullets. ‘king of ay nrohibiting ft f } 
vy wond that thes ic worried? Is-it amy « the freedom of speech or the press, ‘ 
( } [ ay ad, ery mse s- te aiiiat ‘ie xht to petition f if 2 
l hen they try to figu hit they are going to " : 4+) ; i , oe ( 
ig in this life ieapped as they are? Things . 1 weonle on the other ’ 5 ha oldie rteres 
for then \nd the spectacie of a Congress, Con- ;' yer Tye eonved tie vht of ' — . ti AN 
ich has bee loud in its praise of the soldier, sailor, yg aRLt? cetacean houses 1) a e 
rine who played so vi liant a practi ih Inning this war canna his searches. and elzures li - ‘ 
ing the wisdom of appropriating a few million dollars 4 :: aeninst tyrannical persecutior — ao 
ain ing of the beys to fit them for some gainful oecu- rocesses of 18 and se red had vl , ‘ eT 
rder th they may id becoming wards of charity, n feonarat of life or limb: eved him f! eine iD 
of ntribute to their confidence in tle l ‘e iimee eainst hims , ‘ | ' ‘ 
not a party issue. Republicans and Democrat deprived of life. liberty, or freedon thant due nr ¢ 
ind on beth sides of this debate. [t.is simply iq . They gave him the rig to sneer } i i ro ia 
rhether or not we are going to be fair to these to y . ve mpnt | f q ' 
ll afford to be se us A ssi phy (ues 0 tted tT] ‘ fis 
( , é coir if’ Q ‘ e 4}, ad : nd , ean « ‘ 
7 tl hiy he econo 
1 $27,000,000 on proposed river and harbor projects € wit : sses his fave ne 1 to if St net 
Government ineers who made an investigati« rece fry is defens Che ; ’ he | 
513.000,000 wot sufficient. I have witnessed M 1 
ing to po into useless ditches and ix K<eoed $290. The ovid ys ess t 
for many proje ibo hich there was er t sired nose eros ‘ 
necessit flicted 
hen the welfa if These Tr WN Ole t bor 1» ol 
zs, who ade the winning of the war possible, ) rion % 
ration, I see many of my colleagues w! ited co leges lom ¢ 
uled “pork-barrel’’ appropriations, whi I >) sey ears had re« 
sistently opposed, fighting to prevent a les ad no lize 
: ppropriated carry on this great wo1 of i} 4 eles 9 and 10 de: 
\nd that, too, in spite of the fact that only a few mi ion of the Constitutio 
hich our President in 1 reto messnge ; . ‘ icle § provides f] 
e involved S ( lf 
[ have no a ) S$ seon as it be it be ct 
it this appropriation will not suffice for the great ris peop 
taken, will immediately provide for any deficier ticle 10 s inten 
we should at this time provide what is needed to < fron e ustrp we ; 
train these boys. It would do more tlian all : ) specitea! leleca , ; ' 


anxiety of those brave lads. 17 ley are not se y 


They simply want a square deal. 


l 
i i 
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Article 12 provides for the amendment of the awkward pro- 
Visions of the Constitution governing the election of president 


and vice president, which created so much confusion in the 
Jefferson and Burr contest. 
Article 18 was the outcome of the Civil War and prohibits 


stivery and involuntary servitude except for crime. 

Article 14 thrust open the doors of citizenship to all persons 
horn or naturalized in the United States. 

Article 15 was intended to remove all ambiguity as to the 
right of citizens of the United States to vote. It was under 
this amendment that women claimed the right of suffrage and, 
in my opinion, should have been given it; but the United States 
Suprenie Court undertook to and did construe it as not having 
been intended to apply to the female sex. 

Article 16 authorized the imposition and collection of the in- 
come tax without apportionment among the several States. 

The seventeenth amendment gave to the people and took back 
from the legislatures of the several States the right to elect 
Senators. 
Looking back at all of these amendments it is impossible to 
tind one which curtailed the rights or privileges of the people 
irespassed upon the sovereignty of the States except to en- 
individual freedom. 

It remained for the eighteenth amendment to curtail personal 
iberty and trespass upon State rights by crystallizing into the 
oustitution a sumptuary law prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of certain beverages, 

rhis amendment is clearly antagonistic to the spirit of the 
Constitution, the principles which governed its creation and 
guided iis gradual modification for over 130 years. It has 
broken ground in a new direction—establishes a new precedent 
which is fraught with many dangers and may lead to efforts 
in the future to engraft upon our Constitution further trespasses 
upon personal rights. It is an unhappy augury of the future 
that we have abandoned the wise maxim of our forefathers that 
the Federal Government may enlarge but shall not diminish 
individual liberty. 

Of course, having been accepted by the requisite number of 
States to insure ratification, we must abide by the result. The 
people are assumed to be in their right mind, and clearly have 
the privilege to divest themselves of inherent rights, no matter 
how sacred. If they consent, then it is obvious that they do not 
esteem the rights thus surrendered as worthy of preservation. 

The most that ean be made of the point I here emphasize is 
that the amendment, being highly penal, is subject to the same 
eareful serutiny and rigor of construction as the courts have 
been accustomed to observe in the case of ordinary statutes. 
Having this principle in view, what is likely to be the attitude of 
the highest court in our land in reviewing our present attempt to 
define by statute any term embraced in this amendment? 

When Congress initiated this amendment it could have em- 
bodied in the resolution of submission to the States any defini- 
tion of the term “intoxicating liquors” that it deemed ex- 
pedient. lt could have made the definition as precise or as 
Joose as it pleased. It chose to leave the meaning open. Can 
be possible that the promoters of this amendment failed 
deliberately to be precise lest the amendment should not pass, 
hoping later to limit the alcoholic contents of beverages by 
congressional enactment? If this is so, it is manifestly a 
fraud upon the people. But it is a fraud by which they will 
never profit, for, having submitted the constitutional amend- 
nent without precisely defining its terms, I maintain that Con- 
zress has shot its bolt and is now estopped from further meddling 
with its destiny. Here do we stand: Congress having spoken 
by the passage the resolution submitting the amendment, 
und the amendment in that form having been ratified by the 
people, we have now no right either to add or to take away. 
rhe defining of the terms of the amendment now rests with the 
judicial branch the Government. It is a question of judi- 

ial construction and not of legislative opinion. It is only fair 
o the people of this land that they should not be tricked into 
ratifying an amendment, purposely vague and indefinite, in 
order jater to enact statutes practically amending the amend- 
nent. When the people of the several States ratified the eight- 
eenth amendment, they had a clearly defined notion in their 
ninds as to the meaning of the term “ intoxicating.” They did 
not believe it conld possibly be applied to a beverage with alco- 
contents so trifling as not to be intoxicating. To permit 
iow, or eyen the legislatures of the several States, 
arbitrary percentage of alcohol as constituting an 
intoxicant is to rob the judicial branch of our Government of 
its functions. If this assumption of power is confirmed by the 
Supreme Court of our country, it will be tantamount to con- 
ceding to Congress the right to amend a constitutional amend- 
Phe If the Supreme Court confirms this usurpation, we may 
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” 


the term “ religion ” in the first amendment to the Constitutio) 
That amendment provides in part as follows: 

Congress shall make no law respecting 
gion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof. 

If the right of Congress to define constitutional terms }) 
statute is once conceded, we may reasonably expect to see 
bill introduced reading like this: “Any sect or aggregatio; 
persons containing one-half per cent or more of communica) 
of foreign birth shall not be deemed a religion within the p 
view of the first amendment of the Constitution, and the pr 
tice thereof may be prohibited.” 





an establishment o 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


RAYBURN, 


TEXAS, 


HON. SAM 


or 
In rine House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Friday, July 18, 1919. 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the report of | 
committee headed by ex-Justice of the Supreme Court Cha 
E. Hughes on the Bureau of War Risk Insurance in refere: 
to the consultation they have been having the last few day> 

The report is as follows: 


The advisory committee of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, fo 
by Director R. G. Cholmeley-Jones and headed by former Supreme (vo 
Justice Charles Evans Hughes, to-day submitted the following 
and recommendations to the director : 

Hon. R. G. CHOLMELEY-JONES, 
Director Bureau of War Risk Insurance, Washington, D. C. 

Sir: In response to your invitation we have convened as an advistui 
committee for a three days’ conference touching the work of the Bur 
of War Risk Insurance, 

You have not requested that we should inquire as an investi 
ing committee into the past operations of the bureau, and, of cou: 
it would have been impossible in the short period of our confers 
to conduct an investigation with respect to the payment of allotment 
and allowances, the determination and payment of claims, and th 
tivities of the bureau in relation to insurance. Our conference has | 
solely for the purpose of giving you such counsel as we could app 
priately give with respect to the future work of the bureau upon 1) 
basis of the facets you have submitted. 

We have had the opportunity of listening not cnly to 
review of the situation but to the statements of the heads of 
ments, and we have been impressed with the earnestness and since: 
of those now in charge of the administration of the bureau and wil 
the evident desire of yourself and your assistants to perfect adi 
trative methods in every possible way. 

It is manifest that the administrative difficulties in an enterp ‘ 
this magnitude are very great. The stupendous character of the unde: 
taking may be judged by the fact that approximately forty billio 
insurance have been written through the bureau upon the lives « 
diers, sailors, and marines. Under the law, the original term 
ance may be converted without medical examination into ordinary 
20-payment life, endowment maturing at the age of 62, and other | 
forms of insurance, so that the Government in the interest of! 
soldiers, sailors, and marines in service during the great war ha 
tered into a business enterprise of colossal proportions, which 
continue for a long period of years. 

One difficulty of paramount importance at the moment lies in 
fact that about 30 per cent of the addresses of discharged sold 
sailors, and marines are found to be incorrect, and consequently |! 
are returned and the bureau has found itself unable to commu 
with this large proportion of those for whose benefit the bureat \ 
established. ‘This, of course, must be immediately rectified and « 
addresses secured. The remedy for this present difficulty, how 
raises a broader question and we are persuaded that the bureau 
not properly perform its function in furnishing suitable contact 
its beneficiaries and prompt and satisfactory discharge of business 
less there is accomplished without delay a systematic decentrali 
so that there may be at suitable points throughout the country 
representatives of the bureau through which the business in the «le! 
districts may be transacted. This vast undertaking can not, W 
persuaded, be carried out merely through correspondence with a « 
office in Washington. To attempt to do so would inevitably cau 
lays and misunderstandings and create a widespread dissatisf 
with an enterprise which to be successful must command a hi 
gree of confidence. ; 

It is regrettable to note that approximately three-fourths of the 
ers of existing policies have not continued their payments, and 
highly important that during the period allowed for reinstatement « 
effort should be made to bring home to our soldiers, sailors, and 
rines the importance of continuing their insurance which has be! 
the obligation of the United States, and thus to secure to the ! 
advantages which it was the intention of Congress that they > 1 
enjoy. 

The Government gave its term insurance virtually at cost on ; 
of peace conditions—that is, upon the basis of the American expe! 
table of mortality, without any additional charge for the war risk 
without any charge for administrative expenses, Under the pla 
eonverted insurance the Government continues to assume the hurd 
the expenses of administration. It is thus obvious that this ins i ce 
with the guaranty of the United States behind it should be aval'e 
by our soldiers, sailors, and marines—an opportunity accorded to 
in recognition of their service and sacrifice. : ; 

We are informed that a considerable number of applications for | 
manent insurance have been received. The Government is comm! 
to the plan of permanent insurance and it is advisable, in order to 
vent a possible or avoidable loss, to attract the favorable as we 
the less favorable risks. The interest of the soldiers, sailors, and 


vol 
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rines and the interes he Government in carrying out the plan which 
it has undertaken may be said to coineide, and it is to be hoped that 
there will be a general reinstatement of policies and an acceptance by 


all of the exceptional opportunity for insurance at low cost which the 
Government bas offered. ‘To accomplish this it will be necessary to be 
in constant touch with the insured during the period of insurance. 

We understand that it is the opinion of the bureau that some changes 
are desirable to make the terms of the converted policies more just in 
certain particulars and thus to make the policies more attractive, Thus, 
for example, the permitted class of persons who may be expressly desig- 
nated by the insured as beneficiaries should be extended so as to inelude 
a person who has stood in loco parentis to the insured or his wife for 
a period of noi than a vear. The proposed changes have already 
tormed the subject of recommendations to Congress by the bureau nd 
doubtless will the careful consideration. 


! 
1OS8S 


receive most 


We make the following recommendations: 

First. We recommend that a qualified representative of (hi e 
instructed to proceed immediately to the capital of each State to con- 
fer with the governor of the State for the purpose of securing the 
aid of the State and the officers of cities and counties in obtaining cor- 
rect addresse if soldiers, sailors, and marines and their dependents 
residing within the State. We recommend, further, that in order to 
correct the address list, immediate effort be made to elicit the coopera- 
tion of all voluntary agencies available for the purpose, such the 
American Red Cross, the American Federation of Labor, and t! thes 
associations whieh have so helpfully contributed their aid in connection 
With war activities. 

Seeond. We recommend that the bureau immediately proceed to estab- 
lish local representatives in each State, or in such districts as may 
seem advisable to divide the country for this purpose, to the end that 
there jinay be constant provision for personal contact with the insured 
soldiers, Sailors, and marines, and their dependents, for the procuring 


yy them of information with respect to their privileges and obligations, 
for the loeal premiums and furnishing of nd 
whatever nay be conveniently. transa withi v 
district. 

Third. 


pavinent of proofs, a for 


loent business ected 


That the ooperation of agencies desired to meet 


voluntary 


he immediat’ exigencies of the bureau should be secured to the llest 
extent possible, to the end that their aid may always be avatlable for the 
purpose of reaching the insured. 

Fourth. That addition to the means already suggested, and the 
cooperation of these agencies, there should be started a publicity cam- 


paign through adequate advertising for the purpese of giving informa- 
tion to soldiers, j ud marines, and thelr dependents, with respect 
allotments, allowances, and compensation, and for the purpose of 
directing attention the importance of the reinstatement lici 


sailors, 
To 


to ol pou at 


ind the continuance of their insurance by the seldiers, sailors, and 
marines 
Fifth. It is apparent that the undertaking of the Government to pro- 


vide permanent insurance for the soldlers,.sailors, and marines is a 
usiness undertaking which can pot successfully be continued except 
ipon business principles. We dcem it of vital importance th imme- 
diate steps should be taken and appropriate legislation should be secured 


or the purpose of adequately organizing the bureau upon a permanent 
jusiness basis, with such provision for compensation to the head of the 
uureau and to the experts who must be employed that men of the high- 
est executive ability which the magnitude of the undertaking demands 


lay always available. 

rhe bureau at present has been able to secure the 
it considerable personal sacrifice in view of the war emergency, but 
the Government can not contemplate the continuance of the bus 


« 


services of experts 


iness 








tpon such a basis. The Government has entered a field calling 
pecial knowledge and administrative skill, and the enterprise will not 
be successfully conducted unless the bureau is so equipped and supported 
that men of snperior talent and wide experience may illed to the 
service, 

It has been a pleasure to attend the onlerelice at your requ ibd 

esire to record appreciation « the ceurteo espol h 
} een made to our inquiries 
Respectfully, yours, CITARLES EF. TItent 
fha 

VV j ro D. C., July 17, 1919. 

Charles E. Hughes, chairman: Newton D. Baker. Secretary 
of War; Josephus Daniels, Seeretary of the Navy; 
¢;srosvenor Clarkson, director United States «ouncil 
National Defense ; Eleanor R. Belmont; Hannah J. Pat- 
terson; Colin H. Livingstone, president Boy Scouts of 
America; Livingston Farrand, chairman executive com- 
mittee American Red Cross; John G. Agar, National 
Catholic War Council: Matthew Woll, \ dent 
\meriean Federation of Labor. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
’ mr ‘ —— +: 
| HON. THOMAS H. CULLEN. 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Vonday, July 21, 1919. 

Mr. CULLEN. © Mr, Speaker, I am opposed to so-called 
rohibition enforcement bill. As a member of the New York 
Suite Legislature 1 was opposed to the ratification of the 
izginal resolution amending the Federal Constitution. I have 
een and I still am opposed to the very principle of prohibition. 
\ly opinions upon the matter have been formulated not by any 
ndividual argument, but by an accumulation of convincing 


asons, which, although familiar to most of the Members, 


esire to present in a cumulative or summarized form. | 
posed to the principle of prohibition for the following reasons 
l. It is plainly a question to be submitted directly to the 


ople of the Nation. whose personal liberties are in 
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-. it is embodied in the Constitution wy hi OL lez 
tion which did not reflect the popular desire. 

3. It was recommended by Congress in response to a rel 
agitation which arose not out of the merits of the question, 
but under the euise of a w emergenev, wis no Jong 
exists. 

4, I is a matter ior State efZUulalion, viiich b thi pas 
been adequately effective under the police powers « the State 

o. It is an unwise tendency toward centraliz: 
the Federal Government. 

6. It is an unwarranted invasion of the police } 
is inherent in the sovereignty of the States. 

7. It is contrary to the first principles ot r Gove ent 
which never intended to accomplish by Federal law what coul 
be suflicienily provided for by legislative enactment of 1) 
States, 

S. It is an unprecedented atiempt to embody in the Feder: 
Constitution and in the Federal law a restriction upon the 


vate life and personal habits of the people 


9 It is an opportunity on the part of sliail iIninorit 
SLATES to coerce the remainder or ithe States, reg: rdk —s 
population 

10. It can be maintained in the Constitution by the oppositic 
of 13 States, with aggregate population of a little ove 
0,000,000, against the nice of the other 100,000,000 people 
the Nation. 

il. It encourages other invasions of personal rights, 
restriction upon the use of tobacco, and so forth. 

12, It is a serious mistake to enforce a Jaw when its consti 
tionality will be surely attacked, it being alleged that the nec 
sary two-thirds of Congress were not present upon the adoptio 
of the original resolution. 

13. It is not a legislative question, but plainly one of mor: 
and it is impossible to legislate morality into a community 

14, ‘The original resolution is defectively drawn, providin 
for an impossibility, namely, the concurrent power on the pai 


of Congress and the States t 


legislation. 


} enforee prohibition by appropriat 


15. It drives the weak and irresponsible to the use of othe 
stimulants and encourages drug addiction. 

16. It is tantamount to actual confiscation of millions of de 
lars of invested capital and changes prosperous business ne 


into bankrupts overnight. 
17. It deprives the Federal Government o huge incor 
now collected by the internal-revenue office. 
18. It deprives the various States of an 
ived from a well-regulated liquor traflic 
leads to an overwhelming increase in taxation, 
to supply the State and National Governments with the mone 
now aequired from the liquor business, 


lihninense § i'¢ i 


now der 
ID. It ih orae 


20. It leads to the illicit distiNation of liquors on a larg: 
SCaie. 
21. lt is destructive of real estate yalues and invites financin 


catastrophe in the large cities, 

22. It affects the poor man alone and permits the 
to hoard a supply of liquor for consumption. 

It is not my intention, Mr. Speaker, to develop any of thi 
arguments above delineated except to address myself to the 
financial loss which will accrue to the State of New York 
to the political subdivisions thereof. Since the Ist day of May 
1896, there has been collected under the liquor-tax law in th 
State of New York the tremendous sum of $376,844,678.70 
How the State of New York i 
is beyond the possibilities of human imagination. 
1st ¢ of Octobe . 1917, a 


rich a 


ane 


to replace this revenue 
Betwee the 
nd the 30th day of September, 1918 


IS going 





there was in like manner collected $22,616,442.77. This ens 
mous income for one year is equivalent to the entire budge 
of many of the States of the Union. It exceeds the entire ay 
propriation of the State of New York under the last year 
Gov. Odell’s administration. It is more than sufficient to 
‘harge the entire pay roll of the State of New York to-da 
Deprive the State of New York of this revenue and you com} 
the State to add an enormous burden of taxation to a é 
munity which contributes the greatest amount to the supp 
and maintenance of the Nati Not only 0 
York itself affected, but every municipal gove) I vith 
the State must necessarily feel the loss Und tie Wuor-t 
law of the State of New York, lt ‘the exeise 
belong to the locality which the s lected dl 
other half is paid to the credit « eg l f the 

fhe enforcement of prohibition vill do ‘ 

nicipal government 1 tl State of Ney Lo! { ‘ i ¢ 
effected by any other measure In addit 

table or elee? erpary system of my § , 
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ow 


xtent upon the moneys received as excise taxes. Let me direct 
0 attention to some of these features as they exist in the 
ty of New York, : 

Section 165 of the charter permits the retirement on a pension 


discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines who in 
have become physically or 


honorably 


th ployment of the city shall 


tly incapacitated. 
Section 167 provides that the city comptroller shall pay these 
ities « of the receipts of the excise moneys or liquor taxes 
» the city of New York. 
The police pension fund of the city of New York providing 
pensions for disabled police officers or the widows of policemen 
killed in the service is supported by a contribution of nearly 


S500,000 per year out of the excise moneys belonging to the city. 


The fire department pension fund, established for the relief 
of disabled firemen and the widows and orphans of firemen killed 
in the performance of their duty, is in like manner maintained 

unnual donations from the city of abeut 15 per cent of the 
moneys belonging to the municipality. 
e school-teachers’ retirement fund, intended to relieve 
teachers who have grown old in the service of the city, is en- 
lly by the city with an amount equal to 5 per eent 
e excise taxes, 


ction 240 of the charter provision is made for appro- 
om the excise moneys for the purpose of supporting 
haritable institutions which shall a support, 


‘ id, 
ssist the poor in the city. 


olent and « 


nforcement of prohibition will disorganize and possibly 

es all these charitable enterprises of New York State and 
(‘its 

But ther another peril which can be appreciated best by 

esidet of the State of New York. Under the constitu- 

tion of the State of New York the city is limited in its borrow- 


ne capacity to 10 per cent of the assessed valuation of its real 
estate. Financial experts now claim that the city debt limit has 
reached; some claim that that limit has been passed, and 
that the city of New York is now being maintained on funds 
nconstitutionally obtained. If you take away from the city of 
New York the great revenue to which I have referred, you will 
lyze ‘ry municipal endeavor along the lines that I have 
ndicated, for the city of New York can not constitutionally 
horrow another dollar to support its institutions, much less the 
nill would be required to replace the excise moneys. 
What is true of the eity of New York is true of every other 


paAranIVzZe eve 


ons that 


i n the State. If you cut off the excise revenues, you will 
‘ing in unspeakable hardships, confusion, insolvency. If you 
deprive the State of New York of over $22,000,000 annually, the 


mle of that State and of every other State will soon realize 
We certainly should go slow before we enact legisla- 


Tae 


its effect. 


tion that, to my mind, is only the thought of a small minority of 
our people. Let us think seriously and hold our balance—aye, let 
us ind fir and solidly against this wave of fanaticism that 
happens upon us at this time, to the end that the people's rights 
and liberti preserved. 


Address Delivered at Winding Gulf, Raleigh County, W. Va., 
on July 4, 1919. 
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HON. STU ’. REED, 


1r WEST VIRGINIA, 
In TI Horse or REPRESENTATIVES. 
it Nt a di 1919. 
NI REED of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 


‘xtend my remarks in the Recorp I insert the following Fourth 


f July address delivered by my colleague, Hon. L. S. EcHors: 
Mr. Ecrors. Ladies and gentlemen, we only do honor to 
irselves when we celebrate the Fourth of July. We can not 

honor, we can not hallow, this day. No day in the year recalls 


to our minds more vividly the work of bringing into existence 
and building a new nation than this. It is the greatest Fourth 
of July our Nation has ever known. 

Here let me make an especial reference to the Sunday schools, 
the Odd Fell and Knights of Pythias who have turned out 
to do us honor. I personally know something of each organi- 
zation. And let me say to you, my friends, it is organizations 
ike that make the world fit to live in. Any man who Hives 
Ip t nd teachings of the two secret orders here 


vt 
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these 


the precepts a 
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to-day will be a good American citizen and need have no f¢ ar of 
the hereafter. 


rHEeE WAR 


Since we last celebrated this day the most gigantie strugele 
that history records has closed. The purpose of that strugele 
was to test whether this world in the future should be dominated 
by an autocracy, drunk with military power, or whether the 
nations should be governed in an orderly fashion by the people 
themselves. We are told that in a little over four years this 
awful conflict cost the nations engaged therein more than 20.- 
000,000 of men, either killed or permanently disabled. It too! 
from England alone more than 3,000,000 of men, and left f. 
her future care 2,000,000 widows and 5,000,000 orphans. 

No tongue can picture the tortures borne by those engaged i) 
this awful conflict against brutal, barbarous nation. Wo 
thank God that this was no fratricidal contest; no brother 
hand was red with brother’s blood. John J. Pershing, the lead 
ef our mighty hosts against the Huns on the banks of the Rhine. 
is as near Alabama's hearts and homes as to New England 
Yankee hearts. The illustrious sons of Robert FB. Lee and th 
brave sons of Stonewall Jackson fought side by side with th 
noble sons of Ulysses 8. Grant and William Tecumseh Sherman 

Now, 28 we slowly emerge from under the shadow of this hor 
rible carnage, the world is filled with the widow's wail and itl 
orphan’s cry; but amid this wail and ery, and while the earth j 
yet draped in black, a light is breaking forth after the darke: 
hour in the world’s history. The heroism of Belgium, the glor 
of France, the gallantry of England, and the bravery of Ital 
will never be fully told by the historian who attempts to record 
the deeds that were performed. “To add brightness to the sw 
or glory” to the soldiers who won this war “are both alil 
impossible.”” “In solemn awe” recall “ their deeds and in thei 
naked, deathless splendor leave them shining on.” 

This morning’s sun sheds its beams upon 50,000 
American homes, There sleep to-day in the flowery fields of 
France more than 50,000 American boys who made the supren 
sacrifice, and there are over 200,000 more who are maimed and 
erippled and blind, and, in addition to this, more than 70,000 died 
of dtsease, while in the military service. “There are tears fo 
our unreturning dead,” and hope and love and compassion fo 
the boys, maimed and crippled and blind, who have returned t 
their fathers, their mothers, their sisters, and their brothers. 

While we are in no sense a military Nation and our soldie: 
never fought for military glory, yet a braver set of boys nev: 
faced a foe than those that went from this land across the sea 
to crush the most gigantic, brutal force ever assembled under 
the blue sky. This was a war of home-loving people, of peacefu! 
people, against a powerful monarchy which had for 40 yea 
been constructing a military machine for the purpose of sub 
jecting the world to its autocratic will. Our boys were not so 
diers because they were trained in military tacties; they w« 
not soldiers because they loved to engage in the destruction of 
human life; but they were soldiers because they were citize! 
of the greatest, best Government yet devised by the ingenuity 
man. They were soldiers because they were patriots. Tl 
were patriots because they had a Government for which to li 
and for which to fight. 

He took the American flag in his hands and marched again 
an army that had for more than three years held the world «ai 
bay; against an army which had swept before it the flower of 
France, the manhood of England, and the courage of Belgium. 
In the thickest of battle he knew no such word as retreat 
There was never a dead American soldier found on the battl 
fields of the war with his back toward the enemy. He starte 


at 





One 


to crush the Hindenturg line, and he never faltered or failed 
his undertaking 

The Ameriean soldier is witheut peer in the annals of war 
fare. Never did soldiers acquit themselves with more glor 
than the American soldiers on the battle fields of Chateau- 
Thierry, Belleau Wood, St. Mihiel, and the Argonne [orest. 


For nearly four years in the Argonne Forest, the Hun on one 
side of the mountain, the Frenchman on the other, stood facin 
each other, each fearful of the result should either make the 
attack. When the American Army arrived on that field she 
swept up the valley between the Frenchman and the Hun, and 
with her rapid fire and swift movement drove the Hun out ol 
his cement nest and forced him to fight or flee. He chose the 
latter. and in less than 24 hours after the American Army ar- 
rived there not a single live Hun was left in his entrenchment. 
We, therefore, to-day only do honor to ourselves by honoring 
the memory of the American soldier who fought and died on 
these battle fields. To-day all over this broad land, as never 
before in the history of the Republic, will the Sunday-schoo! 
children, the patriotic societies, and the fraternal lodges gather 
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together to pay their admiration and appreciation of our | before she could have raised he athe self-defense j 
soldiers who fought beneath the flag beyond the seas. Germans would have reached Paris before 
While the war has given back our wounded and maimed sol- | been struck to save the French Republic 
diers, it can never give back our dead who died at St. Mihiel, 
We may, by care and other means, in a measure compensate | The babbling tongues for the league 


blow eoul 


DETERMIN 


ye who hs ve ‘e . “ s* u . ve Yer 0” » { > . AOD Spew ria 
. wt - : 5 oe 1 oa b 7 aot neve ; oe or much these days about self-determination. Under the league 

Ss ho were e "ey — ar 1’ ( ¢ ‘ea ; . . . : . 

1 7 ‘ ¢ as a d = ad yeyon tha BS yo there can be no self-determinatior \s territorial integrity 
7 : . ’ <otig > wre > ‘oO e ‘ » > . * . ° . 
can be no compe nsation to I iC : mot 1¢ rs whose sons mace t 1€ now exists it must forever exist. independence of any people 
supreme sacrifice that civilization might live. As a token of . 


love and sympathy, I wish I could to-day lay a flower at the 
feet of every mother whose son has failed to return. 

We think of Washington as a statesman, yet we know that 
in our heart of hearts our admiration for Washington is more 
as a soldier than as a statesman. We think of Lee as an edu- 
cator, yet we know that Lee as a soldier challenges the admira- 
tion of the world. As long as lips of love speak words of ad- | 
miration, they shall never cease to do honor to our gallant 
soldiers who now sleep in the charnel house of death beneath the 
stars of France. I will close this part of my remarks with the 
words of Annette Kohn: 


noW under the control of a foreign nation is impossible. | 

tell you why. Jusi te the north of us we have great and ri 
country under the control of the British Empire. I do not rais 
any objection to that control, but suppose the people of Canada 
some time within the next thousand years should decide t 
sever their connection from the British Empire. A war ensue 
a revolution. Although our kith and kin have mingled wit! 
Canada, our sympathies might be with her 10 to 1, the righteous 
ness of her cause may be unquestioned, yet under the league of 
nations we could lend Canada no aid without involving 
selves in war with the rest of the world. 


tn Wiaodl la ! ; Again, there is much talk these days about self-governmet 
n anders helds, where poppies biow, ols . P the hest hloa nant ane I 1 4 Pn 
in France, where beauteous roses grow, freland. Much of he best blood that runs through petri 
Chere Jet them rest—forever sleep veins in this land is of Irish descent. As I aow recall it, abou 
While we eternal vigil keep on oo per cent of the inhabitants of this land have Irish blood 

> hearta . - sonts’ pray: 7 : ean . ; . 
With our hearts’ love, with our souls’ pra; their veins. There can be no self-government of Ireland wnek 
for all our fallen over there. : : : ; . ; 
fhe morning sun will guild with light, ihe league of nations. England knew that when she ‘ 
rhe stars keep holy watch at night, article 10. 
he winter spread soft pall of anOw, Another illustration : Suppose the creat Provinee of Shanti 
fhe summer flowers about them grow, “ es : “i 
he birds sing their sweet springtime call that has been stolen from China should decide to return to Chit 
God's love and mercy guard them all, instead of remaining under the control of Japan, and |} 


‘ro break away from talking about the glorious deeds of these with her more than 400,000,000 people, sheuld decide to 
heroie dead to a cold, practical reality that faces us to-day is no | her. A war ensues; the league of nations steps in and « 
easy task. The subject assigned me is the league of nations. | that Shantung, although stolen from China, belongs to 
What I say to-day is not said for the purpose of changing your | Will you submit toa law drafting your bey to go to Shantung ai 
political views. It is, therefore, only fair to you to say in the fight for a cause that he knows and you know is unjust? The 
heginning that I am opposed, unalterably opposed, to the ratifi- taking of Shantung from China and turning 


it over to Japa 
cation of the league of nations in its present form, or to any by the Versailles conference is without defense or justificatior 
combination of governments, or any alliances, that in the future | By barter the conference steals a great, rich Province of « 
will compel this Nation to send its soldiers across the seas to | nation, gives it to another to secure the latter’s signature to tl 
the hot sands of the deserts, to the “ice hell of Siberia,’ to league, and then with our blood and treasure we guarante 
Japan, or to India to fight for a cause regardless of the righteous ‘territorial integrity ’ of the latter nation. 
ness of that cause. This Government can not engage in war under our Con 
sefore going further I desire to call to your attention that | tion except by an act of Congress declaring a state of war e) 
part of article 11 of the proposed covenant, the league of na Is it possible that these half-civilized, half-barbarous nati: 
tions, as follows: can establish a world government that will surpass and supe 
Any war or threat of war, whether immediately affecting any of the , sede the government under which we live? So far as this Gov 
yenbers of the league or not, 8 heres declared # matter of concern {0 | ernment Is concerned, the only thing that I desire is that th 
eemed wise and effectual to safeguard the peace of nations " een be fo dion a SS eee to study the soe om. me Ses 
ea2 . . ° . etore it is Lorced upon thei by a Secret conference a er 
In addition to this, as found in article 10: alien. 80 tha eal at thie condita diem then ence. ek 
The members of the league undertake to respect and presel is aS ae ane ee ae ; : as = 
gainst external aggression the territorial integrity and existing pe stand what it means, are willing to accept the terms, I shall 
‘al independence of all members of the league. terpose no objection 
LOYALTY WILL THE LEAGUE PROMOTE PEACI 
It would be unjust for me to say that William Howard Tatt They ask you if you are in favor of a league that ~ wi 


and Woodrow Wilson are not loyal and are not patriotic. It is} note peace and prevent war.’ You answer you are; so 
just as unfair for them, or for those who support their views, fo Any combination of nations that will safeguard liber 
say that those who oppose the league are not loyal and are not maintain the peace of the world has my unqualified supj 
patriotic. Any league or combination of nations that takes from the Unit 
States Congress the right to declare war takes from 

What does the league require? I admit that there are many sovereignty. When our sovereignty as a Nation is surrendere: 
ood features in it and think they ought to be preserved. On | our power as a Nation is likewise surrendered. If the coun 
he other hand, I am so thoroughly convinced that the bad so | of the league of nations, or the league ifself, has the rig! 
far overbalances the good that we ought not to support the | declare war, say to us when e shall or shall not eng: 


REQUIREMENT. 


‘hole of it. In the first place it undertakes to put all nations | hostilities, then our sovereignty as a Nation is destroyed. O 
upon an equality. It places Siam, Haiti, Hedjaz, and many | forefathers wisely placed the power of declaring war 1) 
ther half-civilized nations of the world on an equality with | branches of the United States Congress. Neither the 

at of the United States. It gives to Siam the same voting | at Versailles, the President of the United States, the 1 


ower in the as¢embly as it gives to the United States. Are you | States Senate, nor the league of nations can take that 
Ning that Haiti, Hedjaz, and Siam, and other nations of like | by any agreement of nations, from the Congress, Ce 
enlightenment shall cast the deciding vote requiring you to send | for anything that “will promote peace and prev v 


our boy to South Africa or to India to fight a war in whieh) when this Government undertakes te settle all the disput 
ou believe there is no righteousness on the side of the cause for | tween the smaller, barbaric, and lhalf-civilized nations 


hich your boy must fight? earth, we undertake the very thing that will involve 
If the league of nations had been in existence in 1776, when | quarrels that now iniest the earth. In spite of the e ! 
e American Colonies declared their independence of the Brit- | Versailles and the league, war is to-day raging 1 
li Empire, then, instead of fighting Great Britain only, as soon | different places in Europe. If the United States I 
France came to our aid we should have been compelled to | settle all of these petty disputes, is ir pessible that 
cht all the nations members of the league. If the league of na- | another World War such as that through whi e have x 
i ons had been in existence in 1898, when this Government went | It has developed in the peace conference Versaille 
' the aid of Cuba, then we should have been compelled to fight | Great Britain has spent her whole time aud her whole « 
q ! nations members of the league instead of Spain. If the | protecting herself. The same is true of France; the s: 
igue of nations had been in existence in 1914, when the Ger- | true of Italy; the same is true of Japan. ‘The United Stat 
n autocracy marshaled its forces against France, France | is the only Government that had representatives t 
would have heen compelled to await the decision of the league senting humanity instead of our Government 
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! 
RUSSIA, 

who hears me that would be willing that 

to India, China, or Japan to fight in any cause 


use be to preserve our own independence. There | 
thing, boiling terrorism pervading the whole of 


134} 
qLilil 
= 4 


Russ 


ulties now going on there. Russia is a tre- 
nation, with more than 180,000,000 people. | 
in is greater than that of the United States. 


people than we have. Her difficufties | 








by her own failure to keep step with the progress | 

No outside influence will ever be able to quell | 

that are now going on there. <Any outside | 

intensifies them. Russia as a Government has 

tUSSiNn Peoy must pay the penalty of their own 

Ii not fs to the world to make it pay the | 

! hat have been committed there. It can } 

| 

a single speech made by the proponents of the | 

in which those who think first of America have | 

I There have been millions and millions of | 
the purpose of spreading propaganda through- 
favor of the league of nations. A great deal of 
is been furnished by the international bankers of 
Vhy Because they love America? Choose your 
Not only has money been spent by the interna- 
( spread propaganda in behalf of 
< called 1 league of nations, but there has 


mm the taxpayers untold millions for this pur- 


th it is unfair to tax the people to pay for a | 
will deprive them of their sovereignty as a | 

one pretends that if the United States joins this | 
ons it will not have the burden of the world to | 


evervthing: 


tense 


from the standpoint of furnishing soldiers and money. 


nothing. We lower our standard 
» raise the standard of the inhabit 


we ge 
of helping i 


or Hedjaz. 


is the rig 
on Flanders 
to say that t 

he} vel 
he rig! to 


rvation of this Republi 
nocent children and helpless women on the high seas? Who 
t] ay tl 





to s 


1 


the American soldier fought and 
league of nations? Who has the 


ht tO Sa’ tit 


Field for a 


he American soldier fought for the 14 points, 
‘heard until after the fighting was done? 
say that he fought for anything except the | 


| 
79 | 
Who j 
i 
and as a protest against the murder | 


at he fought for the privilege of sending | 


nm or his grandson to the remotest parts of Asia, the Fiji 
ls, or to Siberia to fight for a cause that he does not believe | 
» jus If we adopt the league of nations, we surrender 
ight and place the destiny of our sons and the destiny of 
Government not in the Congress of the United States, where | 
nstitution drafted by our forefathers placed it, but in the | 
es of India, of Africa, of Japan, of Liberia, Siam, 

n rest of the half-civilized, half-barbarous nations 
Woul you rati the Congress of the United 

LOSE Members you elect, have the destiny of your son 

Ss Goverhment in its hands than to place it in the hands 

y eign country, however intelligent, however patriotic? 

vi t the destiny of your son and the destiny of this 
ry 1 main in your hands, you want to advise your 
tors the United Staies Congress to reject the league | 
ions, or t least so modify it as to leave the control | 
‘ em in your hands instead of placing it where the 
tions places il [it has recently been brought to | 
on that the covenant of the league of nations has | 
+ to admit Germany at an early date. There | 

source, that is, that if Germany is ad- 

m break up the league. The nature of the 

not been changed. “So long as the world 
I ere will be international disputes. The peace 
¥y depends as much upon free nations now as 

Lie If England, Frat Italy, and America should | 

the peace of the ‘ld would be demoralized, it does 

t if there were a dozen or a hundred leagues. Who 
stop the progress of science in manufacturing the imple- 
s destruction? Not a league of nations. It does not 
to do so. Who can stop secret treaties between un- 
nd evs scrupulous nations? Great Britain admits | 
hat she has a treaty with Japan which she refuses | 
og Under the league of nations, the President, the | 
propon of the league, admits that he intends toe recom- | 
to the United States Senate that in case France is again | 
ked by Germany that we bind ourselves to come to the aid | 
If we are permitted to enter into such a contract |} 


I make 


no objection thereto, then why should ! 


| or how could we prevent Germany from making a similar 


} may be as unjust as the attack of 


i 


tract with Russia and Russia likewise with Japan? 


The injunction “ Thou shalt not kill” has come thunderin: 
orest, hill, and valley, 
The league of nation 
may command to the members thereof * Thou shalt not was 
men and nations have warre(. 
There is no more possibility, 
of preventing international di 


down through the ages from every for 
that injunction has been daily broken 


but from the dawn of history 
and they will continue to do soa. 
with human nature as it is, 
putes than there is of preventing individual disputes. 
of the execution of 
murder. 

If the league of nations is in 
Lord 1920, it will be an excust 


In 


men for murder, men 


effect in the vear of our 


for ¢ rermany . 


spil 


still continue to comm 


be a member, failing to comply with the peace treaty she 


just signed. Suppose Germany 





if she should th 


vl 


ye 


Al 


immediately becomes a mem) 


of the league of nations, and suppose next year she refuses 


comply with the terms of the peace treaty that she has 
signed. What power on earth, under the ter 
nations, is there to comply with her 


contract? 


compel her to 


is Of the leagu 


1 


ty 


It does seem to me that even President Wilson or ex-Pr 
dent Taft would have intelligence enough to know that 
many does not intend to join the league of nations fo) 
purpose of helping the world. The admission of German 


the league of nations only complicates and confuses an alr 
bad situation; and right here, before I overlook it, I wat 


a rect 
leaguc 
known as the council will 
the council have already been named. 
Italy, England, and the United States. This council is 
increased to nine members, but it is not at all likely 
American nation will have a yote therein. There is 


VIsLOn, 


be non-American. 


no 


that binds or controls the actions of these nine members. 
may work by intrigue, in secret, or otherwise. 
there is no appeal from their decision. They can vot 
Tnited States into war. 
from entering war in self-defense 


war \ good illustration of what the 


your attention to the fact that under the terms of 
eight of the nine in the controlling body of that le: 
Five membe 
They are Japan, Fra 
to 
anoti 


1 


either in the terms of the league or existing anywhe1 
‘he 


Their finding 
Germany upon Belgium, 


They can prevent the United Stat 
or can involve us in a we 
league might do is fow 


ri 


in the ease of taking 44,000,000 Chinese and one of the rich 


Provinces of Chins 


putting it under the contro! of 1 


from the only democracy in the East 
tyrannical anto 


mosi 


} that exists upon this earth to-day. 


There have been ng dozen or more of leagues, alliances 


} combinations of nations for the purpose of promoting pea 


preventing war, yet every single league ever devised has 
to wreck for 
So it is with this leag 


part when the stress of war came 


every Ame! 
and alliances that have been organized to prevent 
reflect that each and all of them have failed, 
the opinion that of nations now 


leagues 
and then 


inclined to the leagu 


easue 


ican had the time and opportunity to read the! 


the simple reason that no legal machinery was « 
provided to compel any member of such league to perfor! 


posed by the council at Versailles would be as unpopulai 


America as the War of the Rebellion is to-day, and yet you 
travel this country from one end to the other and you wi 
find a single intelligent citize I ill express the \ 


South had succeeded. 





the 

The league of nations undertakes to 
at an end. There can be no betterment of 
terms of the league, and just one nation 


say that all progré 


any 


is burdened wi 


sun, except our own, be placed upon us? 


Fer the past decade we have heard the dreamers talk ab 

o years while nothi 
stood between this Government and ruin except the English a! 
French Armies and the English fleet, these dreamers lulled 1 


the world needing builders, and yet for tw 


world inte a false security by their talk of “peace at 
price” and their *T Did Not Raise My Boy to 
Soldier.” 
table is the blackest 
dollars, thousands of 


song 


spot in our history. It cost 


lives, tears, and untold 


floods oi 


nation under 


i 


1 


task of maintaining the present territorial integrity of e) 
other nation of the earth with its blood and its treasure 
that Nation is ours. It is not conceivable that any Ameri 
ever wrote articie 10 of the league of nations. The bx 
penned that article knew wiiat meant and what the) 

| doing. Why should the burden of England's maintaining 
sundry colonies throughout the world be placed upon us: 

| should the burden of Japan in her effort to hold Sha 
be placed upon us, or why should the burden of tle 
nance of the “ territorial integrity” of any nation unde 


Our failure to prepare for what we knew was ine\ 
us billions ¢ 


ATO! 


i 





“3g 











the 


Now same people who dreamt their dreams and saw 
their visions are to-day undertaking te promulgate and fasten 
upon our sons and our son’s sons this monstrous thing called 
the league of nations that will involve us in untold debt and 
verlasting with the people of Europe, Asia, and 
the rest of the world. 


controversy) 


rHE MONROE 

We have in this Nation what known as the Monroe doc- 
trine. Every school child knows what it means. In short, it is 
hat we will permit no interference by any European or Asiatic 
ountry in questions pertaining purely to American affairs. We 
save cherished that doctrine for a century. It has kept us out 
f endless controversies and, no doubt, numerous wars. The 
eague of nations undertakes to destroy, and does destroy, that 
loctrine by undertaking to define the same. 

Article 21 of the league of nations contains the following: 


MOCTRINE. 


is 


Nothing in this covenant shall be deemed to affect the validity of 
rnitional engagements such as treaties of arbitration or regional 

iderstandings Hike the Monroe doctrine for securing the maintenance of 
ice, 

The proponents of the league tell us that this saves the Mon 


Who ever heard of the Monroe doc- 
termed a “ treaty of arbitration” ? Who ever heard 
called an “international engagement”? The Mon- 
is in no sense now and never has been a “ regional 
derstanding,” nor is it in any sense q “ treaty of arbitration ” 
an “international engagement.” The Monroe doctrine is a 
policy, an American policy, and no other kind of engagement, 
ntract, understanding, or alliance. It has been and is to-day 

e of our strongest means of self-protection and self-preserva- 

1. It was never treated lightly by an American administra- 
nm, nO matter what its political policy was, until the present. 

| would rather retain the Monroe doctrine for the future guid- 
‘ of America than to have all the leagues of nations that 
ild be conceived by the Versailles conference. It is the great 
wark of American preservation. I do not care what the 
mroe doctrine is called, but I am everlastingly attached to the 
ciple of that doctrine, namely, that it is applicable only to 
erica. and it never can be extended include the 
ld. The minute the Monroe doctrine is so extended as to 


oe doctrine. I deny it. 
Se 
rine pelnzg 


it being 
e dectrine 


so as to 


ude any nation beyond the seas then it ceuses to be our 
roe doctrine. 
America is going to be the master of America and no 


sor for the world, then we must stick close to the 
trine, and the closer we stick the better for Americ: 


WITHDRAWAL, 


Monroe 


e a member of the league of nations, always a member 

ot unmindful of a prevision in the league which under 

to say how a member once signatory thereto muy be 1 
sed. In the first place, at least two years’ notice must b« 


n hefore ‘all 


withdrawal can be had. In the next place, 
national obligations and all ebligations under the covenant 


have heen fulfilled at the time of withdrawal.” Then 
eus eensent must he obtained. Who is to determine 
all “ international oblications ” have been fulfilled? Who 
etermine when all “obligations” under the covenan 


No! 


Bu 
apan, with stolen Shar 


ulfilled—the nation seeking withdrawal? 
Britain, with ber six vetes, and 
and then Haiti, Siam, and the rest of the half-civilized, 
arbarous nations of the earth. When do you suppose 

America, the Nation which is fully intended by the terms 
covenant to bear the burdens, furnish the seldiers, the 
and the equipment to settle all the petty disputes be- 
Asiatic and European nations, can ever obtain her with- 
1? Not for a thousand vears to come. 

man who left an injunction with us to keep out of Euro- 


entanglements and alliances, the into bein 


PET 


man who spoke 


into practice the Monroe doctrine, and the men who 
perpetuated that doctrine and followed the advice of 
igton spoke not to us in dreams. They knew the diffi 
that would result should America ever undertake to 
ere in European politics. There has been no change 


There is as 
and greed over 
was a hundred vears aco 

NO NEEP FOR HASTE 


litics of Europe in the last hundred years. 
reachery, chicancry, fighting over spoils, 
to-day as there 


this unprecedented haste for a ratification of the league? 
A cocument called the coverant of the league of nations 
cends in importance any document which ever been 


10s 
aaa? 


ted to the American people, unless ft would be the Con- | 
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1 


i 


ion, and it in some respects undertakes to modify that. | 
iment that purports to go so far as its proponents them- | 


3 advocate, a document with such tremendous possibilities, | 


iment abent which there is se much controversy as to 


893 | 





what it does actually mean by the stat en of the wol 
especially among our « 1 creat en, should be well « 
before final ratification thereof. Yet if we are t the 
advice of the advocates of the leacu e are to ratif t witl 
out time to consider ior 4 pom he peop! 
siven time to consider what the cor juen mil 
should be a splendid reason for « ord fe i 
ment of such far ng importa 
DISARMA 

Mr. Tafi SAYS tliat i adoption ot the leagt ct oF i 
disarmament of the nations who are members of th L 
Gen. March said, in his testimony before the Mil (% 
mittee a few days ago, that we should have the largest N 
the world; and Secretary of War Baker said, before the 
committee, that our Army should be kept at 509,000 
nearly three times the number of men that were in the Reg 
lar Army when we engaged in the World War. Why do wi 


need this tremendous Army in time of peace? The advocate 
of the league tell us that we will need them to carry out our 
promises and eontract under the league of nations; and the: 
further admit th: f the rest of the nations, members of the 
league, do not comply and carry out their portion of the co 
tract that even an Army of 509,000 men will not be sufficient 


for us to mainta 


Who has any confidence 


in a contract made by Germany, 
Siam, or by a dezen other of the nations who are to be mem) 
of the league? 

Only a few days ago the lower braneh of Congress pass 
bill reducing our Army to 300,000 men. That is about twice 
what it was prior to our entrance into the World War. Bake: 
Says it is net eneugh. March says it is not enough. All of th 


leagne advocates 
diction that 
these same men 


it is not enouch. 
ne seoner will we enter 
il} In 


SUV I make this solemn } 
the league of nations than 


before Congress asking for a conscrip 


iTe- 


tion act in time of peace. Mr. Baker, one of the chief leagu 
proponents, asked for twelve hundred million dollars to carry 
on our military activities under the league this fiscal year. 


England has not only refused to reduce her navy by a singk 


ship, but she is te-day making appropriations for a greater 
irmy and a stronger navy than she ever had at any time in he 
history. France and Japan are doing the same thing. Disarm: 
ment—what dees it mean? If I understand what it means, i 
is to reduce the armies and navies of the world. The leagu 
theorists think it means to inerease the armies and navies ¢ 
The world 
rERLSONALI nS VATLON 

Witl the past Six eeks I have sat for hours in the Senate 
of the United States and heard discussions of the league of 
nations. The Ceneresstonar Recorp, in so far as it is a record 
of matters In the Senate, is filed with debates upon this ques 
oO} Most of the discussions have been upen articles 10, 11, 
and 16 of the leagne. There has never been a time in these 


discussions when the proponents of the league, when put to the 


tést wnon these articles, did not seek refuge in the statement 
that they de not mean what the language they contain implies 
they mean. It has been said we will be under no moral obli 
tion to follow the advice of the council Is this Government 
soing to enter into a contract by which it hopes to crea 
world government, and then refuse to comply with the 
thing that it agrees it will do? If that is what the leag 
means, then it is a frand; and the people who have been run 
ning this Government for more than a century and a quarts 
are not in the habit of perpetrating frauds upon the people « 
the world. We have never made an agreement that we did 0 

iIry out May God forbid that we eves hall make 
agreement 

I belong to that class of people known ‘nationalist 
have the distinetion of having made this the creat Ge 


‘ 


ment on earth, “a Government that stands ort to-d 
constant Champion of those principles upon which human ri 
and the peaceful development of the werld are founded ram 
in her splendid achievements—grander still in her hop 
future, she stands out to-day unparalleled, without pr 

or example.” Her people are the most loval of VY pec 
earth, always ready to defend her fla ind her h 
matter what political party may be in pow 

waged a war for conquest; she never sougnt a 

purpose ; she never faltered when war came. Wi ntery 
tional issues come she meets them squar » the Le : 
will meet the problems of the present gencration ¥ 
determination that no nation will outdo her in her « 
achieve justice and pretect her honor. I » proud t 


citizen of sn eonntry. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ENJAMIN F. WE 





: = MP f ae, 
HON b> Ley: 
Ol OULO, 

. > 
Ix roe Housr or RepRESENTATIVES, 
Tucsday, July 22, 1919, 
0 ! (Ii. R. 6810) to prohibit intoxicating beverages, and ‘to 
the manufacture, production, use, and sale of high-proof 
pi 0 her than beverage purposes, and to insure an ample 
cohol and promote its use in scientific research and in the 
pment of fuel, dye, and other lawful industries. 

Mir. WELTY. Mr. Speaker, not having been permitted to dis- 
cuss my amendment when this bill was being considered by the 
comiittee, but being permitted now to extend my remarks on 
the prohibition bill, I beg leave to submit my views under 
leave granted by the House. The amendment offered, had it 
been adopted, would permit farmers who have apple orchards 
to mmke cider vinegar without being prima facie guilty of the 
offenses under this law. 

As the bill now stands no farmer can make cider vinegar 


without being presumed to be guilty under this section of “ pos- 
ssing liquor” unlawfully and for the purpose of being disposed 
of in violation of the provisions of this act. It is asserted that 


ion 4 of the bill permits the manufacture of cider vinegar. 
The section simply has reference to “ the purchase, sale, trans- 
portation, importation, exportation,’ but does not permit the 


After enumerating the permitted articles, of which 
vinegar is one, the following words appear: 


A pers who manufactures any of the articles mentioned in this 
section may purchase and possess liquor for that purpose, but he shall 


mnuraecure, 


on 


ecure permits to manufacture such articles and to purchase such 
liquor, give the bonds, keep the records, and make reports specified in 
this act and as directed by the commissioner. 


There is no provision in the act permitting the manufacture 
of vinegar unless the farmer first procures a permit. Again, the 
burden of proof will be upon the person making the vinegar to 
prove that the cider, after it contains more than one-half of 1 
per cent alcohol, was not possessed for unlawful purposes. In 
other words, by this act you reverse our jurisprudence, 

Heretofore a person was presumed to be innocent until he 
was found guilty by a court or jury, but this act presumes that 
any person is guilty who possesses cider containing more than 
one-half of 1 per cent alcohol, even though he procured this for 
no other purpose than to manufacture vinegar. There are Mem- 
bers of Congress favoring this legislation who tell us that no 
court or jury would ever convict anyone manufacturing vinegar 
from fruits. That may all be true, but I hope the day will never 
come when the farmer will make himself liable to prosecution 
for making cider vinegar. This bill, if not amended, opens the 
doors so that anyone can be justified in swearing out a warrant 
ugainst a person manufacturing cider vinegar. If it is the in- 
ent of Congress that these persons should not be prosecuted, 
why not protect them by inserting the word “ manufacture” in 
section 4, or strike out the provision in section 35 placing the 
burden of proof upon those who make the cider vinegar? 

Is it possible that persons engaged in the manufacture of 
chemical vinegar are attempting to create a monopoly in the 
nanufacture of vinegar by preventing the farmer with the fruit 

rchards from manufacturing cider vinegar? If the friends of 

this bill do not want to make it odious, they should see to it that 

is amended so as not to create a monopoly and that innocent 
persons need not fear prosecution, 

Personally whenever the liquor question came in 


up my 


Stute IT always voted dry, because of the evils constantly aris- 
om the American saloon; but I did not vote to amend the 

Co tution providing for national prohibition, because I did 
not think that the Federal Government should take on the 
dded burden to enforce suimptuary laws and police regula- 
ixs-——drag the defendant away from home, to be tried by a 
uurt Who not only is a total stranger to him but passes on the 
‘ight of evidence in jury trials. Police matters have always 
en left with the States and their political subdivisions; and 


f was hoping that this reform could be brought about in har- 

with our theory of Government. The fact that all but 
States ratified the amendment justifies my belief 
would have been only a matter of time when the Nation 
dry by action of the people and not their representa- 


three 


be 


it is not an easy matter to maintain the Government 
e people so Jong as all wealth is. being centered in 
ote All the money interests desire that the several 
with their political subdivisions, should be deprived of 

ereignty transferred to the National 


and the same 


( » be so eAnsily 


accessible by the pco- 
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| would be patient enough to listen to a discussion of my propos 
amendment, but 
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for instance, a 
majority 
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local municipal government. 
in Congress passed it and the same 
two three States in the Union, it become 
that we should have a law to enforce this pro- 
Constitution and thus not make it a dead lette 
support this bill, and was hoping that the Hy 


> . 
xuL Sin 


Was rati 





a large 
fied by 
very esse 





or 


Vision of 


{ want 








it seems that there are Members on this floc 
who did not consider any amendment unless it was sanctioned 
by the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary. That 

matter so vital as this should be overlooked by the Committe 











;} on the Judiciary seems surprising. That the cominittec 
the House should have shown a spirit of prejudice in th, 
discussion of this bill leads me to believe that for the ti: 


| being some Members might have possibly been affected in thei; 


unfairness by the lawless spirit now causing the streets of th 
Capital to run with innocent blood, just because a few } 
negroes brutally assaulted a number of white women. 

I warn you that unless reason will be encouraged, you wi 
likely pass a law which will not be enforced, because those w] 
desire to engage in the unlawful traffic can point to provisions 
of the law never intended to be enforced. Because of this | 
propose to support the substitute offered by the gentleman fro 
Missouri [Mr. IcoE], which makes it unlawful for anyone 
knowingly manufacture, sell, or transport intoxicating liquoi 
and provides a most effective machinery for the enforcemer 
of the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution. Howey 
if the same is not adopted, I shall support the bill, with a hoy 
that the Senate will correct these amendments and give us 
law in harmony, so that the constitutional provisions can } 
enforced, without bringing an odium upon our heads, by 
corporating provisions in the bill never intended to be enfor: 
by a jury or court. I am going to support some measure of « 
forcement, because we must have some law to enforce the co 
stitutional amendment, and because I believe that the Senat 
will eliminate this matter from the bill; and if not, the Presi 
dent will surely veto the same, if called to his attention, whi 
I intend doing, before the same becomes a law. 


— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM F. STEVENSON. 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Ix toe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, July 23, 1919. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I will insert the pro 
ceedings in the awarding of a congressional medal to a soldie: 
in my district who was killed on the 8th of October, it being 
the second medal awarded in that town of 1,500 inhabitants. 

The proceedings are as follows: 

THE FORT MILL LIGHT INFANTRY. 

The presentation yesterday afternoon by Col. B. D. Proctor, as ¢t 
representative of the President, to Mr. William L. Hall, of the congr 
sional medal of honor won by his son, Sergt. Thomas Lee Hall, who w 
mortally wounded in battle in France, October 8, 1918, brings to n 
the remarkable record of Company G (the Fort Mill “ Light Infantry’) 


One hundred and eighteenth regiment, Thirtieth Division, of which 
Sergt. Hall was a member. 
Already this highest of American awards for gallantry had been 


bestowed on another member of the company, and four other membe! 
had received the distinguished-service cross. Two others were cited 
bravery. Where is another company in the United States that 


greater distinction? Has any other company equaled its record? 
Tlich Honor Pati GALLANT SOLDIER—CONGRESSIONAL MEDAL For SI 
HALL’s BrAvVERY—PRESENTED TO FatHeR—GeEN, Tyson Descr! 
SAcRIFICES oF Fort Mint Company, of Waicn Deap Hero W: 
MEMBER. 
Fort Mitt, July 
An eyent occurred in Fort Mill this afternoon which e tablishé | 
record unique in the annals of the world war, at least so far as tl 


forces of the American Army are concerned, with the presentation o 
congressional medal of honor to the father of Sergt. Thomas L. 
(W. Lee Hall), a member of the Fort Mill Light Infantry (Company 
One hundred and eighteenth Infantry, Thirtieth Division), this b 
the second award of this most coveted honor, the highest within t 
cift of the American Nation, to members of the Fort Mill company, 
fact more remarkable when it is considered that only 70 of these med 
were awarded the 2,000,000 men composing the American Expeditiona! 
Forces, 6 of them to members of the regiment of which the Fort M 
company was a unit. 
The presentation was made by Col, B. D. Proctor as the represé 
tive of the President of the United States, through the War Dep 
ment, to the father of Sergt. Hall, to whom the medal was posthumo 
awarded, this heroic young soldier having been mortally wounded 
action on October 8, 1918, on the battle fields of France. Few « 
in World War equaled the heroism of Sergt. Hall, whose a 







tne 








cording to official citation, was calmly calculated. It was not feat | 

performed on the spur of a moment, but a deliberate deed « faring | 

done in the full consciousness of the risk assumed. | 
EWIS’S CIPATION 


| 

In General Orders, No. 6, issued Pebruary 8, 1919, by Maj. Gen. Lewis, 
if the Thirtieth Division, appears this citation with reference to Sergt. 
Hall : 
“During the engagement near Montbrehain, October 8, 1918, this | 
noncommissioned ofticer was in command of a platoon, and through his 
courage and initiative succeeded in knocking out a number of hostile 
machine-gun posts. On one oecasion, while advancing with his platoon, | 
in enemy machine-gun fire was interfering seriously with the advance 

his men. Sergt. Hall discovered the enemy in a near-by shell hele 
nd, not willing to sacrifice his men, advanced alone and wiped out the 
live Occupants with his bayonet. Later in the day, while advancing 
upon another enemy machine-gun post, he was mortally wounded by 
machine-gun fire and later died. His skill as a leader and his conduct 

i the face of danger had won the admiration of all ranks.” 

the official reeord of his act, which accompanies the distinguished 

ner 1s: “For conspicuous gallantry and intrepidity above and 

ond the call of duty in action with the enemy near Montbrehain, 
‘ance, October 8, 1918 Hiaving overcome two machine-gun nests un- 
ler his skillful leadership, Sergt. Hall’s platoon was stopped 800 yard 
rom its final objective by machine-gun fire of particular intensity. 
Ordering his men to take cover in a sunken read, he advanced alone 
n the enemy machine-gun post and killed five members of t! crew 
ith his bayonet, and thereby made possible the further adyan the 





CEREMONY IN PARK 


fhe ceremony of presentation oceurred at 4 o'clock, and Ww i ié 




















m the stand in Confederate Park [The steady rains of the past 48 
s continued to-day until after 2 o'clock, and many E who 
ted to attend were unable to do so on account of the nm of 
roads. About 500 people, however, were present, and peal 
introduced | Col. Thom Gb. Spratt, f the O1 hundred and 
h nt Infantry ; 
\ splendid address w nade by Brie. Gen. L., D. Tyson, wh 
nded the Fifty-ninth Brigade, Thirtieth Division This distinguished 
ind citizen traveled several hundred iles under adverss i 
appear en the oe ion of the delivery of the medal enuse 
ed in te] im to Col. Spratt, he “ could not miss the oppor- 
to se nd be with my boys Gen, Tyson quoted nteres 
nformation relative to Fort Mill to Company G as is the p 
ken in the recent conflict In the severe fighting 1 the ear] part 
October of 39 native Fort Mill men in Company G 7 were killed and 
wounded: of the whole company f 185 men. 33 were killed nd 05 
nded; of the 12 sergeants, 10 wer ither killed or wounded 
! ymm ing on ‘ rcs, goth with h statement that th 
of Fort Mill had furnished to the United States Army during tl 
ct no less than 27 mmissioned officers, (en i'yson tates h 
is of th pinion that such showing could t luy 
ghout the whole country 
e address of General Tvson covered the whole range of t I 
Thirtieth Division during the war, and especially i 
vhich he was more closely ‘onnecter it wa S I 
na | wor frequent ipd enthusiasti ipplaus rom } 
vhich listened intently to his words for more th " 


Profiteering in Coal. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


NON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 


0) \ 1 L\BAM 
IN true House or Representatives. 


Thursday, July 24, 191! 


ENT OF HO GPoRGH HUPDLESTON, A REPRESEN TATI' a 
SS FROM THE STATE OF ALABAMA, BEFORE THE Houser Com™Mtrrsp 
RULES, JULY 21, 1919 
Mr. Huppieston, I feel like trespassing for several minutes 
the time of the committee beeause of the tremendous im- 
ince of this subject 
‘Mr. GARRETT. I understand that on Saturday Mr. Huppreston 
oduced a resolution (H. Res. 183), which is before the com- 
e, Supplemental to the resolution presented by M Mar 
(CHAIR LN li is a short resolution, and j will , Fa d 
RECORD, 
resolution is as follows: 





there has been a great decrease in th production o1 i: in 
United States for the elapsed part of the current ; com 
d with the same portion of last year; and 
there has been a lowering of the cost of production of coal 
November 11, 1918, vet prices are being maintained generally 
roughout the United States at the maximum prices fixed by the 
1 Administration, and in some sections prices have been increased 
vd such maximum prices; and 
in organized propaganda is being carried on with the obvious 
rpose of frighteniny consumers into the purchase of coal at pres 
t prices under the threat of a coal shortage and higher prices, *h 
opaganda including representations of a shortage in labor, shortage 
transportation facilitities, and increased cost of production: There- 
ve it 
solved, That the Speaker of the House of Representatives be, and 
Hereby, directed and empowered to appoint a committee of five 
sentatives in Congress, which committee shall harged with 
‘uty to aseertain and report: : 
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First. The origin, methods, and fi i f the propaganda 
above referred to. 
Second. The cause of the decrea in production of bituminou 





anthracite coal in the United Stat luring the present year and 
may be done to remedy said situation nd whether such decre 
production is due in any measure to combinations among operator 
trollers, or owners of coal mines or sales agents or dealers in coal. 








Third. The cause of the high prices eing charged for coal, w 
the same are justifiable, and to what exten if any, such prix 
affected by agreements or combinations among owner ontrolk 
operators of coal mines or sales agents or dealers in nd W 
coal price limiting legislation should be adopted 

Fourth. Whether there is danger of a shortage in coal ix 


be done to avert same, 

Fifth. Whether there is a combination or agreement, expt 
among owners, controlicrs, or operator f coal mines 
or dealers in coal which affects t! rednection, transpertation, 
tion, sale, or prices thereof 


Mr. Hupp.ieston. The resolution introduced by Mi | 
GrRecor deals merely with anthracite eoal, while the resol 








which I have offered deals with the entire coal situation \ 
MacGrecor’s resolution, whiecel ; House resolution 157 
solves 

Chat the Speaker appoint a commit f tive Member the d 
hich committee shall be to devis lans and methods, in se f: 
possible, to provide to the people an adequate supply of ntl 
eoal properly distributed and fair price during the win 
1919-20, and te report to the House of Representatives such leg 

r method as may or shall tend to accomplish the end tn view 

The resolution which I have offered, House Resolutior “ 
has a much wider scope. It directs the appointment of ‘ 
iittee which shall be charged wit! ><uty of invest 
whole coa juestiol 

I have been eonsidering offering this resobut 

veeks, and I did so on Saturday, being advised that he 
were being held on Mr. MAcGrecor’s resolution, and 
view to urging the committee to take a broader ew 

uation. beeause it is even more acute in the bituminot 
ndustry than in the anthracite industry 

MIN AM i 

i live i bituminous-coal dis f represe« f B 
ham (Ala.) district, which consi solely of Jefferson Co 
It is the heart of the coal industr n Alabama, and pre 
three-fourths of the coal that oduced in Alabam 
industry being centered in that ec ty. The people whoo 
mines, | r econtrol at operat em, live in that cou 
the surt nding coal territory is tributary to that coun \ 
bat ) vy ad ric hetween 15.000 and 20.000 

1 ti oduct f bitu s t A] 
{ é pe i nn) 22 OO”) | } j ( 
portance I ny COUSLITUeRTS irom evel 
operators’ standpoint; second, the standpoint of the ma 
dig he he coal mi ! 1, th i, th tandpoint 
district as a manufacturing community he price oL coa 

’ 


its supply control the prosperity of our industries, becaus 
reasonable price and an adequate supply there can 


prosperity among these industi . Then, fourth, | migh 


re the professional and financial classes, merchants, and other 


fepend wholly for their prosperity upon the cond 
the coal industry in that district. So that really the situat 
ouches every man in my distri excel if 
The CHarmMan. Are the mines running full time 
Mr. Huppiteston. Oh, no. I will deal with that in a mo 


few of the f 


if you will permit me. I know nothing about the anthra: 
dustry beyond what is known by people generally, but I d 
about the bituminous industry. I have been closely obsei 

it for many years. I have friends who are engaged in ope! 
mines. I have a great ma more friends who are engage: 
getting the coal out. I am in close teuch with the consun« 
of coal, and am the eonfidant of the retail eoal dealers, so 


now something about the subject. 
COAL OPERATORS PROPAGANDA, 

Chere is a nation-wide propaganda being carried on b 
bituminous-coal eperators with the clear purpose of frighte: 
the people of the United States into stocking up on coal i! 
present price. Even the hearings of this committee are b« 
used for that purpese. I have here a clipping referring 
hearings to be held before this committee which I took f 





Birmingham newspaper, dated Iriday, July 18, 1919 ry 
heavy headline of the article reads 
Coal shortage is faci ‘ 
urged by operators 
Then follow statements calculated encourage consul 
buy coal at present prices, threats of higher prices, and so ft 
Che members of the committec vill bserve from a readi 
this item that while it is put out regular news di 
isa clear piece of propaganda I s ta news item b 


of propaganda and put out for the purpese of furtherins 
propaganda that I speak of. The propaganda seems to ha 
origin in the National Coal Association, a combinatio 


ra } 


hituminous-coal operators hich 1] offic 
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Building in Washington. I have in my hand 
advertisement of nearly a half page that was 
recently printed in Birmingham newspapers; also appeared in 
throughout the entire country. This advertisement was 
followed up in some of the papers with another advertisement 
along similar lines. This effort is being made to bluff the people 


Bank 
;.< <pensive 


mercial 


il 
all 


pape 


into taking coal now at the present high prices. In addition to 
his newspaper advertising this propaganda is being carried in 
news articles and in editorials. I have seen it in news articles 
carried in papers throughout the country, ranging from the 
Christian Science Monitor, which is exceedingly reliable for a 


to papers of the far West. Some of it purports to 
from the United States Bureau of Mines. I do not 
what that bureau has to do with things of this kind, be- 
cause the Geological Survey has the duty to collect statistics on 
this subject, but every little while we see a quotation from some- 
body connected with the Bureau of Mines, or somebody else who 
pretends to know, all with the evident purpose of alarming the 
people and causing them to buy coal. 

These advertisements are nearly always preceded or foilowed 
by inspired news articles and editorials based on the advertise- 
ments and repeating their false statements. I have in mind one 
of the Birmingham papers, a copy of which, dated July 1, I hold 

my hand, which carries in big headlines in the most conspic- 
uous place on its front page: “ Birmingham in grip of domestic 
fuel famine, despite summer heat,” followed by similar argu- 
ments to those put forth in the advertisements of the National 
Coal Association. 

That gives you some idea as to the news articles being car- 
ried in the newspapers. In the editorial column of the same 
issue of this Birmingham paper there is an editorial with the sen- 
sational head, “ Buy winter's coal now or suffer later on,’ repeat- 
ing the deceitful statements of the National Coal Association. 

By a remarkable coincidence the very next issue of this news- 
paper carried this expensive advertisement of the National Coal 
Association, which, of course, was well paid for. 

In the advertisements, special articles, and editorials which 
ire being printed as a part of the “ buy-coal-now ” propaganda 
there is the deliberate purpose to give official color to the propa- 
ganda. Numerous purported quotations of Government offi- 
are made. In some instances there is the representation 
of authorized governmental approval of the statements. Every- 
body ought to know, but perhaps some do not, that no official 
of the Government can properly lend himself to this propa- 
inda, or has any authority to give it countenance. 


«ll 


newspaper, 
emanate 


} tor 
LELUNY 


cials 


FALSE STATEMENTS, 
This 
(‘oal 


the National 


statement is made in the advertisement of 
Association: 

lorty thousand foreign-born miners are returning to Europe. There 
s virtually no immigration, consequently the men can not be replaced. 
heir departure alone means a reduction of 40,000,000 tons in the coal 
output of the year—20,000,000 tons for the remainder of 1919. 

This is absolutely false as a statement of fact. The number of 
alien miners returning to Europe is grossly exaggerated. Thou- 
sands of discharged soldiers are returning to their former occu- 


pation as miners—thousands more than the immigrant miners 
who are returning home—thousands of soldier miners, who can 
not get work because the mines are not going. A few hundred 


immig 


rant miners are returning home because work is slack: 
that all. I have just received the following letter from 
Director General Densmore, of the United States Employment 
Service, which shows how false the advertisement is: 
My Dear Mr. HUDDLESTON: 

1. Acknowledgment made 


iS 


is of your communication under date of 


July 12, in which you requested information regarding labor conditions 
n the coal-mining industry. 

~. There are approximately 1,000,000 men employed in and around 
the bituminous and anthracite coal mines Ever since the armistice 
was signed thousands of miners have been idle. Unemployment has been 
keenly felt in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and the southwestern districts. 


Production of bituminous coal has decreased for the period ending June 
28, 1919, from 212,000,000 as compared with 284,000,000 for the same 
period in 1918 and the production cf anthracite coal from 49,000,000 
to 38,000,000 tons 

3. This is due to the fact that coal 
housands of men have been forced 
operators allege that this idleness is 
market for coal. 

t. Unemployment in certain sections of Indiana, 
s such as to create distress and want among a large 
nd their families. 

». There are approximately the same number of men employed in 

und the coal mines now as there were in 1918. In some sections, 


down and 
The coal 
has been no 


mines have been shut 
out of employment. 
caused because there 
Illinois, and Ohio 
number of miners 


idieness, Italians and Slavs from Europe have returned to their 
iti land, but this has been offset by the return of thousands of men 
vl ved in the Army and Navy during the war. 


Very truly, yours, 
J. B. DENSMORE, 
Director General. 


\nother misleading statement made in the advertisement is: 


The movement of crops is impending. When that begins the opportu- 
nity to make up the shortage in coal will be gone. Cars and motive 
pe r must shared th grain and other export products. 
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Coal can not be stored at the mines; its production must keep pace 
with the capacity of cars turned over to the mine operators. Cars can 
not be sent to the mines unless the coal has been ordered. The orders 
must come from you, the coal user. 


The true facts as to the coal transportation situation are shown 
by a letter, dated July 19, 1919, which I received from W. '. 
Tyler, Director of Division of Operation, United States Railroad 
Administration, from which I quote: 


Estimated by the Geological Survey as the bituminous coal produc- 
tion necessary to satisfy the cuuntry’s requirements in the calendar 
year 1919, 500,000,000 tons; produced up to and including July 5 
220,000,000 tons. Balance necessary to produce in the remaining six 
months, 280,000,000 tons, or almost 11,000,000 tons per week. 

The low production in the present year thus far is due almost en 
tirely to lack of market. This is amply shown by the weekly reports 
of the Geological Survey, which for months past have shown that tho 
mines have lost 30 to 40 per cent of working time on account of no 
market, while the loss on account of car shortage has never reached 
= cent and seldom went over 3 per cent. The low production in 1919 
s the direct result of this condition, and is emphasized by the fa: 
that up to the same date—July 5—the production in 1918 was 295 
000,000 tons, 

The fact is that the railroads are in much better shape than the 
were for several years preceding the war. We now have more than 
4,000 locomotives in good repair stored and ready for service, wheres 
at no time during the two years ss the war did any such condi 
tion exist. There are on the railroads under Federal control 975,851 
coal cars, and during the week of June 14, 1919, the average in bad 
order was only 9 per cent, and this 9 per cent included a large num). 
of light coal cars actually withdrawn from service but not taken 
the books. The system adopted by the Railroad Administration class 
cars as being in bad order when they are undergoing only light repai 
as well as heavy repairs. While figures on the same basis are no 
available for the years preceding the war, there can be no question 


but what the situation in this respect is more favorable now than 
was then. 

The coal operators’ propaganda emphasizes the fact th: 
France desires to buy 1,000,000 tons of coal in America. ‘This 


is piffle. One million tons is nothing compared to our total 
annual production of over 500,000,000 tons. 

The operators threaten higher coal prices. Why should ¢! 
prices go higher? Wages are not being increased. Mine rails 
timbers, and other mine supplies are cheaper. Why an increase 
in prices? There will be none, unless there is criminal profi 
teering. 

I agree that one item of the propaganda may prove tru 
We may have a coal shortage. The prices being demanded by 
coal operators are so high that the people will not buy. Con- 
sumers of domestic coal must eventually have coal, and it m: 
be that later on they will have to buy it at the operators’ pric 
This is what I am protesting against. The sufferings of th 
people should not be exploited for the benefit of the operators 
The people should not be forced to make a choice between su 
fering from a coal shortage and buying at extortionate prices. 

These are the methods of propaganda being used througho 
the countrys and are worthy of the committee's 
tion. 


at large 


COAL MINES SHOULD BE OPERATED. 

The CHAIRMAN. Mr. HuppLeston, do you think it import 
or otherwise, that the mines should be operated durin; 
summer in order to produce coal for the ensuing winter? 

Mr. Huppreston. I do, indeed. That is the object of a 
efforts in the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN, Can you ggest any way of getting 
mines to resume a production that will help to meet the neces 
ties of the American people next winter? 

Mr. Huppieston. I have tried to reach that very matter 
a bill which I have introduced (H. R. 7196). The object of 
bill is to force the operators to run their mines for the doul 
purpose of preventing a coal shortage which may cause suff 
ing next winter and to provide work for their employees, w! 
are depending on their wages for bread. I am willing to allo 
the operators a fair profit, and believe that they will get if 
charging not more than the Fuel Administration’s maximu 
prices. But on that point they could well afford to run for 
few months on little or no profit, for without doubt they h 
made big money during the war: 

Be it enacted, etc., That, by reason of the recent existence « \} 
state of war, it is essential for the national security and defens 
for the restoration of peace and order, to insure an adequate sup] 
of fuel and the equitable distribution and the sale thereof at reas 
able prices, and to facilitate the movement of fuel and to prev 
scarcity, monopolization, hoarding, injurious speculations, manip 
tions, and controls affecting the supply, distribution, and movem 


thereof. 
SEc. 2. 


su 


That the words used in this act shall be construed to imp 


the plural or the singular as the case demands. The word “ persor 
wherever used in this act shall include persons, firms, associatio 
and corporations. The words “sales agents” shall include pers 


and associations selling coal or coke for hire 
for a commission, or buying and reselling coal or coke as brokers 
without unloading same on their yards. When construing and « 
forcing the provisions of this act the act, omission, or failure of a 
official, agent, or other person acting for or employed by any pers 
firm, association, or corporation within the scope of his employm 


firms, corporations, 


or office shall in every case also be deemed the act, omission, or fail 
of such person, firm, association, or corporation, as well ag tl 


such person. 








Si 3. That the provisions of this act shall cease to be in effect | (jemanded for the coal the consumers know se tan 
he expiration of five years after the date of the termination of | ,.;7) , 
.* ‘ ;\ e COI 
the war between the United States and Germany as same shall be vill not buy th al. 


scertained and proclaimed by the President under section 24 of the The Attorney General—I may say to my s irprise and witho 
approved August 10, 1917, known as public law No. 41, Sixty- | any such intention on my part—referred my request for an i 

f ‘ oss it the term i , s act sh: t affect any act esa ’ ; : : 

fth Congress, but the termination of this act shall not affect any a vestigation to the district attorney of my own distri eae 


ne or any right or obligation accruing or accrued, or any suit or 3 : en | 
roceeding had or commenced in any civil ease before the said termi- | him to investigate there. My district produces 


itien pursuant to this aet; but all rights and liabilities under this | cent of the bituminous coal produced throughout the cow 
arising before its termination shall continue and may be enforced “y } . Ps ani tonal : , hal 
- 22 : ° . i al i uri TY Speaking, 1d XN] 
the same manner as if the act had not terminated. Any offense | 2% Very Small part of it, comparatively speakit I had ex 
mitted and all penalties, forfeitures, or liabilities incurred prior that the Attorney General would begin at the head of the th 
such termination way be prosecuted - penianes in the same manner | we will say with the National Coal Association—to find o 
l with the same effect as if this act had not been terminated. re 4 = , : es i) Chan J 
co . 4 ..3 re i ( agree > ve ‘cou y é arge is i 
Sec. 4. That any willful violation of any of the provisions of this there Ss not an agreement ove! the co ntry at larg to 
sha!l be punishable by a fine ef net more than $10,000 or’ by impris pelns done; of course I expected that inquiry to inclue ! 
ni for not more than tive years, or both. trict. The investigation is now going on. and T am honi: 
Sec. 5. ‘Fh t »hall be unlawful for any person not a retail dea: S —_— j 
llv delivering same from yards to sell or offer for sale, dire 1 ome results. 
ectly. any coal or coke in quantity in excess of 15 tons, at a price Now, there has been a great decreas nh produ 
ate than the maximum price which may have been tixed thereon by may say that that decrease is in anthracite as 
President or under his directi ‘r secti 25 of the act approve er is ! ; 
resident der his direction under section 20 of the act approved | pituminous coal. I have in my hand the latest statement iss 


ust 10, 1917, known as Public Law No. 41, Sixty-fifth Congress, plu . * , : a . ; 
umount which such person may have actually paid or incurred for | VY the Geological Survey, which bureau is charged with t1 
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ree that it. “ Tt h fons ( x cote. ‘ . collection of statistics on the subject of coal. It is dated J 
Ev. & That it shall be unlawful for any producer or deak » coa _ 4 . . Si a : ha amet 
oke, other than a retail dealer actually delivering same from yards, | ™ d as to bituminous coal the statement is this 
villfully refuse to sell or deliver coal or coke to any person offering The production of bituminous coal in the week end 
y same at the maximum price therefor as mentioned in section 5 | estimated at 7.469,000 net tons, an average per day for tl : 
s act, but this shall not prevent such producer or dealer from selling | days of 1,494,000 tons, compared with an average per day of 1,576.0 
ss than said maximum price, tons in the previous week, as against 2,050,000 tons in the week cnde 
c. 7. That it shall be unlawful for any person to willfully fail to | July 6, 1918. The production for the calendar yea 


. ~ r to dat 
ite to its full capacity any coal mine owned, operated, or controlled | 220,361,000 tons, nearly 74,500,000 tons less than in th« rrest 
m when its product may be sold at the maximum price mentioned in | period last year. The average daily production, considering only 
mm 5 hereof, or to refuse to sell the product thereof to consumers oi ine days, has been about 500.000 tons less this year than 
| dealers, or to unreasonably discriminate 1mong persons who may 
to purchase such product, or to agree with other persons to sell 
roduct of said mine exclusively to sales agents for resale; or, being : a pes ; Presonyge = 
es agent or the owner, operator, or controller of a coal mine, to July vw. ro that time 220,361,000 LOnS had be en produces 
with any person to in any way limit the output of a coal mine, to | against 294,837,000 tons for the same period in 1918. oO 
price on coal, or to limit in any way the production, distribution, | og to anthracite coal. the production up to July 
a rtation, or sale of coal, . - a . 3 P . : : : 
&. That this act shall not have effect to repeal the act approved | 48 10,204,000 tons, while for the same period of last yea 





t we 


% of this 


The figures given are taken from the latest reports availabk 


st 10, 1917, nor any other existing law, but shall be construed as a | was 50,812,000 tons, being 10,000,000 tons short in the produs ) 
itive remedy for the evils and practices set forth herein. of anthracite up to July 5. The production of anthracite for tl 
HuppLEsTON. My bill provides that the Fuel Administra- | week ended July 5 was 1,408,000 tons of anthracite as agains 


maximum prices shall continue to be the maximum prices | 1,735,000 tons of anthracite for the corresponding week in 1918 


» next five years, and further provides that every operator The Coamman. I will say to you at this point that ge 


oul mine shall operate his mine to full capacity so long as | tlemen have appeared before this committee and said—re 
n sell the output at the Fuel Administration’s maximum | senting both anthracite and bituminous coal—that they w« 
This bill also forbids all kinds of combinations among | selling all the coal that the consuming public would take 


itors, dealers, and sales agents which would affect the out- Mr. Huppieston. I do not doubt that, and I wish to ¢: 
put and the sale of coal. That bill has been referred to the Com- | further attention to my own district. The production for 
on the Judiciary. week ending June 21 was 69 per cent of capacity, and for J 


SNELL. Would your bill necessitate a man’s selling his coal 


28 it was 74 per cent of capacity. 
tain price, regardless of what it cost? The previous witness stated, as I understood, tha 
‘ir. HituDDLEsSTON. My bill would necessitate that not exceeding | production of anthracite coal at this particular time 


ximum price fixed by the Fuel Administration should be | pared with 1918, there was no shortage, while this statemen 
d for the coal. shows that for the week ending on July 5 the production wa 
\ SNELL, What if conditions were such that he could not | 327,000 less than for the corresponding week of 1918. I know 
e it for that? nothing about this of my own knowledge; I am merely using 
LIUDDLESTON. Before passing the bill it is incumbent upon | these reports of the Geological Survey. Ll bave here a letter 
Volgress to go into the question of cost and see whether he can | from Director Smith, of the Geological Survey, dated July 17, 
hot. That is the purpose of the investigation I am ask- | from which I quote. He says: 
nave s e fnets us wts * onr ‘tion his shy . : : ‘ ' 
au ole facts : to costs of production which I all Che information contained in the week ulletins, particularly 
he conunittee. in the table on page 38, each week shows that the reason for the ¢ 
4 CONSPIRACY TO MAINTAIN PRICES. crease in the produ tion of bituminou val is lack of market, o1 ! 
: : . : demand,” as it is classified in that table. The same is true for 1) 
ro it seems that one reason for the shutting down of the anthracite, although the details have t been ympiled in the san 
s the absolute searcity of labor. manner as for bituminous cecal. 
M lfuppLesTon. I want to correct that impression. ‘The | There is a great decrease in production. That decrease is d 


from the director general of the Employment Service | primarily to lack of demand for the coal, and that lack of d« 


eyond question that there is no shortage of labor. The} mand is due to the high prices being demanded by the co: 
in production is due wholly to other causes. The re- | operators for their product. I make that assertion dogmatically 


the Geological Survey show that. The operators Say | but, of course, I am merely expressing wy opinion, based 
no market,” J say there is no market because the prices data which I have collected. 
igh. There is no doubt but that there is a combination, 
; : : : ; a. : COAL PRICE RE 100 HIGH 
‘press or implied, or in some kind of fashion, among the 
» have to do with the production and distribution of Mr. Pou. And the high price demanded i tl 
uninous coal, | would say first, and it seems highly | mum set by the Government? 
unthracite—to maintain prices and perhaps also to re- Mr. Huppieston. The price demanded exceeds the maxi 
duction. I brought this matter to the attention of the | fixed by the Fuel Administration in many sections; if exces 
\ General several weeks ago and urged that an investiga- | the maximum in my own district. 
ade by him with a view to aseertaining whether the | Now, as to the maximum price fixed by the Fuel Adn 
iot being violated | tration. I have in my hand publication No. 29 of the Uni 
IRMAX. By the operators urging people to buy coal | States Fuel Administration, dated September 22, 1918, wh 
| gives a statement as to how prices were fixed on bitumino 
DDLESTON. No; that is not a violation of law, but agree- | coal. These prices, fixed on bituminous coal—as anyone 
themselves to maintain prices, to limit production, or | reads this document will conclude—were extremely favoral 
usportation or affect distribution would be a violation | to the operators. They allowed handsome profits. In the firs 
| place, the operators were ealled upon by the Federal Tra 
, IRMAN. Is it your contention that the operators are | Commission for statements as to their costs. Of course, tl 
e for the suspension of the production of coal in the | knew what the statements were being obtained for, and t 
= is coal fields? | statements were very largely made, as they show for then 


DDLESTON, That does not necessarily follow. The re- selves, with a view to swelling the costs. It is eas eno 
it seems to me, comes on account of the high price being ' for anybody connected with the coal 


industry te ely 
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showing of costs. He can add in a lot of things, and so 
on, und it is very difficult indeed to catch up with it. These 
statements were collected by the Federal Trade Commission 
or the purpose of fixing coal prices. The statements were 
turned over to the Fuel Administration, and there they were 

up by men whe were themselves connected with the coal 

try. I want to say now that the Fuel Administration’s 

ies—and I realize that this is a very severe criticism— 
eem to have been carried on always from the standpoint of 
he coal operators. I know this was especially so in my dis- 
tri In fixing the price the Fuel Administration acted upon 


sures given by the coal operators tl emselves and allowed 
hem large profits upon the operators’ own representations as to 
ists of production. ‘This is obvious from publication No. 


~9 itself, for it shows that 84 per cent of the coal averaged in 
b. mines only $1.69 
Ci} (CHAIRMAN. How does the increase in the cost of coal 
with the inerease in the cost of other necessities in 
' section of the country—cotton, wheat, meats, shoes, and 
ments that enter into the necessities of life? 
Mi. Huppieston. That is a big and important question. The 
ernge increase to the present in the cost of the necessaries 
‘life in my section, in yours, and over the country as a whole, 
s compared with 1914 is 82 per cent. In other words, what you 
nu muy in 1914 for $1 in the way of food, shelter, clothing, and 
h hings that the working man has to buy he must now pay 
L.S2 fo 
The C1 | How does the cost of coal compare with that 
Mr. Huppiesron. To give you some specific figures, I will 
say this: In my district we have a number of seams of coal, and 
the price varies according to the quality of the coal. We will 
take hat we call the Black Creek seam, which is the best 
steam coal we have in the district and the highest-priced coal 


hat is ordinarily used for steam purposes; in 1914 that coal was 


wing loaded on the ears and sold f. o. b. at from $1.10 to $1.45 
‘rton, run of the mine. I know what I am talking about; this 
snot a guess. Most of that coal was sold in 1914 for $1.15, $1.25, 


nd $1.55 f. o. b. mines. 


The CHarmMan. In what year was that? 


Mr. Heppreston. That was in 1914. The Fuel Administra- 

aximum war price on that coal was $3.45, but you can 

tb any of it now at that price; it is actually selling now 

$3.75 to $4.50, and there has been a corresponding ad- 

various other kinds of coal. I hold in my hand a 

from the Fuel Administrator, dated June 25, 1919, giving 

ximum Fuel Administration prices for various kinds of 
which he says: 

to your letter of the 21st instant, we beg to say that prices 

the United States Fuel Administration were maximum prices 

were all based on mine costs The following, effective August 23, 


mine prices allocated to the respective grades 


11S vere the last f. o. b 
nal t} easonable realization on its run-of- 


ndustry to obtain a 1 


Run o Pre- Screen 
mir pare ings 
$2.45 $2.7 $2. 40 
3.45 75 3.10 
85 0 3.45 
( ( > oO 9 2.70 
| + 50 
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lich jis largely a domestic coal, with Fuel Adminis- 
pri $3.75 f lump, is now sold at $4.20. 
wi S4.85, now sel $5.50, Pratt-Jagger, maxi- 
() being sold at from $3.50 to $4.50. 
we have in that district is what we call the 
; dirty coal and has to be washed; in 1914 it 
) > from 90 cents to $1.20; the Fuel Administra- | 
1 Was $2.45, but it is now selling at from $2.50 to 
52.6 l crease in prices that the operators are now re- 
gin! aist as compared to 1914, ranges froin 100 to 
LICES Mé HAN DOUBLI 
( i That much of an increase? 
fluDDLESTON. Yes; that much of an increase. In 1914 the 
my district were being paid on the Pratt basis 57} 
on for mining coa 
Ca XN. What are the ininers paid new 
\I rit DLESTON l Wi vet to tha | may Say that the | nited 
tes Steel Corporation is irincipal producer of coul in my 
st ( onsume 1 manufacturing operations prac- 
they produce; however, whatever wages the, pay 
e ther operators a ventually compelled to pay, so as 
mpetition They } e given the miners, since 1914, 
on me tot 10 per cent, and so on, 















until now the price on the Pratt basis is 85 cents, an increase o 
27} cents to the miner, while the miner is compelled to pay an 
82 per cent increase for his cost of living. The miner gets an 
increase of only 47 per cent in his wages—that is what it figure 
out—while the operator has increased his price from 100 to 200 
per cent. I would say 150 per cent would be a conservativy; 
average. 

The CHATRMAN. Where 
mines in your district? 

Mr. Huppieston. Yes; I am referring to my district. Th 
is not any doubt in the world but that the Fuel Administratio; 
maximum price to the coal operator yielded him at the tim: 
was given in 1917 not less than $1 a ton more in the w;: 
profit than he had been receiving in 1914. 

Mr. Snetxi. This applies purely to bituminous coal? 

Mr. Huppieston, It applies to my district, which produ 
only bituminous coal. This intimate knowledge of the sit 
tion that enables me to speak with such confidence, of coy 
could not exist with reference to any other field. 

Mr. Pov. It would seem that the Attorney General was | 
very far wrong in referring the matter to the district attorn: 
of your district? 

Mr. Huppreston. I think it is a mistake to assume that o 
field that has a very limited production and a limited market 
fair test for the country over. 

Mr. Pov. I think you are right—that he 
it from the standpoint of the country at large. 
Mr. Hvupprxeston. I replied to the Attorney General, and ur: 
that he conduct a nation-wide investigation. Only last we 
I called his attention to the fact that the National Coal Ass 
ciation was having a meeting in Kansas City of coal oper: 
tors from the country over, and urged him to find out 
they were doing at these meetings and what the purposes of th: 

association are. I will say this: In my district I believe tha | 
higher prices are being demanded than in the neighboring field 
of Tennessee, Kentucky, and West Virginia, because my oper: 
tors are losing a great deal of business to those fields. T! 
coal purchasing agent of the Southern Railway told mi 
days or so ago that he had withdrawn his orders from Alaba: 
territory and would not send any more there, because the oper 
tors were demanding full Fuel Administration prices, which l 
considered too high. I then asked him: “ Do you not find ot! 
operators in other fields just as greedy?” He said: “ The 
greedy everywhere, but they are more extortionate in your { 
than they are elsewhere.” 

The CHARMAN (interposing). How much of the time 
mines running now in your district? 

Mr. Hupp.eston. I had a letter from a coal-digger frie! 
mine on last Saturday saying that he was getting wor! 
one day a week. It is impossible for me to generalize, b« 
you will realize that some of the mines are running evé 
some of them are shut down, while others are on half time 
so on, so that it is not possible to say with any degree of 


hess. 































































do you get those figures, from 


ought to loo 


wha 


ONLY 


Che CHAIRMAN. In any event, 
exceed three-fourths of the time? 

Mr. Hupp.Leston. In my district the production 
of capacity for the elapsed part of the year 1919. 

Bituminous coal is of two kinds, not necessarily in « 
but in use; one is commercial coal and the other cokil 
More than half the coal produced in my district 
coking purposes, which, in turn, is used in manufacturi 
steel, and on. The big steel and iron companies 
their own from their own mines and use their 01 
ovens for their manufacturing purposes. Commercial 
turn, has two uses—one steam coal, the other domesti 

These are facts of general application. In order to wu 
the coal situation, you must bear these facts in mind 
has been stated with reference to the anthracite-coal 
the demand for steam coal has a relation to the producto! 
mestic coal. Steam coal is always the run of the mine 0! 
that is to say, it is either the coal as loaded on the car: 
miners or it is that coal with the lumps taken out. Mines di 
primarily to the production of domestic coal screen the ¢ 
ing out the lumps, and sell the lower grades for steam | 
Where they have no demand for this steam coal they fr 
do not produce the domestic coal. The demand fo ! 
so low, due to high prices and the falling off in co 
the railroads and in the use by other people who use 
that these mines can not produce domestic coal; ti 
got it l, and they can not the demand. 1 
dealers in my city can not get coal. 

The Cuamman. Have any industries in 
country operations duri t} 


qau4rti 
coal? 


DUCTION 


Phe 


the mines 


are io 


is GOY 


is us 


SO 


coal 


to sel suppls 







your se 





SuS]« lit 





ot 


were large users 








Mr. HUDDLESTON. 
the iron-producing concerns. 
18 are now in operation. 

Mr. SNELL. I understood you to say that the 
Steel Corporation produced most of the coal that it uses. 

Mr. Huppreston. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Then it does not make much difference 
price. is if they produce it and use it. 


The large users of coal in my district are 
Out of 45 iron blast furnaces only 


what the 


Mr. Huppieston. It would make quite a difference to them | 


if the price represented the cost of production, for it would go 
nto the cost of their iron and steel. I am not after the Ten- 
nessee company, Which is the local branch of the United States 
Steel Corporation, about coal prices, because they do not 
produce coal to sell to others; I am after the men who pro- 
luce coal for commercial purposes, and put such a big price 
it that the people can not buy it for domestic use or for 
cam purposes. I want them to run their mines so as to give 
en work and so there will be no suffering for coal next winter. 


Mr. SNELL. Have any plants actually shut down because of 
high price of coal? 
Mr. HuppLESTON. I would not say for that cause exclusively. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there not a suspension of coal operations 
tivities in every coal field of the country? 
Mr. Huppieston. Yes, 
fhe CHAIRMAN. So that 
strict solely ? 
Mr. HUppLEstToNn. No. 
fhe CrHamrmMAN. The of that 
used in your district are not coming to my district to get if, 
hough that is as large a coal district as yours, or larger. 
\ir. Huppieston. I have boasted that I represented more coal 
gers than anybody else in Congress. It may be that you are 
led to that credit; but if you are not sure of your number, 


the condition does 1e 


apply to your 


cousuliers coal formeriy pur- 


uild like to match mine against yours. The ¢onsumers are 
voing to your district. 
he CHAIRMAN. No; because the coal operators in district 
endeavoring to sell coal now and ean not find 2 market 
ines are idle nearly half the time. 
INDUSTRY DEADLOCKED AGAINST ITSE! 
Hiuppreston, 1 believe if you will investigaie the facts 


will find that your operators are endeavoring to sell coal 
aring the people by talking about a shortage, and a lot of 
ike that, instead of trying to create business by making 
prices. That is what they are doing in my district. 
ouble to-day, in my opinion, is that the industries of the 
are deadlocked against 
I do not know of an 


States 


ionate prices. y other word that ought 


ised in that connection; that is the cause for the existing 

al business depression and idleness. It is caused by the 
onate prices being demanded for raw materials. Of 
, 1 mean by that for such fundamental commodities as 
La 


CHAIRMAN (interposing). Cotton. 
lr. IivuppLeEsToN. Yes; cotton, wheat, oil, sieel, lumber, ¢ 
ther things are made out of. The people who produce them 
ade a pocket full of money during the war and they are not 
¢ to go back to prewar profits. They are holding the prices 
d the result is that we are not doing business in this coun- 
lust to give an illustration, during the first three months of 


‘railroads consumed 4,752,697 tons of coal less than for | 


‘months of 1918. They are consumers of bituminous coal, 
are not using as much coal, because they do not need it. 
not using anybody’s coal. Why are they not using it? 
ecause the transportation of commodities has fallen off. 


not hauling lumber, coal, steel, iron, and so on, and 
they do not need coal. The man who owns a plant 
Start it up. He was engaged in war work, which has 


, and he does not start up because of the excessive cost 
ind other materials. A man wants to build a house, 


not build it because of the cost of nails and 


Paint, for instance, sells for from $3.50 to $4 per gallon. 


hose things are kept up at such high prices that } 
} 


yWeinecc 


has increased in cost, but it would be prepostere 
2 man using his muscle and skill in building a house 
the price of his labor when, with the proceeds of 


work, he can buy to-day only from 60 to 80 per cei 
a day’s waves would buy of the 


necessaries of lit 


The man who is laboring can not bring down the 


the 
manufactures 


living. Hie 


of ] 
which le 


muscle 


until 
himself. 


s labor 
icturer 


you reduce 


He 


cost 


abor, and bread, meat, house rent, and one thing after 


enter into the cost of that product. 
those raw materials. You must 


Necessarily, he 
bring down the price 
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United States | 


themselves on account of | 


| gesting 


other mate- 


of the materials of living, just as you should bring down the 
of steel. Do you expect a man who is making nails out 
of steel at the present prices to sell his nails at the 1914 prices? 
He can not do it. No more can a workingman paying present 
prices for the necessaries of life reduce the cost of his labor. 
Therefore you must strike first at the great 
and in that way control prices. 


ret 
cost 


basic commodities 


The CHainMAN. Where would you suggest that the reduet 
should begin? 
Mr. Huppiteston. I would suggest that it should beg first 





with such things as coal and iron. Those are the two great co 
modities produced in my district; they are what my people liv: 
on; yet that fact does not blind my eyes to the general public 
welfare. I am not so selfish that I would desire the advantage 
of my constituents to stand in the way of the welfare of th 
people of the whole country. 

The CHAIRMAN. How would you sugge 
prices be brought about? 

Mr. Hvuppieston. By a thoroughgoing of price fixing 
Which would include not merely raw materials but all of the 
common necessaries of life. We have got to do that or condi 
tions may arise in this country that are not pleasant. 

The CHarrMAN. Could you force production to meet the 
mands of consumption if the cost of production was to be e 
price fixed? 

Mr. HvuppLeston. No; of course, I would not have the 
fixed below the cost of the production, but I would have a pri 
fixed that would allow a reasonable profit only. A few minut 
ago the chairman referred to the high price of cotton; I an! 
to say that in no other product is there a greater profit bet 
the producer and the consumer. The manufacturer of cotton, t) 
jobber, tLe retailer of cotton goods, and everybody who 1 | 
otton are eating the people alive. 

Mr. Pov. Cotton ‘is bought for 35 cen 
for $5 per pound. 

Mr. Huppieston. Th ; hh 
buying cotton are now paying 35 cents per pound to t 
but the price that you must pay for that cotton in the form « 
shirt is on a basis of something above $1 per pound for thi 
That is after allowing every expense that is invol 
ncluding the wages, cost of distribution, and everything ¢ 


st that the 


reductio: 


system 


ts per pound and 


profits are ehborlicus The men who 


he farmer 


fOLton 


Mr. Pov. I did not mean that they got $5 per pound for ii 
a rule, but there are numerous instances in which the 
vet that. 


Mr. Huppieston. Yes. There is a disposition on the pa 
and that is exactly what they are—to lay 


The chairman f 


profiteers 


Luese 


l on the workingman. will pardon me fo! g 


that it was unfortunate for him to make that sugg 
tion with reference to the cost of building—— 
The CHAIRMAN (interposing). It was not unfortunate. | 
1ot state where the cause lay. 
Mr. Hupprieston. But there was an intimation in what 


hairman said that the price of labor was keeping building back. 


IiAS EQUALED INCREASE IN COST OF I 


CR EE N WAGES 


I made an investigation of this subject 
from many different sources as of the date of November 11, 
I found that the average increase in wages to labor of all | 
throughout the United States over 1914 was only 343 per « 


and collected statis 


In other words, where a workingman in 1914 got $1 for a giv 
amount of work, on an average, on November 11, 1918, he 
vetting $1.8443 for that same work. On the latter date | 


naying $1.77 for the necessaries of life for which he paid $1 


1914. Therefore let us have done with the suggestion that 
in ° » uses his muscle and skill is responsible for these 
What l am saying is not addresse d espe ially to the « hai 


o his observation, but to the general propagandc sent thro 


out the whole country, appearing in various forms and comi 
various organizations. It is coming from men who |! 
ade millions out of the war, and who want to keep on mal 
3 in time of peace The y want to continue to ] hte 
t 1s they did during the war. That suggestion—and 
sinister suggestion—is coming from all of these sources 
hat » workingman ought to be punished and that there 
© first a reduction in the eost of labor. 
rhe CHamMan. I confess that I h t } d tl gg 
n made anywhere by anybody 
Mr. Hvuppreston. Then the chai een exceeding 
fortunate, because it has been dinned into ears until I am si 
of it. I have heard it n nly on the floor of the House |! 
I read it in practically ry newspape! The workir ’ 
tea - being the high p , is their esp 
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given 


TAIRMA IT would like to have you, who have 
tention to thi ubject, to make some suggestions to 
ttee as to how the prices that the producer gets can 
nearer to the pri that the consumer ought to pay 
ssities of life 
A REMEDY FOR PRICES 


The 
cle that 


only answer I can make to that is the 
is, that we must have a thoroughgoing 


I xing in the United States which will protect 
rom profiteering 
Would you fix the price on everything? 


on mmodities 


money 


basic c 


volume 


on. Especially the great 


IRMAN. Do you think that the of 


tion now has anything to do with the price 
I I » high? In other words, is there any 


1914, we had a per 
; a few months ago, 








I looked ita circulation had 
$5, Of e very important factor. 
portant or is that we have had the flota- 
ssues of bonds, which are used as a basis 
caused ‘ther inflated prices. The shortage 
au ( irred during the war was on 
th: ereat many men, both here and in 
‘ produc ive labor. 

this phase of the subject, as ne ; it has 
wld | to take, for illustration , the matter 
W ve fixed the p of wheat at $2.26 per 
! { Go" nent’s guaranty, and wheat is 
I ( $2.26 to $2.27 per bushel At 
‘ li heat s for only $1.05 per bushel! 

$1,000,000,000 for the pret “| 








» Gover! nt’s ¢ nt 
©} tweet ( T ricc 
But is ly being done with that $1,000,000,- 
l \ with tha iation is to 
tl tm arbitrarily ce so tha 
e wil ‘ e 1 ist l rp instead o 
ut of t Treasury, as other war lo s 
It is being bor »expense of the pockets—som« 
‘ nse of th tomachs—of men, women, and chil 
bread. What we have done, in effect, is to levy a 
i ( he j* l if the United States to pay the 
CGovernment stained by reason of its guaranty on 
other day all « s received from the wheat director 
tracts that he had sent out to the people in the busi- 
ng dealers, millers, etc. Flour has increased in price 
el since the armistice s signed. 

eonrri s tha were sent ou l VV beyond 
surpose of the wheat administration to keep 

up artificially by manipulating the market 

sys of license and centrol, so that the people will 


the Ss sustained by reason of that guaranty. 





say, Mr. Chairman, that I am grateful for 
t the committee has accorded me. I had no 
SU di ut ive but I was |] dl into it by the 


up 


War Risk Insurance 
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Voaturda Tay 10] 
H. i yas 
en i i rl section 12 of an act entitled ‘An : 4 
‘ led An i t authorize the establishment < a 
W: g Ins in the Treasury Department, approved 
‘ 1914 S I 2 i, i ry t ded S 


f subdivision H, s Lio 


i2, imsert: ‘Except i 
th hands and both eyes, or in case of loss of beth feet and 
or in case of loss of both hands and both fect, in which cases 
ill be an allowance of $100 per month for a nurse or attend- 
same in addition to the $100 per month allowed in this 
loss of both feet or both hands or both eyes.’ " 


SWEET. 
r 


House, I 
the tragic 


Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of t 
indulgence for a few moments while I 
Hensy A. Bitter, a soldier of the Republic. 


he 
} 


tell 





} 


RECORD. 














He is a resident of Dubuque, Towa, and on May 27, 1918, he 
enlisted in Company ©, Three hundred and fifty-second United 
States Infantry. He then went to Camp Dodge, Iowa: then 
Camp Mills, near New York City; across the ocean: then 
Liverpool, England; then to Southampton; then across the 
I 
{ 








‘ 





to 





i 
{nglish Channel to La Havre, France; then to Gringon: the 
» Rappe, on the Alsace front. When the armistice was sien: 

he was back of the Alsace front. Just after the armistice was 
ordered to the Toul sector and was billeted at 


detailed to go to Luneville to a divisional 





signed he wa 
Lucey. He was the 
gas school 

On the 16th day of November, 1915, five days after the 
stice was signed, the captain in command ordered a mane 
honor of an American brigadier general and som 
officers. ‘The participants were to simulate an advance 
a smoke screen, and carried their rifles in one hand and 
offensive hand grenade in the other. The pin or key in the hand 
grenade which he carried worked its way out, and the gren: 
prematurely exploded, blowing off both of his hands 
terly destroying the sight of both his eves. He 
base hospital near Toul, and both arms were immediate}; 
above th The surgeon gave hi! 
hope that he might regain the sight in one eye. Some fiv 
after he received his injuries examined by 
specialist, and was never recover hi 
and that he would always be totally blind. Sin 
he United States he has con A specialists in N 7 ' 
City and Baltimore, and siven him no hope wl 
of recovering his eyesight. Before entering the Army he i 

employ of the Torbet Drug Co., of Du 


pharmacist in th« 
flowa. He had worked his way through school and obtained 








u 
Tipe 
1"y 
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, 








was ell 




































tated jus Wrist joints. 





he was 
] 


that he would 


1) 
roid 


e retur! 


; 


| sulted eve 


ct 


the have 


position on merit He now 28 vears of age. At the 
his enlistment 1 receiving a little over $100 per 
\ short time before his enlistm i proposition was offer 
whereby he could purchase a part interest in the Torbet |! 1] 
Co., of Dubuque, paying for it on time. If he had accepted 1 i 
proposition he would now be making $130 or $150 | t 
besides having a part interest in the business. 
His father is now 638 years of age and a tailor by 
siding at Dubuque, lowa. His mother is 60 years of ace i 
are five children in the family, three of whom are stil 


filled with household duti« 
He has no oth 


His mother’s hands are 
father’s home is not fully paid for as yet. 
er profession besides that of pharmacist 
He is receiving $100 per month from the Governm 
pensation allowance and 857.50 from his war-risk insu 
He must have an all times. He cat t fee 
dress himself. He can not go about without one to 
him. He can not attend to his personal wants. The mor 


home 


attendant at 


some 


he receives from the Government will not pay for th 

a competent attendant He has tried artificial hands 
can not use them: he f s that they are a handica} 
they are impracticable to use, because artificial hands 
sense of feeling and he can not see to use them \ col 


t him at leas 


zed from the 


committee he said: 


attendant will cos 
honorably dischar 
our 


$100 per mo HT 


month. ri 
Army 


When he ap] 


I have lost much and have tried to keep from 
I will try to fight for what there is left in I} 
} hij - +7 ‘ ; . . . , P 
He has an abidin aith that the Government fo 


He 


rificed so much will treat 


‘ ‘ 
Lect to 


The . 
Das Sa 


ment to 


him justly 


that « he committee 


The bill that I have introduced provides that men 
dition shall receive $100 per month for an attendant 
is not special legislation but neral 

Thus far, however, this is the only cas it has 
attention of the Director of the War Risk Insurat I 
that will come within the provisions of the bill 


il 
This bill provides that in ease of a loss of 


both eyes, Or in ease of loss of both feet and both eyes 
case of loss of both feet and both hands, $100 per mit 
be allowed for an attendant in addition to 0 
allowed under the present lay 

A more worthy caSe was hever presented to th 


tives of a free peopk 





Gentlemen of the House, if you could set his 5 
of 22 summers, with both hands gone and both eyes ¢ 
if ye could see him in his helplessness and hopelessness 





th 





sure that you would not hesitate to immediately pass 
for an extra paltry $100 per month for an attendant Hy 
put a semblance ef his former self. His eyes have bee 
tained the everlasting dark. He wil) never again \ 
the sun in its course in the heavens. The haunts ef his 
and mes of his childhood are a closed book to hin 


‘ms and loves are but a vob 















Rae 
Ly 






the 






; > ee 
fol faces of those he recollect 
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memory. His hands will vever 
d the pestle in the pharmacist’s mortar, for they are 


is no day, only 





will never again feel the friendly handclasps of | 
es and relatives. No art, artifice, or artisan, no 
mechanic or the carpenter, can replace the human 
it was formed and fashioned by the Infinite. 
men of the House, we know something of the ordinary 
Ve know something of his faileres and suecesses. We | 
thing of his struggles, of his sorrows, of his joys, | 
We know something of the mysterious sea of life. 
nderstand why fa and chance should be so un- | 
He has an existence, to be sure, but he only lives 
He has a mind, but he is physically disabled. His 
tilled with gloom nd his nights with disquieting 
Under these conditions we do not know what storms 
hut passions and maddening impulses run riot in 
We do not know what frenzies sweep unbidden 

© midnight solitudes of his soul. 
ot know the stealthy and insidious processes of 


ich seek to overpower his will and take his reason 
We do not know in what mysterious realm the clouds 


h at times dim and darken all the heavens of his 
norance should make us sympathetic. Our weak- 

§ make us merciful. } 
We Drifiinag? Our Government Needs a Thorough, Nonpolitical, | 


systen House Cleaning. We, Democrats and Repablicans, Must Require 
Every Government OMelal to be 100 Per Ceut American, Standing U aeom- 
prom y for taw and Order, Equal Rights to All, Special Privileces 
to Nor nd Squerely 100 Per Cent for All American Ideals and Instite- 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
TY ‘ ry ‘ > Y ry ay 
HON. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
oO} f XAS, 
I~ com House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


| 


Monday, July 28, 1919. 
Mr 


unan 


Speaker, IT since? colle 


rded 


‘ely thank 


me, 


‘agues 
I ) in detail 
nd reasons for now opposing the pending Nolan 


ed States Employment Service measure. 


islv ace t tiselis 
uslv ace to discuss 


tion proposes to create a United States Employ- 
e aS @ permanent bureau of the Department of 


to appropriate the sum of $4,000,000 for the 
ing June 30, 1920, in addition to appropriations 
nd $4,000,000 to be annually appropriated there- 


upon the Department of Labor being | 
mon interest of all the laborers of the United | 
i not restricted to the selfish aims and interests 
ss with their families representing less than 10 
whole people; and because I have insisted on the 
ites Employment Service giving an equal 
in the land, and to cease wasting and 

public money ; and because I have insisted upon 

disregard of law and anar- 
have called attention the fact that the 
“aphical Union its 


members to 
r qualified law administer 
ing oath: 


ti nic 
‘ uterfered 


erganizati 


a 
rv labors 
. ty . } - 
irging themselves « 


ge | 


to 


requires 





} 


office under the to 


f 


now 


duty to the members tl 
iny sllegiance that I may 


D, ial, political, or religious, 


u ne 
with 


my eTe*r 


their union and membership before 


al : editors of som I 
tLe people beli that I am against lab 


For weeks one ¢ ditor, Den H. 


rT ty some > hewspanel 


ye 


rers 


inions. F Biggers 
x., who in ll his life has never accotraplished 
for himself or any human being, has made an 
misrepresent, belittic, and bemean me, not 
fi that while Don H. Biggers, poor fellow, 
if his life away, for the past 25 years I have 
hose things, many now about to be accomplished, 
ke happy the homes and firesides of our land, 


+? 


aU Lait 


my life cause of promoting and de- 
‘are of all wage earners, to improve their work- 
nd to advance their opportunities for profitable 
ii & truer friend to labor than he 


i have made against the present wasteful. im- 
states Employment Service I have saved to the 


oor 


h the enormous sum of $11,233,808.10. 
Propriation of $1,800,000 contained in the former | 


+. oo 
i iast 
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sundry 
propriation of 
against it, there has been given to thi 
$600,000, making a clear saving of $11; 


7 « 


S10. 


to the 
the unexpended 
reduction of 


money available has 
unreasonable salaries. 

I want again to call attention t 
Dir Densmore had in his 
1919, which he forced t 
the sundry civil bill, to wit: 


mployment rvice 





ector 
was 
il Ss Ul 


States EB 


Do 
Do 


Do 


Do 


Dx 
D 


eent developments have amply justified my action 
above saving on appropriations, thousand: 


civil bill, which failed of passage, 


and 


the 
133,808.10 defeated by reason of mv fig! 


8939 


propose i 


department 


99 


been 
» the list 
Washington 


o disclose and file during the 


Salaries 


SOS 14 


of 


) 


Saved 


o 


emp} 
office 


rime 


? 


In additior 
f ciolla 


throug! 


ove z 
Februai 


he: 


administrat 
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Pe et ee ek eed tet et et et et ae OD Oe ee S| 


ce 
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10 
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fl 


te toh eh le bet ed ed 
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Sy eet lk et ae teak het ead et et ND bet tt bet baat et eet 


wre Dh We et 
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l i Stat Employment Service, ete.—Continued. Mr. Speaker, until a few weeks ago I was heartily 
of a United States Employment Service properly ¢ 
a yum bel trate. total. | economically run and functioned in behalf of all lab 






— ——————— -{} but with facts obtained from investigations I have 









_ 6 $900 $5,400 | now in favor of abolishing the service altogether. 
eee 2 S40 1, ee Of the 110,000,000 people in the United States. » 
1 TS as . : , : . 
peters: e ~on > 999 | labor for their daily bread, there are only 3,000,000 1 
side 7 600 4,200} labor unions. Therefore the Secretary of Labo: 
Chicuttntlh <teeeioes ‘ ‘ ‘ = : 500 Director General of Employment Service should bx 





write . O00 4509 | are not partial to labor unions or to any particular 
1,800 | should be sympathetic to and have deeply at heart | 































































punsbiadebe beewintee 2 U0 
sieailiiod oe . oo of all laborers alike. 
. 2 i 1° 140 1140 It is a well known fact that union members d 
schbsdn cians women ) 0 8,100 | unorganized laborers as “scabs” for whom they 
540 $40 | utmost contempt, and whose lives in many strikes 
one Y ed eee ed i g 12 2 496 | unhesitatingly taken. 
| In his autobiography Secretary Wilson of the D 
Labor states that since November, 1873 he has be 
\lustrialr m sstbbbean i 5, 000 5,000 | Of the Mine Workers’ Union, dnd has taken an 
aii “ailing re eee wane Peon trade-union affairs ever since, and was Internationa 
1 Oo ' or l ) 1 OO » — are . . 

; eae — a ei tah ay ic sags Nigh . peed eo | OL the United Mine Workers of America from 1900 
oe Te eth l 2. 400 2400} In his address published in the Coneressionar Rh 
nan r Labor Policy Board i 2,790 | 2,750 | 24, 1919, page 1712, Secretary Wilson says: 

ector, | Working Reserve ad ot l 2.750 2,750 ‘ ss - . 

Nat lirector, Boys’ Working Reserve eka 1 2, 500 2,500 I make no hesitancy in saying that I am a ti 
to Federal director (in charge of farm labor 1 2’ 100 1,100} I believ, in trade unionism. _ When the 
lireetor, Women’s Land Army i 000 »'999 | Workers and_= shipbuilde: im rom Seattle « 
Sctaent Sinks direnter 1? Sietet os i interior of the country said » those who were 

re bay ont oe 1 1.800 1.900 | Ployment that “it is not advisable to go to Seatt 
ty Cie ae Wee a 1 4 320 4.380 | either a union man or willing to join the union,” and 
, Jacro ¢ l 1.740 1,740 | as a trade-unior department becaus we made th; 
Neot 7 . 9 1.740 3 489 | continued to mak it, We are ng it now. W 
os , La 77 hee —* | make it. if tl industrial @ 
ve a 861.214 | We would ) t ag through which labo 
ee “| to that industrial disput 
| = ¢ > . e re 
. : On June 27, 1919, before the Joint Conunitte 
Th 31) ata a cidas 1a iro *cronoeral drawing S86 . ° <i on 
* will note that, besides th careceer nn eee WO), ings, Director Densmore testified (pp. 233-254) 
] mployee at $5,500, 2 at $5,000 each, 2 at $4,500 one 
had 1 employee a ae : : 4 The CHAIRMAN, In that conn yn, are you a r 


ach, 1 at $4,380, 10 at $4,000 each, 1 at $3,650, 1 at $3,600, | tary of Labor? 


nd 16 at 3.000 each, making 35 employees drawing fro! Mr. DENSMorE, I am not any relative of tl 








$3,500 to $6,000 u will rf hat he had 24 e yyees | has been reported. 
’ to , , You will also note that e had t mploye Senat KENYON. [lov ae think han 











drawing $3,000 each, 7 drawing $2,750 each, “Ss drawing $2,900 more? Did you live 
each, S drawing $2,400 each, and 10 drawing $2,250 each. Mr. Densmore. Well sOr 
Director Densmore was made to admit in his testimony before | . — a vol — a 
the Appropriations Committee that should Congress give him | where he was, but. 
he additional money he was asking he intended to raise his | leave 
7 : . . . | .ens TEN ON I « ot ish ( about tha 
own salary to $7,500 and to substantially raise the salaries of sev- nD, eae r . yas Sr ae cin 1 
y . : . - : 1 i . YSMOR \ Var LO ' th & r) i 
eral of his assistants. You will also remember that when he was and he came to my fath My father was t 
called upon for a detailed statement of his disbursements dur- | water supply system of the Hlinois Central Rail 
. . : Sor od a Sen: »? TENYON te ur j \ 
ing the last six months of last year the only statement he gave | Fort Dodge, Senator Kenyon, t \ 
. . . “ a oe . time, and he got Mr. Wilson a job as a fireman 
Congress was the following very indefinite one: and enabled him to support his family unt 
om July 1, 1918, to December 31, 1918, six n ths, said Employment | Pennsylvania, when he went back, and it is t 
mo e paid out in— p our house. _ 
Salaries. ¥ $1 Senator KENYON But h s no relation to you 
Rent of offices Mr. DENSMORE. No; h sno! tion to 1 
diem expenses_— | is a sister of mine 
vel expenses : — Mr, Hersey. What a { en 
l’urniture, ete oe Mr. DENSMORE. I tl 900 ' 
Pr nting and statione ry----- -——= ---- _— F _— What do you suppose tor Densni oe 
l phone . 3 “pe 168, 036. 7§ ‘ < , “4 ‘ 
Miscellaneou 7 ee =~ 146, 498. 46 said that Secretary W blacklisted 
R and he could not get of a job, ne 





Because Stanley R. Lynn had testified that he thought quite a 
er of employees were getting salaries around $4,000 and 
that such sum was unreasonable and out of proportion to the 
lue of services rendered, in an effort to break down his testi- 
mey Director Densmore testified before the joint committee 
June 27, 1919 (top of page 246), that there had never been 
han six or seven persons employed at $4,000. He had for- 


where he was, but in the coal mines and els« ( 
to leave’? Blacklisted for what? What | 
prevented his getting work in Pennsylvani: 
go to Iowa? I mention the above, because 
light on late actions of the Secretary of Labo 
Now, what is the history of this proposed N 































that in his list of employees given the Appropriations | At @ convention ca led by S Ps wannon 
ee he listed 10 emplovees at $4,000 each and listed 17 ington on April <3, 24, an | 20, rte at wie 
s drawing as much as $4,000 and over each and listed State diree ors of the [ nit dad St it s Empk 
ees ving much as $3,500 and over each. Was | tended, the convention was called to order b 
to fool the Labor Committee‘ a millionaire manufacture: 0 
list employees you will also note that Director | Directors General of tl 2 ni t 
Dy was paying a negro $4,380 a year as director of ne ro | and a tentative drat of a ! ! read. \ 
fl er $1,740 assistat e*tor of negro eco- | 2ppointed t 
\ others 81.740 each Ss supervisors of negro | noon, Apri c oy | { 
s referred for final drat t 
the following excerpts fro earings | Director Densmore, Assistant $ ’ 
(and millio1 manufactu Re fall v 
D Mt 5 He Pre sit and act, which co tt April 1! 
‘ * . * * | draft of a bill, that was unanimous!) 
BYRNI The dir r no! nd supervisor of economics: | parison of these various drafts of bi 
a what functi exercising wi em: | Kenyon bills, similar almost in every det: 
I I en we { ‘ i a ore deal of | indicate the source of this prop i leg l 
DOr nges all the cooperation of t neg! S I will state in the outset that throu 
Mr a Sie wot ied Dn Ger Mien det ona | by me, besides ascertaining that hi nar 1s 
Mf a Ne ee - ge Res i don't \ D ip dali = be 4s 8 appoin } dollars had been wasted an 1 misapplied : s a 
Mr. Byrnes. Was he there when you came there? Service here in Washington, I incidentally lea 
M DENSMORE. He came in about a year ago. ment employees who were not members of ul! 
Mr. Byrnes. Do you propose to continue in the service the director | oriminated against, and in many instances for 
i 





economics as assistant supervisor ? 


M I NSMORI Tf t} Secretary desires to 






in order to hold their positions; and, furt! 
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of Labor was being used in the interests of radi a | Employment Bureau, and that tie thing we ar 
to decide; ba her - . . : 
d even anarchists » d id 1t whether Mz i ' | Gompers ¢ ir. W ; 
7. - L G with a iittie impropriety, and 0 } > ou t nk that 
ti my colleagues on the House Com- | ern t that needs an emplo } 1 should ed 
. . , 7% 1 ‘ : } ‘ + . sir rt . 
{ and would be l e machi y irted ud heuld that « r in t 
. ination ;: inst . _ . 
ce nation again Mr. B f i te maciinalite [ tal a 
\ lt tl ISSISt me ! ‘ : th of the Sen nal 
! misapplication of public funds by er! with proper investi ym of t Depert t I 
: tl roper functioning of ft . ' 
is well a 1archist endencies exist Sa eenay | Gi: artme! tf tl 
: row uproper tioning i ta t t 2 
ne ,r ti I ally bus with Ht, t . 
‘ ae i i MacLily yu y vi ‘ V oe t j ‘ } at N 
I ' yy ‘ : ( f . . 
I | red efore the jpin ID 
i ’ 3 ed d j 
June 24, 1919 will re t ry from t ‘ 
. i ' 
L. I ( lot f 4 hy f ' f 
' en ‘ aa + 
hes th it ‘ t re r >, davs 
o ‘ nient i 1 if } ‘ ne « ‘ e D 
y ' t } 1t 
' : } ; 
i wei iat he f i ‘ } 
) I t ns 
I i I c ‘ 1 t rt ‘ 
th ‘ t } 
! I t a } 
} i on I ] l : 
AY j , ‘ b . 
i! n i i l ) 
8 enol venti ; W 
~ ’ ? ‘ ict ‘ f | 
[ I ol ) t I NI he 
s here Y I r i i t ¢ ' 
‘ , ‘ ; 
Wi t : ‘ \ Densmor 
Ru t s » I ‘ ' n 
a ! , S they 























' quest ‘ < il Wilsen a fre 
M only re s i it r wi o 4 i u I l B more Or 
| am as t ya h he M b f Congre 1 tain ¢ 
comm ‘ Il have t t t to sit dewn dd Mi ( i \ } } f ry 
» W ness r ws 
tl witnesses from. M Pla M ‘ I I } men I what I e 
Some of them are employes f « 1 ¢ ‘ in ‘ I . ‘ } peak 
i | D> I r eral 
Well, v re ar the nee of them 
I \ het Washington at this t i ‘ You spoke i 4 from t 
wor ng s lays to heard \ I ip rhis : t 
Will those witness vy that the dr ) ie ‘ p It I 
ment Bureau has en efficient t ! es I ise 
I xpect tL ¢ I S IN if eut ir. Den 
he ! I S I ! j ‘ 
I di , ‘ } . put ( fo 
Phe e st J pec } ‘ y M } : 
‘ ve I 1 half on dollars t lh I y cbve P 
of it ! ¢ iid I 
I t ‘ Dy i ha ‘ 
mi \ I I lo Pes <y ‘ 
) el ow } mpio t iy \ \ 
140 mon ‘ lown nd bree } ‘ 
; ‘ h ‘ edt b ‘ wit , x } ‘ ‘ e 
! i t I Sines 
ha el of ie e bave en ‘ } ‘ n rey 
‘ lot l lo fil ‘ 1 Spe t t S 1 a | 
Mat t list Brownwood 1 Abiler i f 
i e¢ $75 ont ! iti« ‘ | if 
ii sas ¥ ther nderes t I af Fustie 
‘ That il he ¢ Ve are not D i Lab 
‘ ng ch | ‘ tI i) nN. I i toon 
hare ‘ 
Do 1 ¢ < = rir le tiv at 1 i t x 
1 ¢ Tur ] } ) eq . nee t 
\ | wi ex + ! alike | CREA f Wwe ) ‘ 
s el i I hi mmittee, 
he matte the een ne ve xe Cassy. I Dp 
rr & the avaten ne ¢ j or Department, w i a . 
d Californi e l ke it that in f I nter ex 
ery mate! Hy ! D r¢ rat « } ‘ i I : 
that it will be investigates ! di 
} l va Califs \ | eT i ; 
fhe Moor , Ise n Calif ni if 3 
Department of Labo t thi t 1} ’ \ ‘ vP , 
) into it i find ther t 2a : : 
? ‘ Velcon , u 
M l LV solution ‘ y ch t e be« ‘ r 
t1 i f he Department I 4 ‘ ry I urea if 
tt, ; icated ? 1 } - I ‘ I La 
ind I de i } \ ; \ r . ratin 
? 2 comi an > “" . 2 a friendls 
servic f the ‘ : bh bk t 
{ at ng). Yes har l vreat ds ; 
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, = ; . rhe ¢ ‘ Ve re h } VM < , . » 
: ‘ he eon tion of Dir ! , ir. Mact I ‘ ! f pport 
. Lal t} 2 , é I » the riticts p 
: t t ' errogutorics 
3 aoe es ut : caer } t ple who ft t een 
e 1b vor of a federal my yymer Service as ; nf t ate t hie 1 
} I ‘ nd no n in Cong s fs m a 
Emplo it Ser than I am ; : a as 7 4 . 
Y » ? ive 1 that ve W 1 ‘ eH o the ] c or ~ rm D : a ae ‘ ie ' 
how ) play t limit. Pho CHAIEM It ‘ i ft seconded that M 
id I de I know ho oO play the limit. Not - . . rd v ) o'clock 
he 7.2 Lv i past life played it whi i v . aad : ; 
s z - . 
We would be very glad to have you come and give ote.) , : . 2 . p 


favor the ederal Employment Service, but what rhe ' RIAN , , ; , 
' ‘ in t t ted States, if there is one, ' wor! S° 
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Densmore, 


o show 


rtment 





ted the above to show my colleagues how very diffi- 

even for a Member of Congress to get before the Com- 

i Labor any evidence tending to reflect upon the De- 

of Labor or any branch thereof, and the frame of mind 

least of the Committee on Labor were in at 
e witnesses were to appear before them. 
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| 
| 


xreat inconvenience and some expense incident to finding | 


iting notices to witnesses scattered over Washington, I 


mat the hearing the next morning. ‘To my great surprise 
tor Densmore, his assistant, W. KE. Hall—the millionaire 


facturer—and a bunch of their department chiefs were 


called a Densmore employee and another witness out on a 
heen brought, when one whispered to me that there was a 
named “ O'Leary,” doing secret-service work for Director 
e, had followed us and with his back turned was eaves- 
few feet away. After properly disposing of this 
ithe witnesses I had present who were employees under 
that it would be very embarrassing for them 


or 
us 
uder, 


stated 


vive evidence against their director, who would undoubtedly 
disk 


harge them and try to ruin them as they had seen him and 
chiefs scowling at them in an effort to intimidate them, 
asked me to excuse them. This I refused to do, because I 


that it was my duty to make their knowledge of certain 


facts public. 


how little concerned some Members of our Committee 
bor are with the question of union discrimination against 
nion employees of our Government, I insert the following: 


os 
=e 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 


BLANTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, as a 
what I desire to offer, may I state to the gentlemen of the 
, that I have no personal feeling whatsoever against the De 
of Labor or against the Director General of the Employment 
Mr. J. B. Densmore. As a loyal Democrat of my copntry, loving 


e to 


itte 


party, I would be hopeful that he might be in a position to show 


ha 
The ¢ 


' 
en 


l 


} 


Ni 


possible irregularities had existed in the department, but where 
is brought to my attention showing irregularities, I take it that 
my duty to present it to my colleagues both in the House and the 
tors on the other side of the Capitol. 
(MAIRMAN (interrupting). Even if he is a Democrat? 
ILANTON. Even if he is a Democrat, Mr. Chairman; yes. I 
mocrat, but I am an American citizen before I am a Democrat. 
it feeling that prompts me to bring this evidence in here to-day. | 
ITAIRMAN. You, of course, have been a distinguished member of 
for many years, and for eight years you were a presiding judge, 
will understand that we are running these hearings with as 
i dispatch as possible, but if we go into all these things the hearings 
ly to be interminable, and therefore I will ask you to kindly keep 


am 
It 

















ascertain whether certain documents requested by me 











would be proper to ascertain whether we should establish 
ment bureau, then it is outside of that question, I think. 

Mr. BLanton. My idea has been all along, Mr. Chairman 
they were improperly carrying on this service, or imprope 
the appropriations that have been given to them, unless we | 
we could not place the proper restrictions 

The CHAIRMAN (interposing). That has already been | 
I view it, the only relevancy that testimony of this 
would be as to what restrictions, as you call them, 
the bill. 

Mr. BLANTO Yes; and then there is another point, and 
is this: I take it that this committee is interested in tl 
of whether it is absolutely necessary for any employee of this | 
ment to be a member of an employees’ union in order to hold 
here in Washington I presume that this committee is interested t 
question, 





























assed 
sort 0 | 
should | 


ay 
N. 


I will call Miss Mary Cunningham, 
STATEMENT OF MISS MARY CUNNINGHAM 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this j M 
Cunningham, whose home is in Plainview, Tex. She is 
resident of my district. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is your name, please? 

Mr. BLANTON, Her name is Miss Mary Cunninghan 

Senator Kenyon. And what is her business? 

Mr. BLANTON. She is employed at the present time 
Risk Insurance Bureau under Mr. Jones, 

The CHAIRMAN, Proceed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Miss Cunningham, you are a niece of J 


Cunningham, who is a 
you not? 


Miss CUNNINGHAM. Yes. 


prominent lawyer, known all over Tex 


Mr. BLantToN. To save time I am going to ask a few 
tions. Miss Cunningham, you have taught school for a 


years in Texas before coming to Washington, have you not? 
Miss CUNNINGHAM, Yes, sir; three years. 
Mr. BLANTON. Prior to your coming to Washington y 
ber a union? 
Miss CUNNINGHAM. 
Mr. BLANTON. Sin¢ 


of 


No, ind ed 


you haye been at work here in Wa 


} you joined a union? 


Miss CUNNINGHAM. Over at the War Risk; yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. State to the committee why did you join 

Mr. MAcCRATE. Let me ask a question. Were you 
the Bureau of Employment Service of the United States 

Miss CUNNINGHAM. I have never been in any bureau 
Risk Bureau, and I was appointed to that. 

Mr. MAcCRaATeE. I do not sec how it is at all relevant: | 
the relevancy of testimony of an employee of any other de; 
the Government when we are inquiring into this branch of 
and this branch of the service only. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let her answer. State to 
you to join the union and what made you join. 
Mr. MacCrate. I object to that,-Mr. Chairman, on thes« 
we are going to take up personal reasons and other reasot 
join different associations, we will never finish here in this w 
may bring in girls from any one of the other departments 

the time of 1 committes 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the only question that I desi: 
witness ; and I will say this: That she was induced to I 


ever e! 


ci 


the 


committ: I 


iis 




























within bounds. ; . ; upon representations that that was the only way by wl 
BLANTON. Yes, Mr. Chairman; I shall certainly try to do so. | hold her position. 
CHAIRMAN. As I take it, the proper procedure would be for the | ‘phe CHarmMAN. But you would not charge Secretary of 1 
tee to ask the questions and get the information that we would | anq@ Mr. Densmore - 
nd then, afterwards, if all the information is not brought out, Mr. BLANTON (interposing). I want to show that th f j 
question the witness. ; here in connection with some other maiters which I desire t 
RiLANTON. But, Mr, Chairman, there are certain witnesses that I and to charge Mr. Densmore with 
re—{i{ have not brought many here, because I understand that The CHAIRMAN. I think it is not material. 
mits time is limited, and for that matter, my time is also| Mr, BLANTON. I will connect it up directly with 
muut there are certain questions that I can ask and thereby | Service, and I will show that a person was dischars 
e committee’s time, as I indicated to the committee yesterday, | Employment Service because she did not join a union. 
that manner we may get through in a few minutes, and then the The CHAIRMAN. Well. of course, there is a great val 
e may ask any questions it may wish. about organized labor. Some gentlemen do not like 
HAIRMAN. I will say that it is very unusual to have the wit- | }jke it, and—— 
nterrogated by counsel, and so distinguished a counsel, and I Mr. HERsry (interrupting And Mr. Mooney is not 
y know about the precedent in such cases, and I would like to have Mr. BLANTON. I will say that I like it, where it 
iittee consulted in that regard. tioned, but where it is not, it is absolutely wrong. I 
LANTON. I understood yesterday that I would be permitted to | egnn this eviden p immediately with the Emplos 
uestions of each of the witnesses. I understood that when I | pyt I will show that they not only’ discharged vom 
the trouble of getting the witnesses and bringing them here. because she was not a member of the union, but 
w. Mr. Chaitman, this young lady here does not even know what I followed that good woman up in various department 
vith her, . : of keeping her out of the Government employ. I! 
Ke? I think probably we can hold her within reasonable testimony up with anoth ‘a 
| Senator KENYON. You mean to say that this young 
iaNTON. I will hold her within reasonable bounds join a union in order to held a place in the War Risk Bur 
KENYON. You do know what you want to ask her about, do |“ yy Branton. Yes: and another has been discharged 
Blantor did not join a union, and has been discharged from : 
CHAIRMAN, You will please remember, Mr. BLanTon, that the | sine She was first discharged from the Employment 5S 
fore us is the propriety of establishing a Federal employment | ~ wr. Warsox. Well, don’t you think that that should | 
You understand, Mr. BLANTON, that you have resolutions in th one who was discharged from the Employment Service‘ 
s nvestigate the whole Government of the United States, one to | ygjcs Cunningham her job? 
o i) Department of Labor, and one ft investigate this em- | ~ Mr. BLANTON. They ‘did not. I beli that I can 
vice separately. What is the us f mal sing this an investi- be en fe und to be absolutely necessary to join a unior 
mittee at this time ¢ ee , a position in the city of Washington to-day. 
BLANTON, As I see it, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- Mr WATSON. Suppose that be true, in what way 
th are just two questions before this committee, and the first throw ar light on th conduct of th United St I 
e questions is whether or not the Federal Employment Service | ol ° 
een properly functioning and has been properly spending the funds | ’” Mr BLANTON. But if tl United States Empl 
we have given to them. ‘ discharged employees. and not onl: discharg n 
CHAIRMAD I do not know that that question is very material fo 1 wed her through to other departments F 
matter before this commiite The purpose of this investigation, RF "AAS nd prevent d them from holding the 
view it, is to establish whether or not we should establish a Federal | Poe orrant. but it is an outrage. a 
ment bureau by law ; . Mr. MacCrate. Mr. Chairman, I press my jection 
BuaNTON. But, Mr. Chairman, if it were shown to this joi 7 Senator Keyyon. I think Mr. BLANTON ould p s 
that our present service—— a f witness and show it. : 
CHAIRMAN (interposing). That the working of the pres« ervice Mr. BLANTON. The committee would not 1il 
in “111 call th e wi ess, 
BLANTON. That the working of the present servi has been wast I will call th ee EES Spree 
thirds of the money that we have given to it, under those cir- STATEMENT OF MISS J. ® ee Aaa : 
3, Mr. Chairman, would this committee vote for a bill to keep Mr. Buantox, Your hom address is Indianapo 
nt service on in existence, and allow it to go on wasting | Miss Lilestone? . 
Miss LILESTONE. Yes, sir. ; 
CILATIRMAN (interposing). Permit me, Mr. Branton, to show Mr. BtanTon. In order that this a . tl a aamianes 
I i and I differ. The question that you state might | known to the committee 1 would like, with ™ — sg , 
rictions on it, but as to whether or not it ! mittee, to place in the record a num ‘ i 







Senator OV! who i man { Cc 
the United Stat Senate 

The CHAIRMA Until that is questioned, what is the 
letter into the record, Nobody questions her at all 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, [ do it for th reasol 
brought to my attention—— 

The CHAIRMAN. She can tell who bh is, nd I do 
anyone here will dispute her. 

Mr. BLANTON. May I give my reasons? It has been br 
attention that there has been an effort—that by reason ot! 
a certain auditor in the Shipping Board made a statement ir 
n short time ago—there has been an effort to prove that 
insane—and witnesses are in this room now to attack t 
of the witnesses that are brought in here 

Mr. MacCrate. Until the witness’s credibility is atta 
that the ymmittee will assume that she is honest. 

Mr. BLANTON, But I can not come back and refute the t 
they will bring out { have but a short time to appear bef« 
mittes only two hours this morning { do not expect te 
the committee any more, as I am very; very busy, and 


‘But you have lived in Richmond, Va., for a number of nd 
you have lived in Indianapolis, Ind., for number of yé 

Miss LILESTO Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTO And you were employed by the Labor Dey M 
Lilestone * 

Mis LILESTONE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON, When? 

Miss LILESTONE. I began n servi dur I r 
Mr. BLANTON. When? 

Miss LILESTONE. September 12 
Mr. BLANTON. And after entering you mploymen ta ! 
not you were requested to a union, 

Miss LILESTONE. Yes, s 
Mr. BLANTON. And what answer did you make to them 
Miss LILESTONE. I told them that I did not think it w 3 
for me to join a union. The question was asked if I wa member of 
organized labor, and I told them no. 

Mr. Caspy. What is that? 

Miss LILESTONE. I told them no, that I did not th W 
sary in order to keep my Government position 
Mr. BLANTON. And what other statement, if any, was made to yo 
Miss LILESTONE. The statement was made that in ord to hay 
fe position that I would be compelled to join the union 
Mr. BLANTON. It was in the Labor Department? 

Miss LILESTONE. It was in the Labor Department; yes 
Mr. BLANTON. And you refused to join the union? 

Miss LILESTONE. Yes. 

Mr. NOLAN. Were you working for the Employment Ser s ! 
of the branch of the Department of Labor? 

Miss LILESTONRE, Yes, sir. 

Mr. NoLaAn. And who was your superior officer? 

Miss LALESTONE. The superior was Roger Babson, bu was nm 
here during the time that I was employed. 

Mr. NoLAn. What branch of the service was it 
Miss LItesTOne. It was the educational. The Bureau of Education 
Mr. Nonan, And is it connected with the United States Employment 
Service? 

Miss LILESTONE. Yes, Sir. 

Mr. BLAnTon. How long did you work there after that 
Miss LILestone. I worked—not quite—I would say ju ibout : 
month I received my dismissal; the letter was dated on the 9th: and 
{ received my dismissal; it was dated on the Ot! ind I received it 
on the 11th. 

Mr. Bianton. Of what month? 

Miss LILESTONR,. October. 

Mr. NOLAN. You were there just one monih? 

Miss LILESTONE. You have the letter there, M BLA I nk 
that I gave it to you, 

Mr. BLANTON, You have a document here from the ¢ S 
Commission in which it shows that you made ing of 81 

M LILESTONE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hiersey. Let us see the letter of dismissal What t state 

\I BLANTON. Here is your dismissal, signed by Mr. 8S. J. Gom- 
pers, chief clerl nd there is your dismissal [handing ! to M 
Lilestone}. 

Mr. Hersey. This is dated the 16th 

Miss Litestonr. I entered the service on the 12th 

Mr. BLANTON. Please read the dismissal. 

Miss IALesStToNE. “ October 10, 1918. Miss J. Raynes st . 
ection of the ting chief of the service, y« services as clerk 
$1,100 per 1um in the industrial plants position hav een disco! 
tinued, effective at the close of October 9, 1918. Robert ¢ Starr 

chief clerk, Information and Education Service.” 

This gentleman, as I understand it, is a member of 

Mr. BLanror. Did you go to see that gentleman aft 
1 t letter 7 

M LILESTONE. I did; and he said that he had « t 
dep nt head to dismiss me 

M LANTON. And then did you as the reason 

8 Miss Lilestone? 

M LILESTONE. I asked him the reason for my dis! ] 

1 gentlemen will just let me explain—they never g I t 

Senator Kenyon. Do you mean that they nev 
rom the time that you went there? 

Miss LILESTONE. They never gave 1 in opportuni 

I made good, 

Senator Kenyon. Then, what do you mean ivir ! 
& ‘ ou a Aa : 

M LILF ‘E. They rt me any reasons w had 
mss Was sent; they ney hearing or anytl th 
tn] 

Mr. BLANTON. And right after that you were employed he ¢ 
mission on Training Camp Activities in the War Departmen 

Mr. Casey. Wait one minute. Is it not a fact that th r! 
tion and educational services is one of the emerg vy ¢ 3 « 

t Department of Labor during the war? 





Miss 


S 


M 


eT 


LILESTONB. Yes; I think it is 

tor Kenyon. Were there any others discha 
left‘ 

s LILeESTON: Not tha I know of, [ 




























here to hear their testimony and introduce testimony to 
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r i ! ' how } 
factor 

Senator Kt r tl 

Mr. Hersey. I wo » kne I long after she wa I 
that she went to v I ! ranch of the servi 

Miss LILESTONE fa h ry following Vv 
I saw that my means were very | ted on nt of the conditior 
existing here, and I made 1 apy i n to tl 1dmini n 
Railroad Administration— ad i received a po y g ut 
Salary of $1,500 per year; In ( t of 1 i tion, 
due to the experier that I h I t l ia I 
part of it—it was not the questi work t uf 
part of it—I broke down and w e! il eo} ) 
into the hospital W he I ir I W 
Camp Activities 

Mr. BLANTON. Let 1 1 that 

To who it ly neer? 

This is to certify that Miss J. Rayne il W 

ounting office of the Commissior 1 Training Camp Act ti I 
December 11 to January 11, 1919, n pie f v ! 
is now completed, and we are therefore giving Miss Lilestone I ‘ 
Her work for t Commission rraining Ca Activiti ‘ 
vel itisfactor) CHESTER C S, 

Chief Accountant 

Now, Miss Li I after it ¥ had an appointment from 
War Department, the Purchase, Storage and Traffic Division, Get 
Staff, dated March 21 iving you emp nt at $1,100? 

Miss AILESTONR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. When did you to be employed by War Depart 
ment? You were employed by t War Department ) when? 

Miss Lil ! 

Mr. BLANT e" 

M LILESTOS 

Mr. BLAN’ is 1 dl efore rd 

Miss LILESTONR. Day before yesterday; yes, sit 

Mr. BLanTon, That was Monday? 

Mis LILESTONI Yes, r. With the Purch ra 3 
Division. 

M LLANTON. Now, Miss Lilestone isk you, W @ } 
working for this War Department, if ‘rson who purported ) 
be interested in organized labor, and who had previo y known i 
the Labor Department when you worked there, had casion to s¢ 
working in the War Department, and have a conversati wit 
and if so, state who it was and when it occurred? 

Miss LILESTONE. I wi sitting at my desk, and I w ppro ed 
by a lady whom I did not recognize immediate and she says W 
are you doing here?’ I said, “ Why, I have a perfect right to be here 
[ am under civil service. She said, “Are you a member of the em 
ployees’ league? I said, “I am not. Then I said to her, “ What 
is your name?’ I though perhaps she was or f the members of 
department there She said, 1 was with the Federal Employment 
Service " I did not remember her. I said, I do not know 
name I said, What is your name?’ She said, I ean not tell 
you, Then she disappeared from tl! rool \ gentleman in charg 
there 

Mr SLANTON. Now minute, In tha nne dur 

mversation did she give nformatik f t 

yuld be permitted to ren War De 

Miss LILESTONE. Well, ed 

Mr. MacCraTe. Not what mated I 
What did she say? 

M LILt NE. W I wou ‘ 
tl employees ur i. 5 1 ve 
those things—I thoug!l Cr ' t ‘ t 
employees without 0! t t 

Mr. MACCRATE., , Stata u ; 
versation was Is con\ i 

Mr. BLANTON. You ars p gv} 

Miss LILESTONE. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you lep I g 

Miss LILESTONE. I am 

Mr. BLANTON, Did you ey 

Miss LILESTON. I never knew you 

Mr. Hersey. W there any r ‘ 
position? Have | 1A harge 

Miss LILESTONE h my dism [ | 

Mr. BLANTON, May I y this to th mt I 
only an effort to attack the inding of wit 

nd I want to say th my } } 
y¥ to maintain ar | | +} H 
< nywh | ’ +} 





the fe 


want 
tand that I am going to prote 






Mr. Macc! I tr th 

Mr. BLANTON (interruptir 

ret-servi I out to star 
‘T (CHAIRMA } I p 
M MAcCRAT Ir I 
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Mr t ] ow wheth the Employment Bureau had 
st sal? 
s | L ck et; but from my standpoint it oked as 
i I » they 0 j age t through the dep 
I I v iin to me, but I gave it very little thought 
Ma \ t s cond la that asked you about the 
I g wha er description? 
S wa onde t not the same one 
. cau | t in and walked right ut 





r er «a said te 1 that you tt 
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( » Ws to Lila ! it ti 
Mi ot seemed to take ir 
\1 « ‘ ( ssed f ie De 
I il lepinl 
WPesey Ss | Sta s Er 
S ‘ ‘ vould not na 
ym tha the se ol l eke elf 
‘ es stified | deemed it tutite fo zo 
anil 1 no other of the availab! 
! phas the impropriety of placing on 
Ww! should deal impartially with the 
of millions of laborers, organized and 
( eTeSS representing strong partisan 


: o the: Ives are naturally strong parti- 
phasizes the impropriety 
Ds ms as our Seeretary of Labor 
rector gener: f the United States Employment 


nly 3,000,000 laborers of 
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the numerous millions of unorganized laberers throughout our 


land, 
Not a 


is col 


member of union labor is a producer of farm produets. 
union of farm products; hence 
istantly hammering down every product raised by farmers 
est minimum, that he may buy as cheaply as 
While through strikes unions have foreed its members’ 


member is a consumer 


to the lov 


mt 


possibl ; 


wages up, until to-day the big shoe manufacturer, Henry B:con, 
at Haverhill, Mass., is forced to pay to the man who cuts linings 
for shoes $120 per week of 44 hours and to his leather cutters 
from $70 to $80 per week of 44 hours, put in during Monday, 





l 1: “Inesday, Thursday, and Friday of each week, with 
whatever done on Saturday and Sunday, as the cutters 
of shoe | nes need all of the four Saturdays each month to 
nd the $480 tl har aken in during the 20 workdays per 
ont 
And, Mr. Sy tr farmers thr hout the United States 
are Ls iking md alizing it is causing the | } 
° nm t uSil conti 1 ham 
‘ of 2 le nad pr hh of the } 
es e make-up shoes, « ng, (| other neces 
{ Oo I Government over to Mr 
in the United Sta 
h ] tf, ene tix n ork to make 
! i mail I , | ‘ economy his f 
D eet othe, ane icate them, to acquire a 
f ble home, and furnish with conveniences, to be 
l side enoug! oney to protect his family against ordi 
1 s nes a al fter doing lay’s w 
- tf nou tr LL the | nee of his time to devi 
ilv. But fl idea of one class, through strikes, 
‘ ind through bloodshed, forcing all of thi 
to the ] est amount of mone for the smallest amou! 
) rik ¢ e j cious in the extreme, and must not be 
Phe 240,000 Gove ent en lovyees drawing salaries of S250 
nd under each a now get an annual bonus of $240 « 
r insta S l « etting $2,500, that class now ge 
$2,740. Ar vhen 1 proposed in my bill to pay bonus of 310 
each nel marine, so that he would not go 
broke, Co ut e 2mount to $60 before it ould allow 
S¢ rvice ber s 
On WN » 1919, gentleman from California [Mr. Nora» 
Lu s bill H. R. 5726 whi proposed to pay to the tho 
sands o egzro porte messengers 


watchmen, janitors, al 


arwomen employed by the Government the enormous sal: 











$110 per month unting bonus—for seven hours’ work pr 
( ‘ eek, wit! onth’s vacation each year on fi 
; d the usual sick leave on full pay; beeause I called 
ittention « e He » the unreasonable, extravagant 
el } pl sions ¢ said and ft} | to defeat it, I ruffe 
the f I ‘ tl cent ian from Michigan {[Mr. S 
the Committee « Labor, who, in trying t 
somet ‘ in about me, could think of nothing wers 
he i ving 
Mr f Mi an. Mr, Chairman, > hay stened ft 
violent ks by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], ) 
a mer and nomist in his way. A day or 
I e to « les! I think to the desk of every 
t Lr l int to read to the committee the great 
mri xpi 11 th ntleman in a bill w *h he introduced May 19, 
1919. to 1 to : Confederate soldier to the widow ach 
Confed t oldier $1,000 and the further of $25 a month during 
their nat s. It prevides as follows 
P the -turn to the South ‘tain of the “ cottol x 
le i m 1863 » 1S68 by paying to each living Confederat« dic 
l ch living wit W Contedera Ildier, as ] roper repre ¢ 
the & t th u $1,000 and further su S20 Pp 
nth during the remainder of their lives, and authorizi pp 
tion of money therefo 
Now, was not he desperate? I am proud of the fact that 
by my said bill I an eking to do justice to the desery iid 
Confederate seldier and his widow. But I am not proposi to 
them anything out of the people’s money; I am merel 
proposing to pay them a mere pittance out of their own moi 


out of the 


half of the Supreme Court of f1 
United S es held ly and unjustly collected fron 
the South as cotton tax by the Government, and which has been 
in the Treasury for ) “urs, with neither princip 
interest returned. I am also proud of the fact that, notwith 
standing the fact that I am busy frem 12 te 16 hours every 
day working for my constituents, I took the time to send to 
each Represent and Senator in Congress 2 personal com- 
munication urging the passage of said bill, for which measur 
I have worked faithfully ever since I came to Congress. 
But, getting back to the negro janitor $110 per month bill: 
The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Goop] offered an amendment to 
pay these employees only $1,080 per year, or $90 per month, and 
not allow them the $240 bonus extra, v hich amendment passed 


S70,.000,000 which 


was unlawtul 


in over 50 ye nor 


avulve 





| 
by a vote of 77 to 43, and further consideration of the bill was 
postponed until June 16. During these seven days interim the 
labor Washington got busy to force Congress to re- 
bonus to the bill. Mr. Luther C. Steward, presi- 
union, said it must be restored. By 
ntroduction, he is the same Luther C. Steward who 
draws $2,750 as president of this union, $3,500 as an employe 
of the United States Employment Service under Mr. Densmore, 
while his wife drew $1,100 in the Munitions Buildi { 
ing the last six months of last year he drew add 


ravel allowance, from the Employment Service the following: 


ions of 

hore iis S?40 

dent of the employees 
| 


way of 





July, $184.45, on voucher No. 197; August, $127.25, on voucher 
No. 2450; September, $87.50, on voucher No. 6248; October, 


mm voucher No. 9656: November, $120.50, on voucher 
»L; and December, 1918, $127.50, on voucher No. 
Now, bear in mind that Mr. Luther C. Steward’s official sta- 

was Washington, D. C., and, as stated by Auditor Bur- 


hs, had no occasion to travel; yet, in addition to his salary 


18495. 


















3,000 drawn from the Government, he drew the above aver- 
travel allowance of $118.60 each month additional Pos- 
the following newspaper item will give us some light on 
the matter: 
[News item from Washington Tim June 28, 1919.] 
NITED {TES EMPLOYEES’ MEAD RETURNS FROM MEETID 
Luther C. Steward, president of the National Federation of Federal 
Imployees, returned to-day from New Orleans, where he attended th 
annual meeting and festival of Local No. 22 of the federatior Mr. 
Steward was the guest of honor at a banquet tendered him d he was 
presented with handsome gavel. 
This traveling gentleman stayed at home long enough to have 


1dment defeated and the $240 bonus 
usands of negro porters, messengers, watchmen, 
janitors, and charwomen would get $1,320 per year. He sent 
a union delegation to Members of Congress in their offices to 
influence them to change their vote. He had the Washi 
Central Labor Union to send a personal letter to each Men 


bracing the following: 


the Good am 


so that these th 








of Congress @1 


Meets every Monday night at 1006 IE Sti NW.) 


WASHINGTON CENTRAL LABOR UNION, 
SecReTARY’s Orrice, 606 Firru REET NW 

I) Sir: The Central Labor Union of Washington, at its eting 
ist night, instructed the secretary to convey to you its earnest re 
quest, aS expressed in a resolution adopted by unani ’ 
influence to defeat Representative Goop’s amendment to the 
Nolan minimum wage bill for Federal employees. This amendment, : 
you will recall, was adepted in Committee of the Whole on We esday 
last, and the Nolan bill itself will come bef H 
Calendar Wednesday of this week. 

This amendment of Mr. Goop’s will deprive more than 10,000 Gover: 
ment employees, receiving salaries from $880 to $1,080 per year, of a 
part of the $240 increase for the current year granted by Congress in 
the legislative appropriation act. 





bus vote, 


use our 














We ask your support for the Nolan bill as reported the Committe 
Labor, without the Good amendment. 
Very truly, yours, 
‘ ] N 4. JAMES. Secretary 


All of the Washington newspapers each day were filled with 


propaganda urging Congressmen to change their vote and re- 
store the $240 bonus. And the union admonition, as usual, pre- 


‘ 
Vaile as on July 16, 1919, by a record vote of 283 to 91, the 
$240 bonus was put back into the bill. Then, by resorting to 
parliamentary tactics, I prevented final passage of the bill until 
July 22, 1919. Hoping at least to defeat this $240 bonus, I put 
he following evidence before my colleagues: 

‘Mr. Branton. Mr. Chairman, should the Good amendment 

defeated by action of the House, and undoubtedly it will be by 


a Republican majority, then under this bill every 18-year-old 
negro porter, every 18-year-old negro messenger, every 18-year- 
old negro watehman, every 18-year-old negro chargirl in the 
ploy of this Government—and there are th nds of them 
vould receive a salary of $110 a month, and under existing 
ws they would each get a month’s vacation « 1 year « full 
Mir. HERSEY Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. Branton. No; I have only five minutes, and am sorry 
i cal »t yield to the distinguishd gentleman from Mains Now, 
[ want to show the Congress that such a proposal is ridiculous 
in the extreme and is out of all reason and out of all proportion 
to the salaries paid white men and women throughout land 
by the private business enterprises of our Nati I wa to 
reacdl you some excerpts from what people say in my district 
+7 


question: 
Mr. A. W. Sledge, editor of the Ledger, the daily vVsp 
Ballinger, Tex., advises that there are assi it cashiers in 
he banks of Runnels County, Tex., who do n 
per month; that the salaries of bookkeepers in said banks range 


‘ 


from a minimum of $65 to a maximum of $100 per mo! that 
the tellers in said banks receive $100 per mont! t erks 
said banks receive from $40 to SS5 per mo } jani- 
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tors in 1 banks receive $30 per 1 
Runnels Count ! nl lod 5 
that there ai mai men clerk , 
County, working nil urs per da 
$40 to $65 per mth; that tl | 
aroused over tl} extr l ick 
public money i nti ou 
tion to value of service rends l, and 

“Mr Harry G. Hubert, editor of t 
ing n aper published in Colen 
that there are bank cashiers in Co 
not get more than $100 per month; th 
cashiers in banks there who do n { 
that the bookkeepers in tl bi ‘ 
aries ranging from $60 to $125 p 
Said banks t salaries rangin ron 
the night watchmen in said banks 
to $600 per month. 

“Mr. W. H. Carpenter, editor of ti 
ing and oldest newspaper published in 
advise me that the be ceepers in 
County, lex ecelve rieS rangi! 
$1,500: that ny ot said bookkeepe 
which is a little less than $60 per 
are against Congress fixing salar 
proporti 

The Da Index Co., pub ing tl 
in Palo Vinto Count Te idy 
County, Tex., tl iverage salary ™ 
clerks is $75 per month, and that t 
bookkeepers in said banks is $100 pet 

This Congress is as wild asa M 
of Government salaries and rights « 
consideration. 

“ Hay you eve Cog 2 eat TT 
t running yearling? Tha t 
of us Congressmen unles e change 

y the public money and th hae 

already tax-burdene 

Mr. FirzGERALD. Let me say to t 
that tl ol to ha minim 

ate. 

*Mr. BLANTO They oug 0] 
this Congress 

‘Mr. Chairman, I « f » 3 
Gentlemen, I , ert thout 
thy re three ¢ sses of G rnimel 
been heard by the Cor ittes n | 
this bill. One is the fourth-clas Os 
class postmasters, and : her t ( 
in those offices. ihe have n een 
by any organization representi! I 
from Indiana, 0 speaks ) i 
celing only twenty 2-cent alps 
from a fourth-class postmaster of the 

Judge THe L. BLA M. ( 

W ashing D 

DE Ss Dp Fri i w 
questior De yu think there ! 
the fourth « getting any ter p 
beginning th of this month 
if you will t the time t 
live. My office is getting whe I! 

S50 per 0 h hel I 

1 ‘ 
M | F Wha hie 
Mr. B He 
Mr. LAyton. What ¢ loes 
Mr. Bi Le e Lis 

‘ 
outs 

Laugchte 
‘I would star i 

»€ lead as ! M 

} - I 

help W K fror i 

Po ld 
I g 

( k I 

itl 

fré j ~ 
up 
pos i Ss ‘ 
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ind charwomen, 18 years of age and up, and which absolutely 
refuses to do justice to third and fourth class postmasters and 
postal clerks was fathered and brought into this House by a 
Republican [Mr. NoLan], was reported out by a Republican 
committee, and is being handled and so passed on the floor of 
this House by a Republican majority. I want these post- 
masters und postal clerks to know that the Republicans of this 
House are Job's comforters to them, and have fought against 
and voted down every provision and amendment seeking to do 
them justice. The old excuse of letting the matter be cared for 
by the Post Office Committee is threadbare and ridiculous and 
will not ger swallowed by these deserving Government 
employees. 

“Tam intimately acquainted with Mr. Olinger and have known 
him for over 20 years. He is a capable, highly deserving man, 
works in his post office from early morning till late at night, 
in Lueders, a thriving railroad town in Jones County, on the 
edge of the great oil-producing section of the world-renowned 
Ranger oil field; yet after deducting the $50 per month he is 
required to pay his clerk, he receives only $200 a year, just a 
little over $16 per month. And while refusing to grant him any 
relief, this Republican House is going to pay $110 per month to 
negro janitors and chargirls 18 years old, and at the same time 
let them enjoy each year one month’s vacation on full pay and 
30 days additional on doctor's certificate on full pay. You are 
going to hear from the people, 

“ Now, I want to read you one from a third-class postmaster. 

“Mr. Bees. Will the gentleman yield for just one question? 

“ Mr. BLANTON. No; 1 am very sorry I can not, my time is so 
limited. 

“This letter is dated Albany, Tex., June 24, 1919, and is ad- 
dressed to the First Assistant Postmaster General, and says: 

‘This office is swamped with work owing to oil developments in this 
territory We are unable to work from 15 to 25 sacks of ‘Albany dis 
tributing' mail, which arrives about 6.45 a. m., until after departure of 
star routes, which delays this mail 24 hours. The service at Brecken- 
ridge has collapsed to such an extent that business firms at that place 


be lol 


have parce! post and C. OQ. D. mail come to this office and send here 27 
miles for it. I delivered recently for one firm in Breckenridge C. O. D. 
ackeges to the amount of $1,225.24 in one day. I can not work mail for 


all of Throckmorton County, haudle parcel post for Stephens County, and 


be central accounting office for Shackelford County, and give the patrons 
of this office serv with only $41 per month clerk hire. The receipts 
of this office so far this quarter amount to $2,036.41. Sales of stamped 
paper, $1,923.91; box rents, $112.50; total receipts for this quarter last 
year, $1,331.30 *= * * Why are not the patrons of this office en- 


titled to service 3s well as the patrons of first and second class offices ? 
Let me read you another excerpt. 

“Mr. Snyper. Is that from a fourth-class postmaster? 

“Mr, BLantron, From a third-class postmaster. He says: 


“Why the rural carrier and his substitute are paid $1,665 per annum 











r four he six days a week, serving 84 boxes, while this office 
s allowed per annum clerk hire to serve 3,000 patrons of 
this office, se 1ai! tor 7,000 in Throckmorton County, and be cen- 
tral accounting office for Shackelford County. Why a clerk in this 
office has to work 13 hours a day, 6 days a week, and 8 hours on 
Sunday for $41 per month, while in Abilene they get $125 per month 
for 8 hours per day and 50 cents per hour for overtime. 


* Now, gentlemen, this is the situation: This highly intelligent, 
educated, capable, diligent, overworked postmaster, Mr. Frank 
IK. Sterrett, does not make $110 per month, and never a 
vacation. Here we are asking the clerks in the rural offices— 
clerks, if you please, who have ne other business, who do not get 
anything else on the outside—to work for $41 per month; white 
and white women, if you please; and yet you Republicans 
with your Republican majority are going to give negro janitors 


Ss gets 


mel 


and negro charwomen, 18 years of age, $110 per month, with a 
\ month vacation each year on full pay. The people of 
his country are going to call yeu to account, and you will be 


to justify yourselves, 
The ¢ The time of the gentleman has expired. 
Mr. Br Mr. Chairman, I unanimous consent 
evise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 
* The CHAIRMAN. I tion? [After a 
air hears non¢ 
Mr. Speaker, I made every effort possibie to get the same con- 
sideration shown third and fourth class postmasters and ill-paid 
mployees that was being shown negro porters and jani- 


bsolutely 
HAIRM A? 


ANTON, ask 


to 


Cy there objec 


The 


pause, | 


cl 


postal r 


ors, but the gentleman from California [Mr. No.tan] defeated 
at every turn. 

Ar fore final passage, on July 22, 1919, I made a motion 
o recommit this bill, and have this $240 bonus taken from it, 
nd I was the only Member who voted to thus eliminate the 
bonus, and the bill was passed carrying the bonus. When I 
am right, I am not ashamed to vote alone. It is an awfully 
easy matter to drift with the tide, but it takes courage and 


There is no influence in this 
that exerted by unions. 


effort to swim against the current. 
Nation to-day more powerful than 


ly 
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ing benus—to negro porters, janitors, messengers, watchmen, There are more than 100,000 negroes in Washington, and unions 


essere 












had to take care of them. And in the Washington Post, July 
23, 1919, Mr. Luther C. Steward, president of Federation, men- 
tioned the thousands of janitors and charwemen in the Federal 
buildings that would be benefited, and highly commended Mr, 
NoLan and his Republican Party for passing the measure. 
Under this bill thousands of negro porters, messengers, 
watchmen, janitors and charwomen will get $1,320 per year for 
seven hours’ work per day, six days per week, with one month 
vacation each year on full pay, with an additional 30 days’ sick 
leave on doctor’s certificate each year on full pay, with half- 
holiday every Saturday during the summer months, all legal 


holidays, all special occasions in Washington, working in com- 
fortable buildings, steam heated in winter, with ice water and 
electric fans in summer, having access to all the numerous 
pleasure parks and buildings of public interest, while on the 
other hand there are thousands of bank bookkeepers, post- 
masters, and even assistant cashiers holding responsible finan- 
cial positions who get less. And the now overburdened tax- 


payers are paying the bill. 
hear from them? 


Why do net the people let Congress 
When they 


Will the people never wake up? 
do, I am going to have some company in voting on such 
measures. 
Washington is the mecca of wastefulness, extravagance, and 


money spenders. Sometime ago I had three young ladies in my 
office doing extra work. One asked Miss Penny Martin, of 
McCauley, Tex., what she paid for her coat. She replied that 
she got it at a bargain, as Garfinkle asked $125 for it, but that 
she got it for only $105. It did net take long for Miss Martin 
to get into the Washington swing of extravagance Up to this 
date my wife has never paid more than $50 for - coat, and she 
has managed to get along. No wonder the Washington news- 
papers dig me for fighting extravagance, when by the numerous 
page advertisements they carry in each edition they are becom- 
ing millionaires. And to encourage extravagance and tirift- 
lessness labor unions are now arranging to force the passare of 
a bill to retire all Government employees after reaching 2 cer- 
tain age on pensions as high as $720 per year. 

Let us now return to the hearings before the Joint Commit 
Following are excerpts from Mr. Le Prohon’s tes- 


re e 
on Labor. 
timony: 


STATEMENT OF MR. R, P. LB PROHON 

Mr. BLANTON. This is the second time that I have ever seen you 
isn't it, Mr. Le Prohon? | 

Mr. Le Pronmen, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Buiantox. And the other was when I requested you to com ere 
te testify? . , 

Mr. LE Prowon. Yes, sir. , 

Mr. BLanton. Give the committee your business and what connec 


tion yeu have had with any Employment Service. 


Mr. LB Pronwon. For the last six years I have beem in charee of 
employment work for a corporation, 

Mr. BLANTON. What corporation? : 

Mr. Le Pronon, I am just coming to that. In 1913, until 1918, for 
the Phoenix Construction Co., during which period I handled al! th: 


employment for that company. 
Mr. BLANTON. In their employment have you ever worked for 
Mr. Le Pronon. And shipped men—pardon me—through three “1 
Idaho, Utah, and Colorado. 
Mr. Buanton. And in their service, have you worked for—— 
Mr. Le Pronon (interrupting). And along about March, 1918, | was 


at 


brought East by the Atlantie Loading Co. to take charge of t mi 
ployment of the Atlantic Loading Co. plant at ————-, N. J. 

Mr. BLaNnTon, Mr. Le Probon, during the life of what is kn as 
the United States Employment Service, what restrictions were placed 
upon your ee agencies by this Government agency, with regard 
to your business of continuing to get employment for the people that 
you represented ? : 

Mr. Le Prowon. Well, it was about the middle of July. 1 wa ul 
charge of the office—— 

The CHArrMaN. What year? 

Mr. Le Pronon. 1918. A man by the name of Mr. Spitz, Joseph 
Spitz, I believe, was State director of the Federal Employment Service 
for the State of New Jersey, with offices at Newark, and be can ito 
my office and left me a copy of a bulletin called the Empleyment 
Service News, or something—I am not familiar with the name of it- 
and he stated after August 1 that the Federal Employment Service 


expected to take over the contro! of all unskilled labor, and that | 
eould not advertise in the papers for unskilled labor, could not give 
the rates to be paid, could not give the location w! the position 
was, or could not open an office in any city out of my district uniess I 
had a representative in the Federal Employment Service; further, I 
should not ship men out of my district from any other State, or from 
any other district—in the beginning it was divided into district», and 
a little later they had it on the principle of State lines, so that | was 


located between Atlantic City and Philadelphia, and between : and 
Atiantie City, or between our plant, there was a loading plant of the 
Bethlehem Loading Co., at Mays Landing, at New Jersey, and that 
was about 10 or 12 miles cleser to Atlantic Citvy than we were. I! was 
on the electric line as well as the steam linc. The commutation service 
was much cheaper between Atlantic City and Mays Landing than it 
was between Atlantic City and our plant. He said that I could not go 
out of my district to get men. If they would come to the State, [ 
eould hire them. Well, we were a Government plant, erecting a shell 
loading plant. We were not doling anything else, and we were being 
paid on the cost-plus basis. , : 

Mr. Bianror. Did this loading company pay to the Federal director 


750 for paying transportation charges on men? 
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| 
M LE Pi we anced the Federal Employment Service in } Senator Kenyo llow { t poli 
Philadelphia $750 to pay the transportation for any steam fitters which Mr. Le Prowon. Well if vo “nd n " T 
the) ight secure in their bureau and ship down to us, they to take | ble to be placed in an « ive position i to us 
ceipts and furnish us with the same influence to have the man pl a, dn't 
Mr. BLANTON. Now, Mr. Le Prohon, in that connection, would | Senator Kenyon. Was 1} poli 
ge that $750 to your cost-plus basis, against the Government | Mr. Le Prouwon. I don’t know 
it from the Government? | senator Kenyon, But liste son ne 
LE Pronon. ¥es. with a letter and state the same thin i 1 hones 1 trying t 
BLANTON. Now, did the \ irnish you those rect find out on what y: ba ( tat it a political 
| Organization now. 
L2® Prono No, sir. | Mr. Lp PROHON Wi t! hap { ( twe i , as th 
Mr. BLANTON. Anc did you ever demand it of them? did, and have the letter say always that the beare 1 pers al friend 
Mr. Le Prowon. Mr. Whitcomb wrote two letters, and the general | of the employment man, if he has a man tl l | yposed t 
auditor wrote, too, and finally the Federal Employment Service closed be helping people out, and why) rould he go t of his way to send 
down, and I went up with a receipt stating underneath it, to be | man down and state that he is a personal friend, and instar 
signed before a notary, that the above expense account was true and | will appreciate anything that I can do for hin 
just, and I had Mr. Whitcomb sign it—sign five coples—and I took Mr. MacCratp. He was the employment man theré 
tho to Mr. Stokes and brought them down to the Government and | Mr. Le Promon. Yi under the employment servi 
urn it in, and the Atlantic Loading Co. was reimbursed. | Mr. MacCrate. And of cour: rec d a let t f 
M BLANTON. Then, when they could not furnish you with } 2 man like that, you might war 
did you 1 require them to pa) ick to the company bé | Mr. Le Promon (interrupting). W* i 
$350 and $400? about { 
Mr. Le Pronon. About $350 to $400—approximately one-half. Mr. NoLtaAN. How mal en did Mr. Hende 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Le Prohon, did you obey the order of the Fede M Le PRrore Well rt hi mi 
ector with regard to not getting men, or was there any arrangement | Mr. Nonan. All told? : 
entered into between you and the Federal director whereby you could | Mr ¥a Prouox. Ye 
t men and give the credit for getting those men to the Employment | Mr. No! AN And vou d . 4 
rvice; and if so, state what it was? My ta Paquox fo. <e 
Mr. LB Prowon. Of course, the plant was shut down. The T M Noran A } — ‘ 
ild loading plants near city, for the reason that if it blows up it | m. did he’ , ' ; 
uuld move the city over 10 or 12 miles. The Employment Servi j Mr. I PI x . a : 
1 me that I would have to depend upon our local population Well, | Mr Noian. Die vou to 4 , 
‘ local population there was mosquitoes. There was no local popu- | Mr. Le Pr ws. N leed. 
ition. Hamilton was the nearest town, and it was a town of 4,000. | Mr. BLANTON. What per cet ¢ 
Mays Landing was between our plant and Atlantic City, and nse fla a -}. Uy 1 Sent, iy 
uently they got all of the men in Atlantic City, which was the ! a "hee ae man Cant wt 
place, and it was the nearest place that I could go to get men une am oa sea ies " 
Federal employment director’s ruling. M I P Let me se t 0 derst 
M BLANTON. Whether or not th required you to give tf ite catch the anesti : ’ , 
I or the credit for getting the labor, or whether you ¢ m | Mr BLaxrox. ¥ 4 4 : ' a 
é nefit of gctting the labor or the credit for it— red § a el M Hene _ " 4 
Mr. Le Prowon (interrupting). I was shut out from Atlantic Cit eoaal : 7 ’ - 
i Vhiladelphia. Philadelphia was in the so-called metrop an | = x ; - : 
listrict. or the northern district—but, anyhow, I was out of the dis- | - oe BU { nue ir A mat 
I could not go into Camden for men, for they were operating | ir. BLANTON nd what p 2 th . wood 
te lines, but I was allowed to place a man with the Employment | Mr. le Prot we ” - 
v in Camden, which I did. I had, prior to this ] iployment | 12, | hould A 
v coming up, an offi in Philadelphia, which w 1 on a M BLANTON. Twe them w 
isis; we paid the man in charge there, who hired tl! n in would be terme deadwood qi 
li and charged no fee, and we furnished transportation for the | Lr Pron I did not sa i 
en and we deducted the net amount from the earnings of t men | but when man comes in for an itive | { ant 
t hey went to work, and I had been getting splendid 1 W | speci mnsideration, that was the it that I tested 
ibout 150 men a day. Mr 4 What was the period { it t 
Mr. Bhrantox. Well, I am in a hurry—— e« 1.500 men out of Philadelphia‘ 
Mr. Le Prowon. Let me make an explanation. Th u ment Mr. Le Proroy. We sent 1,500 men mor of P ip 
ion ts a big thing. Every man who is hired is an lividual Mr. Nouan. Fifteen hundred n I it t P 
vosition, and you do not hire a thousand men the same ou buy Mr. I PROM ye 
iterial. It is an tndividual proposition, and the human characteristi Mr. Noran. And tl 1,500 men 
there, and tor that reason, to explain that—if you want to know ! ployment servi lat p ] « W t! 
on why—we were getting around 150 men a day out of Phil } Mr. I Pr id et W t ) t 
ia from our own offic The Employment Service stepped i nd I } 1 on l in and tl t 
“No; it ean not be done. Stop it.” Whe was I to t ms 1 t i had ! ) 1 I t 
At my gates? Nobody could live there. Conse nt I went en I ¢ 
1 talked the matter over with the Camden mar M Monroe NOLA And y 1 
is charge of the Federal employment in Camden. E PROHON om 4.000 to 9.000 
At that time or a little later he said that he would s v ‘ould be NOLA And v had a lal t 
so through some maneuvering he made arrangement vith our Prom ray 1 O00 
delphia office, that our Philadelphia office should remain open, | Nol | 
at we should hire men in the city of Philadelphia and s! them & Prouo Yes 
from Philadelphia, and as you all know the transportation | NoLax And where did yo 
3, you go from Philadelphia to Camden across the ferry and | at yt u zot ‘out of 3 yar ‘office 
train, so that you are actually shipping the men out of & Prono: Well, we got i t of N 
den. We were not allowed to take men out of Philadelphia, and SoLaw. Through what kind of vice * 
ved the office by the consent of Mr. Monroe, and we turned in a Ln Pronox. Well, I will . 
giving the name, number, and occupation of every man that ? the emniowment servi ov 
i from Philadelphia. That report was sent in to Mr. Monroe ¥ ae rs nt West for I ' 
eard. We were furnished with a supply of Federal Employ 4 1 took him ep with the sttit a N 
Service cards, and we made them out and we sent them in as : nie Wien te ome oath ; fee, and furnis! 
the men were hired in Philadelphia, and the only diff . ne y= o emi Gadmeted that tran ieee a0 4 aa 
iat they put them back-—— nes, a ee Se ae ces ®.. = 
: : : ° 7 . . th ir two week one wet f wa ‘ l 
M BLANTON (interrupting). Was there any other way by which 7 Bg ES I went wr Rarne re j 
uld er your company ecould employ labor except by giving the eee a ni cor AE a ae ‘ 
yment Service the credit for the employing of that labor? of } - ae A ae ee ee > 
M Le Prowon, No; no way of getting them out of the city I : 1 | oar ce an [ mesh id a a ; 
ned, or rather complained, that the employment service was not ad to adv e ~ +g cae teas tinea Ranke Uedinieiente : 
ing me service, and that came back to me, and they turned around I could t ee ie ‘ 
ey wrote me that the Camden office showed that it had bee: at I md Ae . = ; Yo S el : 
ng sixteen or seventeen hundred men. brought t - * > he 0s -— o 
Banton. But those had been gotten by your own m were & as ae Sol > — ; a Mi , 
Prouwon. Yes, sir. in charge or the I ansporta ion wv , a ee . & gen ma 
CHAIRMAN. Are you in faver of the establishment in the Labor ey aSEe a | . et ~ ae ee a 
nent of t United States of a United States Federal employ- rhe ¢ a cn ae — a : : 
reau aS a proposition which would meet your indorsement? Mr. Le a a 1 a ' 
I Promo Well, if there is civil service and goed, competent Phe CHAIRMAN ao : ~ 
. : 1 te 3 ; ; : I t bureau if were prop ted 
examine the men, I am, but when it is a political proposition, | ™eBt &Y oe i end oe ail - 
now, why, if I was directer general, I could elect a Presid | My rt PR rare No; ii = ae ; 
United States in two years. Mr. Branton. You did | . 
tor KenYo Why do you say that it is political now? other agenci . 
CHAIRMAN, And what are they, Democrats or Republi Mr. Le Prom Gied : 
La Promon, Well, New Jersey is a Repwblican Stat that way, and w . - 
tor Kenyon. Why do you say that it is political now? of there—I! do 1 x S 
Le Prowon. As I stated before, I was dependent upon the | Us shipping os 
’ City office, and there was a fellow there by the name of [en- shipped hundred 
and he sends me down there deadwood—that is an employ Phe CIAIRMA 
erm—and he sent me dewn for an executive position, for | had t more Jj 
» 2 man 70 or 80 years old, who had been in the sheriff's offic« Mr. Le Pron i - yp 
sent him down there, Mr. Henderson did, with the statement | man in a fee-cha 1 in. * = . 
iis man is a personal friend of Mr, Henderson it was nd we a coat 
tor Kenyon. Who is Mr. Henderson? papers—they ad\ , oor ; a. 
Ln Pronon He had a Federal employment—he wa service had inst , ee 
al employment man at Atlantic City, | vertising in whi th ate ym of ti Wo! ¥ 5 8 
itor Kenyox, Was he a politician? | In other words, were tl mmunication with the men 
Mr. Lm Pron IT don’t know. that nted } » 1 Fed Empl nt 
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Service, 1nd when you went over there the priority was in effect. We 
would go over there and ask for the men, and instead of the service 
sending them to you they were sending them to Nitrate at that time. 


The next day we would go there and they would be sending them to 
the Bethlehem Loading Co., but by advertising in the foreign-language 
newspapers, no one seemed to think of that, and we got the men that 
we wanted in that way. 

Senator Kenyon. The chairman asked you a question a while ago, and 

















in reply you said that if you were placed at the head of the Federal 
Employment Bureau you could elect the next President of the United 
States. 

Mr. Le Pronon. I think so. That is my opinion. I do not say that 
I can do it. 

Senator Kexyon. Tell us, if you will, just how you would use this 
bureau if you wanted to elect a President of the United States. 

Mr. Le Pronon. Well, [ would see the chairman of the cxecutive 
committee of whatever party I was trying to elect and find out who 
was the steering committee of each State, and I would put a good 
strong man in there, ard I would take the Nolan bill, which you have 
with the joker in it that the Government will donate an equal amount 
that the State does, if the State is run in accordance with the prin- 
ciples set down by the Federal Emp!oyment Service; in other words, 
if the State does not agree with the Federal Employment Service, 
the the Federal Employment Service does not help the State; then 
I wouid shut out every other firm from it and make everybody act 
through me, und I would instruct men that we would want to favor 
such and such people, and would give them precedence. In other 
words, if the party's leaders would send me any notes that this was a 
good man | would get him a job, and if the fellow told me that he 
was not h ould not get any The employment services coulid give 
the velvet jobs in the employment offices to the velvet men: in other 
words, you could have a job running a gasoline pump That is a 
position in ni ixes Out of ten where you must watch the pump run, 
and the hardest thing to do is to keep awake. That uid be a 
splendid pla for a politician. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do all politicians have to have gas jobs? 

Mr. Le Prouon. Oh, there are lots of soft ones 

Senator Kenyon. Well, you are a very bright man. 

Mr. LE Pronon. No; I am not I have been fooled so many times 
that I have got over that. I would let it be known that you had 
to be all right in order to get a cushy job, a velvet job If I let that 

e known, how long do you think—another thing, suppose a man had 
to bring a letter of recommendation from the district boss or the ward 
boss in which he lived to get any kind of a good position. Would not 
that sway all the votes in the city? How long would it take that news 
to go throughout the city? 

Senator KENYON. You mean through the ward leaders? 

Mr. L® Pronon. Yes, sir, I mean through the ward leaders—the cor- 
ner-saloon man js a good representative—and they would give them 
consideration, 

Senator Kenyon. Your idea is that it can be made a political instru- | 
ment 

Mr. Le Prowon. Yes, sir; it affects everyone that works. Ninety per 
cent of the people are working people; they are working for some one 
else If you have got the political power in control of that, why, you 
can have each city under the control of it. 

Senator KENYON. Of course, it all depends on the honesty and patriot 
ism of the men ope ating the offices. 

Mr. Le Pronon. Put it under civil servicé It says that they shall be 
appointed by the director general 

Mr. NOLAN. Have you read the bill? 

Mr. Le Provwon, Yes; I read that 

Mi. NOLAN. Will you find out where it says that the State directors 
e to be appointed by the director general? 

Mr. Lu Pronmon. Sure [examining the bill]. 

Mr, NOLAN. Let’s see if you can find out where the director general 
will appoint the State directors. 

M LH PROHON (examining the bill): 

hat t of the appropriations made under this act the Secretary of 
Lab Ss authorized to employ such assistants, clerks, and other persons 
in e District of Columbia and elsewhere, to rent buildings in the Dis- 
tri f Columbia and elsewhere, to purchase’ supplies, materials, equip- 
men fice fixtures, and apparatus, and to incur such travel and other 
‘xpenses may deem necessary to carry out the provisions of this 
’ t ’ 

Mr. NoLtaN. Who appoints the State directors in control? 

Mr. LE Prowon. I suppose the Federal Employment Service. 

Mr. NOLAN. You have not read the bill very carefully, then. 

Mr. LE Prowon (eXamining the bill), It says that there shall also be 
appointed sus )ther assistants and employees in the District of Colum 
hia and elsewhere as shall necessary to carry out the purposes of the 

M ‘N Well, ge wn »>wl ‘ is politi ° There re no 

{ n Distric of Columbia 

MI act ew he the District of Columbia and “ else 

' ‘ > ve ink thi it will be necessary for the Em- 
I it S ¢ i pri ] n in the National Government 

re lf 

My. LE } HON. I do hn know I am not a high-priced man I do 

! la i { ye been at it six years, and I have 
ne t It is true that I know enough to tell 
W ist ind whether he has louses on his 
] lit vl i machini is a machinist or a_ painte is a 
») ! [ i irpente and ricklayers question Lh nyone 
Ww not f ul h the trade d not answer I have studied 
t t and made ; examination-— 

Se KENYON. Are you interested at all in Ly priv: agencies 

M LE Prowon. No 

Mi WILLIAM E. HAL! At the time that you omplained it the 
Governme! t s charg: f the recruiting of labor ou we notified 

ot etin of 1 United States Employment Sery were 

M LE 1 io? Well, Mr. Spitz can down there, and I believe he 

ved l his bulletins Then I wrote a letter and sked him 

how to ob » ol and by writing to the employment man Camden 
I obtained 

The Cua hat is the trouble that we experier by letting 

from outside to come in and take the examination of wit- 

esses av f i the committee, and the fact is that it depreciates 
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Mr. Harv. I agree with you. 


The CHAIRMAN, We ought to confine it to questions by the commit 


} tee and conducted in an orderly way, conduct it in that way. If we 
let everybody around here ask questions, we will be here forever 
Mr. HALL. I only want to ask three questions. Mr. BLANTON has 


asked a good many questions, and I would like to ask three questions. 
Mr. BLANTON. May I ask who the gentleman is? 


Mr. HALy, I am acting assistant director general. 


Bear in mind that this Mr. Hall, who “butted in” to the 
examination, is the millionaire manufacturer whom Director 
Densmore saw fit to make his assistant and place on the Goy 
ernment pay roll at a big salary, and was one of the bunch 
Densmore had there intimidating witnesses. 


Mr. Casry. May I ask why the gentleman does not care to identify 
the department he is with? 


Mr. Ly PROHON. For the reason that I have given. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think that the committee can protect you i) 
ing your job. 

Mr. Casey. What is you home address? 

Mr. LE Pronon. Salt Lake City. 

Mr. BLANTON. You are in the Government seryice, are you noi? 

Mr. Lo ProHon, Yes. 


The CHAIRMAN, If he has any objection to telling what depa eut 
he is with, he need not do it. We will leave that to the witness 

Mr. Hau. I have no purpose of knowing where he is employed 

Mr, NoLaAN. I think that we ought fair and allow Mr. Halil to 
ask the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. Do you want to do it? 

Mr. NOLAN, I think that we should. 

Mr. Hatn. Do you know that Col, Louis I’. Bryant was appoinis 
Gov. Edge, a Republican, and had been appointed as commission 
labor, and then was appointed lederal director and that he has alwa 
had charge of that question for seyen years In New Jersey of em; 
ment matters? 

Mr. Le Pronon. No; I have never seen Mr. Bryant. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are there other agencies in the same situation 
your agency has been throughout the East that you know of? 

Mr. Lp ProHON. I know of others, but they expect—I presum: 
they have some reason for not wanting that gone into. 


to be 


Now, the committee was already familiar with the following 
statement made by Charles H. Burroughs, now an honored 


tor in the United States Shipping Board: 


| WASHINGTON, D. C., June 9 
| om 
Hon. Tuomas L, BLANTON, 
United States Representative, City. 
Dear Sir: Answering, as requested, in deiail your specific ing 


will state: 

My name is Charles H. Burroughs; live at 1 B Street NE 
now one of the auditors in the United States Shipping Board, employed 
in room 1046, Munsey Building, Washington, D. C, 

First, I would like to state that in answering your inquiries I ’ 
not volunteering information; that I am dependent upon my posi 
for a livelihood, and hope that you will not cause me to ’ 
position with the Government. 

You are correct in stating that formerly I was Chief of Transpo 
tion and Revolving Fund Section of the United States Employny 
Service. I voluntarily left such position. 

Relative to your inquiry concerning record of travel vouch ‘ 
Special Representative Luther C. Steward for the months of | 
August, September, October, November, and December, 1918, whe: 
Mr. Steward claimed and there was allowed to him for travel expe: 
For July, $134.45; for August, $127.25; for September, $87.50: | 
October, $115.25; for November, $120.50; and for December, 11% 
$127.50, per vouchers numbered, respectively, 197, 2450, 6248, 06 
14331, and 18495. I am familiar with such departmental mait: 
Numerous parties connected with the service were furnished with 1 
portation books containing printed requests and stubs in same, and 
parties would present such requests, filled out by them, to the rail: 
and get transportation, and their books, with the stubs, were suppose 
to be returned to the department. The claim of Mr. Steward wa 
addition to such transportation furnished by the railroads. Thou 
of dollars were absolutely wasted in this way. I doubt whethe: 
third of these buoks were ever returned and filed with the departm: 
| It can not be shown that it was necessary for Mr. Steward to n 

these trips. He was receiving in the neighborhood of $3,500 or mor 
| from the Government and at the same iime drew about $2,750 
| the Employees’ Union, and for a time, at least, his wife worked in 
Munition Building at about $1,100. If this service is properly audit: 
it will be found that thousands of vouchers were issued in irregula 
| and unnecessary transportation, and it will also be found that the 
| were numerous details made from stations merely to enable partic 
| draw their $4 per diem in addition to their salaries and travel 1 
portation. It was wholly unnecessary for Mr. Hibbard and Mr. | 
H. Stone to take that expensive trip to France. Mr. Harry 8. lai 
took many unnecessary trips at great expense. Relative to the tran 
| portation voucher and three Pullman tickets issued to Miss Jeannet 

Densmore, sister of the director general, from New York to Ailanti 
City on July 4, 1918, and the return by Miss Densmore from Atlant 

City to New York on July 7, 1918, will state that is only one of | 
dreds of such trips such agents took on the expense of the Governmen! 

In my opinion, the business management of the whole department 

rotten. Answering your inquiry, will state that, in my judgme: 

Congress allowed the proposed $10,000,000 appropriation requested 

February that at least two-thirds of same would have been wasted | 

would be a waste of public money for Congress to allow this Unit 

States Employment Service any more appropriations until the who 

service has been properly audited and investigated and reorganized « 

proper business lines. It has been continually stated that much |! 
| been done and is being done for the returning soldier. Reports of th 
work are padded and is mostly propaganda, as I do not believe that 

returning soldiers have received any benefit from the great bulk of t! 
enormous expenditures wasted by this service. was absolutely 
eusted with the system and practice. 

Answering your inquiry, I believe that 
Brand, of 1477 Newton Street NW., and Mr. J. 
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you can depend upon 


i J. Stuart BE. Lee 

















now employed by the Federal income tax, to tell what they know about 
this service. | 
If the department is properly investigated, Congress will be astounded | 
the revelation awaiting accounting. | 
Very sincerely, yours, 


at 








CHARLES H. Burrovuchs. 
P. S.—If you can get him to do so, Mr. Lynn could give you som 
very valuable information 
STATEMENT OF MR. STANLEY R. LYNN 
Mr. BLANTON. M Lynn, what position do you hold here in Wash 
ington? 
Mr. LYNN. I am working in the transportation section 
Mr. BLANTON. Of what service? 
Mr. LYNN. Employment Service I used to be in the pond 
ction, assistant chief and acting. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. John B. Densmor vo I Lot 
1 director general? 
Mr. LYNN, Yes, sir 
Mr. BLANTON, Yesterd:; l n i 10t¢ 
Mr. STANLEY R. LYNN, 
lnited State Employment Service, Washington, D. ¢ 
S The joint ssions of the Senate and [louse Committet yn I i 
ive authorized me to present before such session to-morrow LO 
clock m., in room 201, Senate Offic suilding, certain evidenes 
I respectfully request that you kindly appear there at that time 
desire to interrogate you concerning certain business of your de 
nt Kindly bring with you the following documents: 
‘The record of travel for Luther S. Steward for month Tr 
August, September, October, November, and December, 1918 
~. Request for transportation No. L517736 by Jeanette V. Densmore 
t, 1918, from New York to Atlantic City, N. J., and the three 
Vv I nh coup attached thereto, numbered, respectively f ows 
Office Form 2357, No. 5071, 
Office z Form 2, 5072, and 


No, 2557 
Office No. 22357 
Atlantic City, iss 
Request for 
July 
l’ullman < 
1918, 





rom New York to 





Form 2, 5073 
ued July 4, 1918. 

transportation No, L5177 signed by Jeannetie V. 
from Atlantic City, N. J., to New York, and 
from Atlantic City, N. J., to New York, Julj 


l of same being tf 








Densmore, 


the 
travel expense Miss Jeanette V. Densmore 
about September 1918. I might add that I 
the above, and they should be easily found 


$. Voucher No 
wr $747.35, trip begun 
hay personally inspected 
n your department. 


I will also ask you to 


eVOS2, 





> 
ay 





he prepared to tell what you know concerning 


ibout $300 collected by Mr. Harry Parks, Personnel Section, official 
station, Washington, for trips he took away. 

Also please investigate voueher No. 20479 for $15.75 to Lillian 
Haberkost, Akron, Ohio, December 12, 1918, and voucher No. 27137 


$12.70 to Lillian Haberkost, Akron, Ohio, March 6, 1919. 
lo you know anything about a conversation occurring betwer 
M n and Mr. Smythe, when by way of an excuse Smythe told 





id go to Cleveland to inspect furniture? 


Kindly investigate voucher for $15.10 giving reasen of § yson 
ell to go to his home in Philadelphia, 
I ng that you will kindly reply with the foregoing requests, I am, 
Very truly, yours, 
rnomMas L. BLANTON, Congressma 
M BLANTON. First, as to the traveling reeord of Mr. Luther C. 
ward for the months of July, August, September, October, Novem 


id December, 1918. 














Mr. MacCrate. Was not that the first question if you received th 
t nication * 
M LYNN. Yes, sir 
\ BLANTON. Did you comply with the request that I made 
Mr. Lynn. Ye 
M BLANTON ‘ you the travel ecards of Luther ¢ Steward 
\I MacCrarrm 1 think that we are going beyond anything that 
ymmittee will have to conside I do not think that we should 
that 
CHAIRMA I have been contending for that right along 
M MacCrats. Mr. Chairman, here are people accused of improp« 
money inside of an organization. This has nothing to do with 
‘ranization itself The machine may be all right, but the 
nic using it may be all wrong; and if we are going to take evi 
n detail here as to how money was spent in ¢ ¢ to Phila 
nd all that sort thing, I do not think that y will ever 
\ RLANTO? M: l call tl attention of tl committee ft fa 
vesterd n the House of Representatives Mr. John B. Den 
Feder: ‘ r f the United States Employment Service 
t ve placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RecoRD a sg Me 
where ! denics flatly that Miss Jeanette V. Densmor zot 
I n transportations at New York on July 4 to Atlantic City, 
I cal vy the number of those three Pullman transport 
I t they can be identified by the railroad com; 





tew days ago I at T . vere 
g voucher signed by Miss Dens 


witness only 
travelin 


yn Kea t 
ement of a 


nis 





i that they were inspected by me and this witness, does it 
I this inquiry wher the record of a depa tmen is put 
CON ESSIONAI tecorpD at no later dat than ester y, d 
cout have been taken « f that department 
: st few das und t I tta 1 to the ng stat 
1 « I found at le, dé ) t tt 
i I e ed l mon 
( ,IRM ve ‘ 1 res , le or 4 . 
stio 
[ i t th we i 
, \W ju d ion h th ym mittee f tl 
( 4 MA rT «se 1Ot see ny 
re hit that it is v ertinent, because 1 I ll 


: I 
yment Service will stay in existence 


‘1 \ Tay ve will put such restrictions on it 
) the: ! ‘ ue restrictions in the bi I ’ 
' ie t} te is not reported out the ll 
rt h ‘ y th mir 
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YAL RECORD. 


The CHAIRMAN. What 





is the wish of the commi 


Mr. MacCrate. I move you, Mr. Chairman, that the t rony be not 
allowed at this time, because it does not seem to be worth our wh to 
go into the matter of payments for clerks, and so on The question t 


fore us is whether we ought to 
Mr. BLanton (interrupting) 


a bureau 
I want to 


have 


And ll attention, Mr. ¢ 


nair- 










































man, to the fact thit my testimony has disappeared, some of it, from 
this department, and I hay t Ss witn bring before us record 
testimony showing the m 2.48 llected by this M Jeanette 
Densmore on one travel \ I ted, t of these Pullman 
vouchers have disappeares \ to = ¢ the bal - 
this testimony will ne isa tl ( I th mitte 
order to establish a permanent record, and ft ire important re 
to make a perma it record at this tims rh pung n to t 
these figures back and file them this department. "h e ha 
no right to keep them here, and the very minute thi ire take 
these files we have lost jurisdiction over the: rh est 
and wiped out 
Mr. Mac I I w ld tl tes . 
wl boug Pullt ket will i I ‘ } 
that up hers } it w be nly ) m I ( 
here 1 tell you now bo } iffa 
Che CHAIR I tl hat ye re absolutel 
to the mm mitts 
M CASE Has thi ymmitte rot jurisdiction ove it of ti 
cind liave we not committees of tl House and of the Senate that 
look Tt tl exp di é f this t m trea o yond! 
i ( S cor ! I uld say that f 
iv 1 { i ] y \ } ‘ \ ‘ 
Kenye 
Senator KEN \\ | 1 commit t S t i tiga 
these expenditures, as é in the House If these charge ti 
I think that ome »f thos eommittees ought to get b \ f 
myself, I do not want to see anything covered up; but, Mr. Cor 
man, we are concerné ] with a bill for specific purpose 
Mr. BLANt (interrupting). Give me that voucher of M I 
more, that she turned in; not the $700 one, but the little « from 
New York to Atlantic City. I will state this to the committ that 
just a short time ago I inspected the three Pullman vouchers that 
were j ied on here [indicating], and you ean sec the | noint ho 
right |! in the documents now 
Senator KE» nN. Dx claim that she iould not ad ti 
M BLANTON. I Mr. Densmore des tl 
senat IX} Pher ‘ 1 qu I f ppropriat 
M BLANTON (interrupting). It i questi 
this department is in the hands of proper people 
Senator Kenyon. But you can answe that « he flo 
Ilouse 
Mr. BLanton. I intend to answer it on tl floer « iH 
I thought that this committec 1 ht want to asl ynt if rh v 
ness comes here as an involuntary witness. [ am pulling out of ! 
some evidence that I want to get. He i 1 witness from the enemy's 
camp. I brought him here. He may not know that he did not 
to come, but if he had not come a subpena would ha en rt t 
him, but he obeyed the tctter. 
Now. Mr. Chairman, if that oiher eviden 
lieve there is a chanee of this disappearing also 
Mr. MacCratre. Why bother with the three Pu 1 ti 
cost about SO cents apiece Do you think that a nmittee, holding 
hearings the purpose of which is to eonsider a bill establishing a new 
departm< nt or bureat hould go int that and i " } 
witnesses 
Mr. BLANT (int ing But i { j c iy rn 
represent { mut one thing, even about or 
s much to 1 if it w $5,000,000 Mind 
a hee 
rhe CHAIRMAN. Would it be satisfacto t 
brought by Mr. Lynn read into this record 
Mr. Buaxtox. Mr. Chairman, there is a whole lo at | ) 
show by this wituess. I believe I can show by this witness that « 
ployee after cmployee has been detailed from their homes le i 
there in order that they might draw the $4 per diem ext i t 
already big salaries I believe that I can show that $1,200 « ) 
have been raised to $3,000, $4,000, and $5,000- 
TI CHAIRMAN. Your statement is \ int 
ible that we may yme to place where it may requir 
Mr. Maner. Do you think that v should 1 | 
partment? 
Mr. Buanrox. I have been convinced, f what 
th witnesses, that the whole Labor D t 9 
out tror tl t a 
Tl (CHAIRMAN Suppose jy 1 defe 
Mr. BLA [ » not kn \ t tl 
back not 
The CHAInM W if you want s to \ I n 
that I t ld to ha 
Mr. BLANT M Chairman, iy I ask 1 
i t testim y bi zht by Mr. Lynn? 
The Ct I t ! rtment d 
Mr. Li 
M Bi rh 1 i a t do t 
Senat l that he nt n 
And thus the ] rings adjournes I > 


sides Mr, Lynn, Auditor Burroughs, J. S. Brand, Pat 


Collins, and others who had advi ! of vi evidence 
against the Densmore service During { nes 1D , 
Densmore sat I ediately behil f 9 a mn 

fornia [Mr. Nona who could not | hette ) te rons. 
more if he had bes | attorney Phe 0 ‘ ‘ 


had 1 id aft 7 » three P p : te 
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transportation request No. L51736, signed by Jeanette. Dens- 
more, each stamped on back July 4, 1918, at New York: 
THE PULLMAN CO, 

Pa wel heck, to be retained by passenger to identify accommo- 
dations in d on accompanying ticket. Property taken into car will 
be entirely at owner's risk. Subject to all conditions stated on ticket 
New York to Atlantic City, 

Seat No. 7 r 2 

Line N is 

Offic 

Rate 

lor! 1 

THE PULLMAN CO, 

Passengers check, to be retained by passenger to identily accommo 
dations indicated on accompanying ticket. Property taken into car will 
be entirely at owner’s risk Subject to all conditions stated on ticket. 
New York to Atlantic City 

Seat No. car 2. 

Line No as salad 

Office 307 

Rate 75 cents 

Form 2—507: 

CHE PULLMAN CO. 

Passenger’s chi , to be retained by passenge idenuily onimo- 
dations indicated on accompanying ticket. Property taken into car will 
be entirely at owner’s risk Subject to all conditions stated on ticket 


New York io Atlantic Cit) 
Seat Ni $s car 2 
Line No 
Office 2: 
Rate 75 cent 


Form 2—5073 





And the following is the copy of the Pullman COUPON ALLA hed 
to transportation request No, L51737 of Miss Densmore’s at 


Atlantie City, July 7. 


THE PULLMAN CO. 


Passenger’s check, to be retained by passenger to identify accommo 
dations indicated on accompanying ticket. *roperty taken into car will 
be entirely at owner’s risk. Subject to all conditions stated on ticket 
Atlantic City to New York, 

Seat No. 7 car No. 2. 

Line. E 166. 

Office 2304, 

Rate 75 cents. 

Form 43—6200 

Fortunately, [ had had these copies made before the originals 


disappeared from the files in Densmore’s oftice; otherwise, we 

would never have seen them again. Late that afternoon, while 

busy in the House, I was advised that ihe joint committee had de- 

cided to hear my witnesses, as Director Densmore seemed to be 

perfectly willing to go into the matter, and by going to some ex- 

pense and several hours’ trouble that night I succeeded in notify- 

ing the witnesses to appear again the next morning. I mention 

these details merely to show how difficult it is for a Congressman 

to get some evidence before the Committee on Labor, To my sur- 

prise I learned from Mr. Lynn that the demeanor of Densmore 

and his chiefs toward him for having appeared against them was 

so scowlingly threatening that he had stayed at home, afraid of 
physical violence, 

THURSDAY, JUNE 26, 1919. 
CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
E COMMITTEE ON EPUCATION AND LABO! 
AND Hous COMMITTEE ON LABOR, 
Washington, D. C. 

rhe Committ on Education and Labor of the United States Senate 

nd the Committee on Labor of the House of Representatives met pur- 

suant to adjournment at 10 o’clock a. m., in room 201, Senate Office 


Building, Hon. J. M. C. Smivru presiding. 





i 


} 


Present: Senators KENYON and JONES; Representatives Smirn (chair- | 


man), CASEY, HERSEY, WATSON, NOLAN, GOULD, MAcCRATE, and Zinn 
MAN 
Also present: Hon. Toomas L. BLANTON, Member of the House of Rep 
resentatives from Texas; Stanley R. Lynn, employed in the transporta- 
tion section of the United States Employment Service: Patrick L. Col- 
lins, employed with Federal Board of Vocational Education ; J. S. Brand, 
formerly employed with the United States Employment Service; C. <A, 
Burroughs, auditor for the Shipping Board. 


To have been complete, the above caption should have men 
tioned also that Director Densmore and his corps of chiefs and 
bulldozers were also present, including the assistant, millionaire 
manufacturer, Hall. 

The CHAIRMAN, The committee will be in ord Mr. BLANTON, I be 
lieve that you had a witness on the stand yesterda: 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes, Mr. Chairman, 

rATEMENT OF STANLEY RR, LYNN—RESUMED 

Mr. BLAntTon. Mr. Chairman, I have here a little documentary eyi 
dence that I would like to put in the record. 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 


Mr. BLANTON. I will now offer here a letter that | ve received from 
Austin, Tex., dated June 7, 1919, and which reads: 
Hon. THoMAS L. BLANTON—— _’ 


The CHAIRMAN. Before you read that into ihe record tell us what you 
want to show by it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I am reading this, inasmuch as this 
concerns the restrictions that I am going to request the committee to 
put on this Nolan-Kenyon bill. I want to show that there should be 
some restrictions placed in the bill limiting the propaganda that is sent 
out at the expense of the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN. Why don’t you have it printed? Why waste the 
time to read it? 


Mi DLannre Well, I ow thd like to show y this = 





CHAIRMAN 
then put them in. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘This is a 
American, 

‘Rather odd situation when a department of the United Stati 
ernment would use its official press-agent matter to, discredit a Congr 
man, as per attached letters received by the Austin American.” 

The two documents that he ineloses are specially prepared editor 
over the signature of Mr. II. W. Lewis, 
; Employment 


Saturday, June 7, 
Yes, T have 


‘The CHAIRMAN, This is a letter from whom? 
is icned by 


LBLANTON, 


American. 


Limployment 
morning paper 
Mr, Hersey. What is 


ment, and to indus 
restricted 
functioning. 

That is the propaganda sent broadcast through t] 
speaking all of themselves? 


Mr. BLANTON You understand that 


Comanche Enterprise, 
Does this misrepresent 
Certainly it docs. I am 
the Employment Service; 
dollars; I am against 
itself. I am merely 
pervades labor unions. 
Lynn, your name wa 


Mr.CASEyY. 


the Employment 
| disregard 
BLANTON. 


of Labor; and it 


Department of Labor. 
BLANTON. 


called in one day by 


BLANTON, 


Yes, sir; I 
BLANTON. 
by Jeanette V. 


The following excerpts 
idea of same without copying in full: 
‘War Emergency 
916 Sixteenth 
Washington, Db. C. 


| Appropriation : 


Rapid City. 
Deadwood... 





Kalispell . . 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


(interrupting). State what 


ietter that I re 
says: 


of the Department 
released for the 
and for Monday, June 9, 
Mr. CASEY. You have already put that in the CONGRESSIONAL Ri 
have you not? 


but I want 


hat ti editorials 


‘Mr. Il. W. Lewis 


the editorial ; 
American to go into the 


i three-line 


the papers down there 


armful of this ‘ dope 
high-saiaried clerks in the Dep 


It is a wast 


ig typewritten. 
Lewis, Federal director 
Antonio, Tex., 


editorial about? 
show that the 
vital interest 
» the people to believe that if it 
in the world the 


name to it, 


have worked for 


still employed by 
what branch? 


( mploy ed by 


long have you 

ervice of the Department of Labor? : ’ 

I have been with them since its organization 

Mr. BLanvon. What branch of the service have you been in charg 
charge of the correspondence section. I 

Luther C. Steward, \ 


wait a minute, 
save the time of 


Mr. Branton. Did you bring those documents, 
have them here. 
voucher 


ection 


from this travel 


to Miss Jeane 
dated Mar. 14, 


Memorandum of travel performed upon transportation request 


Midland 
Chicago. . 
Midland 

Rapid City. 
Deadwood.... 


NOG Sin. wdicdansd 


do 


Salt Lake City. 


.do.. 
Butte. 
a ang 
Missoula 
Snocans 


yt nite 
ut to 


showing 


allowed to be 


1 it will 


Employ ne 


Pullman. . 











exhibits are 


the editor of 


Federal director of the U; 
of Labor, at Sar 
morning pape: 


the record |} 


ol the \ 


prepared fe 


director f« 


the lette: 


at this point 


Mr. Sledge 


iil Presun 


Labor 


* SLED 


prepared edit 
the United 


for the JJ 


Siates Employ 
Tnited States Go 


hampered 


Government \y 


United Stat 


i} 
{ ? 


1 two-column article published as of June 21, 19 
copied from the Waco News 
your attitude in any way? 


union lal 


[I am against graf 


am not hi 
the anarc! 


the record 


Ly partmen 


branch of the 1% 


Employment Nery 


the Empl 


one of th: 


answer the qu 
the committee he: 
I want to ask you questions and have you answer them. You we! 
quested by me to bring certain documents, were you not? I ree 
a letter to bring certain documents? 


ynn? 


of $747.35 
Densmore, for relmbursement of that amount whi 
claims she expended in travel, and so on, and I want to get that 


voucher will 2 


en-4 
tae 


Pullman. . 





Memorandum of travel performed upon transportation requests—Contd 
































APPENDIX TO THE 




















franspor- | | 
tation re- | From To | Via railroad i} An i 
quest No. i 
anim esti wl ia 
} 
LE 45 | Spokane. ......... 1 ere DM Mi ses | $9. 45 
OR 5 er ee eee Ms acacdaanes | Pullman......... 1. 58 
LE 47 | Seaitle.. Portland.......00+|. 0, Wedee Bie sence ahi 
LE 48 |.....do. Mes 2. oxoccke | NES secs ee Wiceussus ts 
LI Portland ..-| San Francisco. .... | 8. P.. paniid aati dicdite cian 
I do.. a ciate sl RE s arnsedes 4.) eee Seat J 
L } San Francisco. ....| Los Angeles. ..... 4} ASS eee 16. 28 
I ...do , ee al Pullman 2. 50 
L | Los Angele ..| San Diego.........1 § 1. 38 
L a A zak ! s@Piis asassancns .B 
L San Diego ...--| Los Angele 1. 38 
I Po ere sGQeicccsce anal .63 
J | Los Angeles Te agi ts Wrens t. 20. 18 
LE 378 |.....do... saa (AQ Sincssesnce Pullman 3.00 
LE ¢ > POOR. se 'ec'see MS MOS. ccckncedas Seats ci ces 20. 30 
ak lee * eee Wika sas cieeeee Pullman. ...... 3. 25 
LE 381 | El Paso. San Antonio 1 S.P. ecu .70 
LE 382 sv kdeccs ces eT eee ! Pullman. ees “375 
LE 383 | Sau Antonio. Fort Worth... Mee of. < occ. ‘ 
L -do ..do eeeeal olaed.- +. 00 
LE “Fort Worth. he ws ecisne mn. F. F.Ce 1. 25 
LE 386 |.....do ME tke ay i dipies .70 
LE 387 | Dallas Oklahoma ( ity... DK Baa eos e aenis 8, 30 
LE 388 |.....do .do Pullman... 2. 00 
LE 389 ‘Okk: ahoma. Wichita. A. F.&8. F. 5.18 
LE 390 | Wichita... Topeka PEW 3 das sc endesee . ° 
LE i Jen --- do. .-do. ‘ Pullm m.. heal aud 
1L.E 19422 | Topeka. . Kansas City. .....} 8. P......... é 1.95 
LE 19423 | Kansas City. St. Louis.... C.& A wr 8E. 8. 40 
LE 19424 do. ..do | Pullman. .. 2. 00 
LE 19425 | St. Louis.... Mem phi F J 3 », 30 
LE 19126 EO cence do ..-| Pullman Seid 2.00 
LE 19427 | Memphis.......... Oklahoina ¢ ‘ity. sa) Pe Reais t <i 14 81 
LE 19428 |..... eee i: Pullman. ....... 3.00 
LE 19429 Oklahoma. . Little Rock....... iE cdnkdonet 10.59 
LE 19430 |..... a ts eon Mens Ktetedow Pullman...... 2.50 
LE 19431 | Little Rock....... Hot Springs re eo 1.62 
LE 19432 Hot Springs. ...... Malvern. .......... R.1 . 66 
LE 19433 | Malvern........... Texarkana.... TP cee = 66 
LE all dnkcdacamens totems deemnacunas PID, «40%<<< 28 
LE 19435 | Texarkana........ Houston..........1 T. &$.... 9.20 
LE 19436 |..... ih estcewhaqes geese dered’ Pullman wie 6.40 
LE 19437 | Houston........... Galveston and re- | G. H. & E........ 2.00 
turn, | 
LE 19438 }..... Seria stcain:her nl New Orleans...... Gg. 0. L woul 10. 60 
LE 19439 | Pullman. ....... oa 2.00 
LE 19440 | ag tadads ddasnbeede «ambi 
LE 21651 a 1.00 
LE 21652 Y& MV. 31 
LE 21653 DAG, na dccan tial 1.31 
LE 21654 i U1 
LE 21655 |..... PSR atenp: a. li ad I oo wnninnded WO 
LE 21656 Meridian Birmingham...... P Be Gly Acc ckeccsal 1. 56 
LE 21657 !....: Waa is ddccde cua coum GU. dsb eee ad RN. dares bes -3 
LE 21658 | Birmingham......| Atlanta........... Se ain talvd tena : . O4 
LE 21659 |..... "a nailticge tn laid lal Pullman.......... 2. 00 
LE 21660 | Atlanta | Jacksonville....... Deane. | 10. 38 
LE 21663.{...... SP eer? do | Pp uiwan. are | 2.530 
LE 21662 | Jacksonville. ..... Miami PT eo ccacncs FS ea i 
LE 21663 |..... a ee do .| Pallina re os A a 
LE 21664 | Miami............. New Smyrna "| a ane oad | 7.25 
LE 21665 '..... ee ee ee ee Piltina as es | 2. 00 
LE 21666 | Jacksonville. .... avannah......... ee Me Be ta teks oe . 28 
LE 21667 |..... TE citi ncmihcntedantial aan le cies | Poe ek 75 
LE Savannah. ..... .| Charleston........ Pe Be So ol . 48 
LI | Charleston. .. | Columbia......... A er ate deks ose 4.90 
LE Columbia... Raleigh Wea ns Greate | 6. 09 
J Raleigh... .... ES Aa pall OE | 1.74 
LE 31952 | Columbia... .. Washington... .... | Pullman :. 00 
LE 31953 | Richmond.........!..... Dita nes eane Oe era Ww 
| 
Voucher for salary, per diem and traveling cxpenses. 
Number 
Character of expenditure uted A mou 
request. | 
ere 
Washington for Midland, 8. Dak., SP. m., B. & O. R. R. LE 32 ? 
ington to Chicago, Pullman, $8.50, EK Ons coupon at- : 
hed.. Se eine eae ie 5 LE 31 
t car fare, Washington, official business.......-- ; : $). 05 
1 Starts midnight, Chicago to Mid): nd, 8. Dak., lower 
I 1, Coupon attached .............-.e---eneeeeeee LI 5 
» Pullman porter......... cana ‘ 2 
rod cap porter, C hic: gO, handling ‘official bas erage. an eeiiihamnae 25 
) PURE TLS oso wren a ut ene tnadeatoudedkaesdedecshht dveens 25 
02600606 066686 OSS 6 CeOS EC CERO ECOSOC S © ececee “eee a 
idiand to R apid City, Dak., RasGe MESON y's 6 emei'n LE 31 i 
= cap porter, han dine official . cane iii iid datekes anans -10 
lepot, Rapic SER eS 2 
pid City, 8. Dak., for Deadwood, S. Dak.,C. & N. W., 
ani<nsceckniedcumke ene AM enac duel oents LE 35 
\dwood for Denver, Colo., Burlington Route, $16.72.. LE 36 
UE BE es heh a hts. wn kab ee timonnee . 2 
rom station to Hotel Denver, carrying heavy official 
e, Denver, > ae ‘ ; 
Deadwood to Denv:« Colo 
iD, Ge, COMONTOUOR EE nn... icncsconutececdeccesees ‘ E 37 
rom hotel to station, Denver, carrying heavy official 
) er, Colo., to Salt Lake City, Utah, Denver & Sal 


CONGRESSIONAL 





RECORD. 


Voucher fai 


j salary, per ad 


Pullman, Denver to 
coupon attached. 
Tip to Pullman port: 


Salt Lake City, Utah, D. & L. RK. 


Tip to station porter, ." indling heav y official baggas 

Bus to hotel from station, in Salt Lake City... ica 

Salt Lake City, U tah, to Butte, Mont., Oregon Short Line..... 

Pullman, Salt Lake City to Butte, Oregon Short Line, coupon 
attached.... 

Tip to Pullman porter demas 


ike ( ity ‘ 
heavy offic ial bagg 


licial baggage 


sus to depot from hot el, Salt J 
zap town ation porter, handling 
Tip to station porter, handling of 
Tip to Pullman porter..... 
Taxi from station to hotel, 


ze 


Butte, Mont 





Left Butte, Mont., to Missoula, Mont., Pacific R. Rk. 
Pullman, Butte to Missoula, coupon attached, paid ca 
Taxicab from hotel to depot, Butte, Mont 
Tip to station porter, handling official baggage. 
i OO Re WONUEE << cnistcccesedess : 
Took auto stage from Mis oula to Polson, paid cash 
get receipt. No other transportation iilable 
mid this expense saved one day’s time . . 
look steamboat Hodge Navigation Co., from Jlolson to 
Kalispell, ped cash, coupon attached... 


ere ee (Kalispell). 

Paxi to hotel (K MINT. «5s nscancecesn 
‘Taxi from hotel to train ( Kalis pell).. ; 
Left Kalispell for Spokane, Wash G.N.R.R : 
Pullman, Kalispell to Spokane, coupon attached $1.60 
Tip to Pullman porter 
Bus to hotel, Spokane... .. ae 
Left Spokane for Seattle, G. N. R.R 
a Spokane to Seattle, $1 

usto train, Spokane . 

Tip to Pullman porter. , 

Tip to station porter, handling  offici: ial bas vvage 
Taxi to hotel, Seattle, from station . 

Reattle, Wash., to Portland, Oreg., O.-W. R.N 


$9.45. 
8 coupon attached 


Pullman, Seattle, to Portland, coupon attached................ 
Taxi from hotel to station, Seattle. haan cnhe huene +oaemebees 
Tip to station porter handling official baggage 
iy Gs WI PON = 55 oda cnn as'e 


1 ip to station porter, } orth nd, } ramdling offick al bag r9A9P 
‘Taxi from station to hotel, Portland. 

Lett Portland for San Francisco, 5. PR. 

Pullman, Portland, Oreg., to Oakland, ¢ 


ul, coupon attac 


‘Taxi from hotel to station, l’ortland.. 
Tip to Pullman porter......... 

ee a Eas ii eae , 
Boat and stree te: r fares, $tripsir ym Oakland to San Francisco 
Tip to station porter handling official baggag« 
Street car are,f San Francis¢ : Ts es 
Left San Francisco ior Los Angeles, 5. I’. R. R., $16.28 
Pullman, San Francisco to Los Angeles, 8. P. R. R., $2.50 


Coupon attached . . 


Tip to Pullma n porter visa dp dee ena ea ci setawewes 
‘Tip to station porter, Los Angeles handling official baggage 
Faxi from station to hotel, SOU DE 2... cnuxtwatoondavatete 
Street car farce, official business, Los Angele 

Ei ctinets> sktecdoddtedeuteanes 

Ds 3s. saanunemsiccdicstoduniaste 


raxifrom hotel to station, Los Angeles 
rip to porter handling official baggage 





Left Los Angeles for San Diego, Santa Fe R. R., $4.38 
Pullman, Los Angeles to San Diego, $0.63. Coupon lo 
Taxi from station to hotel, San Diego, $0.50. 
Tip to station porter handling official baggage 
faxifrom hotel to station, San Diego 
Left San Diego for Los Angeles, Santa Fe R. R 
Pullman, San Diego to Los Angeles. Coupon lo 
Taxifrom station to hotel, Los Angeles 
l'axifrom hotel to station, Los Angeles 
Left Los Angeles for Phenix, 8S. P. R. R 
Pullman, Los Angeles to Phoenix, coupon attached. 
| Tip to Pullman porter. 
laxifrom station to hotel, Phoenix 
lip to station porter handling official baggage 
a from hotel tostation, Pha ‘ 
oft Phoenix, Ariz., for FE] Paso, Tex., A. BE. RoR 
—— . Phoenix to Maricopa, hai to p ( h, coup 
thed, seat. . ; 
Pullmay Maricopa to bE! Pa WINONA ed 
lip to P ullt nan vorter 
Ti p to station porter handling o al ba 
| Paxifrom static m to hotel El Paso 
Sealieemn hotel to station, El Paso 
Left El Paso for San Antonio, 5. P. R.R 
| Pullman El Paso to San Antonio, coupon atta i 
| Tip to station porter handling official bagzage 
| Tip to Pullman porter 
Taxi from station to hotel, San Antonio 
Tip to station porter, hand official ba 
| Taxifrom hotel to station, San Anton 
| Left San Antonio for Fort Worth, M., K r. J 
Pullman, San Antonio to Fort Worth, co 
| Tip to Pullman porter 
rip to porter, Fort Worth ( Ler LOOs ip 
| Fort Worth to Dallas, Tex., and return N, T. T. Co., 
| Street « ar fare, official bu n Dalla 
| Fort Worth to Dallas, N. 7 r. Co., 
Taxifrom hotel to tion, Fort Worth 
| Tin to station porter, handling official bagga 
| Left Dallas for Oklahoms ¢ a 3. I. Beene 
iy liman, Dallas to Oklahoma, $2 








E 373 | 
E 374 | 
E 375 
KE 376 | 
E377 

E 378 
| ) 
38) 
E 381 
' x 

“4 
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TO 




























Tip to Pul a yrter. 















































THE 


Continued. 





Voucher for salary, per diem and travcling expenses 
| Number 
( ne : 1 | of trans 
’ — portation 
reque 
Taxi ation I l, Oklaho 
Tip | ma 
Tip t ation porter chandling official bas 
otrec r fare, official business, Okl homa City aénncheowesosenane sana 
EAs: < <hntnes nb nniccnee nemhiod eae anh tnnewns 
De eee eee eee eee eee meets -« ole 
Paxi { ) PiclalenmR EET ..cpasonccenesescce<é S etaina kell 
Left Ok i for Wi » Rs EB. Bie Bbc Boca bb ccccccse: LE 389 
Tip to 1 porter Official HASZAC . . ......20ccccc-clen a 
Left W ta for To; Tho nakasnessnoniechannth tas LE 390 
Puliman, Wichita to peka, coupon attached . .............-. LE 1942 
Tip to st porter handling official baggage. ...........-+--. att . 
Leit T a for Ka REE BENG, ©. Pasdba dds a ccccenncsses LE 19422 
RTE re 
‘Taxi from station to | uy Kansas City . 
Taxi from hotel to stat Kansas City i 
Tip t ation porter | sailing official baggage . . . .. i 
Left Ka i a ior > Louis, C. & A. R. R. $8.40 ILE 194 
Pullmar 3 City to St. cad ,$2, coupon attached... ......}LE 1942 





Tipt ition porter h andling official baggage . 
Taxi from statiou to hote EE... ain tilda dunkebs-eeanil 

Strect St Lous, oficial busines 

Taxi from hotel to station, § nous _— 

Loft St. Louis for Memphis, ¥. R ED nn a .|LE | 
Pullman, &t. Louis te Memphis, $2 coupon attached LE 19426 | 
Tip to station porter handling official baggage 

Tip to Pullman IN i'n: sdetails anciens eine eovececsleseencns 
Taxi from station to hotel, “Memphis. halite inl tat in aii eine 
Tip to station porter hi indling official ba GUAGE... coccccccccccesfsoncosancs 
Car fare, official business, Memphis 
Taxi fromihotel to station, Memphis.................-...-- 

Tip to station porter handling official baggage. ............ sain nomen 
Left Memphis, Tenn., for Oklahoma City, $14.81.....-.. .| LIE 19427 
Pullman, Memphis to Oklahoma, $3, coupon attached . |LE 19428 
Tip to I ‘uliman te indbihatnian ss entities ta dniiitadied cubed 
Taxi from hotel to station, Se IIE non 0 n.oectnbanensnpas claneennecme 
Left Oklahoma City tor Little Rock, Ark., $10.59, R. I. R. R...| LE 19429 
Pullman, Oklahoma to Little Rock, $2.50, oe attached... ILE 19430 
Tip to P allman NR: A ae SF eae ae 

Ti ip to station porter handling official bagge Rs sniintar ne stiten 

Paxi fro - station to hotel, Little Rock. . rlecnasounne 
Left Little Rock for Hot Springs, $1.62...........-.---..+.++0+- ILE 19431 
Taxi fre ~ oh ntelto-abataon, LAGS Rook... .... .. ccccnncceccccns 

Taxi from station to hotel, Ea: 

Caxi from hotel to station, Hot Springs. . 

Left Hot Springs for Malvern, $0.66 . ndssee onal eee ae 
Chair car from Hot Springs to Malvern, paid cash, coupon at- 

cada i a a i 

Left M iver for Texarkana M. Se ete ae LE 10433 
Pullman, Malvern, Te Saleen Dt tone ee LE 19134 
Tip to [ i dls iri kh aca penne | esecenns 
[ip to boy carrying grip from station to hotel................-. oteecceeee 
rip to boy carrying grip from hotel to station................-- lonces- ons 
Left Texarkana for Houston T. & P. R. R.... me. . LE 19435 
, in, Texarkana to Houston, coupon attached.... .| LE. 19436 


iilman porter............. ate 
a ym station to hotel, Houston... .. eS ishenen 
Ho 1 to Galveston and return G. H, & E. { 19437 
Tax eee tatiou, Houston......... ~~ : 
LA ton for New Orleans G. C. L. R. R. si 19438 
Pu n He mu ‘ham 1 to New Orleans, coupon : ittache j E 19439 
Tix ullman porter.......... iit nN ia A Nal 
Tix ytion porter handling official bages aes 
ax n station to hotel, New Orleams.....................0«|-+-- 
la ym. hotel to station, New Orleans...............-esecee- 
riy ter handling official baggage.................eecceee- eoveee 
L New Orleans for Natchez, Miss., Y. M. R. R.............. LE 19440 
ilman from New Orleans to Natchez, coupon atiached...... LE 21651 
CaaN OG ST EE ieninianc inch bndtitibuitnthh is tbeiapbisindemdadth eeswnendl 
Taxi from st in Se, eee 
Ta I i hotel to station, Natchez. 
Tip to station porter handling offic ial baggage 
it Natehes to Vicksborg, % MAR. BR... ..ccccccccccncvncatacd 
burg for Jackson, . %, R. R.... 
on for M« eridian RI IRE 
Jackso Morin: coupon attached 
iy Pullman | r. bli iat cine thal de 
Left Meridian for (sirmingham, A. Tedites snes ; LE 3 
Pi in, Meridia Bi shanna coupon jo i vine aicdaaleasbl .|LE 2165 
Tip Pullman porter in Alabama................-cccccccce 
Tip to station porter handling offi jal baggage in Alabama.....)-------.- 
Taxi from hotel to station, Birmingham ................... snes vend 
Left Birmingham for Atlanta, 8. R. R...................ceceee LE 21658 
Pullm Birmingham to Atlanta, coupon attached .|LE 21659 
ye eae > mere 
Text frou SOGisets CO OUR DAIORED.. ... oon dniadesdcancccsencoas mos . 
Left Atlanta for Jacksonville, Fla.,S.R.R..................-- iLL 21660 
Pullman, Atlanta to Jacksonville, coupon attached ..........-.- LE 21661 
[jp to Pullman porter........... LECRDEE Adin tee Saban eess 
etree’ COR onto ceennnscnainsnisnsmaceniate 
laxifrom hotel to station, Jac xnony ville 
Left Jacksonville for Miami, F. E. R. jLE2 
Pullman, Jaekson ville to ck aaa attached...........-. L, E 21663 
bp bo FIO a. e i. bd tdi atdbatintin debian dh cbinncendaanneeh onde 
ij tation porter handling official baggage... .............).--0-.006- 
fen i i Re aati bbs “ 
r fare, official business, Miami | 
1s pinobel $0 WRN SEROURL. .......0.0500%deadhs veunnans deme 
( i for Ne myrna, F. | (21664 | 
Mia New Smvyrn , 21665 
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Voucher for salary, 


per dicin and traveling expenses—Continued. 


Number | 
of trans- 





Amount Character of expenditure | portation Amour 
request. | 
| $0.50 | Took automobile trip, starting at New Smyrna, across the State | 
25 and return to Jacksonville, from the 8th to 15t! Off. busi. | 
.10 No chg.to Govt. for auto 
| .10 | Tip to porter handling official baggage » Dayhene dinenn ‘ ath sin dio tei $0 
| .10 Do. a : ie a ie as 
10 | Tip to porter han Alling : official baggage, Jacksonville...........|........ 
.10 | Taxifrom hotel to station, Jacksonville....................sseclecss-... 
| .50 | Tipto station porter hy sndling off ial baggage, Jacksonville....!.......... 2 
ees . | Left Jacksonville fo vannah, A. C. L. R. R., coupon at- | 
25 eee eee Cane ALE 21666 } 
elnacennil Pullman, Jacksonville toSavannah........ de taebene -----/ LE 21667 ; 
iateeianealll SSO F CO DORN iin... scecacncccannieccsnes ss aaa wig 
.25 | Paxtfrom station to hotel;Savannah.................-..-sseccleseone 
junbia Tip to station porter handling of licial baggage, Savannah 
.25 | Paxifrom hotel to station, Savannah.....................---celeeee- 
.50 | Pip tos tation porter handling official bazzage enikeé me c6<<ieeticn 
1.00 | Left Savannah to Charleston, A. ¢ ere LE 21668 |...... 
.25 | Left Charleston to Columbia, 8. C 8 ne oe ee LE 21669 
.... | Taxifrom station to hotel, ( ‘glumbi er eee nnedmenithntinwenscet 
2.00 Tip to station porter handling offi oe eeaene. ? adsieidmmeaiaiil nakuaeiee een 
.25 | Taxi from hotel to:station, Columbia... .................2.6- abies oiein.< 
.25 | Tip to station porter handling of Ticial baggage. ha otha eeeiaedae 
.50 | Left Columbia for Raleigh, 8. B. L. R. R..... 2.22.22... LE 21670 
-10 | Taxifrom st ation to hotel, ‘Raleigh. si paecicmacihted 
.50 | Taxifrom hotel to station (took me to wrong dep: RR RSEBE 
Taxi from wrong depot to right depo! ick akdianad on daceeeee | 
of elt Raleigh for Richmond... ............ccerecescacnes LE 31931 |...... 
25 | Pullman from Columbia to Washington, coupon attached LE 31952 |.... 
25 Tip t » Pullman porter. .... a : atc 
75 | Le 3 Richmond for Was hington, R.P.& W.8.R.R LE 319. 
10 Per diem ends midnight. 
50 | Arrived in Washington at 2a. m a? 
75 | Street car fare, Washington. ade i 
25 
tetera eeee Mr. BLANTON. Attached to above voucher was stateme 
“195 | by auditor showing that $4.85 had been deducted from her : 
.50 | count of $747.38 covering tips Miss Densmore paid in Sout! 
“orenen Carolina, Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee, and Georgia, whe 
Ste °95 | tips are prohibited by law, and check issued to her for $742.48 
-10} despite the fact that she failed to show receipt for the $5 f 
“} auto stage from Missoula to Polson, Mont., as required by lay 
50 It might be interesting to note that Polson, Ment., is the o 
-50 | home of Miss Densmore, where the Densmores formerly lived 
‘| also that in addition to her big salary she drew a per diem « 
$4 per day in lieu of subsistence, and that where she issu 
25 | transportation requests upon certain railroads for transport 
tion they collected same from the Government, most of t! 
25 | foregoing items being merely incidental expenses of the trip 
25 | Pullman fares, taxicabs, tips to porters, and so forth. 
ses! Mr. Casry. I would like to ask the witness a few question 
pre Are these documents you have brought here official documents ? 
"95 Mr. LYNN. Yes, sir. : 
"50 Mr. Casry. Official documents of the Department of Labor? 
. Mr. LYNN. Yes, sir. 
wee 50 Mr. Casey. And by whose authority did you take them out? 
: Mr. Ly? I took them out by letter of authority 
Mr. Casey. A letter of authority from whom ? 
95 Mr. LYNN. From Mr. BLANTON. : 
"25 Mr. Casry. And is that the only authority vou had to take ol 
= | documents from the files of the Department of Labor? 
50 | Mr. LYNN. Yes; but I considered that. snfficient : 
| Mr. BLANTON. Hlave you that letter that I wrote to you? 
~ a Mr. Liynn. Yes: I have it here 
Mr. BLANTON. And you acted on that letter? 
oer’ 95 | Mr. LYNN. Yes; I acted on that letter, 
no | Mr. BLanton. And did you deem that that Jeticr authe ( 
59 | bring those documents here? 
25 Mr. LYNN. I did. 7 
S Mr. BLANTON. On this claim for $747.55 there w llowed $ 
there being deductions for overpayments 
Filed 5 Senator Kenyon. What was that for? 
Mr. BLANTON. Tor travel for Miss Jeanette V. Densmore 
“on | Senator Kpenyon. For Miss Jeanette V. Densmore? Wh 
~ | Jeanette V. Densmore? 
| Mr. BLANTON. She is a sister of the director general, I am into 
25 | They deducted some overcharges of tips. 
25 Mr. BLANTON. Do you know that? You have been informed it 
50 Mr. LYNN. I have heard that. 
Mr. BLANTON. That is, was the home of the Densmore 
| Mr. LYNN. Yes 
9° | Mr. BLANTON. And that is $5 for an automobile that she used f 
=) | Missoula to Polson? Now, you were requested to bring request 
transportation No. L-517736 Did you bring that? 
ne Mr. LYNN. Ihave. ; 
+3 Mr. Buawton. Now, Mr. Lynn, do you remember the time th 
.05 | called your attention to the fact that I would like to have you ft 
50 | copies of these numbers of these Pullman tickets pinned to this busine 
cane a Mr. LYNN. Ye : 
25 Mr. BLANTON. Now, look at those numbers; are they the numbei 
25 the Pullman tickets that were attached to that? 
25 Mr. LYNN. Yes, sir. : 
50 | Mr. BLANTON. State whether or not there were three such Pull 
95 | tickets? 
.50 | Mr. LYNN. I had them ‘going through my hands. I remember 1 
teat a going through my hands : 
aia Mr. BLANTON. Up to what time—about what time did you know th: 
.25 | they were in the office attached to this transportation, about how /0 
v ago? 




















Mr. LYNN 
Senator 


_Two and a half weeks ago—somewhere around there. 
Kenyon, What do you claim about the Pullman tickets, 


Mr. BLANTON % 
Mr. BLANTON. In the CoNGRESSIONAL RecorpD Mr. Densmore has told 
us—in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp he placed a statement in it that 


his sister on July 4 got this transportation, and it is in the Recorp, 
from New York to Atlantic City, on July 4, and he admits that two 
people did go with her from New York to Atlantic City on that trip, 
but he claims that they paid for their Pullman tickets out of their 
pockets, and she paid hers, and they were not charged to the Govern- 
ment. That was put in the Recorp on Tuesday, the 24th. 

The CHAIRMAN. What page is that of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 


, Mr. BLANTON. That is on page—this is from Mr, Densmore him- 
self—it is on page 1799 of Tuesday's Recorp. 
The CHAIRMAN. Tuesday, June what? 
Mr. BLANTON. Tuesday, June 24 1919, page 1799. Mr. Densmore 


makes this statement himself. He says: 

“ The records of this office show that Miss Densmore left New York 
City on July 4, 1918, at 3.30 p. m., and arrived at Atlantic City at 6.30 
p. m., of that date; that she remained in Atlantic City for two days, 
July 5 and 6, and left there on July 7 at 9.15 a. m. for New York City, 
arriving at the latter place at 12.15 p. m. The record further discloses 
that in proceeding trom New York to Atlantic City Miss Densmore used 
Government transportation, request No. L—517736, the amount of which 


was $1.25, and that in returning she used Government transportation, 
request L-51737, the amount of which was likewise $1.25, these items 
representing single fares between the points indicated. She paid cash 
fare for a seat in a Pullman car, amounting to 98 cents each way. The 
total charge against the Government for the entire trip was $13.46. 
(wo girls did accompany Miss Densmore from New York to Atlantic 
City, but they did not travel on Government transportation, nor did 


they present any claims to the Government for reimbursement of travel- 
ng expenses.” 

Now, Mr. Lynn, when I requested you the other day to bring this 
transportation voucher, together with those three Pullman tickets that 
vere pinned to it, what did you find? 


Mr. Lynn. I found them just as they are, without any coupons on 
hem, 

Mr. BLantTon. Let us see that; do you see where the tickets were 
pinned to it? 

Mr. LYNN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. The pin pricks are still in it where the tickets had 
een attached? 

Mr. LYNN. Yes. 

Mr, BLANTON. Do you know what became of them? 

Mr. LYNN. I was advised on good authority that they were around 
there looking for this transportation request. 

Mr. CASEY. You say’ you were advised by good authority. What do 

1 mean by good authority? 

Mr. LYNN. By the authority of the persons in the office there. 

Mr. Caspy. Who were they? 

Mr. LYNN. Mr. Page, of the transportation section. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. Do you say that Mr. Page was good authority? 

Mr. Lynn. I presumed he was. 

Senator KENYON. Does that transportation cover these two ladies 


o accompanied her? 

Mr. BLANTON, I will say to the Senator that I personally saw these 
Pullman stubs, and saw these numbers, and had these numbers 
opied. They were attached to this particular transportation witb a 


Senator Kenyon. That is the Pullman tickets or receipts covering 


three of them. a i 
Mr. BLANTON. There were three different ones. And I will say to 
transportation covered all three by rea- 


committee that railroad 1 1 
i of the amount of $13.46 that was collected from the Government. 
face to Atlantic City from 


aking Miss Desmore’s own statement, the 
New York was $1.25; she paid 98 cents for three Pullman tickets ; 
tickets from New York to Atlantie City is $3.75, and three Pull- 
tickets from New York to Atlantic City, at 98 cents, is $2.94. 


Loree 


v, there was only one Pullman ticket and one transportation back 
Atlantie City, and one ticket to New York is $1. and one Pull- 


“is 98 cents, a total of $8.92, and she collected $13.46, and left _ 
she 


$4.56 over and above the railroad and Pullman tickets, because 
llected $13.46, . 
Senator KENYON. Was this an official trip of some kind? ; ; 
Mir. BLANTON. He puts in the record a statement from Lewis T. 
ryant, Trenton, N. J., addressed to Mrs. Margaretta Neale, United 


ites Employment Service, Washington, D. C., and says: — ; 
I wish to advise you that I recall having had a conference with 
I Densmore regarding cooperative service for hotel help between 
w York and Atlantic City soon after the Atlantic City office was 
ned. The office opened about the 15th of June, 1918, and was in 
eration during the 3d, 4th, and Sth of July. It was open during prac- 
uly all of the 4th of July on account of work which had to be per 
formed.”’ 
Now, I will say, acting on that, I sent this telegram at 8 o’clock yes 
iy morning to Mr. Bryant: 
C., 1919, 


WASHINGTON, D. June 25, 


on. LEwis T. BRYANT, 
Federal Director of Employment, Trenton, N. J. 
I have given some investigation of your statement of June 17, ad- 
ed to Mrs. Margaretta Neale, at employment bureau here. By your 
ement do you mean that you had a conference at Atlantic City on 
4 last with Miss Jeanette Densmore? Did you have a conference 
‘ Miss Densmore at Atlantic City on either the 4th, 5th, 6th, or 7th 
of July, 1918? If so, kindly advise on which date, exactly where 
1 conference occurred, its duration, and names of persons present. 
the conference you mentioned to Mrs. Neale occur at Trenton, and 
vhat date? Wire answer immediately, as I am to-day conducting 
sUiagtion before joint House and Senate committees.” 
d up to this good hour I have never received any reply from Mr. 
nt. 
nator KENYON. He may be out of town. 
Ir. BLANTON. He may be out of town; I don’t know; I simply state 
I have never received any reply to it 


'  aeAR, Is that the original telegram that you sent? Was 
iat signer 
Mr. BLANTON. It is not signed in here, but I did sign it. This is a 


of the original. 

Che CHAIRMAN, And was that sent officially to him? 

\ BLANTON, Yes; I sent it officially because I was conducting an 
al investigation, Now, gentlemen, I signed it “Tomas L. Bran- 
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TON, Congressman,” and I showed in the telegram itself that I wa 
conducting an investigation before the joint committee of the Senat 
and House of Representatives, and I thought it would call for an 
answer from an official of this Government 

And up to this date, July 26, 1919, Director Bryant has never 
answered my telegram. 

_ Mr. NOLAN. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that there must be som 
limit to this thing; I mean that we might as well have an understanding 
right here as at any time. Is Representative BLANTON going to li 
allowed to go ahead with all this matter and go into the Mooney cas 
I object to it. 

Mr. SLANTON. That is as far as I desire to go 

Mr. NOLAN. We have the witnesses before us. Well, pr 
with the examination of the witness before us. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Lynn—Miss Jeanette B, Densmore vouche 


whit did you do with that; the little one? 

Mr. LYNN. It right there, 

Mr. BLANTON. You were re quested by 
transportation No. L517737, and requested to bring attached thereto x 
Pullman coupon issued at Atlantic City, N. J., July 7, 1918. fro 
Atlantie City to New York, that is No. 2304, Form 43. No. 6206 


is 


me to bring here a request fi 


a 


Mr. LYNN, Yes 

Mr. BLANTON. Why did you not bring the Pullman ipons as you 
were requested ? 

Mr. LYNN. Do you mean the tickets? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; the Pullman. 

Mr. Lynn. It was not attached. 

Mr. BLANTON. But up to how long ago was it attached? 

Mr, LYNN. About the same time as the others. 

Mr. BLANTON, And you saw them all? 

Mr. Lynn. The three tickets. 

Mr. BLANTON. And there was one on this, back from Atlantic ¢ 
New York? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Do you know what became of that Pullman 
that check? 

Mr. Lynn. It must have been taken with the rest of them 

Mr. BLANTON. It was not there yesterday morning when yon 
for it? 

Mr. Lynn. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. And you could not find it in the files at all? 

Mr. LyNN. No; I could not. 

The CHAIRMAN. You will have those in the record? 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I have those in the record. 


Mr. NOLAN. They are here by no authority of the department. 


Mr. BLANTON. I am going to ask the committee to bold the document 
as part of the record of this case. This committee h the authorit 
to do it. 


The CHAIRMAN. We are going to publish the hearings for th 
of the Members of Congress, and it would be very- useful to h: 
printed in the record, 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and then returned to the department 


The CHAIRMAN, Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to put them in the record, and this 
has authority to hold them until they are printed. 

The CHAIRMAN, Go ahead. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Lynn, you were asked to bring traveling vou 
ers—will you let me have the letter I sent you? You were asked t 
bring and to look up and be prepared to tell what vee know concern 
ing voucher for $300 collected by Mr. Harry Parks, personnel section, 
official station, Washington, for trips he took away. 

Mr. Lynx. He was in the personnel section, Mr. Harry Park 


the persnone! section, and he took trips aggregating around $300 


Mr. BLANTON. And where was his official station? 

Mr. Lynn. It was given as Washington. 

Senator Kenyon. Who was it that did that? 

Mr. Lynyn. Mr. Harry 8S. Parks. 

Senator Kenyon. Who is he? 

Mr. Lynx. I do not know He was down here in service not lor 
ago. I did not think that it was necessary for him, not being official! 
stationed down there, to take trips. I think they could be covered 1: 

| other ways, especially when they are short of money—could lx 


ered by correspondence or by the agent in the field. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Densmore in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD stated 
ihat the department had spent $4,000 in sending three men to Francs 

Mr. LYNN. I deo not know anything about that at 

Mr. BLantTon. Did you investigate voucher 20479 for $13.75 to 
Lillian Haberkest, collected by her, to Akron, Ohio, December 17, 1918 

Mr. Lynn. I did. 

Mr. BLanton, Do you know whether Akron, Ohio, is Miss Ul i 
kost’s home? 

Mr. LYNN. It is. 

Mr. RLANTON. It is her home? 

Mr. Lynn. Yes. She went home near Christmas time, about Dex 
ber 12, and there was a report around there that she went on 
vacation. 

Mr. BLANTON. Who collected this $13.75? 

Mr. Lynn. On the voucher it says this: “In the interest of thx 
Employment Service,” and that will cover an awful lot of ground. SI 
had been in the Employment Service about two months. 

Mr. BLANTON. On this $742 voucher of Miss Densmore, is an) 

| of authority attached to that voucher? 
Mr. Lynyn. No; there is not. No mention on it about official 
ness. 

Mr. BLANTON. No mention on it about official business and 1 
of authority ? 

Mr. LYNN. No, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, did you investigate voucher No. 27137 to Lilli 
Ilaberkost of March 6, for $13.75, when she went to her home 
(Akron? 

Mr. LYNN. Yes, sir; where she went to her home in Akron. 

Mr. BLANTON. And she did collect those sums on those vouchers? 

Mr. LYNN. Yes; and $4 per diem. 

Mr. BLANtTon. But that is not shown in the voucher? 

Mr. Lynn. And the same with Harry Parks; he got $4 per diem 

Mr. Buantron. And what salary did Mr. Parks get when he quit the 
service? 

Mr. LYNN. The last information that I received about it was $5,000 


or $3,500; it was in between there. 
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1 conn ion, since 
and refused the appropriation of $10,000,000 requested by the 
have any increases 


i there have 
Was Mr. Graham—do you 


salary increased? 
ird that it was increased a thousand dollars. 
have any animus 


not 
in tavoer ol 


is, if it is run 


vou have tixed ideas a 


them ? 


ail th alte 


Congress ? 


{nd how many, abou 
from $3,000 t $3.5 
heard that. 


he? 


control at pre 
up a voucher 


iy there for 
ything abou 


had to show him 


how him 


Philadelphia his h 
was his hom 
was he? 

charge of corr 
iveling around for the Metropolitan 
l most unreliab! 


Luther C. Stew: 


Mr. Grahan 


he is too, 
know whether o 
into this work? 


nothing ab 


from the linmigration 
1 know of Miss 


mon was a strong 
trouble in getting work there? 

They seem to get the work all right. 
: you distinguish 


a number 


think that tl 


1im the informati: 


nformation coni 


talk over wiil 
wrote to you? 
said that I saw this 


ihe representatives 
stimony, be permitted 


me that tl 


questions that they mi 


is fair to M1 
it + no more t 
have an 


am going to 


sking that they 


interrogate the witnesses I have 
nity to bring out this testimony. 
nee to interrogate these witnesses at 





adjourned 


Mr 


opposed to the idea of an Employment 
to the way this 
Employment 


Employees’ 


judgment, 


Department 
cross-examine 





the representa- 


the better way wou 
tradict him, if they can do so. 
we leave that 
My position is merely the same as every other member 

Member of Congress trying to get 


judgment 


cross-examine 


The CHAIRMAN. My idea in the first place was not to permit you t 
I am opposed to this procedure, But if 
committee wants these outsiders to come in and conduct the examina- 
tion, why I will not object to it personally. 


MR. C, A. BURROUGHS, 


examine the witnesses. 


STATEMENT OF 


Mr. BLANTON. What position with this Government do you now hold, 
Burroughs ? 
Mr, BurroueHs,. Auditor for the Shipping 
Mr. BLANTON. 
Service? 


Did you ever 


Mr. Burnoveus. Yes, sir. 


Mr. BLANTON. 
} department? 


Did you retire 


Mr, Burrovucus. I resigned. : 
Mr. Branton. Did anyone suggest that you should resign? 


Mr. Burroucus. No, sir; I was asked to remain. 








SHIPPING BOAR 


the Employ 


request tf 


Mr. BLaNntTon. Have you got your letter of resignation? 
Mr. Burroucus. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Hersey. When did you resign? 
Mr. BLANTON. He has a copy of his letter of 
copy of it—of your letter of resignation. 


Mr. Hersey. Give me the date. 


Mr. BLiantron. May 5, 1919. 


rector Genera! 


Dear Sir ’’— 


The CHAIRMAN 
Mr. BLANTON, 


Mr. BLANTON. 


United States 


Is not that in 


Employment 


CONGRESSIONAL 


s2nation., (rl 


B, Densmore 
1) 


Washington, DD. 


RECORD? 


Yes; but I would like to get it in here. 
The CHarRMAN, I do not see why you should duplicate it. 


Mr. Burroughs, 
yesterday—the CONGRESSIONAL Rircorp 
disgruntled employee and that 


llave you ever furnished me with 


furnish any others? 
Mr. Busrouacnus. I will 


Representative 
voluntarily. 


Mr. BLANTON, 


of C rY 


Do you | 


cerning that department? 
Mr. BurrouGcus, No, sir. 


Mr. BLANTON i 
that I propounded, I made a number of questions, and 
them to you, and you stated to 


Mr. Burrough 


whole service as rotten. 


Mr. BURROUGHS, 
Mr. BLANTON, 


Densmore 

the statement that you w 
me with eviden 
facts except when I asked 
questions concerning that department and interrogated you? Did 


furnishing 


I certainly did, sir 
Is that true, or not? 


into the Re 


Congressm 
any inform 


informati 


answer to gue 


[ propound 
or considered 


Mr. BurrouGres. It could casily be determined to be on investiga 
In your position, in charge of the transportatio 


Mr. BLANTON 
this $742 voucher of Miss Jeancite 
was it submitted to you for your 


Mr. Burroucus. It should 


approval of the 
Mr. BLANTON 


paid? 


Mr. Burrovcus. No, sir: it 


initials. 


Mr. BLANTON 
back into the department? 
Mr. Burroveus. The procedure 
Mr. BLANTON 


transportation 


Was that eve 


These transportat 


(interrupting), 


Mr. BourrovucnHs. Yes, sir. 


Mr. BLANTON, 


Mr. MacCratr. 


how 


And how many 
Mr. BurrouGcus, There are a great 

been kept of them. 
Mr. BLANTON. 

millions of dollars that have been spent by 

much would be 

applied, from the investigation that you have made? 

Oh, that question I will objeet to, of cours 


If a careful 


Densmore 
approval ? 


have been 
of them, but no 1 
They are disposed of. 

investigation 


come before 


the persor 


first befor 
owld have Ol 


required to 


filed 


been made of 
the department, in 


wasted and 


have a resolution asking for the data from this department? _— 
Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and I would go into these details for tl 


pose of getting the data. 
The CHAIRMAN. Let us go on with 


It will be a disgrace if it is not. 
the Employment Service 


it and ascertain whether an Employment Service is necessary. 


Mr. BLANTON. 


Mr. BLANTON. 


But this man 

with the duties, and he knows what happened 
Senator Krnyon. He says that the whole thing is rotten. I \ 

like to know the facts on which he bases the opinion. 

That is along the 

who was on the stand yesterday. 
Senator KENYON, 


I would like to get 
opinion that the whole thing is rotten. 
Mr. BurroucHs. Here is a sample. 


auditor. He is fami 
Ile is an expert 


\ 


by the gen 


which he ba 


man by the nal 


Hibbard who went into the service, and on his own statement 


earning $1,500 before he entered 
April of this year: 
April of last year. 
everybody was supplied with a desk, that needed 
furniture, or to watch the boy 
stenographie letters, in the stenographic bureau. 
not be drawing considerably 
of the men that went to France. 

Senator KENYON 


Mr. BLANTON 
Mr. Burrovcus. 


that he should 


that? 


Mr. Burrovéens. No; not that 


Mr. MacCratep. What is he 


Had there been time for examination, 
numerous cases of absolute 
and misapplication of public funds by Mr. 


have shown 


etting out 


Was he a prominent politician, 


getting in 
Mr. Burrovucnus. I could not 
heard that he was getting $4,500 


vetting in ! 


waste, 


last Apri! 


Ilis chief duty was to see 
a desk, or other 

tereotyped lctters, 
I feel safe in say 
$3,000. Lle i 


or anything 


anything abot 


Mr. Speaker, L a 
extravagane 
Jurroughs, who | 


mains willing at this time to appear before any committe: 
Congress and tell what he knows about the rottenness 0} 


department. 


After asking Mr. Collins and Mr. 


ind a few questions 


found that both had been intimidated, and it was ver) 


parent that if they gave testimony they 


would likely los 


















sitions, Which neither could afford to do, as each was mar- 
ied and had a family. 
To show the kind of punishment Director Densmore inflicts 


ion an employee who testifies before a congressional com- 
tee, note the following: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., July 7, 1919 


M. C 


THOMAS L. RLANTON, , 
8s, Washington, D. C. 


Hiouse of Representative 
Dean MR. BLANTON: As a result of my testifying before the Joint 
r Committee of the House and Senate relative to the inefficiency 
| irregularities in the United States Employment Service I have been 
‘ived of my position. On Saturday, July 5, 1919, Mr. Mason, Di- 
tor of Contro! Division, called me before him and told me that my 
y would stop on Sunday, July 6, 1919. 
On July 8, 1919, Director General John B. Densmore called me before 
and concerning my having given testimony against him called me 
mned skunk,” and otherwise insulted me. 
civil-service employee, and have devoted the past nine years 
life in the Department of Labor, quite a while before Mr. Der 
e was ever nnected with said department. 
| did not ir before said committee voluntarily, and did not 
evidence before it voluntarily ut when as a Member of Con 
ss you requested me to appear before the committee and requested 
bring certain evidence | felt that it was my duty to do so I 
only the facts I have insulted and callead a Har and thief 
e I brought requested documents before the committee id told 
I knew I have recommendations from leading citizens of th 
rv attesting to my good character and standing. I still have 
lence mm the justice of the United States Government. I hope 
will have it applied in my case 
to that the Secretary of Labor be 
my former position in the Bureau of Immigi 
or, from which branch I « transferred to 
Employment Service without prejudice 
Very truly, yours, 
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m a 


eC 


anne 
a 


been 


t j 


ress 
requested to place me 
ition, Department 
the United Stat 


desire ask 


LYN 
Depart- 


STANLEY R 
dismissal disgraces the 
he gave evidence against Director 
smore the gentleman from California has called him a 
on the floor of the House. Stanley R. Lynn is a Royal 
Arch Mason in good standing, and the public will judge between 
and Densmore. He established beyond doubt that Director 
had abstracted from the files of his office the three 
man coupons that were attached to transportation request 
1.51736, issued by his sister, and if 1 had not had copies made 
i, by which the Pullman Co, could identify them, he would 
have produced them. 


ihe above 


Becan 


iv. Speaker, 
of Labor. 


se 


nsiore 
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In subsequent hearings, at which I could not attend, while 
I more was on the stand he was asked: 
tor Kexyon. Mr. BLANTON stated here that the order for trans- 
tion, he exhibited here, and it had a clear indication of something 
en removed from ‘t He exhibited here what he said were pin- | 
On the floor of the House yesterday he stated that he had su 


ed his churge that something had been removed. There wer: 
that transportation request. 

DENSMORE. That is quite true There were some pinholes in the 

rtation request, and that transportation request was removed by 

ur clerks without any suthority from the office, and that trans 


s pinned to this expense account. 
He said in his speech yesterday : 


hn request wi 
tor KENYON, 


If they did pay their Pullman fares, it leaves Mr. Densmore in a 
position than before. Sir, like Banquo’s ghost, these thi Pull- 

ns, issued July 4. 1918, office No. 2357, Form 2, and numbered 

7 072, and 5073, will not down, because two and one-half weeks ago 
re attached to the transportation request, No. L—-51736, made 


Miss Jeanette Densmore herself, In her own handwriting, and 
her,” 

id that transportation request before us 

Densmore. He had that transportation request. 
KENYON You have not had it this morning? 

LENSMORE. No; I presume that the stenographer has it, 


later, Director Densmore, realizing that he was trapped, 
ced the Pullman coupons attached to another copy of trans- 
ion, and claimed that Mr. Lynn got hold of the wrong copy. 

» happened that at the 
upons I placed two identification marks on the transporta- 
quest to which they were attached, and the one Stanley 
produced before the committee with the pinholes in it 
ny two identification marks on it, showing clearly that 
the one to which said Pullman coupons had been formerly 


At 


sked 1 in 


plain why Miss Densmore turned 
man coupons from New York to Atlantie City 


} 
the 


July 


0 @) 


time I had copies made of these Pull- | 


her expeuse account if they were paid for, all Densmore | 


ya=: the following 


wo young girls were seated with Miss Densmore in th 
tickets were handed, all together, to the Pullman conductor, 
they were handed back by him, I presume that Miss Dens 
ill three of them from the conductor, and not knowing 
with them turned them all in. 
ULpD. Why should the three Pullman seat tickets be attached 
cpense account? 


UENSMORRE. 


They should not be. 


CLD. The expense account calls for one person and one trip, 
S 0 not know why they call for three. 
VENSMORE. The other two did not belong there at all. She 





_ back from the conductor, as I have explained, and she 
1 Simply because she had them, 


mmyrot. “Tl 


put 





Lit 


» conductor handed Miss Densmore 
ee Pullman coupons, two belonging to other passengers, 
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and not knowing what to do with them she just handed them 
in with her expense account.” She seemed to know how to take 


a trip across the four corners of the United States shortly after 
that, a trip the like of which few people 


have ever 






iuKC! 
cially on Government expense. 
DEPARTMENT OF LArO! SSISTING MO 
Mr. Speaker, on June 21, 1919, I stated that it \ a sl re 
Situation when we were «uppropriating $1,400,000 additional 
to apprehend anarchists, at the same time Secretary Wilson was 
reported to have spoken at Atlantic City from the same piatform 
with Mrs. Rene Mooney, wife of the convicted anarchist, int 
mating that he was still trying to get Mooney a new trial, am 
I cited excerpts from the following papers: 
[Daily Oregonian, Portland, Oreg., June 13, 1919.} 
Secretary of Labor Wilson, speaking before the convention of tl 
American Federation of Labor to-day, urged organized labor to refu: 
to support the nation-wide strike which has been proposed as a p! 
test against the conviction of Thomas J. Mooney Mr. Wilson told 
the delegates that the Government was investigating the claim that 
new evidence justified a new trial, and that he was devoting muc! 
time to the case 
The Secretary declared that so far the Government’s inquiry had 
shown that the judge and jury before whom Mooney was tried had 
conducted themselves properly and that on the evidence the jury had 
to convict. 
Note the statement that “ he—Secretary Wilson—was dev: 
ing much time to the case.” 
[Detroit Free Press, Detroit, Mich., June 13, 1919.] 
IIINTS AT A NEW TRIAL IN MOONBY CASE CATANET MA 
LABOR CONVENTION EVIDENCE IS BEING INVESTIGATED 
ATLANTIC City, N. J., Jane i 
Secretary of Labor Wilson, speaking before the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor to-day, urged organized laber to refu 


to support the nation-wide strike which has bcen proposed as a protes 


against the conviction of Thomas J. Mooney. Mr. Wilson told the 
delegates the Government was investigating the claim that new evi 
dence justified a new trial and that he himself was devoting much 
to the case. 
{[Chronicle, San Francisco, Calif., June 13, 1919-.] 
rED STATES SIFTING EVIDENCD IN STEP TO SECURB NEW TRI 
SECRETARY OF LABOR, 
ATLANTIC City, N. J., Jt 

Secretary of Labor Wilson, addressing the convention the A 
can Federation of Labor to-day, ° ° ° tHe said tt Gover! 
¥ 8 investigating the evidence in ths se onpnection with the 1 


ment for a new trial for Mooney. 

And at the same time TI charged that Director Densmore had 
spent some time in California installing a dictograph fn the 
district attorney's office in an effort to assist Moon , 

On July 1, 1919, my colleague from Texas, Mr. Harpy, spoke 
in defense of Secretary of Labor Wilson, stating that the abov 
newspaper reports were very unjust and unfoun led nd h 
printed in the Recorp (pp. 2247-2250) what he said was th 
manuscript copy of the address of Hon. William B. Wilson 
Secretary of Labor, before the American Federation of Labor 


Convention, Atlantie City, N, J., June 13, 1919, delivered to him 
by Secretary Wilson I raised no objection. I glad h 
printed it, for it clearly shows that every word in said new 
per articles is true, and that Secretary Wilson deserved ever 
You will note that he began his address by t! 


at 


am 


eraver criticism. 


Di 
t 


salutation “ fellow trade-unionists.” Note also (p. 2249) tha 
in advising the convention not to call a nation-wide sti t 
force Mooney’s freedom, and concerning such advice, he 

You may aceept it or leave it, as your own judgment tells you 

He. a Cabinet officer of the United States, head of tl D> 
partment of Lubor, and high up in power and authority ihe 
American Federation of Labor, leaving the question thus open 
by telling them: 

You strike or not strike, as your own judgment tells you is he 

Why should he leave the question open, when he adm f 
that Mooney had had a fair trial’ lor | said (p. 2249) 

Wwe oked into the Meeney ise, and in doing so ‘ e to fl 

lusion: That so far as the jury was concerned that | ed um tl 

iden¢ presented to it, it could have come to no cor 
under its sworn duty than to convict Mooney; that so far as the 

is concerned that tried the case, he tried it with absolute fairne 

Why did not this Cabinet oflicer of a Republic that stands f 
law and order then tell his audience, in which there 
least some anarchists, that the State of California had lawt 
tried, convicted, and was punishing a red-handed, cold-blo 
murderous anarchist, who had deliberately caused 1 de 
numerous innocent men, women, and children, anil 1@ serio 
injury of scores of law-abiding people, by throwing a bomb into 
a preparedness parade, and that neither the people nor 1! 
Government had any right to go behind the verdict of a Cali 
fornia jury and the judgments of the California trial an¢ 


pellate courts, nor to interfere with justice, law, and order i 
State of California by letting unions, ignorant of the eviden: 
attempt to free a criminal through strikes heeaus 

a union man? 


simp } 


was 
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ise, that the Mooney investigati was practically 
hen he arrived in San Francisco, “ and that no person 
with the United States Employment Service had any- | 


» with it.” He admits, however, the following: 





f th $3 was tr smitted by me to tl re 
Un I ft rey e har 
if l ho published W it 
Densmore sserts that his report “fell into the 


1 San Francisco, “ who published it 





Ly uthority whatevel! Now, the only pay that 
Shed said report is the San Francisco Call, and it 
Fremont Older, a quasi anarchist. Now, note what 





der says editorially in his Call July 8, 1919, con- | 
. : . J , 2 ? 4 | 
he Densmore statement which the gentleman fro 


Mr. BANKHEAD] placed in the Recorp: 





is! Director General of th United Stat Employ 
l not repudiated tt dictag h investigation of t 

f . Densmore’s letter 

nan assumption because 

th letter But 





th ce 
nec s tw ( 
t it ji lar it > 
rhe cor 
t { l, id 
I re it y 
I> the Call on twe 
‘ r he f that 1 
i j ij ] ( I } 
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I} stead of closing the matter with advice of unmistakable Q. Did you submit any portion of that report?—A. Let ‘ 
Secretary Wilson left it open to be further fanned } {P@using).. 1 submitted the portion of W. J. Dingee’s cont 
. on : / : ‘ | That was in my possession. I did not submit it; I was asked b 
eS ¢ passion and prejudice by stating: Densmore about the Dingee confession, and I gave him portions « 
rt that the national administration was to put forth | Q. You had seen the report? \. Yes 1 also furnished th 
Ww t purpose of trying to secure that 1 trial. and graphs of the ledger and the aflidavit of Loesch, 
with it yet. \We sre till work r ¢ (2 ) Can. j t ive us the names ol withess 3 who can t 
' i ; 1] conversations ?—A. George Parsons and Ignatius McCarty, 
. ‘ ae 7 tas Q. Did you s« any portion of this report as it was oly 
N t . a ry Wilso: aid: “We are still w King ON | together from time to time before it was submitted ?—A, I sa 
VW i 10t through ith it yet,” iz 1 io getting | of it before it was finished; yes . 
' ! n anarchist now serving his just puni | 2 ? ho ee - at to >. m ete 2 swel 
; : : ‘ 2. ou a pted j as a repo oO 1e Ojcia overni 
tentiar I hat authori V took it as an official d cument. 7 
\ . I this Califor 1 < eC » ¢ Qa. V don't you help us? A. I can’t help you to bring tl 
‘ it or to interfere Co a | \ uthor- | if. they won’t come. That is entirely in the hands of Secretary W 
1 : a Goheress has never thorized tl | All I have wanted was a new trial for Moone; I sent w 
| s Ss i ‘ t he t 110 ie] . whi hi . ad 
CLUE ia ‘ . : ‘ ‘ ed : | Fickert, while publis! ing the bensmore report, that I did not 
pe ( S a r on the Mooney case secre ti ry | muckrake San Francisco, but thought that it might lessen hatred 
Wilse ! no connection with the Department of Justice. | ™ —_ and bring about a new trial 
: . . YQ. What was the purpose of printing it four consecut 
. j Oe » n \ mnio? os 7 rive the oO. . . ‘ i B Printing Lour Or utive 
| I Mooney wa UnLOnIL cle ii - oh — I | It was interesting I was trying to fluence public opinion, | 
‘ Labor at more jurisdiction than the United | no fe against Fickert. 
Stat Health Dens it we 1 have where t murders r | Q. Have you ever helped Mooney in any way A. Yes, 
’ 4 ; : } | ) hi i ? le eC or b for I ] 
to be docto id it is yerv signi int fact that J. a way ?—A, I interceded for bail for him wher 
_ . : ‘ a arty 
ill of the Washington papers hi ralded the news only the oth Q. Hiow long ago was that, Mr. Olde A. That is, ob 
t Mr Rene Mooney, wife of the convicted anarchist, | a: 
Sa } . * 4 =e Sons Q I i "oO me to? : abor council asked 
failed to get an audience with the President, went imme . 0 v did you come to? A. The lal oT coun il asked 1 
; hae ‘ : . vr:7..,, | L could not raise the bail money for him, and I got Pete Mel 
y to the Department of Labor to see Secretary Wilson, | adyance the money to bail him out when I was at Martin 
¢ that she was always sure of an audience there. | mitt waited on me from the labor council. 
On June 24, 1919, in defense of Director Densmore, the gen- | .,@..4 committee waited on you?—A, Yes; asking m« 
’ » < oOou 
fray Ie} na | . > an = | yt in » Rereorrt vs : ™ 3 
eman from Alabama [Mr. Ba VKHEA printed in th Recorp QO. Why 1 d o to you? The Labor Party was p1 
Ss ement irom Densmore wherein, on pag 1799, REcorRI san | 1¢ \ rt} labor council did not want to be 
. . : . . . ‘ ; t } ¥ lline wi "OT 20 > } 
] ed that he became Director General of the United States | known I matte ey were willing to guarantee the m 
‘, ial ‘ item Os : 1 nih ion all VW ° O} i\ 
Kmp ent service in January, 1918, whk h duties to ik all of Q. Were tl labor council using you?—A. I did not feel 
s tin and it was October, 1918, before he found time to go Te 1 claimed him as one of their own, and y 
to San Francisco, going there on other business and not on the nt for Tom Finn and went to McD 


in not 





remember 


( A, Ic 
ten to the dictograph ?—A. I) 





ng, on P¢ 
I should sa 





IIe called on 





to see him then?—A, 
if submitting this report?—A. He < 
knew that I knew Secretary Wils 





and 


l very much interested in the Mooney case, 
Was gton sent him to me, 

( by « of the GRAND Jcrors, What is the 

that shows that Mooney did not get a f: tr 

Ans r by Mr. OLpEr. Nothing 

Q. Did you receive this report from anyone now in 3: I 
+a 

Now, Mr. Speaker, can any one escape the con 


got that report direct from John B 


remo! Older 

mol On June 20, 1919, I introduced resolution No 
require Secretary Wilson to furnish Congress with s 
more report and a statement of all activities by the | 


t in behalf of Mooney, and expense thereof, 
the Committee on Labor. Under the H« 
been privilegec ll it up on June 2 


rimnen 


referred to 


would have 


“4 





( 
l to « 





Committee on Labor reported it June 27 with a 
that would have left the matter to the discretion of S 
Wilson. I opposed all such amendments, assertil 

tary Wilson would never produce this report until hi 

to do so, as he had refused to give copies to several Co 
who asked for it. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr 
the chairman of the Labor Committee, showed that 

ing the resolution he had had Secretary Wilson before | 
showed a llingness to comply without direction, | 
ceeded in defeating all such amendments, and the res 





27. Days and weeks ]} without 
any intention I 


g¢ precedents, on Ju! 


assed, 
ly with the d 
20, 1919, I int 


iti 


ating to ce 


(‘or ress, 


second resolution, No. 185, as follows: 
[H. Res. 185 66th Cong., In t HH f XK 
July 19, 1919. Mr. Bi submitted followi 











half 


rhomas J 





Said 















imprisonment. has any employee of said Department of Labor had with 
the said case of Thomas J. Mooney, stating such activities in detail, the 
purposes thereof, the expense itemized in connection therewith that bas 
been paid or is to be paid by the Government, and u-pon what authority 
of law, attaching copies of all reports made to the Department of Labor 
oncerning said case. 

“(3) What requests on the Department of Labor, if any, have been 
nade by a grand jury or a court in California for said John B. Dens- 
more to appear in California to give evidence, and what action concern 





same was taken by the Department of Labor.” 

(2) Resolved further, 'Tnat said Secretary of Labor be, and he 1 
here directed to furnish forthwith to the House of Representatives 
} ts called for 





n the said H. Res. 128, set forth above, as passed 


1919. 
The newspapers immediately reported that under my privile 
[ would call this resolution up for action as soon as the si 
ys expired, and intimated that the House might hold Secre- 


une 26, 


eae) 


x 


ry Wilson in contempt This got immediate action, for on 
ly 23, 1919, the Speaker of the House of Representatives re- 


ived from Secretary W. B. Wilson, of the Department of 


La- 
r, a2 communication dated July 1919, accompanying t 


hye 
ih 


——y 


ismore report on the Mooney case. Note the following ex 
‘pts from Secretary Wilson’s letter: 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
Washingt July 
: I have the hone to a nowledge the receipt of attes I 
Lou esojution 12 lated June 27, 1919, calling upon the 
of Labor for information relative to the connection of certair i 
department's employs with the case of Thomas J. Mooney, v 
ng a lif I participation in the Preparedness Day bom 
yn of July it San Francisco, Calif 
























epter r, 1917, ease of Thomas J. Mooney had beco not 
riminal cas bt international and a labor case. A ong 
nained purely nal case it was not matter with wt 
E Government had any right to interfere Diplomati or 
ndence indicated that the Mooney case was being used in for 
S, particularly in Russia, us a means of destroying the friendly 
s between this peopie and the people of Russia, and 
Te mduct of the war Labor strikes taking | e 
t l means of influencing the jud and exect 
ori distur the ndustrial situat! thro rt 
Tanuar 1918, Mr. D more W ippointed Director ¢ 
viy crea d Emp V nie eel ut h was I re f r 
immigration s than anyone else he was directed to pi 
-an ancisco Wi ) those cas came up for trial in November 
‘ At that 1e the nmig tion inspector referred » pila ] 
i repo whict transmitted to me. A copy of the eport 
h at hed 
‘ er 25, 191 I received a telegra from William TI. M 
man of the zg nd ! ( tl tv and county of Sa fr 
ie to ij Afr B Densmore to return to 8S . 
irp ssis f ie grand ry in the it 
tain charges of corrupt co 1ined in his report : 
1918, I received a telegram fre Edmund P. Mog: iding 
of the Superior Court of San Francisco, asking me c ct Mr 
re to go to San Francisco immediately and report to Fore i 
Hi. MeCarthy of the grand jury and become a witness befi 
I I declined te direct Mr. Densmore to return to San I i 
that purpos rst, because t g ad jury ad been in n 
ssion for about x month with District Attorney Fic rt 
adviser during at mie Fickert was reflected upon by the 
report 


concerning the activities of himself and employees of the 


Department in behalf of Mooney since his death penalty 
imuted to life imprisonment, Secretary Wilson said: 
the ters 


not deemed compatible with public in st to disclose at 


its activities. 
other words he followed the example of 
he grand jury, and declined to answer. 
| concerning the demand of Congress for an itemized state 
if the amount of money spent by the Department of Labor 


Hremont Older be- 


ul 
lf of Mooney, Secretary Wilson again said: 
not deemed compatible with the public interest to itemize this 
nt at this time, 
in, like Fremont Older, he declined to answer, or in other 
told Congress “to go to the devil,” as it had nothing 
ith the spending of public money in behalf of anarchists. 
let us see whether Secretary Wilson and John B. Dens- 
ave been frank with us, in asserting that Densmore went 
rnia on immigration matters and had nothing to 
report, other than sending it for inspectors, 
following excerpts: 


al 
‘ 


uv 


iking this 


’ Tne Mooney Case. 


ADDRESSED TO THE SI \BOR BY J. B, DENSME 


CRETARY OF I . 
DIRECTOR GPNERAL OF BMPLOYMENT. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF., November 1, 1 
b. WILSON, 
y of Labor, Washington, D. C. 
Pursuant to instructions received from time to time during the 
x months, I have the honor to report that I have conducted a 


altogether informa! inquiry into the Mooney and 
bmit herewith the results of my investigation. Before enter- 
recital of the various steps pursued in carrying out the opera 


ight be well to call attention to a number of peculiar features 


case 


beg 









eharacterized this case from the beginning, in order that 
be bo misconception, either as to the issues involved or as to 
ity which arose fer the employment on the part of the investi- 





R« 


mewhat unusual methods of obtaining information, 
face and in its narrowest aspect the Mooney case may be 
» of the people of the State of California i 





inst 
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Thomas J. Mooney and certain ether defendants, four in number, 
charged with perpetrating bomb outrage in the city of San Fran- 
cisco during the Prepared LD parad on July 22, 1916, thereby 
causing the deaths of 9 or 10 persons and the injury of numerous 
others. Of the five defendants, four have been tried Two of these, 
Mooney and Warren K. Billings, were found guilty, Mooney now eing 
under sentence of death and Killings serving a life term in the pent- 
tenitary ; the other two, Mrs. Thomas J. Mooney and Israel Wel! herg, 
were acquitted. The case ainst the fifth defendant, Edward D. Nolan, 
has virtually been dropped for lack of evider . All five of these persons 
lave been more or less prominently identified with the unionmlabor f 
ent in San Francisco. 

It was charged by the prosecution that these five defendants we n! 
mated by anarchistic motives and that the bemb explosion wt } é 
were alleged to have planned ond consummated was the climax of a 
carefully laid plet to strike a blow at existing secia! and political t 
1 ens and intimidate all those who were in any way concerned ith 
[ ing the country in a state of military preparedness 

ny investigation of the Mooney case I have kept these fa ell 
proceeded on the theory that an unwarranted att: pon 
with a premeditated and deliberate i ntien t i ire 
union labor generally - = & 
ative plan was to proceed secretly, with br wo 
men, and make no move that wou'd attract attention ~~ Se 

It was therefore decided to work se tly. 

I had at this time trusted assistants in San Francis it 
th however, the ¢« yn 
oO n . < . It 3 

on to install . 
a fr. Char M | rt. 
rh gz to the f that I rt 
¢ ors on t! u of 
he ch « one ¢ 
j li ne was fin inst 
I neve! divulged ~ Oo xg purpose could be 
a re | of the facts, interesting as th are. Some ‘ f 
cultic ivolved will be gained when it is tated that ° 
‘ s of reful and clever work w equired bef tr ‘ 
‘ let id tl i tu operation 

} rt « i he Hall of i very | roe 
4 t co the bu g the pmoet floor See 
Dy A.) It is ghted b ! vindow ‘ 
ie uth Squ to th west, tl he mitnge Me t i 
t] th The district attern \ ‘ 

f the roon tween the tw w } Les } 
roo Ifa a lare long tab I i 
‘ loor i ble, in pictr que i exh 
) te tp ac t rth I V W ie M Me ‘ 4 

h quted ag rs and dynamite 

I taphone purp th ath I ni 
kK teams and t ears, ft ¥ or e 
( lren playin ind the Robert Loeuis § , 
th : ite hese other sounds fi Ke t et 

i with the voices of t ‘ g th e! 
i f was abc > 0) a D 
¥ vol a ‘ nee f , abs F i 
t iw not W isfactory 

( able exy nent wa thus juired to ag the « 

micre pl me to the j; ullar n f na ifilng s 
rving out various combinations of | ries, resistance 

v e and receive nd mak eral novel p eme 
before attempted in simliar linge , & final satisfac 
was at last : ieved 

| LOW tte y I t t i of f ! 

ed th ch t e ¢ ] chine than ft n I : [ 
trar t int ody of this report It is lengthy, it at th 
time it luminating ; and digest, paraphrase, « oridgmer 
[ ' t ‘ vy eit he t itmoxphere of the dist at 
torney fice ¢ f of the record Itself In rf 
the importance of the is not believed that further apo re 
necest for this intro n of what in other eir metance h 
be considered an onscionably iong and detailed acc« t 

I neous and not ¢ interesting conversatien 

I order to complete pre marks, tt might be we 
tt the conversations il following transcript were all overhe 
two or more persé S iH } j three, ugh sometimes by mor 
three For the sake of clearness it has been thought best te insert . 
notes of explanation wherever necessary ; these are invariably ¢g in 

kets Wherever the conversation was obscure o innanodi the 

‘t is noted In the telephone conversations, both veices ceu 
be heard Sometimes, however, the microphone falled to transi b 
voice at the far end of of the line 

And, Mr. Speaker, as stated by Fremont Older, in reply to the 
srand juror’s question, there is absolutely nething in al of 


these dictegraph conversations, Densmore’s 


vs that Mooney did not get 


or in report, that 
a fair trial, and there is nothing 


sho 


therein warranting a new trial Secretary Wilson admitted th 
in his speech at Atlantic City, when he said: 

We looked into the Mooney case, and in doipg so we came to t! OI 
clusion That so far ; the jury was concerned that agKed 
evidence presented to it, it could have come to no other concinsik 
its sworn duty than to convict Mooney; that so far as the Ju 
concerned that tried the ease, he tried it with absolute fairness. 

And Mr. Speaker, as may be reasonably deducted from I 
Older’s testimony before the grand jury and the other f 
whole Densmore dictograph installation and report was a 
up pure and simple, between Densmore, Fremont O 
anarchist sympathizers to create public sympathy in fa 
Mooney. Fremont Older says he is an old friend of Seers 
Wilson. He says that parties in Washingten sent Dens 
him. Who connected with Densmore in Wa t ! 
Secretary Wilson knew Fremont Older and knev at he 
be a Mooney helper? Why the necessity « ich secre 
vestigating, as Densmore says was imperat WV 1 on the 

November 1, 1918, hen Densmore signed and dated j 
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Older, a newspape and dis- 


r man 
fy 


fully with him? Other than from Densmore 
m could Fremont Older have gotten ap au- 
copy of this very important secret report? 
aker, this report. published by Fremont Older is an 


Ol 


Congress. 


Go 
1 








for word, of this official report Secretary Wil- 
Why did Densmore handle it that way? 
vernment official, the Director General the 
nployment Service, drawing $6,000 and travel 
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besides $4 per diem in lieu of subsistence, and who 
per ; 
to r his own ry to $7,500 had I not killed his 
) appropriation, ruthlessly and deliberately violate the 
f California, by tapping wires and then compound- 
by violating another felony law in burglarizing the 
tor! ‘s office and other oflices in the California de- 
of justice, not to assist in catching al hists, but 
to ist in turning loose a convicted anarchist guilty 
blooded murder of innocent men and women? 
lictment John B. Densmore must answer. And 
aT ry Wilson condoned these crimes by refusing to 
1 to California law? Is Secretary Wilson in 
yal law enforcement? Why does he think an ex- 
d be made for the Anarchist Mooney simply because 
mber of a labor union? Suppose when a doctor 
doctors would demand his release or they 
Suppose when a lawyer commiis crime all law 
al his releas wr they would strike 
i farmer commits crime all farm would say, 
] or we wi Li and quit raisit food to feed 
such tommyrot! Simply because Lenin and 
al I Ru ac of this « y the release 
must Secretary Wi ! ‘cede by asserting that the 
bomnb murdet ises to be criminal ca 1 be 
{ il lab ( affecting Russia, and with 
it] y of law « rization from Congress he 
1 the moneys t] I le breaking felony laws to 
his That is the indi nt Secretary Wilson 
the people. The most reprehensible act of all 
t Director Densmore ve to the ress on 
ult ly with the nding of his report by 
Wilson to 4 gres hi ] ded broadcast 
United States the assertion by) 1 that his re- 
Moc had not | 1 given a trial, when 
well that ich SS¢ ion was false and that his 
! ( l ‘ proving unfairness in the 
Being thoroughh f i every word of 
I'remont Olde hi ore the grand 
secret: V\ hi the American 
Labo Atlant { itted that no 
li | ement l ndered. But 
I pas ul disseminating 
{ I I I ATT( y 
‘ cA 
( ( SA Frane co 
qi ’ Na f a 
I hay been cs] liy energetic in obtaining facts and 
\ directly | upon the Mooney cas This course of 
] ! among other places, into the Department of Labor. 
u it those who were high up bere in working with and 
h x me r icals, including Mooney and hers, had some 
1°! iz ishingto1 1 traced it generally into the 
Lab reupon I diligently sought out as best I 
x l ‘ onvinced me of the large significan of the 
I ed in tl dep for those wl y tively 
t of extren re 
s s I I ! cht to my at 
} eq to! T V It nterest Tia 
I s in | 
nd ] is 
‘ h j i 
i 
i i y j W I 1 to 
f i \ . i g ’ 
rances i my ighe ga I a > 
( M. Fi 
District At 
‘ Mi Tr OF FAC A 
t! flice, Igna- 
i ra H. Rush, 
( if relegraph which is 
ul trol, and had this man (who felt t was doing 
t s McCarty showed him his authority as representa- 
1h nent of Labor) Mr. Fi private phone, and 
t s made that the phone was out of order W. H. Rush 
by changing the phone t nother circuit had a 
Mr. 1 rt’s office 
Mi 





kert’s office in order install his 
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We have been reliably informed that Leona Dunbar Esmond, w!) 
claims to be the common-law wife of Fred Esmond, since convicted 
Sacramento United States District Court for violating the espionag: 
with 4 ther I. W. W. and sentenced to Leavenworth for 10 years nd 


2 0 














who was also working on the Mooney defense, was one of the parti: 
listening in and taking notes and reporting for J. B. Densmore. _§| 
is also a personal friend of Theodora Pollok, the Lady McBeth of 
Sacramento cases, also convicted with Esmond. Miss Pollok is 
friend of William Kent, ex-Congressman. Selig Schulber 
n anarchist and close associate of Emma Goldman. Al 
Berkman, Thomas J. Mooney, who was very active against pr 





d on the Mooney defense committee with Robert Minor ( 


now under arrest in France), was also listening in. 


ness a 








The report discloses many confidential conversations between } 
Fickert and Commander Van Antwerp, who was head of the Navy 
tellige: Department; Capt. Watkins and Lieut. Holm, of tl \ 
Intelligence Department, and Deputy United States Marshal 


Mulhall, who gathered the evid and secured the confessions 


nee 


Sin e convicted 46 I. W. W. in Sacramento, who were the cause 
stroying millions of dollars’ worth of property by sabotage. 


further data 
importance, 

data 
tio! 


Besides the conversations reported, 

I telephone that was of most 
it is almost certain that this 

rent irtments from the det 


was spoke n ¢ 
and from the 
was used to try and ke 


: “7 ; ) 
ot criminais,. 
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aeve 





det 
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The report quotes some conversations in regard to one Yttu: 
and } reading the fidavits from Mr. Word and Mr. Nixon y 
see how the report interfered v Mr. Fickert getting more ¢ 
the Mooney case. 

The report was al sed to try and hav m ff on 

to I. W. W. cases that were abs to be tried. 

After the Densmor report wW hed the following offi l 
quested that J. B re | rdered to return to San [rar 
and substantiate hi Hion. William D. Stephens, gov 
tt of Calif U. S. Webb, attorney general of th« 
of (¢ ornia ; h, jr.. mayor of San Francise 





sid 


grand jury of 


n, William H, Met 


pr 
the 


San Francis 





of 











( the other hand, we find 1al Workers’ D 
League, who have represented for Ford & 
I. W. W. who killed the distric , riff of Yuba C 
als r » McNamaras, and now ( looney, and 
on their pay roll Leona Dunbar mond ant lig Schulber 
letter to W. B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, protesting again 
vi gation by the grand jury. 

! y Wil then appoints Williar l I ] 
of G. Stanleigh Arnold, to act as represen ive for the I 
of Labo 

Mr. Denman declined this appointment; and Secretary W 
appointed G. Stanleigh Arnold, the son-in-law ef William Ke1 
a personal friend of Theodora Pollok, the convicted I. W. W 








resent him at the grand-jury investigation. Mr. Arnold’s 
best expressed in his letter to Gov. Stephen 
The cause of Mr. Arnold’s decision may | leducted fi 


conn ndship for The 


tion with William Kent and his fi 





as expres lin his letter to Henry Twombly date of 
1918. 
it grand jury decided to conti » the 





rved on William J nstrong, a nd 
ted States Navy, who was especially assigned to 





su pen 


the Ur the Dey 





of Labor On being called before the grand jury said Arr 
refused to testify, on the ground that he had to get instruct 


later on the ground that he may in 


his superior officer and 
himself. 
The grand 


January 6, 1919, and 
William J. Arm 


& 1 


extended from November 25 
following witnesses appeared: 
November 25, 1918; William 


General U. S. Webb, D 


jury investigation 
the 


ong M ‘I 











yemoper <<», 118; Attorney 5. n 
Assistant Attorney Gencral FEF. B. P December 4, 1918: VW 
Armstrong, December 9, 1918: Mrs ginia Judd, Decer 


Dunean Matheson, captain of detectives, December 12, 1! 








Goff, lieutenant of police; A. L. O’Grady, assistant dist 
William R. Proll, detective, December 12, 1918; a4 
cember 12, 1918: Geo. R. Richards, detective, Decem 2, 1 
Hartman, December 16, 1918; Peter P. McDonough, De 
1918: Ben Selig, December 18, 1918; Edward FF. Bryant, t: 
December 19, 1918: Benj. I’. Phillips, December 19, 1918; 


1918: William T. B 
superior court, D 


December 
Groom, 





19, 


clerk 


at-law, 
Jas, J. 


Hanley, attorney 








cember 1918; 
1918: Frank R. Butler, clerk superior court, December 25, 1 
liam J. Armstrong, December 23, 1918: Daniel E. Anglum, TD 





Older, editor San Francisco Call, December 30 
December 30, 1918: Howard Vernon, grand 

1919; Fred L, Berry, assistant district 
1919; Ed 


1918 ; Fremont 
Wm. S. Card, 
rapher, Ja 


y v0, 





nna 
bu. 





January 6, 1919; Jas. F. Brennan, January 6, 
assistant district attorney, January 6, 1919. 
The examination of the above witnesses was conducted 
ney General FE. LB. Power, who was appointed by 4 





Attor! 





Webb at the request of Gov. Stephens, Pr ‘ 
in and William H. McCarthy, foreman of the gr 

he decision of the grand jury is inclosed herewith : 

The Department of Labor hi in its employ on Ant 


who holds a title of inspector of nition plants. 
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Johannsen was indicted in L Angeles for the dyt 
spirac He was very ‘tive in the defense of the McN 
Kaplan and Schmidt, all of whom were convicted in I ‘ 
dynamiting. He was also active in the Ford and Si . 
and in 1914 when Mooney was tried for having high exp! 
very acti in Mooney's defense 

Before the preparedness parade Alexander Berkman, M 










hannsen, and other radicals issued a weekly paper ki! 


















Blas After the preparedness parade bomb outra Jol 
10st active in securing funds for Mooney's defens I 
t the pay roll of the International Workers’ Defen L, 











receiving 
Moons y 


Paul F 


esentative and has always, even while 
. advocated a nation-wide strike for 
representative of the Department of Labor 
rly a professor at the University of Californi 
contributed an article to T. J. Mooney’s paper 
1911, which advocates direct action and 
of the article is inclosed. 

He was also advertised to 
which was organized by T. J 















senden 
December, 





sabotagr‘ 








the Industrial 8 


address 


Mo ney. 
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In 1916, Paul F Brissenden wrote a letter to the New Republi 
criticizing an editorial and praising the I. W. W. and declaring the 
I. W. W. a very live organization 

In 1918 Brissenden wrote a book on the I. W. W., whi pi 


wi 


1919 





heir 
In Paul I’. Brissenden appeared as a witness for the defendant 





in the People v. Bru et al., charged with criminal anarchy at Seattle 
nd from the newspaper reports his testimony as a representative of 
the Department of Labor in regard to the I. W. W. was the ba 
argument of the defendant's attorneys for a verdict of not guilty. 






In the police courts of San Francisco we have had several defend 
ints arrested under the criminal syndicalist law and in each cas 
John G. Lawlor, one of TT. J. Mooney’s attorneys, appeared for the 
defendants and requested the judge to read Paul IF. Brissenden’s book 


most noteworthy of these cases Emanuel 
+? 


People’s Institute, now held for trial to th 


are 


The 
the 


the I. W. W. 
secretary of 


on 
Levin, 














uperior court, and James P, Malley, secretary of San Francisco ! 
I. W. W., who was before Judge Brady and “Ml on $250 h 
bail, and who since has been indicted by the 1 judy. He took 
light and is now a fugitive from justice Paul F. Brissenden form 
ved in Berkeley, Calif., with his mother, brother, and sister. 
Richard B_ Brissenden, his brother, was a subscriber to Moon 3 
volt in 1911. 
When James P. Malley, the Secretary of the I. W. W., w rrested 
ured the books of the local members a «. B. Br f 
ime appears on the roll; also bh, Brissenden name is on the roll, l 
l name Elizabeth Brissenden, 
oO I , Ol \ ISTANT ATTORNEY NERAL CA AR tNBAUM 


Mr. Speaker, from a letter written by Assis 

Caspar Ornbaum to Hon. Jackson H 
Washington, D. C., on April 11, 1919 
mecerning Director Densmore: 


Mr. BLANTON, ry 
nt Attorney General 
Ralston, Eyans Building 
| quote the following excerpts ¢c 



















































ring some of the facts, which I am familiar wi cov 
operations of Mr. Densmore, * * * I soon reached pos 
1 placed no credence in the work of Mr. Densmore, nd 
erative, Ign is McCarty My attention has been illed 
pm which they wre concerning me, which are malicious l 
{ lyensmore knows self that 1 can prove in a most conclus 
ner that he did He concerning me and he did it f some u 
? These statements willful and 1 
IIe 1 to me on so many) r occasion 
inal to produce evidence when S ci l upon to prod 
1 lost faith in him and came to the conclu that he had 
for the attitude he was taking, and I still belie, t 
eople of the Pacific coast look upon him as a renegad I 
who has done more toward discrediting the administrat tha 
the other things t have ¢ rred since our beloved P 
n the I . ° . My experien with Mr. 1! 
ric ‘ iti ius Met ty, has been that t \ 
ind do tl dirty wo it one’s back, have a ylu 
fi tl tr I 1 aft the have made their re 
! to i the u Thi was well illus ed wil Mr 
came t n | I co only recently and in ffort 
vyho 1 one of the t st notorik rimir I 
States « wh for the sol d only purpose of g f 
i is state of mir of one Fremont Olds went | into | 
od of 20 years o! and tried to ring in, in a er 
I tters cen I former supreme court justic« Mi li 
The Henshaw matter had lutely no bearir I 
ise. and it is known to all of us who are fami 
t a San Francisco that Fremont Older claims that 
bt evidel fo ve and bas long looked p ‘ 
to the public, and we find Mr. Densmore yresu 
ential agent f ti Government, coming to th coast and 
himself in a most disreputable and conspicuous mat 
Fremont Older . ‘ I have been ry « 
ic operations of Mr. Densmore on this coast nd they ha 
sgust me but 1 e disgusted the whole thinking peop on ft 
( st nd he is not enough to come to California and 
dirty insin ions and othe apparently disreputabl 

I i S mat bli You n 1y rest ; ssured { 

Ippo! | ne of t city of San F1 
CASPAR A ORNI 
ME FROM Wil iM MI 

t] I< llowing excernts rom ( 

S. FRANCISCO, July 8 
IOoMAS L. BLANTON, 
of Representative Washington, D. 0. 
Sin: We do know that in October of 1918 a room w 
Balboa Building and three listening-in teleph rere st 
Pacific Telegraph & Telephone Co. and i the ] 
s Thereafter the superintendent ef the it th 
nd there saw three men in that office. tl 
ted the room was Lewis 
do know that the three trunk lines of our office were tapped 
} We do know that the district attorney's office was 
t a man named Ignatius McCarty) and that it was tappe 
ame time that these three men were in the Balbo Buildir 
1 different place. Therefore there must have been more t 
operating, as stated by Densmore, although he had to } it 
4, because he limits this matter to employment with the | 
Employment Service. 
know that the wires of the Assistant United States At 

Cc ar Ornbaum, we tapped. 

e also advised that Densmore had another wire I ng [ 
loxcroft Building We also know that Densmore’s nan W 
in the United States district court s a Government witnes 

response, and that both the court and the UWnited S 
criticized his failure to appear and testify. He did not da 


the court to testify. 
company’s bill for installing telephones w 
Building, with similar bills for the other buildiz 


before 
telephon 
1 the Balboa 





rning Densmore’s claim that his report fell into the } 

isher and was published without authority, we ar liab 
that this report was written up in the office of nt 0 
Call, probably by man named Gleeson, and that Ir V1 


ussed the matter with Secretary Wilson before he publi 
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Whe Densmore tries to mini? . , — ‘ 
gress he is simply camouflaging It 1 t ha i con out « 
one particular branch of e Lab De] I I how 
} lllegitimately spent 
| i money wa I e ‘ I I 
} that he thought $1 to $20,006 ‘ l pp 
|} Operations. I gladly assist ) | t ' 
| crookedness on the part of public 
| The district attorne stated tl 1 
} on this wire-tapping matt W t t ] 1 
| of ephone wire ta d i San I ) 

to commit fe y under the iv ‘ ( i 

Y rs, Vv y respectfully, 

Mr. BLANTON. And, Mr. Speaker, from the testimony 
| witnesses, M. G. Word and Fra Nixo L) 

Attorney Fickert referred as having been « 0 ‘ 

and the discove of other l 





trial of Mooney, 



















i 
| to use in convicting other dynamiters, the ; on f 
Densmore interf “1 with and hindered by t 
nails on their guard, I copy the following exce1 
| . 
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"He said no, that Mooney let only a few people work on each job. 

“He also stated that Fitzgerald, Berkman, Ed Nolan, and Schulberg 
had knowledge of what was going to happen in connection witb the 
preparedness day explosion. He said that on the day of the explosion 
Mooney rode in Weinberg’s car. 

“His object in doing this was to locate the United Railroads divl- 





sion, as that was the particular division they wanted to get. 

ife further stated that Mooney picked up Billings and took Billings 
fo tl scene of the explosion, and thet Billings actually placed the 
suitease which contained the bomb which exploded. 

“ Continuing, Yturriago said: ‘I got the pipe for Mooney that the 
bomb was made of, referring to the bomb exploded during the 
prepared day parade at Steuart and Market Streets. 

*Ytu stated also on this occasion that Mooney operated what 





he called his own system; that when be wanted any particular work 
done on particular zone he would call upon certain men in that 
zone to do it; and if he was afraid any member would squeal he would 
have a man come from another zone and kill him. 

“ Yturriago said further that he was always afraid of Weinberg, but 


any 








that Moon ad great confidence in him, and that when it appeared 
n the papers that Weinberg was about to confess, ‘it scared hell out 
of me” 
urri urther stated that a little while before the preparedness 
d parade, I igs was working at the Cadillac garage. s 
Yturriag ed Mooney why Billings was working there in a 
eab joint,” and that Mooney said Billings was there for a purpose, 
nd that the ‘whole damned joint would go up some night.’ 

Mr. BLANTON. And by sworn testimony Frank Nixon cor- 
oborated the above statements made by M. G. Word. 

Mr. Speaker, I have before me certified copies of the court 
papers in the case of John A. Roberts, plaintiff (assignee of 
John I. Gardner), versus John B. Densmore and his brother 
G. A. Densmore, defendants: cause No. 95030, in the superior 
court of San Francisco, Calif., showing that upon default judg- 
inent for a debt of $440 was rendered, the said petition therein 
llecing 

That on or a t the ist day of July, 1917, the above named de- 
fendar and ea of them, jointly and severally, by false and fraudu- 
ler representations secured from iid John E. Gardner, at that time 

I nd chief interpreter of the Chinese language at the 
Angel Island i ligrant station, this port, the sum of $440, which they 
mised t upon demand. 
Il, 
! t the Ist day of July, 1917 false a udulent 
ta , and y trick and device, the defendants, and each 

t! , jointly and severally, by false pretenses secured from the 

d John I icott Gardner the im of $440, which they then and 
there ' ] to their own use. 

phat e said Ist day of July, 1917, the said John Ik. Gardner 
has mi times demanded of the said defendants and each of them 
that they repay the said sum of $440 to him, but they have refused so 
to do; that no part of said sum has been paid, and the same is now 
adi and owing that the said John B. Densmore is the director of 
i 07% nt ler his uncle, W. B. Wilson, Secretary of Labor, at a 

lary of $6,000 per year, and G. A. Densmore, his brother, represents 
1 said Wilsor at San Francisco, at a salary of $5,000 per year 

Mr. BLANTON. And, Mr. Speaker, this is the director gen- 
eral John B. Densmore we have permitted to spend millions 
of dollars of the people’s money, and who, by the provisions of 


Nolan-Kenyon bill, would be permitted to spend $4,000,000 





ore annually The first thing that ought to be done is to dis- 
connect him from the publie pay roll. 
rATEMENT FROM JUDGE 0, P. STIDGER. 

Stid & §S ger, attorneys at law, 628 Montgomery Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif James A. Stidger, C. P. Stidger, John P. Irish, Julius 
Whitir ir., Catlin & Catlin, Penfield & Penfield, of counsel, Henry C, 
Kenna j 





lt > entat ea 


BLANTON, 
Washington, D. OC. 


Dear Si This eommunication relates to John EB. Densmore, who | 
tyles himself “ Director General of Employment for the United States.” 
Dens e is “wanted” in San Francisco, and has been warned 
that if he teps foot in California he will be arrested on a felony 
charge and held for tria with an absolute certainty of conviction. 
Two of Densmore’s “ operatives” have confessed to District Attorney 
Frickert involving Densmore. Densmore is clearly guilty of suborning 
pe 1 
Densmore boasted that his investigation of the so-called “Angel 
Island graft cases’ cost the Government over $50,000, with no result, 
except to prove him a scoundrel, liar, and suborner of perjury. 
Respectfully, yours, 
O. P. StipcEr, 
; STILL IN THE EMPLOY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LAbor. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, July 22, 1919. 


fion. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Your letter of July 14, 1919, concerning 
Messrs. Ignatius McCarty, William J. Armstrong, Anton Johannsen, 





and Paul F. Brissenden has been received. 
In reply to your queries you are advised that the files of this 

depa ‘nt show: } 
1) That Mr. William J. Armstrong was appointed in the Immigration 
rvice as underclerk (S. & T.) at $1,020 per annum, San Francisco, 


Calif.. January 19, 1916; promoted to $1,200 December 16, 1917; 
promoted to $1,320 on May 1, 1918; resigned at the close of August 19, 


1918; and was reinstated as junior clerk at $1.320 on January 20, 
1919, Seattle, Wash., which position he still ocenpies, 

(2) That Mr. Anton Johannsen was appointed an examiner in the 
National War Labor Board, at a salary of $13 per day, on September 


1918 


2, He continued in that service until December 15, 1918, on 
whi late his services were discontinued. 


nt L dis 
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(3) That Mr. Paul F. Brissenden was appointed in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics as special agent, at $1,200 per annum, July. 17, 1915 
payable from “ Salaries, Bureau of Labor Statistics.” Was temporarily 
promoted July 5, 1916, to $1,400 for three months. On August 1 
appointed expert outside the District of Columbia, at $1,400. On july 
16, 1917, promoted to $1,600; August 1, 1918, promoted to $1,800: 
April 16, 1919, promoted to $2,000 per annum, which position Mr. 
Brissenden now holds. F 
. (4) That Mr. Ignatius McCarty was appointed special agent in the 
sureau of Immigration, at $4 per day, on June 2, 1917; that he was 
made immigrant inspector, at $6 per day, on January 1, 1918; that he 
was made a special] agent in the employment service, at $3,500 per 
annum, on January 31, 1919; that on May 1, 1919, he was reappointed 
as special agent in the employment service, at $2,500 per annum, and 
is still employed in that position. 

Respectfully, yours, 
W. B. Witson, 
Secretary of Labor. 

Mr. BLANTON. And yet, Mr. Speaker, my colleagues, the ven. 
tleman from Alabama {Mr. BANKHEap] and the gentleman from 
fexas [Mr. Harpy], take me to task and attempt to defend 
Secretary Wilson when I make just criticism of him. 

At the same convention which Secretary Wilson addressed at 
Atlantic City, the delegates to which he saluted as “ fellow trade- 
unionists,” at the instance of negro unions a _ resolution 
passed condemning the mobbing of negroes in the South w! 
they assault white women, and the American Federatio) « 
Labor sent a copy of these resolutions to each Senator and 
Congressman in Washington. The newspapers favorably com- 
mented upon it, and within a few days thereafter the assaults 
here in Washington by negroes upon white women began. and 
you have hardly been able to pick up a paper since then without 
reading an account of such an assault. And the Nation’s Capita] 
since then has been a seething riot, with numerous deaths 
injuries resulting. The reason th are so few assaults by 
negroes upon white women in the South is the knowledge, sure 
definite, and certain, that there is but one result—speedy pi 
ment to the offender, and the good negroes in the South lead in 
the apprehension and punishment, 

And it was this same convention, addressed by Secretary 
Wilson, which sent a “brewers” delegation to Washing to 
mareh on the Capitol in protest of the Constitution and 
hibition. 

The following authentic statement has been sent me by « f 
the leading citizens of San Francisco familiar with the facts 

SAN 


re 


FRANCISCO, June 23 
Hon. T. L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 

Dear Sir: I read with great interest your 
CONGRESSIONAL Record of June 14, 1919. 

I want to compliment you on what you said and for your having the 
courage to say it. 

In 1916 San Francisco people concluded to have a preparedness pa 
along the lines of one that had been held in New York City. 

Committees were appointed and the parade arranged for, 

Immediately the subject was broached tremendous propaganda, headed 
by one Fremont Older, then editorial manager, was launched in opp 
tion. 


od. 


remarks printed in 


The parade was set down for 1.30 o'clock on Saturday, the 22 y 
of July, 1916. 

On the Thursday before an antipreparedness parade meetin vas 
held at a public hall here, and the crowd was addressed by many li- 
cals along the lines opposing our country preparing for war and « al 
of our Government. 

The Mooney crowd were there in full strength. One of the sp 
was a man named McDevitt. 

McDevitt, among other things, said that anyene who marched in 
that parade should be shot in the back; that there should be but o! 
flag in this country, and that the red flag of blood. 

What further was said I do not suppose will be interesting to you, 
but on that very day the paper edited by Fremont Older, published in 
large tyne a warning to those who were in favor ef labor not to march 
in that parade nor to be on the streets on that day, as there was going 


to be trouble. Postal cards were sent to many not to take part in th 
parade, 

The procession started promptly at 1.30 o’clock. After the head of 
the column had proceeded five or six blocks beyond the starting point 
on Stewart Street, which was near the starting point, this bomb was 
exploded on the sidewalk, against the wall of a house, It had been 
placed in a dress-suit case on the sidewalk. It killed 9 or 10 peo 
ple and wounded 50 more, some of them permanently. For instance, 
one young girl had her foot torn off at the ankle, The mother of two 
other little girls died within an bour or two, Many women and chil- 
dren were among the killed and injurec. s 

Within a very short time the culprits were caught, and they proved 


to be Mooney and Billings. : . a 
Upon Mooney’s person when arrested was an I. W. W. card and a 
membership card in a German society, 
Mooney had been editing a radical paper called the Blast. Chis 


organ was circulated among the anarchistic element, and the articles 


were traitorous and vile. 


in 1912, and 


Mooney had been a dynamiter. He went to Europe 12, a 
was in Germany and Russia as a delegate and associated with the 


radical Socialists and, we are assured, with anarchists. . 

In about 1912 Billings, who was convicted of this same bomb out- 
rage, was caught traveling on a passenger train from here to Sacra- 
mento carrying a dress-suit case in which was dynamite and whit 
also contained the clockwork and the fuses for making dynamite bomb . 

Billings was very cautious with this dress-suit ease in getting on oe 
train and while on it, so much so that suspicion was excited, and t ne 
railroad people put a shadow on him and traced him directly to @ 


saloon, where he met Mooney. 
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Billings was art d, as was Mooney. The dr 
nd d as evidence Billings was convicted an 
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ve Ti It . 2 ja k, to 
i. felony with a f neer and 
» Vv num so that it could be used in the 
Was goi vous which, when searched, was f 
fain large q losives, but he escaped becar 
re the explosive ele it and not the « th r paraphernali: 
ip < trials in Contra Costa County tbe prose ion <« 
t { convict him 
, } \\ ' will 
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rhe following are authentic portions of the report o 
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d Kelly, under Lieut. Fred 
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of Police D. A. White h 
r information on the charges was 
was ol of M Densmore’s assi 
! when subpenaed before the grat 
g 1 that he might incriminate himself 
) no report remains an unconfirmed and u 
There is no evidence to show by whom or wher 
mation was secured. The reason of Mr. Densmore’s 
ncis¢ as well as its object, has not been disclosed. J 
ctions may |! » been, who authorized the investis 
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the expense incident thereto a equally in dou 
facts are that with or without the knowledg 
repo filled with uncorroborated and nproven < 
tirely irrelevant matters, quot } i 
ils of one of the so-called Baker Street cases, \ 
at the author immediately fled and failed, not 
service of the State courts, but to servic 
as well, and since the publication of the repo! 
is position and encouraged in his silence by the 
t of Labor. 
regretted that any official of the United Stat 


permitted to come to 

















OF THE GRAND JURY OF THE CITY AND COUNTY OF SAN FRA 
IN THE INV ATI rHe RI ‘ SM¢ 
GEORGE I ( THERS, 
Presiding Judge Superior Court, San Francisco, ¢ 
5 Since November 22, 1918, the date of its publicat 
Francisco Call, the nd jury of the city and county « i 
ncisco has had under investigation the chargé ‘ municij 
tion contained in the report ot John B. Densmore, Director G 
1ited States Employment Service, to the Secretary of La Li 
liam B Wilson 
charges primarily concerned the offi di ct at 
the city and county of San Francisco, Mr. M icker | 
ttorney general of tl State of California was requested | 
| iding judg ol the superior court, lion. Edmund LI’, Mo 
governor of tl State of California, Hon W. D. Stephen a i 
the grand jury of the city and county of San Francisco to a t ir 
i stigation 
The attorney gen I S. Webb, appeared in person be re 
grand jury and E. B. Power, assistant attorney general 
nduet the inv ‘ ; At the outset Mr. Webb and Mr. Power 
rmed the grand jury that the investigation would, both by law and of 
ssitv, be c¢ 1 to the determination of the alleged misconduct 
1 alleged 1 n¢ in the office of Mr. Fickert Through tl 
ny weeks of our work, therefore, the sole question before tl rrand 
ry has been the determination of the truth or falsity « tl ‘ 
g n so far as they yncern the district attorney nd tl con 
his off 
t was to be expected that as these charg n l 
d report by an official of the United rnme that 
jury \ ild be assisted in its invest \ } ficial 
of h subordinate who might { n pl j 
i the evidence upon which the report was based n 
proved the ct 
ir. Densmot d ted and refus to answer ei re t enna 
} erand jury or the request of the foreman that | return San 
oO fi irpose of assisting in the investigation \ 
Secr of Labor that he instruct Mr. Densmore to ret n to 
I rie t} Hion, W. D. Stephens, g of t State ¢ 
‘ J Rolph, jr., mayor of San Fran ) Hfon 
iP. ran, t then presiding judge of the super rt 
fore of the grand jury, William H. McCarthy, proved ¢ 1] 
I i the assurance given by the Secretary of Lal in 
the governor of the State, under date of November 17, 1918 
instructing Mr. Densmore to put into your hands a « plete 
f his report to me, and I am also instructing him to place himself 
t your disposal.” To this the governor replied, in part, under 
December 2, 1918, ** Therefore, the proffered prese l Oo 
ol is necessary, and I request you direct him rt 
th to attorney general of this State, who will lide tl 
in all its further legal developments.’ 
Wilson, however, did appoint Mr. William Denman to ret nt 
I what purpose we are unable to state, b Mr Der : 
declined the appointment Subsequentiv, and for the gs 
purpo Mr. Wilson appointed Mr. G. S. Arnold, and afte 
1 more days waiting, Mr. Arnold, in a communica n date 
ver 23, 1918, addressed to the Hon. W. D. Stephens, stated t 
directed by the Secretary of Labor “to s that he will n 
time direct either Mr Densmors l s, M 
( iy and Parsons, to return to San r n 
ven for this refusal, upon which tt i t 
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appropriations | This amendment is offered as better construction than that 
asked for at this time. 

unity of the family and for home 
department discourages 
transient and itinerant 
should operate 
l thousands 
Employment 


I 


Service tramps, depending entirely 
them wken and where to go. 
junior department, 
for Government experts to take hold of our boys and 
them as to what avocation they are 





and examine 





: department 
he hearing before the joint committee that the parents, 
prepared tu 
ocation the boys and girls should follow, and that the 
ed to do this were the experts in this department. 
development 
eaking up of the home influence over our boys and | 
attempt to 


themselves 


persons quali 


individual 


Representative 





Deportation of Certain Undesirable Aliens. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT JOHNSON 


WASHING 


Hovsrt or REPRESENTATIVES. 


JOHNSON of Washington. 
Naturalization 
nts to House bill 6750 since 
to the House, 


iuthorized 
several amename 1 
ainendment under the 
> granted n Iw the 
imendments , as follows: 


9, after 1] 


» sustained by 


facts prese! 
to interned 
that nearly all ali v 
“l of violation of 
to be deported. 

* convicted 





disregarded as contradi tory, 
he provisions of the 


required in the case 


the courts might 
of an alien 
interned alien, 
n such a construction, for the provision 
lis amendment simply 
desirability 
immediately 


Was clear 


ed by law. 


ion of the 
internments 
eral is still releasin 


country 


Attorney Ger 


. ? , + 
redunadani 


in effect, in the amendment al 






any of the following laws 
rt in liew thereof the werd 


in the reported bill and in the interest of brevity. By adopting 
this amendment we are able to strike out subparagraph (i) 


Amendment No. 5: Page 3, line 15, strike out the word “ also,” 

This word is stricKen out to avoid possible confusion. It hag 
been suggested that, if this word be included, a construction nof 
intended might be read into the law. That is to say, the word 
“also” might be held to imply the requirement that a con- 
victed alien must have been convicted of any one of the offenses 
mentioned in subparagraphs (a), (b), (c), (d), (e), (f). and 
(gz), and in addition thereto a violation of section 6 of the Pena! 
Code. By striking out the word “also” the intention is un 
plain that a conviction of violation of section 6 of the Pena! 
| Code stands by itself as a cause for deportation. 


1 
mae 





{\mendment No. 6: Page 3, strike out all of lines 17, 18, and 19 

Chis amendment follows as a consequence of amendment No, 
1. The wording of subsection 2 having been changed to include 
conspiracy to violate these war acts, it is not necessary spe- 
cifically to mention section 37, the conspiracy section of the 
Penal Code. 

Amendment No. 7: Page 4, lines 1 and 2, strike out the words “Ss 
man antitrust law” and insert in lieu ti of the words “Act e1 


‘An act to protect trade and commerce against unlawful restraints ar 
monopolies,” approved July 2, 1890." 





This amendment is offered in the interest of accuracy. 


Amendment No. 8: Page 4, lines 3, 4, 5, and 6, strike out the words 
the fact that such aliens were ordered interned or were convicted of 


| any of such offenses shall be deemed to be prima facie cvidence th 

| aliens are undesirable aliens, and.” 

The words stricken are considered unnecessary 

Report No. 143, to accompany the bill, states that the measur 
| provides for the deportation as undesirable residents of two 
classes, as fellows: (1) Those alien enemies at present Interned 
as dangerous alien enemies but not convicted of crime; (2) 
those alien enemies convicted of violation of various acts passed 
in connection with the war. 

The hearings developed that, of the first class—that is, in- 
terned unconvicted alien enemies—517 are now held at Fort 
Oglethorpe, Ga., and at Fort Douglas, Utah. The number 
at one time in excess of 4,000, that number having bee: 
terned out of about 7,000 taken into custody under presidentia 
warrants. Many of these were paroled, and the paroles havé 
now been canceled. Some 2,000 were permitted to retur) 
Germany voluntarily for the purpose of repatriation. 

Of the second class, the records show that about 150 con\ 
alien enemies will be made subject to deportation upon the 
enactment of this bill for violations of the various acts 
merated 


The Seldier Settlement Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. J. HAMPTON MOORE, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix rue Houser or Representatives, 
Thursday, July 31, 1919. 


Mr. MOORE of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, my colleagu 
the Hon. Evan J. Jones, of Pennsylvania, has prepared an in- 
teresting analysis of the so-called soldier settlement bill, 
which I ask eonsent to print in the Recorp as a part ol mj 
remarks. Many Members who want to do the right thing by 
the soldier and who do not want to be misled have been mak- 
ing inquiries as to the effect upon the soldier of mrany « the 
bills that have been introduced, ostensibly in his behalf. The 
bill H. R. 487, which has been given careful attention by the 
Committee on the Public Lands, is more discussed than any 
other, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Jones}, at 
the request of a number of his colleagues, has given it and the 
hearings pertaining to it close and careful study. I think a 
perusal of Mr. Jones's views and conclusions upon this much- 
talked-about measure will be helpful to every Member of Con 
eress who is in doubt about what should be done. 

The recess we are about to take will find many of our col- 
leagues back home talking to their constituents upon this sub- 
| ject. We would not, I am sure, want to hand to the soldier an 
expensive and useless piece of legislation. If we buy remote 
land which the soldier himself will have to pay for, we may be 
civing aid and assistance to the landowner rather than to the 
soldier. If we encourage him to go upon land that is waste ane 
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unpreductive,- we may find that instead of benefiting him we}, “The sixth section states that the purchase price of these 
may incur his displeasur: farms by the soldiers shall be fixed with a view of repaying 
The stery which is told by the gentleman from Pennsylvania | the total cost of each project, and the price fixed for each farm, 
eads to no other conclusion than that the scheme which the ; tract, or lot shall represent as nearly as practicable its relative 
Secretary of the Interior has been promoting with vigor is not | and apparent selling value. It provides that the applicant shall 
popular with the great mass of the brave boys who fought for | at the time of making the contract pay 5 per cent of the value, 
ws in Europe, since so few of them seem to understand or ap- | the balance to be extended through a period of not exceeding 
nreciate it, and that if we are to do something for the soldier | 40 years, with 4 per cent interest, and the loan for improvements 
in addition to the $60 already granted him upon discharge | to extend through a period not exceeding 20 years, with the same 
rom the Army some other plan, more in keeping with his in- | interest. Iorfeiture clauses are to be in each contract 
inations and requirements, must be resorted to. And in view “The seventh section, to my mind, is rather ambigi 
* what the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Jonrs} so | The intention is, I believe, to prevent the transfer, assignm 
learly points out, it may be well to consider whether we should | mortgage, or lease of any right, title, or interest held under a1 
ix the people up to the billions to buy land which the soldier | of these contracts without the approval of the Secretary of the 
May not want to use. It should be remembered that the sol- | Interior at any time during their life, and for a period of 10 
er is expected to pay for such land as the Government takes | years after the contract is made, even though within that tim 
m those who desire to sell, and that to the extent he cole- | the purchaser receives his deed and the Government has no 
res and breaks it he reduces the supply of labor upon farms } interest, it can not transfer, assign, mortgage, or lea vithout 
iready productive and foregoes the opportunity which the | the consent of the Secretary of the Interior. 
{ soil presents “ Section 8 authorizes the Secretary to make short-time loans, 
. not to exceed $800 at any one time, for equipment and live 
stock. This loan must not be in excess of GO per cent 6f the 
We will have a few weeks’ surcease from the dead, July } cost of the live stock and equipment purchased and be repaid 
nd of Conger ss to think over this very unporiant matter, | with 4 per cent per annum, within a period of fiv . 
he views of Mr. Jones may be available for consideration | «The ninth section allows th Secretary of the Interi 






























































« the interim, I have asked that they be put in the Rec- | enter into a contract with any State that provides funds to | 
». Evidentiy we need light and skillful guidance with re-} expended in « operation with the United States, and 

to this problem of giving a square deal to those who con- | State shall furnish 25 per cent of the neeessary funds t 
ited the Army and Navy in the great Werld War. | retary may authorize the State, subject to hi ; general supe 
tepresentative Jonxes of Pennsylvania says: | sion, to carry on the subdivision of the land. imnpro' emer 


Some time ago I was asked by some of my colleagues of the | farms, and the aid and direction of development after set 
-yivania delegation to attend the hearings before the Com- | ment. 1 to provide for reimbursement of funds so advances 
on the Pubie Lands in relation to the bill introduced by Mr. | py the State. This section also authorizes the Secretary t 


ane 


ui (H.R. 487) and report my findings, without in any way | cooper: with other agencies to the extent he mav 4d , i 
ting any member of the delegation to the conclusious | yisahle and otherwise provide fer reimbursement | amet 
I attended some of the hearings, but on learning that | funds advanced 
hearings were printed I saw no necessity for my personal | ‘The tenth section is as follows 
e, and therefore arranged to have the printed statements | Phat for the purpose of carrying into e1 
estimony sent to my otlce. I have up to date read all the | the um of $500,.000.000 is hereby author i to Ye ' ovrint 





ments made before the committee and have formed for | PURPOSE or Ps 





a conclusion on this bill, which I herewith submit [ | ae , ae 
propose to discuss the phraseology or the constructio f . Bave suldied Us DIN - the lig pak - : - 
ill. I analyze it from two standpoints: (1) The purpose | ™€2ts made by everyone who appeared as its proponent, a 
ope of the bill; and (2) the application or necessity. rl t aim irresistibly drawn to the conclusion that the words “ na- 
ntains 10 sections r tional soldier settlement act’ in the title are just a wrapper 
HE BIL! | to sell the stuff more readily. It is a reclamation scheme pri- 
: . a : , | marily, although in the minds of many of its friends it is a 
EFst scction states that | provide employment 2G | feasible and commendable plan to employ our returned sol 
homes for (a) these who served with the military and | : 


the United Stat ace t] » fae , | and to secure for them a farm or rural home. This end is justi 
forces ne ited State iuring the war between the |{ ; : ‘ 1. 7 ie a ae ail 
; oes ee on a a Soae a ater vr it “ | incidental. The real thing that is to be accomplished under 
ates and ‘rmany and her allies, and former _ “Hs ; 1 

~ tate: and <a : Alls - , afl ‘the tit } 4 a ; | provisions of the bill is the development of und eloned «| 
al 3 Zeus WhO have served W Li Lutary al A Vall | 2 . . > . 
ann a th . tior allied asain 3 the Central Pow ere |e large areas found only in a few States. 

1 any the na ns ; i¢ age su tne Ve ili wers {i “Tt ic 9 settle is inl, —— a the inte a 

o have been expatriated, and for that purpose establishes | It is a sett i d princip! of law that ae Re - 
a a ee ee ee ee mais” 6 wae ~ sae, | LO a Contract is the best guide to its interpretation, and 1 

in the Treasury to be known as the ‘ National soldier | + 

; 








, Peri; i : of intention of the advocates or proponents to statute j by 
nt fund,’ to be administered |! the Secretary of the | ide to its i a ior 
; guide to its interpretation 
' € the I ' ‘Secretary Lane in his report to the chairman of 
second section AHOWS the secretary of tine uteri to ss : +1] : a 
oo 7 ; Saag Re cay e Seats pests mittee on this bill says it is drawn upon lines simila 
| i purchase, deed in trust, or otherwise, necessary : : rer : ; ‘ a 
Tw a ee ae oe ne ae ; eae m rh » OR = : bills introduced in the last session of the Sixtv-fifth Co 
far ani ae die dicate atonta of o withdraw. utilize. | _— a L Se : : 
on = “eg oe Sees : f i wa anes’ ao. | Representative Taynior of Colorado (H. R. 15993) ar ! 
iispose if > lands suitavie or suc murposes. it} fe -. oC : ‘ . ‘ ‘ 
ispons. Of PEORS Ants Sane . oe sentative Byrnes of South Carolina (H. R. 136 
o be paid and the conditions under which they are ac-} , ‘ rtment de favorable reports. al ‘ ‘ 
: . it Geparc_hien OPraulk Portis, anu 1 I res . “ 
sha be approver iy -epresentativ« ma the governor os . , ; on : . 
shall be a pee by a representati of the governor | poad the enacting clause of H. R. 13651, wh Se tary J 
State in which the lands : located, and an apprais« eet es ; “ae ; > ; 
1 1 . > ’ . : . Sis Simuar v Fiouss Al ‘OZ 187 I ( ivy 
ted by the Fa Loan Bur 1 and the Secretary of : ; : 
: F * Be it enactcd, ete here is hereby appropriated to be imm 
ately available, and available until expenderc n of $100 
i * absol l eon to the Seeretal 000,000 to be ex] ended I r the direction of the Secretary of th ir 
artos er a agar ‘ ! . navertal fo terior for the investigation and irrigation, drainage nd developmer 
es SS as See os may Provide r0l imp, arid, waste, and und loped tand yr the purpose of pr ding 
re mato! r development OL lae prejeci i NY ‘ 1 farms tl I rovement ‘ mé } 
ing o n public ro ‘ i them cone r oldiers and t title of tt J 
ind <« atior A sum not in ¢ of $1,200 r reclamation of swamped lan 
1 dra\ from the fund for impr ment ‘J “There are at least six other b oO i 
drawn must not be in excess of t! f hs of tl ter introduced in this Congress. I have read many ¢ { 
of improvement in every one the primary idea in thi nl of the « tee 
fourth section 1 the project si be « development of undeveloped lands and reclamatior rl 
itable farms for the support of a family, and, at the | or drainage or otherwise of the arid a ; ihe | 
ry’s discretioz t smaller farms, called ‘ workers’ | thing is the idea of the development « 
Dedication may } made fo ls. churches. com- | contiguous land The bil o the g, 
iter nd other proper purpos« Town sites su the development of checkerboard f ee 
I 10S ) proj ! I developed, | is remot 
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community-settlement idea is at the bottom of this legislation. It is be- 
lieved that development of communities is essential; that only in that | 
Way can we reclaim large areas of land that are now comparatively 
useless t contain all the essential elements of fertility when they are 
made available the lands that while they are not now available for 
intensive cultivation and successful use by reclamation in the various 
forms that may be necessary, depending upon the character of the area, 
may be made very desirable and very attractive places of residences and 





farming communities. 


n emphasizing this feature of the matter because that is the very 








of this soldier settlement bill—the community idea. If the 

th« ht on which this bill is based and on which practically all the 
l have been based, as I understand it, is earried out, no develop 
ents will be attempted where there is not available a sufficient area 
of suitable land for a good sized, comparatively independent community, 
and the development will be with such reservation for towns and com- 
munity centers as may be necessary to foster and develop and maintain 

the community idea 

‘Now, the thought is that after these areas have been secured—arid 

in the West, cut over in the Northwest, and in parts of the South over 
flowed or partly overflowed in some sections, abandoned in others— 
the soldiers and sailors will be invited to in the work of develop- 
ing and restoring them. They will be paid good wages in their work 
of devel ent, and they will be given to understand that under the 
provisions of the bill the men who work on the project and, incidentally, 
t who works longest on the project, because that would be within 

t discretion of the Secretary, shall have the preference in the sele 
t f tracts when they shall be divided. In the development of 
the ‘ojects it is proposed to utilize the splendid organization of the 
Reclamation Service, expanding and enlarging, increasing and extending 
t * * * Under tbe provisions of this bill as it stands—and this is 
it ‘ nportant matter—the Secretary may go into this work of 
development as far as he deems it essential to go in order to place 
t inds in condition where the individual can with his own labor | 

th for farm purposes.” 
The gentleman from Wyoming in this statement gives you 
he gist of this bill. He gives you the purpose and the scope 


of this bill. He tells you in definite and positive terms that the 
primary object is the development of large areas of compact, 
contiguous, heretofore-undeveioped lands, and that the benefits 
to Ss are incidential only as the soldiers are a means to 
accomplishing the larger and more important purpose. [very 
interested proponent speaking on the subject brings out this 
thought. 

rhe Reclamation Record, a magazine issued monthly by the 


soldie 


Reclamation Service, Department of the Interior, in its issue | 
of June, 1919, on page 2438, under the title ‘ Soldier settlement 


n the South,’ quotes F. H. Abbott, secretary of the 


ind Owners’ Association, with these words: 
Congress last 


"y Georgia 


“ Therefore, when year appropriated $200,000, and 


directed the United States Reclamation Service to use it in the itnves- 
tigation of arid, swamped, and cnt-over lands in connection with pro- 


posed soldiers’ settlement legislation, the South realized that a new day 


1d dawned in her agricultural development. for the searchlight of the 
Nation's great land-settlement agency was to be turned upon her agri- 





ral resources and potentialities 
“ The Southern Land Congress were so interested in the sol- 


diers of our country (?) that they entitled a pamphlet containing 
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“The last seven words are, in my wind, a sufficient excu 
to justify a failure to have any project in many of the 
Whether it is feasible or not is wholly in the discretion of 
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|} nothing more, unless the State appropriates 25 per ceni 
the amount necessary. The question as to whether a feasi 
project may be found is an economic question. The Secret: 
|} would not be justified in expending a large sum of mone 

; purchase large areas of land in some State when the 
amount of money could be used to establish a better, 1 
permanent, more practical project in some cther State 
must remember that the right to condemn land is not zg 
and if they go into Pennsylvania—and what is true of [ 
sylvania is true of many of the Middle Atlantic State 

to more or less extent, of the New England States ;: 
Central States—it must be a checkerboard propositic: 
segregated lands, and that is contrary to every express« 


| by anyone befcre this committee. 
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reclamation of lands to be Known as the 
It is my opinion that this tith 
this were a bill before the Pennsylvania Legislature, its 
could be reasonably attacked, for our court 
uniformly held that if the title misleads the act 
The title, in my mind, ought to reac 
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159 pages ‘Soldier settlement in the South.’ This pamphlet | from that same character of life or environment. Acc: 
contains the proceedings of the Southern Land Congress. The | the testimony of Gov. Robertson, of Oklahoma, about o 
Southern Land Congress was held under the auspices of the | of this percentage are interested in this proposition. H 
South Settlement and Development Association, Florida Tick | that fully 75 per cent of the boys from Oklahoma c: 
Eradication Committee, North Carolina Land Owners’ Associa- | farms. and that onlv 3 or 4 out of 10 with whom he ! 
tion, and Savannah Board of Trade. Every address at this con- | yersed are interested in the project. One-third of the t 
gress on November 11 and 12, 1918, emphasized what I have ber, then, would be about 10 per cent. Then deduct 
called in this report the primary idea behind this bill. The | who are excluded in the bill, viz, boys who or 0 
dominating thought was the reclamation of the cut-over timber | prietors of farms and rural homes; deduct fro s 
lands in the South or the reclamation of the swamps. The } who are 16, 17, 18, 19, 20. and under 21. for t! 
keynote of all the speeches might be phrased the following the contract proposed by the bill only in Sta ' 
quotation by Thomas W. Bickett, governor of North Carolina, | majority is under 21; then deduct from that boys who |} 
one of the speakers, who said: | a thousand or twelve hundred dollars in cash, for th 
Mr. Secretary, North Carolina pledges to you lively support and | that amount of money; and, finally, deduct the boys 
: Sy thy in the prosecution of this noble work You have the; _. : She el i oe here a Nill ak 
s South Atlantic States have the lands. From Virginia to | Cause of dependents or other good and sufficient reas 
t 1 ons of acres, now a wilderness, waiting to become a | stay at home, and I ask you what per cent of soldi 
! adise at your touch. it is my judgment that in the State of North | available for this project? 
4 n an be found desirable homesteads f at least half the * : 
! z soldiers who will feel inclined to take dvantage of the op- * Secretary Lane says he sent A ut questiol wires ‘ 
} Government affords. 250,000 sent out he received about 52,000 replies his 
| o quarrel with the friends of these projects in | Baire was inviting, starting out with a headline 
est and their enthusiasm or their purpose. It is a EY, THERE! DO YOU WANT A HOME ON A FARM 
co el ble purpose. These lands ought to be developed and FILL IN BACK PAGE; TEAR OFF; MAIL——-NO PX e RI 
broug m. Every effort ought to be made, but by “ The average American boy when he got this woul 
he res} and by the citizens of the States, to make | heading, turn it over, sign it, tear it off and ma 
vel of land respond in some manner for the | read a word of it, and even if he did read it th tl \ 
benefit o nkind. The point I make is this: Tha e pro- | acumen, he would send it in in the hope of get g Ss 
ents i ill («(H. R. 487) endeavor to create a popular ! for nothing; yet the Secretary received replies fro 
St me in favor of the bill by making appear that the | 20 per cent. It is my opinion that the most sang é 
pr ir hought is the employment of soldiers and the securing | of this plan would not expect over 50,000 men availat 
f home or a farm, whereas these are just incidentally | operation. The latest newspaper repert I have states 
a means carrying through a program of reclamation of lands total Army force, including Army, Navy, and Marine C 
in pal ir States. 4,°°9,000; the total men in the Army, 4,000,000; men Ww! 
Now, before I leave the subject of purpose and scope it is | overseas, 2,086,000. 
only fair to call this delegation’s attention to the fact that the “ Fifty thousand men would be just 1{ per cent of ul 
bill ts face—and it will be argued by its friends—says | the Army. What do you propese to do with 98; per 
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statement that the United States Government ip 


make the bros 
is net justified in legistating benefits to soldiers by voc ational | 
classes; that nny law purporting to be for the benefit of soldiers 
should be relatively for all the soldiers; that if Congress can 
justify legislation ef benefits to soldiers who by reason of train- 
ing wid desire unre agriculturists it can legislate benefits to soel- 
diers who by reason of training and desire are miners, or by 
reason of training and desire are mechanics, or by re ason of 
trailing and desire are machinists, or by reason of training 
and «esire are professional men, and ad infinitum. WNo legisla- 
tion should come from this Congress that is not general in its 
application and made available for every soldier boy, irrespec- 
tive of his environment or training in life. You can not make 
a farmer out of a miner by calling him a discharged soldier. You 
can not make a farmer out of a mechanic by calling him a dis- | 
‘harged or released sailor. | 
Assuming for the sake of argument that classified distribu 
ion of benefits to soldiers is commendable and that the legisla- | 
tion is to provide homes and farms for those soldier boys who | 
by training and desire want the benefits that way, I maintain 
that the boy will want it in his home county, in his home Stat 
or at least want it where he wants it. 


‘Gov. Thomas W. Bickett, 
bill before ine Southern 


I do not know 
, but I am 


of North Carolina, speaking fo 

Land Congress, said: i 
about the arid lands of the West that require irriga- | 
tisfied that they would not appeal to the soldiers from | 


the Atlantic seaboard Stat If these soldiers shall desire to take ad- 
vantage ef the plans proposed, I am sure they would prefer to settle } 
know the conditions under which they would have | 


vhere they already 
} 


What is true of North Carolina is true of every other Stat 
his Union. The boys have a right to expect this equitable 
fair treatment. The Federal Government is not justified in 
tying to a soldier if you go North, or if you go South, if you 
» East, or if you go West you will be entitled to certain benefits 


Mui 


nder an 


act of Congres: 

Seme of the proponents of the bill say it is the intention to } 
mprove abandoned or segregated farms in States that do not j 
limit of large compact areas for settlement work. This may | 

be an honest thought upon the part of these eee but I} 


n not read that intention in the bill. It is contrary to every 
<pressed intention by its advocates. 
“ Elwood Mead, consulting engineer, United States Reclama- 


Service, speaking before the Southern Land Congress last 
mber, said: 


Che greatest opportunities are in those sections where settlement 
scanty and where soldier communities can be established th 
splacing civilian farmers. Most of this land needs reclamation 


ff lands need to be cleared; the flat lands need to be drained 


the arid lands irrigated The Reclamation Service provides an 
ring organization already equipped with a great accumulation 
Tmativn and manned by competent and expertenced men. Every 


settlement shoujid be large enough to have community organiza 


or buying and selling and to have a distinct community life | 
ling fhe experience of other countries has been that to 
take to finance soldiers on individual farms, scattered here and 
rough communities costly and hazardous 
I can not feel that this statement in the bill or this argu- 
y its friends is sincere. A thorough study of the bill 
brief of the testimony before the committee convince me 
only where large areas of compact, contiguous territory | 
found suitable for community settlement work will a | 
be established, and that soldier beys who are available 


¢ to undertake 


willi: the task of laboring in the mak- 
projects must be ready to leave their homes and fam 
id go where they are in order to receive the bene fits | 
vill be argued that other countries are Giten this for | 
idiers. A study shows exactly what I have stated in this 
viz, that whatever is being done—and it is commendable 
is not being done by the Federal Government but bs 
“livisions of the Government, by States or Provinces 
Canada the different Provinces have taken up the 
at. In Alberta an American soldier who enlisted in 
if he elects to remain in that country and is qualified to 
as a farmer, can secure a free homestead of 160 acres. 


of Saskatchewan. nD 
acres of it is ready for 


Ontario 
planting. In 


e is t 


10 


rue 100 acres is 


British Co 
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a homestead of privately owned land, bought from the 
ment for $500 less than the Government paid for 
The Dominion Government will md money to the 


le 
2,500 for insprevements at 5 r 
tralia the different States 
nsiand and the State of 
cma ment of Australia supplementing the State 
ipropriation of $200,000,000 to be loaned to thx 
_ and equip their individual farms. 
States provide the land, and the Federal 


d equip it. It must 
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membered that these countries are 
cultural; that the people are large! 


sO) per cent more agri- 


engaged in the pursuits o! 


a) 


penn stock and animal r: so that the States are de 
veloping the thing that appeals te the largest number of sol 


diers, and I am perfectly willing that our Federal Government 


should in some way, jointly and equitably with the States, do 
something for the boys who desire to help on the farms in their 
respective States. But I object to an int tial appropriation of 
$500,000,000 where less than 2 per cent of the soldiers are bet 
fited in a country that furnished less than 30 per cent of tl 
soldiers from the farms without something being dons 
tively for the other 98 per cent 

‘In conclusion let me say I am fully persuaded t 
country at large and the soldiers in particular are expecting 
something in the way of benefits, and some kind of legislation 
must be and will be enacted. 

‘There are, as I said, at least 16 bills pending before Con 
gress, all relating in one way or another to the benefit of 
soldiers, sailors, and marines—4 Senate bills and 12 House bill 
It would be unwise and also outside the scope of this address 


to discuss 
do later.” 


any of them without discussing all, and that I hope to 


or 
lip 
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Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I want to invite the attention 
xf the House to an amended bill introduced by me (H. R. 
7710) to provide homes for soldiers, sailors, and marines, and 
for other purposes. 

Everyone is proud of the record our gallant soldiers made 
in the war with Germany We were forced imto the war, but we 
knew in advance that the brave sons of America would uphold 
the historic traditions of our beloved country They fought 
for the ideals of our country, in defense of our flac, for hum 
ity, and for the liberty of the werid. 

Had we not entered the war Germany would perhaps have 
conquered Europe, triumphed over Great Britain, and in the a 
endangered the independence ef our country 

Celebrations will be held throughout every county in the 
United States and in the large cities and towns commemorating 
the signing of the armistice. They will also be held upon the 
anniversary dates of me's pi oe battles in which eur brave 
boys were engaged. Wec not honor them too highly, ane 
is not only a pleasure ewy a privilege to jon ith our othe 
fellow citizens in these celebratior However, this is 1 
enough. We should do something more for th I ho | 
their homes and loved ones and entered the Army and Ni 
willing to make every sacrifice to defend the honor and glor) 
of their country. The Congress did m i ince for these 
who went forth to defend us. Additiona ‘ tic 
provided, and provision was mude for t bo fron 
the soldiers’ compensation and fre the Te jreasury, t 
be paid their loved ones dcdependent ipon ti VN } ide 
compensation in lieu of a pension for tl iffered 4 
ability in the service, graduated in amour gy to ¢ 
ability. We made it possible for the soldir I the sailor 1 
take out insurance on a2 peace basis to the S10), (0 
each. We provided fer vocational training for 1 etn 
disabled soldier who is unable to follow his old t1 

Recently we appropriated $14,000,000 for vocat 

lef the soidiers, sailor marines diss ‘ 
their countr; 

We made liberal appropr ons 1 
ment We appropriated eve! dol 
and Navy Departments for tary « lis 

| of all kinds. We all rejoic« th 

days of reconstruction many pi g 
these _ diss harged met It is 1 
practi cai, substantia assistance Oo the i 
view I have prepared and introduced [7160 
which, in my judgment, is pract l ) 
+} I I ro + 4 ° ‘ 
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introduced by me, in addition to some new provisions, 
the Federal farm-loan act approved 


The bill 
nmends two 
July 17, 1916. 

Section 1 authorizes the Secretary of the Interior io reserve 
from entry for two years any part or portion of the public 
domain, and during that time discharged soidiers, sailors, and 
marines are given a preference right to enter said lands and get 
litle at once, as he‘is authorized to waive the time limit of 
residence on such homesteads. Subject to such entry there are, 
not including Alaska but including grazing and pasture lands, 
212,903,000 acres throughout the West and Northwest, of which 
38,788,000 acres are surveyed. In addition we have 155,000,000 
acres in the forest reserves subject to special entry under the act 
of June 11, 1906. These entries are to be made without the 
payment of the fees und commissions exacted from other home- 
} 


iers. 


sections of 


stent 

Sections 2 and 38 nmend certain paragraphs of the Federal 
farm-loan act. 

Paragraph 5, section 12, of this act permits loans to be made 
io the amount of only 50 per cent of the value of the land and 
20 per cent of the value of the permanent insured improvements. 
These loans are made through loeal associations. The bill in- 
troduced by me provides that loans may be made to honorably 
discharged soldiers, sailors, and marines to the amount of 100 
per cent of the appraised value of the land and the permanent 
insured improvements thereon; but it divides the amount bor- 
rowed into a first and a second lien. The first lien is for 50 per 
cent of the appraised value of the Jand and 20 per cent of the 
appraised value of the permanent insured improveiments, and 
made all respects the same to any other borrower. 
The second lien that 1 propose would be up to and not in excess 
of 100 per cent in the aggregate of the appraised value of the 
land and the permanent insured improvements. ‘This second 

lien is secured by a second mortgage on the land and improve- 
ments and is also secured by an assignment of the msurance of 
the borrower taken from the Government under the war-risk 
insurance act and acts amendatory thereof. 

Now, as to the first liens, the notes and mortgages are 
by the Federal land banks for the security of the bonds issued, 
the same as notes and mortgages of other borrowers, but the Gov- 
ernment issues its own bonds to supply the money for the second 
loans secured by the second mortgages and insurance. These 
bonds shall be denominated “ soldiers’ bonds.” By this plan the 
Government insured against loss, and the honorably dis- 
charged soldier, sailor, or marine wishing to own a farm gets 
cheap money. He is permitted to borrow it from 5 to 40 years, 
payable upon the amortization plan, just as other borrowers 
under the Federal farm-loan act. 

Section 5 of this bill proposes to amend section 15 and permit 
l‘ederal land banks, with the approval of the Federal Farm Loan 
Board, to appoint agents all over the country, through whom 
applications for loans would be transmitted to the Federal land 
banks. This would not necessitate the discharged soldiers, 
sailors, 2nd marines joining local farm-loan associations. ‘The 
plan does not amend the Federal farm-loan act in any other par- 
ticular, but leaves it in full force and effect. I want to briefly 
call attention to the advantages contained in this bill. 

In the first place, it will enable honorably discharged soldiers, 
sailors, and marines to borrow money for a long time at a low 
rate of interest, payable in installments, sufficient in amount to 
purchase and improve a home. It would permit them to borrow 
not only 50 per cent of the value of the land and 20 per cent of 
the value of the improvements, as provided in the farm-loan aet, 
but it would permit them to borrow the full value. It would 
permit them to look up their own farms, initiate their own trans- 
actions, and buy in any locality in any county or State in which 
they reside or desire to live. 

In the second place, it would not require any additional ad- 
ministrative force to carry the act into effect, but the same would 
be administered by the Federal land banks and their employees. 
This would avoid any delays in the act going into. practical 
operation and would insure immediate results. Therefore there 
would be no additional overhead expense. The first loans will 
be treated exactly as any other loans. 
will be obtained by the sale of farm-loan bonds. 

The bill proposed by me provides that the Government shall 
sell its own bonds to the amount of the second loans, and the 
money derived from the sale of these bonds is to be loaned 
through the Federal land banks to honorably discharged sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines, These Government bonds, denomi- 


is in as 


used 


is 


nated soldiers’ bonds,” are to be nontaxable just as far as 
Federal land-bank bonds are nontaxable. They are to be sold 
at not to pay a higher interest rate than 44 per cent and. not 
belo mar rhe second loan is to be made at the same rate as 


The money to make them | 
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the first loan and upon the same terms and conditions. TT), 


| mneans, of course, that these loans are to be made from 5 to 4 


SS SS 


years, payable upon the amortization plan, the same as the firs 
loan, but the notes and mortgages for the second loans are 1, 
to be used as security for the farm-loan bonds issued, but th 
proceeds are to be used in the payment of the Government bon 
expressly issued for the soldiers’ benetit. 

It will be seen, therefore, that Ue bill proposed by ix 
not depreciate the farm-loan bonds, but that the mon 
loaned direct from the Government on the second-lien notes oy 
mortgages and the soldier’s insurance through the Fed 
land banks. This will not necessitate another examination 
the title or an additional appraisement of the land. In fa 
additional work will be required, because the loan can be m 
at the same time at which the first loan is made. 

The Government will be adequately secured, because, i 
tion to the second mortgage given te secure the second 
the soldier, sailor, or marine is required to assign the i: 
ance that he has in force, taken out from the Govern 
through the war-risk insurance act and acts amendatory there: 
In other words, as additional security, the Governme! 
assigned to it its own insurance policy. 

ln the event any insurance policy has lapsed because of 
payment of the premiums thereon it may be reinstated \ 
six months after the approval of the act by the payment 
back premiums due. The Secretary of the Treasury h: 
cently issued liberal rules permitting the reinstatemen 
lapsed insurance policies upon the payment of only two mon! 
back premiums—one for the month sueceeding the dat 
policy lapsed and. the other as a payment in advance fo 
month succeeding the reinsiatement of the policy. Unde 
bill any soldier who had »& policy and whe was either unal 
keep the premiums paid or neglected to do so may hav: 
reinstated within six months after its passage und approva! 

As the notes secured by the second loans are paid, thi 
ceeds, both principal snd interest, are to be applied 
payment and the retirement of the bonds issued and sold bh) 
Government to secure money with which to make thes« 

It will be seen that the Government is secured in every 
against loss. These amendments will provide substantial i. 
ance to the men who made large sacrifices and were willi: 
endure everything in defense of our flag and country. 

The returning soldier, appreciative of the merited recog: 
of a grateful Republic, will take possession of the land 
chased for a home, repair, add to, and erect new improveny 
thereon, as well as clear up and reduce it to a state of cull 
tion. All this will add greatly to the value of the land. «| 
agricultural land in my State in the last five years has incre: 
from 50 to 75 per cent in value. Much of it has doub! 
value. This is doubtless true of farm land throughout the 
Nation. Every industrious home owner beautifies his hon 
enhances the value of his land. As the land increases i! 
and as the loan is reduced by amortized payments, the ~ 
mortgage held to pay the Government bonds will becom: 
security. 

In addition, the amendment to section 15 provides that 
agent may be appointed through whom these applicatio: 
be made for loans, so that the honorably discharged sol: 
sailors, and marines will not have to become members o! 
farm-loan associations. This would insure immediate cor 
tion of the applications and expedite action upon them in 
way. 

When the original farm-loan act was under conside! 
by the Banking and Currency Committee, I was a mem) 


\W 


o 


that committee. In the committee and on the floor o! 
House I criticized the provision requiring that pros)» 
borrowers become members of local farm-loan associ: 


before being able to secure loans. I tried to have the 

amended when the bill was under consideration in the Ik 
I called attention to the fact then that the organization 
local farm-loan associations would cause vexatious delay- 
would have the effect of defeating the purposes of the «1 

man can not wait 90 days or longer for the formation 

local association through which to apply for a loan ait 
purchases a farm. He must know with reasonable cert: 
immediately, or not later than a week or 10 days. I! 
amendment is adopted, local associations will not be neces 
but agents would be appointed throughout the countr) 

applications may be made and forwarded through them to 
farm-land banks. These agents in a short time will beco! 
proficient that they will see that all the papers necessa! 
accompany an application are made in due and proper Torin, 
that the abstract accompanying the same is completed, 

avoiding many interminable delays. There is no reasen wv! 
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application should not receive favorable action within 10 days 
at most. This amendment should apply to all borrowers, in- 
cluding soldiers, and marines. 

Section 4 authorizes loans to be made soldiers, and 
marines who do not desire to purchase farm lands, but are de- 


sirous of acquiring homes in which to live in cities and towns. 


sailors, 


sailors, 





The loans are to be made under the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury and out of the pro- 
ceeds derived from the saie of soldiers’ bonds. They are to be 


terms and conditions regarding payment 


This section 


inade upon the sam 
as the loans made for the purchase of farm lands. 


needs no explanation It is intended to assist and take care | 
of men who live in cities and towns. 

Section 5 makes nontaxable for a period of five years both } 

e farm lands and the homes in cities and towns purchased | 
or built in whole or in part with the money secured from the |} 
Government, providing the property is owned and occupied 
luring such time by the original soldier, ilor, or marine who | 


| ' 


contracted the loan. 


Section 6 properly denominates the act as t! ldier 
Kvery other plan that I have heard sugg in t 
creation of new bureaus, with a vast army of employee 


olving much overhead 


The plan presented in this 


too expense. 
bill does not involve any additio1 


banks to} 


xpense, but uses the machinery of the farm-land 
ome to the aid of the defenders of our country. Instead o 


spending money upon employees, I want to give the benefit 
he men who made sacrifices that liberty should not perish 
hroughout the world. 

I can not too strongly emphasize the fact 
des money for soldiers, sailors, and marines to purchase 


this plan | 

the locality of their choice and allows them to exercise some 
| 

; 

| 


that 





idgment in the selection of it. It does not necessitate their 
aving the community where their friends and loved ones | 
eside in order to secure a home 


1 pro 


I want also to emphasize the fact that this pla 
eup money to them, The money can be borrowed from 5 to 
irs upon the amortization plan, providing for the payment of 
per cent additional annually or one-half per cent 
y as a payment upon the principal on long-time loans. T! 
irning soldiers of our country are only asking a fair cl 
this plan gives it to them. It enables everyone 
tract of farm land to purchase it for a home. 
In the long run the Government will not 
ie bonds issued by the Government will be repaid out of th: 
ections, principal and interest, of the second mortgages, any 
wdditional security for these 1 loans, the 
the soldiers, sailors, and marines have taken out from th 
ernment is assigned. Certainly the Government’ 


senliani 


who desi 
} 


out anything 


secoht insurances 


owl 


nee is good security. This insurance must be kept alive 
1 full force and effect, and this of itself will be helpful i 
cing them to keep the insurance in force. In the event of 
‘'s death his wife or other dependents can pay oft the loa 


the farm with the insurance and have a home 
uddition to the general legislation enacted for i 
n in the service during this war, we have given them a 
(ditional sum to tide them over their period of unen 
This bill will prove of substantial and las 
It affords the men opportunity to get 
lucement to purchase homes, gives them empl 
ces thrift and economy, and will prove of permauen 
them. It will aid in the development of our country 
hat this Republic is not ungrateful to the men who were 
e¢ to sacrifice all in order that liberty might live. 
oted for the declaration of war against Germany rl 
other to pursue. T voted for all the 
ended as necessary and the appropriations asked ( 
it we might triumph over German military foree. | 
te of the passage of the resolution in April, 1917, until the 
( was signed and proclaimed on November 11, 191s, I 
eenly the responsibility laid upon the representatives of 
ple of this country. I now feel as keenly the nev 
oper and just recognition of the services of the men who 
ady and willing to carry the Stars Stripes to vi 
rheir services were invaluable. 





ni ng b e 


ent, 
cheay mone 
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legisl 
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course 


SCiTy 


and 


hill is as follows: 
nacted, etc., That any honorably discharged soldier, s: 
who served in the war with Germany, on and after the pas 
st, shall be entitled to enter a tract of public land, w ! 
is of the public-land laws applicable to the land enter 
rther be entitied to make said entry without payment of fe 
ions as now provided by law. 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to reset tl 


a period of two years from the passage of this act any p 
of the public domain, during which time the said soldiers, 
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ment in ured improvement t reon, secure second loan evider i 
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permanent insured impro nents tt ‘ 
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and improvements so m ig ‘ i, coll 
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which shall denominated oldier nds,’ te uch an amo 
may be necessary to make the proceed qual the amount of tl i 
mortgage which said bonds shall be nontaxable and ir interest 
rate not to exceed 44 per cent and be sold for not less than pa 
i the money shall be loaned to said honorably discharged 7 
sailors, and marines at the ime rate as paid up e ‘ | 
by the first mortgages, and the proceeds derived t payme of 
the notes secured by the second mortgag shall le d 
for the payment and retirem Government nds 
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sec. 4. That in the event any honorably discharged soldier, sa 
marine who served in the war with Germany does not want to ta 
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Second. Amends the farm loan act so t eri wo loans 

| returning soldiers, aggregating not to exceed 104 
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assignment of the soldier's i rance h hit I 
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Daylight Saving Repeal. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD YATES. 
ok ILLINOIS, 

or REPRESENTATIVES. 

Friday, July 18, 1919. 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, on the 18th instant I asked, and 


\PPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


wa ranted by the House unanimous consent to my request, 
u I i to revist l end certain remarks made by 
me earlier in the « Che remarks referred to were as follows: 
ir. Chairman, I want to say I have never known the people 

of Illinois to be ») Wrought up over a proposition as they seem | 

1 { ( h 

On Monday, the 14th, I voted to override the President’s veto 
d pass the repeal bill. Through an inadvertence, which no 
ody intended, a couple of dispatches were sent from here to 


the papers stating I was the only Illinois Member of Congress 
of the city of Chicago who had voted to sustain the 
nt’s veto 
lo show the intensity of the feeling, I want to take the liberty 
within my few minutes to read a portion of a letter I have re- 


Hon. RicHarny YATES 
“Washington, D ¢ 


‘ 


‘Dean CONGRESSMAN YATES T have just noticed that you voted to 


President Wilson on the nonsensical daylight-saving law. I am 
urprised to see you vote thus, but vou know what you want to do, 


You will not have many supporters in this section when you ask for 
again. I have supported you a great many times and under try- 
ng circumstances, but I can not and will not support you any more. 

“I venture to say that every Member of this House has heard 
from his constituents in every nook and corner of the country 
I have, Mr. Chairman, and I do not want any 
mistake whatever as to how I am going to vote I am going to 

here to-day to pass the repeal of the daylight-saving law 
iver the President’s veto. And in doing so I will register the 
ill, the overwhelming will, of the overwhelming majority of the 
peopl of Illineis.”’ 

I was not sarisfied, and am not satisfied, with the above re- 
marks. It was not at all my intention to emphasize that I was 
not voting to sustain the President or that I was voting to over- 
the President’s veto. I was misled into that phrase “ over- 
le the President's veto” by the language used in the two state- 
nents published in two leading Illinois newspapers on Tuesday, 
the 15th instant. to the effect that I was the only Illinois Rep- 
resentative outside of Chicago who voted to “sustain the Presi- 
ent.” It was natural that when they, these two daily Chicago 
newspapers, in presenting me to Illinois in an attitude offensive 
o all rural Illinois, used certain phraseology, it was natural 
that I should use corresponding language in denying the asser- 
tion. 

The thing I had in mind was this: The Chicago Tribune of 
Cuesday, July 15, had an article on its first page, filling entirely 
the third column. This article was headed “ House backs day- 
light act repeal veto.” In the middle of the article or dispatch 


ccurred these words: 


on this subject. 


ride 


Representative at Large YATES, whose home is in Springfield, voted 
sustain the President. Without exception every other down-State 
Member voted to pass the bill 


On the same morning—Tuesday, the 15th—the other morning 
paper of Chicago, the only other morning paper, the Herald- 
Examiner, had also on its first page a column headed “ Daylight- 
saving foes defeated.” In this article, halfway between top and 
bottom, the Washington dispatch of this paper said: 

Representative at Large YATES, whose home is in Springfield, voted to 
sustain the President Without exception every other down-State Mem- 
ber voted to pass the bill. 

I had no idea whatever that any reporter or journal had me 
registered or reported as voting for the daylight-saving law or 
against its repeal umtil Friday, the 18th, when six letters ar- 
rived from Tllinois censuring me, and two newspapers—the Jack- 
sonville Journal and the Marion Herald-Enterprise—arrived con- 
taining editorials intimating that I had made myself unpopular. 
Thereupon I rose in the House and made the remarks on the 

Sth—page 2839 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I repeat, it was not my intention to say, directly or indirectly, 
in substance or effect, that I thought I voted right because I 
voted against the President. I did vote against the President’s 
veto. But I was not trying to magnify or glorify that feature 
I do not conceive it to be my duty to 


er phase of the situation. 


From that time to this life has been a burden. | 





come down here to Washington to spend valuable time trying {o 
thwart Woodrow Wilson. 
The people of Illinois did not give me 142,000 majority for tha: 
purpose. 
officially, he is my President as much as anybody’s. I will vot, 
to give him every dollar and every gun he really and trul 
needs and every other mite of support really and truly 1 
which is in my power to give. And that, teo, while Iam a Repu! 
lican, a stalwart Republican, an avowed partisan, and f 
which in 1916 and 1918 has gone against the Presid 
When he is right I shall vote with him; when he is wrong ] 
One of our greatest men once said, “I am not afr: 
go along with any man who is right; 
with any man who is wrong.” 

In this particular instance Mr. 
not a party question. There was 


tain before the President 
treme remedy of the veto. 


passion or 
poise of Congres 
the Constitution would have granted the Executive the p 
override any majority of the legislative department. But 
powers the Executive to make himself the equal, by his v: 
thirds of both Houses of Congress. 
sweeping concentration of power, is manifestly to curb pa 
racial, sectional, or sectarian rancor and revenge or reckl 
and temporary abuse of majority rule, or something lik 
There was no such excuse here. No abuse of power, no cor 
tional offense or tragedy was involved; it was not a ques 
policy affecting the fabric of the Republic, 
And when I and other Republicans voted against the vet 
did not vote as partisans; scores of Democrats voted with i 
want it distinctly understood that I will fearlessly vote a 
any veto I deem to be wrong, but I voted against this part 
veto because I believed that nine out of every ten of my co 
ents wanted to do away with the daylight-saving law. 
ceived only 10 letters favoring it and fully 1,000 begging 
| vote to do away with it. I am very proud of what followe 
constituents must have believed I voted conscientious) 
only six out of thirteen hundred thousand voters censure! 
when at first glance they thought I was wrong. It is heart! 
ing to be scolded when you do right; by the same token It 
to be scolded by only six out of over a million when they thi 
first glance you are wrong. One lesson I have learned al! 
1in in this connection. 
eonvict, and condemn a public servant, condemn | 
criticism and sentence him to unpopularity, until I have hea 
what he has to say. Is it unfair to ask the press, especially | 
press of my own State, to be governed by the same rule’ 
| does not cost anything to wire a Representative when you t! 
he has done wrong. Is it unfair to ask you to do so, and ! 
while to suspend judgment? 


HON. 


Mr, CRAMTON, 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I inelude the followu 
highly interesting and instructing report upen the effects 0) 
prohivition in the city of Detroit, the largest city in the worl 
to be bone dry before war-time prohibition took effect in this 
country, July 1, 1919. 
Wilson, of the Royal Statistical Society of England, secret: 
of the United Kingdom Alliance. His review is as follows: 
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I was not elected for that purpose, 


I did not vote for Woodrow Wilson; but, legally an 


} 
CECE 


rom 


I am not afraid to 


Wilson was wrong. I 
no political or militar) 
There was not that condition which should alw: 
should use the extraordinary 
The veto is to curb hasty actio 
States Constitution plainly contemplated its u 
an inflamed public sentiment had w 
Tad it been deemed an everyday neces 


This vast pow 


I will never, on my part, indict 


—_—- 





Effects of Prohibition of the Liquor Traffle apen tri: 


Disorder, Dependency, ete. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
LOUIS C. CRAMTON, 
OF MICHIGAN, 
Ix rar Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, July 1, 1919. 


Mr. Speaker, under the leave grated 


This valuable article is by Mr. George BD 


If prohibitionists had been given the choice of a battle round 


which to fight out the issue of wet or dry, the city of Detroit would 


tainly not have been selected for that purpose. ' 
With a population which has doubled in tess than 10 years, 
now numbers nearly 1,000,000 persons, of whom 45 per cent were for gu 
born; with a population which in 1918 rejected State-wide prohib'' 
by 9,000 majority and in April, 1919, supported the proposal to ail 
beer and wine by 30,000 majority ; with an extremely wet State 


i) 
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Within 60 miles; with a judiciary unsympathetic to stringent 
forcement; and with an annual wages bill of not | 5 
it might have naturally been assumed that the chances for the 
f prohibition would be very remote 

The following summary, compiled by the present writer 
statements in his posse is submitted for the careful ¢ 
of the reader, in the hope that it will prove a helpful contril 
the study of the great question, “‘ How far does prohibition succe 
great city? a 

The comparisons which follow are between the 
1918, during which intoxicants were legally 
shops, and the year ending April 30, 1919, during which 
facture and sale of intoxicants were forbidden by the State law 
is little doubt that during the closing months of the wet 
quantities of intoxicants were stored up by private person 
own use, In February, 1919, further supplies in considerabl 
tities were smuggled into the city during the period when a 
of the State courts “let down the bars” for a time During t 
aiso it is not disputed that illicit transport of additional 
of liquor from Ohio has taken place 

The following figures have been ver} 
lepartment of Detroit 








iron 


sion, 18 


year ending 


procurable in 1 


kindly s 





Burglar ’ 


Embezzlement and larceny 





Robberies and larceny from pe i. deewdenmaimens fa S66 | 291 
False pretenses.... ada sae atch eacthae axae® MH) | 11 
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peace * S06 2 
IT 11,024 | 151 
rderly conduct (indecent language I 
orderly act (indecency Sibeene ts Me adnes 31 22 |e 
N OngeenOnG GE BNMDENG S 6:00: 0 6 csacudaerinesevacae <aig 693 
eae ' ; 
t cl ids ’ O70 , 
Thi dekh éwds cmbdeeduta 16, 302 } 4 
ise of correction (received prisoners)........... : », 539 2 
Total arrest r crime apart from those for 


snd for offenses against United 


States militar ervice actS........- aiewrenae 5 x0) 26, 812 


i following figures are supplied by the 











e coroner, the Wayne County (Detroit) Infi t 1 
ment, t) industrial accident board 1 St 
Gregor Institute, which provides lodging for large number 

We I 
CE cscatcnhebeds p . 
ncluded in above)....... in ieatabe a of 69 
i and violent deaths « alt with by coroner it 
Wayne County (many included above { 2,040 
dustrial accidet in State of Michigan (Mar 
iced above). ros 2 
ns to Wayne (¢ nty Infirmary 
Mon... .. duaees bataes sb cbucds odtamdasen ; 2,484 1,007 
Women pareaicesecnecces m7 ae 
helped wi provisions and boots....-..... 12,074 9,157 
industr I in Michis 18, 386 14,61 
I r Institut e e 7 
] 1f 5 x 4 
f v repaid igin per ce 12 2 
" r 13, 169 4, O88 
ion to the foregoing, the president of the People’s § 


writes that ‘‘ the savings ce 
May, 1918, to M 
and a very consider 


John W. Staley) 
increased $30,000,000 from 
bout 20 per cent "4 
fourth Liberty loan 
£160.000,000, was taken by 
oing figures it must be 


troit (Mr. 


banks 


increase, 


the 


remembered 


industrial class« In 
that duri! t 











; a large increase in population, even after making 
mands of military rvice, so that I 
more favorable than at first sight appear 
opinion of medical officer of health the death 
g the fir ras the lowest on recore i 
he sp due to the fierce influenza epid 
ths. Mav 917, shows yrtalit f 4,777 
vonding in 1918 sh only 3,789, a 
or 20 per cent of the mortality g the period, 
he influenza, t when it « sed rt t n A 
g tly increased population, showed a decrease from 1,293 


nt. 


ies in the most well-informed business circles in Det: 
tus verdict in favor of the economic value of tl tep 
The figures given above show beyond dispute it 


The is no whisper, even, in the city 
prohibitio: Law enforcement is stead 
eatly facilitated by the 
action. <A great incubus has be 
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Friday | f 
Mr. WHITE of Maine. Mr. Sp Ie< 
bill as a step toward the return this 
respect to our coastwise trade whicl 
a hundred years of our national lif 
A brief review of the h ry of t 
wise trade and of the acts of Congres 
ping passed since 1912 will aid in arri 
of the significance of this proposed le 


ginning of 


Canal 


our 


act of August 24, 1912, both om 
ing the trade of our Great Lakes. and the 
our foreign trade had been re rver or 
The first Federal Congress unde the 
1789, laid such heavy dis nat ay 
that none could e r our ho 1 
built and foreign-owned ship express 
lege of our coastwise t f n pel 
policy was extended to the tr: ith « 
sessions—Alaska, Porto Rico, and H 
pose in the original adoptioi s 
American shipbuildir ind na tio 
the national defer 
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officers of vessels of the United States registered for the for- 
eign trade shall be citizens of the United States, and by section 
8. under like conditions, in like manner, and to like extent, the 


© suspend the provisions of law 


and 
and 


re- 


President was autherized 1 
irir measurement by officers of the 


quit irvey, inspection, 


{ ed Stat of foreign-built vessels admitted to American 
i stry under the act. 

Acting under this authority, the President on September 4, 
1914, ordered, first, that all foreign-built ships admitted to 
registry under the act might retain the watch officers employed 
thereon, without regard to citizenship, for seven years, and that 
any vacancy occurring among such watch officers within two 
years might be filled without regard to citizenship; and, second, | 
that the provisions of law requiring survey, inspection, and 
measurement by officers of the United States of foreign-built 
ships admitted to Ameriean registry under the act should be 


suspended for 


These prov 


Two y ears, 


and the aetion of the President constitute a 


isions 


patent discrimination against the American-built vessel. In 
just the degree that foreign ships teok advantage of the privi- 
lege of American registry thus aecorded them construction in 
American yards was discouraged. 
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; like grim: death. 


rhese two acts did not relate in terms to our coastwise trade, | 


but it is necessary to make reference to them that one may uUn- | 
lerstand this act of Oeteber 6, 1917. By this latter act vessels 

ot foreign registry and fereign-built vessels admitted to Ameri- 

can registry under the act of August 18, 1914, were permitted 

to engage in our coastwise trade during the war with Germany 

and for 120 days thereafter. If this act was necessary as a 

War measure, that reason does not now exist. No American 

interest calls for its further presence in our law. 

The pending bill repeals this act of October 6, 1917. Its 
effect is to exclude the foreign-built and the foreign-registered 
ship from our coastwise trade. It protects the magnificent | 


we now have in our coastwise trade and encour- 
growth. It should have the vote of every man 
n American marine 


American fleet 
ages its furthe1 


who stands for ¢ 


4 Curb for Profiteers. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


GEORGE HUDDLESTON, 


OF ALABAMA, 


THON. 


rue House or Representatives. 


fugust 1, 1919. 


IN 


Friday, 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the greatest question con- 
fronting the American people is not the adoption of the treaty 
of peace with the league of nations, but the high cost of living. 


All during the war prices mounted day by day, the purchasing 
price of the dollar constantly grew smaller. The necessaries of 
iife which a day’s wages would buy became steadily less and less. 
Profiteers were active in the land and their prices were more 


nd more extortionate. The economic sufferings of the people 

ere mitigated somewhat by increases in wages; however, at 
no time did the increase in wages keep pace with the rise in the 
cost of living. From 1914 to the signing of the armistice prices 
of necessaries of life inereased 77 per cent, while the average 
increase to labor of all kinds was only 344 per cent; that is, for 
what the woerkingman could buy in 1914 for $1 im the way of | 
food, clothing, and so on, in November, 1918, he paid $1.77, 
while for the same work for which he received $17 in 1914 in 
November, 1918, he received only an average of $1.344. 

PROFITEERING PURING THE 

The ople necepted the increases in the cost of living during 

the war with the best grace possib'« they were willing to make 


unjust prices 
vith patienee, hoping that 


their sacrificees—they were conscious that 


being charged, but bore with it 


the 





were | 


to 


situation might clear when the war cnded. The armistice was 

signed eight months ago, yet the cost of iiving continues 
Indeed, the situation is becoming rapidly worse. There | 

has been a net average increase in the cost ef the necessaries 


of life since last November of more than 5 per cent, and the fu- 


ture promises darker results. Prices instead of declining are 
mounting on every hand, yet wages are not responding to the 
inerease. Due to the demand for labor during the war the 


worker was able to add to his income by working overtime, 
holidays, and Sundays. But now there is much idleness; labor 
is plentiful ; opportunities for the laborer to increase his wages 
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by straining himself beyond the safety point are gene; so that 
the situation from the wage-earner’s standpoint is becoming 
more and more aggravated. 

The inerense in the cost of living sinee 1914 has worked a 
great hardship upon wage earners, but it has oppressed people 
with small fixed incomes, small professional men, salaried clerks, 
and others who are unable to get increases to an almost unbear- 
able point. It is they who have suffered most of all. The widow 
and orphan living off of a small inheritanee or the: interest on 
the insurance money ef a departed breadwinner have been 
brought to extreme suffering. Disabled persens and others 
forced to depend upon their accumulated savings have heen 
forced to cat into the principal until it is rapidly vanishing 

But the end is not yet in sight. Every day marks an added 
rise in price on some neeessary of life. Every newspaper that 
we pick up tells us of soaring prices. Prefiteers are not 
tent with the millions that they were able to wring out of th 
people while the war was on. They are not satisfied to sober 
up from their war orgy of greed. They have had a taste of 
war profits, and they want to keep them up in time of peace 
They are holding on to their 50 per cent and 100 per cent profits 
They are unwilling to go back to normal and 
business cenditiens, 


con 


Sane prewar 


MGNOPOLY OD VEALTH YD RESOURCES 


Protiteering during the war was not confined te war 
tractors who took advantage ef their ceuntry’s peril to fill thei 
strong bexes with unjust profits, but meat packers and dealer 
in the neeessaries of life took advantage of the eppertunity t 
grind the faces ef the people and toe heap up. fortunes running 
into many millions. It is estimated by a conservative authorit 
that there are now over 25,000 millionaires in the United States- 
that 25,000 men who have property worth more than 
million dollars—and that more than 8,000 new millionaires we1 
made during 1918. The collection of the wealth and resources 
of the Republic into the hands of a few is highly dangerous t 
the public welfare. It is a threat te American. institutions. | 
provokes the spirit of discontent and disorder and gives. excus: 
to those who agitate fom revolution among the great propert)s 
less multitude. This is one of the political aspects. of protitec: 
ing. Its moral aspects are just as sinister. It means povert) 
degradation, and disease to the thousands of men and wome! 
who are its helpless victims. Love of country and mankin 
alike demand our serious. attention te. the situation, 

[I am happy to be in elose touch with those whom I rep: 
in Congress. I am the confidant and friend of the common m 
in my district. I have received many letters from them 
cently full of bitter complaints against the high cost of living 
For some reason I receive fram the masses of the people otf 
country at large many letters pleading with me to do 
thing to relieve their distress. I believe that I do not overstate 
the case when I say that serious discontent pervades the entire 
country and is growing especially bitter among the population 
of our great cities and industrial districts. The forbeariun 
of the people is being stretehed near to the breaking point 
STATEMENT. 
the press a 
brotherhoods whi 


j 


Ix, 


} 
ihe 


some 


RAILROAD 

The President on yesterday gave to 

submitted to him by the great railroad 

presents the situation from the angle of their members. 
lieve that I can not do better than to quote it: 

The the 


BROTHERHOODS MAKE 


sTat 


Statement from Srotherhood of Trainmen presented 


President declared that *“* conscienceless profiteering by the great 
ests who have secured control of all the necessities of life’’ has 
about such conditions that the trainmen felt they must deman:! 


creased wages unless living expenses speedily were reduced. 

Mr. Lee made public an abstract of the report of hearings 
held the board of railroad wages on the trainmen’s dem:! 
which he declared an “ upheaval” was nearer in this eountry 
than ever before, due to the unrest arising trem mounting livin 

The railroads and Government departments: had better be a 

te crush profiteering’ hy the * packers and ether industries,” 


by 


than “ shouting across the table at each other at hesrings to 
still further increases. 

“All of us are to blame,” he said, “ because we mare exertin 
effort to get more money for ourselves and: better conditions. 
day we must realize that the profiteers are taking ceuble f 
workingmen what is given them; and the trouble will the pet 
the hill ¢Capitol), with us, and with every eorporntion, and 
everybody is that we are exerting ourselves to get the dollar, v 





workingman is merely existing anit while the profiteer is pili! 
millions. 

*T will admit to you gentlemen that we are going the wrong 
I admit to you that it is iime to call a halt; and I admit to yo: 
until we get together, until we commence together to stop this, 


will be hell in this country—aud it is nearer to-day than. I ever i! 
it im my years of experience. Just let somebody drop a match | i 
country of ours. and it will be « sorry day for all of us. 

“ Uniess my vision is. most terribly obseured, then there is 
thing coming to us. pretty soon. in this country. that we had bette 
notice of. We had something of pence in this country prior to the 
conditions. We were getting along fairly well until profiteering }: 
so noticeahle everywhere, and until the commodities that working i" 
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are compelled to pay for were permitted to be increased, doubled, and Congress, but the termination of thi a t afte ‘ act don 
trebled, without any question and often seemingly with the approval ]| or any right or obligation accruing « any suit or proceeding 
of the Government. had or commenced in any civil case be 1 termination pursuant 
‘We are nearer war this world to-day, I believe, than wh the to this act ; but all rights and liabilitie 3 a6 rising before it 
Kaiser threw down the gauntlet. termination shall continue and may | in the same manner as 
i . ‘ab if the act had net been terminated O <¢ mitted and 
BITTERNESS AND DISCONTENT. penalties, forfeitures, or liabilitic tred | l rminat 
The statements laid before the President may be considered | may be prosecuted or punished in th _ Same ind th 
extreme. That the President did not so consider them is evi- | “Te oo _ had not a te a 
; ty} : ’ . . Wel. O- “ ly ul violaticr f the prov ‘ 
denced by his giving them to the public. The propertied and | be punishable by a fine of not more than $5,00( 
business classes, I fear, do not realize the bitte ss of the dis- for not more than five years, or both. 
u S a ; ar, d realize the bitterne 0 ; mo! 7 | 
content which generally exists. It is highly important that they Sec. G. That a war-trade commission composed o ) 
' rot, $ . : appoi ited by the President without confirmation by the &S 
should take note of it receive an annual salary of $5,000 and to hold offi 
A glance through the columns of a daily paper is sufficient to | the Pi omen is hereby created. os 
show e ses for resen ent ae: t y Ta hav DEC, Said war-trade commission shall havi thorit p 
10 the — es for 1 m atm nt agains hig h prices we have | agents and employees at their discretion, none of whom sha eis 
the exposure of the extortion <¢ of the Packers’ Trus t recently | nual salaries exceeding $5,000, and shi ail have i} ther 
made by the Federal Trade Commission. Coal operators have | ferred upon them by the provisions of this act. 
advanced their prices beyond the maximum war prices and are Sec. 8. That said war-trade commission shall have authority to fix t 
threatening further increases. F - has advanc ef maximum sale, use, and service prices for necessaries; to adopt regu 
threatening Turther increases. Flour has advanced $1.50 per | tions for the distribution, transportation, sale, handling, and st 
yarrel since re armustice was signe 1e fever of extortion Same ; and to license dealers, agents, and other handlers thereof 
I 1 ce tl rmist sned. The fev f tort m I to lic leal nts, and other handl ! 
has run through the entire business world from the manufac- | , 5®°.9- That it shall be unlawful for any person to sell, offer for 
seiner aie hi a } deliver, or to make a charge for, directly or indirectly, any nect a 
iurer, with his plant covering acres, down to the peddler, with | a price greater than the maximum price fixed thereon by the war-trad 
his pusheart. After a few days of hot weather comes an ‘ ‘ice * aie or if no such maximum price has been fixed, at a pri 
famine.” with a 25 per ec boost i rices. The 10-cent mat or charge greater than such necessary sold for o1 was charged therefor 
fam ao wit! aa > per cent boost in ry -- rhe 1 ent mi on November 11, 1918; or to make any agreement, expr 3 or implied 
collar is now 25 cents, the $1 shirt is $2, the $5 pair of Rises s is | with any dealer, producer, or handler thereof to fix or increase the pri 
10 to $12. W ith cotton at 85 cents we are paying on a basis of | ef a necessary or to limit the production of same; or not being a pre 
$1 a pound for raw cotton for many kinds of cotton goods after ee ee ua caaiens oe tien - athena ss ay a 
J ‘ : H ays { & rovi ict withou ern 
llowing for all costs of manufacture and handling. = ve D om general or special, from said war-trade commission. 
bananas, that used to sell three for 5 cents, are now 5 cents e SEc, 2 That = am a an ful for : _ room " ha I 
trae atoos are 2 #3( ents « . an e duced the same to sell, exhibit for sale, or o er for ak ny neces 
eECeR tomatoes are 20 to 30 cents a pound; bacon, 65 « without same being legibly marked in plain figures with the orig 
Where will this thing stop? cost to him and the sale price thereof, where such necessary is p! 
‘sean SHOULD CIVE LELI! eally susceptible of being so marked or where same not physically 
er een seer re et ceptible of being so marked, to refuse to inform ntended 1 hi 
l am greatly distressed that the House has been in sessi thereof of such cost and sale Rize. 
> 4 : Sec The > SI ) $1. 0.000 
for more than two months and is about to take a vacation - ee ae ats ate - a : 
for August without having attempted to do anything whatever 
for relief against high prices. I voted against the v: cation cia aa ne z 
ihat on ee ec 0 aa taken no action. We Jurisdiction of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
ive threatened the packers but the bi rests in the committee. Roads Over Telegraph and Telephone Legislation. 
{ am unable to learn of any measure which has been propesed 
discussed which would attempt to give any general relie re s 7 
) apy LT. PDA : 
{ regret that Members of the House should be so wa mindful EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
the wishes of the people at home as to be willing to retu 
») them for a vacation without having taken some positive Y { ) rrp 
ion against the profiteers. Ht »N ‘ ( : \W | L Li I AM ht A M » LY I I. 
i am not willing to leave this duty to others any longer, and } OF IOWA. 
cognizant of the magnitude of the question I feel callie “(l I R 
m to present my solution of the profiteering problem as it | N TH OUSE OF INEPRES! S 
. - . ' 
mts itself to me. I can not escape the view that the only | Friday. At 7 
‘for relief against high prices is a thoroughgoing system of | ; 
—_ i _R My Snaslar , my) 107 
ice fixing. Accordingly I have introduced a bill to that end. | Air, RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, Ma SUEY, 
ly bill would create a trade commission with power to fix prices | tion of the jur risdic tion of the wire-control bill w » ie 
1e necessaries of life and upon the great basic commodities | the House, Mr. Escu, chairman of the Inters ate and Poreig 
which constitute a foundation for all prices. It would forbid | Commerce Committee, made this stat | a 
ll combinations among producers and dealers to fix prices or to | determining the jurisdiction of con ees te Original prop 
{ production and would forbid the sale of any necessary of sition—the wire control—and our committee has a h 
° ° s ° 2 sig a 99 Yay 5 > =r A > > 7 { 1 
{ at a price higher than charged when the armistice was control of the wire systems. (CONGRESSIO RECORD v 
ed. It also would require that the cost and sale price be | That is a bold affirmative statement which I challenge 
ibly marked on every article offered for sale. As late as February 28, 1918, Mr. Moon, then chairman « 
{ extend in the Recorp a copy of the bill as I have introduced | Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, made the } 
the House, where it has been referred to the Committee on | for change of reference of a wire-controi bill from the Com 
judiciary. on the District of Columbia to the Committee on the Post Off 
\ CURB FOR PROFITEERS and Post Roads. In support of the motion Mr. Mov i 
to provide further for the national security and defense by en- The power of Congress to take over the t rap! 1 telepl« 
aging the distribution of necessaries, preventing the sale thereof | I said, from the provisions of the Cons ition that en it 
ccessive prices, punishing conspiracies relating thereto, and other- | 1 post offices and post road The rue ties 1 : 
regulating the distribution and sale thereof, and to create a | r 3; a means of communication, as part of the Postal t 
onal trade commission. ey can not otherwise be constitutionally obtained. The ecommitt 
. } { ,@ . o ~rlelat« “| 1 sppront ‘ , for he ’ostal 
it enacted, ctc., That by reason of the recent existence of a ate | U _has the right to legt sate ane eae ee = y ' Be P 7 
‘it is essential for the national security and defense and for the | Service 2s the rules of the House is the committee 1 thee, os 
ition of peace and order to insure the equitable distribution and | jurisdiction to report a bill on this question. Inasmuch as thy ~* 
t reasonable prices of the necessaries of life and of other commodi- mentalities can be obtained only as posta RO Balt caus v6 
nd to prevent scarcity, monopolizations, injurious speculations, | drafted under the rules over W bic h any commi aT b or 
uations, and controls affecting the supply, sale, and distribution | and Post Roads Committee would have | . t 
- | instramentalities might be taken over ut t p ‘ 
2. That all articles and commodities manufactured, produced, or | by a bill from the Military Committe: 
be used as food, clothing, feed stuffs, medicines, furniture and | The motion carried—ayes 149, no Or 
hings, building materials and supplies, tools, iron, steel, coal, coke, ) ¢ the third mn of the Sixty-fifth € ‘ 
and the materials used in producing said articles and commodi During the third session of the - 1 : 
3, Clectricity, and transportation, and dwellings and apartments | mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads had reve 
hire, shall be deemed necessaries within the meaning of this act bill for the return of the wire systems d th en 
Phat the words used in this act shall be construed to im- | cae : . xtensive heat than f] ' 
plural or the ingular, as the case demands. The word | hearings thereon—more extensive hea _— : 7 : 
n” wherever used in this act shal! include persons, firms, asso-} held by the Committee on Intersta ind foreign Com 
ns, and corporation: When construing and enforcing the pro- | The hi vas reported out with report t return the wW 
3 of this act, the act, omission, er failure of any official, agent, Phe bill a 912. Thi 2 il _ on t} viendar for 
( ier person acting for or employed by any person, firm, associa- | December 31, 1 19. at Ol Was 0! : a ae ee 
{ r corporation within the scope of his employment or office shall before the close of the session, and no question of jurisdictlo 
2 pr oe deemed vee — th oa ef such per-| was ever raised against the Committee on the Post Office and 
th, association, or corporation as well as mat of such person ‘by * = ‘ neid lh . ouse. for the 
4. That the -covinlens ef this act shall cease to be in effect | Post Roads. That bill was not con: — "ed by the House, i r ie 
at the expiration of five years after the date of the termination of the | simple reason that the pressure of other business Was 50 great 
W tween the United States and Germany, as same shall be ascer- that it was impossible to consider the aie -control bil luring 
{ d and proclaimed by the President under section 24 of the hort session which ended March 4, 1919 
proved August 10, 1917, known as Public Law No. 41, Sixty-fifth | the short session which end — i eeseiies 
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I know th this discussion can have no effect on the action 
of the House on May 29 last, but I am citing the precedents 


herein to register my protest against taking the hasty and ill 
considered action of the House on that date as a precedent for 


future legislation. It is in the interest of orderly procedure 
to prevent as far as possible the encroachment of one committee 
on the jurisdiction of another. To bring about such procedure 
is my purpose for presenting this brief of authorities. 


I have made a very careful search of both the House Manual 


nnd Hinds’ Precedents. If Hinds is any authority on partia- 
mentary procedure in the House, it is plain that prior to July, 
1918, the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce never 


did assume jurisdiction over bills affecting the wire systems of 
the country. In Hinds’ Preeedents, discussing the jurisdiction 
of this committee, the word ‘“ telegraph” never once appears. 
( Hinds’, 1096-4117. ) 

If the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce is to 
have jurisdiction over legislation affecting the telegraphs and 
telephones just because those instrumentalities are used in 
interstate business or commerce, then there is no reason why 
it should not have jurisdiction over bills affecting the parcel 
post and the postal savings banks, both under the supervision of 
ihe Postmaster General, for both of these instrumentalities are 
used in interstate commerce, as are also the mails. Not only 
does Hinds never mention the word “ telegraph” or “ telegraph 
systems ”’ ‘telegraph wires” in discussing the jurisdiction of 
ihe Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, but in dis- 
cussing the jurisdiction of the Post Oflice and Post Roads Com- 
mittee, in section 4193, Hinds states affirmatively, ‘“ Subjects re- 
lating to postal savings banks and postal telegraph are within 
the jurisdiction of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads,” and cites many precedents in support of this statement. 

Congress has recognized the jurisdiction of the Post Office 
Department over the telegraph and telephone systems of the 
United States by repeated statutory enactments, by directing 
the Postmaster General to make reports concerning telegraphs 
and telephones, and nearly every Postmaster General from the 
(ime of Morse’s invention to the present time has in his annual 
report covered the subjects of telegraphs and telephones, a brief 
of which I submit herewith: 

ACT OF ° 

Chis act appropriates $30,000 for construction and operation 
of the Morse system of electromagnetic telegraph from Wash- 


SCCS. 


or 


synopsis 


MARCII 


ington to Baltimore, and places supervision of expenditures 
under the Seeretary of the Treasury. 
ACT OF MARCH 3, 1845. 
This act appropriates a sum for maintenance and operation 


ot Government electromagnetic telegraph, and transfers super- 
intendence of line to Postmaster General. At this time the 
(rovernment owned whatever there was of the telegraph system 
of the « muuntry. 
ACT O} UNE 19, 1846. 

‘this appropriaies $4,000 for expenses of Government 
electromagnetic telegraph from Washington to Baltimore, and 
nuthorizes the Postmaster General to lease or, under the direc- 


ich 


tion of the President, to sell the system. 
ACT OF AUGUST 10, 1846. 
This act provides that “the proceeds of the telegraph be- 
tween Washington City and Baltimore be, and the same are 


i 
} 
I 


hereby, direct‘d to be placed in the Treasury of the United 


States for the benefit of the Post Office Department in the same 


manner as other revenues from postage.” 
ACT OF JULY 24, 1866, 

This act is entitled “An act to aid in the construction of tele- 
craph lines and to secure Government use of same for postal, 
military, and other purposes.” Section 2 provides that Gov- 
ernment messages shall have priority over all other business 
ind shall be sent at rates to be annually fixed by the Post- 
master General. Section 3 of this act specifically provides 
that the United States may, at any time after the expiration 
of five years, purchase the telegraphs for postal, military, or 


other purposes at the appraised value, to be ascertained by 
five competent, disinterested persons, two of whom shall be 
elected by the Postmaster General. Section 4 provides that 
iy telegraph company shall exercise any of the powers 
irivileges conferred by this act such company shall file a 
ritten acceptance with the Postmaster General. 
In 1888, in passing additional legislation in reference 


before al 


to tele- 





eraphs, it is specifically provided that— 

Nothing herein contained shall be held to deny, exclude, or impair 
nny right or remedy in the premises now existing in the United States 
or any authority that the Postmaster General now has * * * to 
purchase lines as provided for under said title or to have its messages 
viven preceden: m transmission, ‘U. S. Compiled Statutes, sec, 
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ACT OF 22, 

The postal act of January 1901, directed the Postmaster 
General to report to Congress the probatle cost for connecting 
telegraph and telephone systems with the Postal Service }, 
some feasible plan. ; 

Proposed legislation always recognized telegraphs and te} 
phones a part of the Postal Establishment. 

Altogether up to 1913 about 70 bills were introduced i; 
Congress for the purpose of establishing telegraph service 4 
part of the Postal Establishment. Eighteen times commitiee. 
of the House or Senate have reported on such bills. Sixteen 
times the report was favorable and twice adverse to Gover 
ment operation in connection with the Postal System. Ther 
have been no reports by congressional committees in which 
operation by any other department of Government has berm 
recommended. 

ANNUAL REPORTS Or 


JANUARY 
oo) 


a, 


1901. 


‘ 


as 


PHE POSTMASTERS GENERAL, 

The following annual reports of the Postmasters General priv) 
to the beginning of the present administration recommey 
Government operation of telegraphs through the Post Of} 
Department. 


1845 (Postmaster General Cave Johnson)—Democrat. 


1846 (Postmaster General Cave Johnson)—Democrat. 
1871 (Postmaster General Creswell)—Republican. 
1872 (Postmaster General Creswell)—Republican. 
1873 (Postmaster General Creswell )—Republican. 
18SO (Postmaster General Maynard )—Republican. 
1882 (Postmaster General Howe)—Republican. 

1883 (Postmaster General Gresham )—Republican. 
1889 (Postmaster General Wanamaker )—Republican. 


1890 (Postmaster General Wanamaker )—Republican. 
1891 (Postmaster General Wanamaker )—Republican, 
1892 (Postmaster General Wanamaker )—Republican. 
1912 (Postmaster General Hitchcock )—Republican. 
OPERATION OF TELEGRAPHS TELEPHONES IN OTHER COUNTRIE 

Not only do the Statutes of the United States and the Pr 
dents of Hinds all recognize that the wire systems are proper 
a part of the postal system, but every other leading country 
the world recognizes the telegraph and telephone systems to |) 
a part of the postal system. The telegraphs outside of the 
United States and a few Latin-American countries are owned 
by the Government and operated as a part of the postal esta 
lishments. This is the case in all the leading countries 
Europe, such as Great Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, Holland 
Switzerland, the Balkan States, Greece, Spain, Portugal, the 
Scandinavian countries, Germany, Austria, Russia, and Japa! | 
also in all the British self-governing colonies. In almost a! 
the countries, including the important ones, the telephone s) 
tems are treated as part of the telegraphs. In Holland in so 
of the larger cities the telephones are municipally owned 
operated. In the Scandinavian couniries the telephone has been 
developed in the rural districts to a considerable extent b 
inutual companies and cooperative associations, just as in thi ( 
Middle West in our own country, but the systems in the larg 
towns and cities and the toll lines are owned and operated | 
the State. The United States is the only important country 
the world where both telegraphs and telephones are left 
tirely to private ownership and are not administered as ) 
of the Postal Establishment. 

ruse 


AND 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
Sections 1 and 2 of this act make provision for connect 
telegraph companies extending their lines to any station or ofl 
of a telegraph line belonging to any railroad or telegraph co! 
pany, and provide against discrimination for or against ’ 
one of such connecting lines and that the rate of exchan 
shall be on terms just and equitable. Section 3 gives powe! ; ‘ 
the Interstate Commerce Commission to grant the nece 
relief upon proper complaint being filed. (U. 8. Compiled St 
utes, 1O0SO—1LO0082. ) 
The act for the regulation of common carriers of inferstat 
and foreign commerce includes telegraph, telephone, and ca | 


COMMISSION ACT OF AUGUST 7, | 





companies, whether wire or wireless, engaged in sending 
sages from one State.to another. t 
CONCLUSION. ; 
While it is true that the act of July 22, 1918, gave the pow 
to the President to control and operate the wire systems, he 
turn pamed the head of the Postal Establishment as the prop 
agent to control and operate them. In doing this and in maki 
the telegraph and telephone systems a part of the Postal Estab 
lishment he followed the precedents not only of this count i 





but of every other enlightened country in the world. . ’ 
The executive and legislative branches of this Governme! 
have always recognized that their right to control and operat 













the telegraph and telephone systems, both interstate and intra- 
state, was by virtue of the postal clause of the Constitution. It 
is only under the pest office and post roads clause of the Con- | 
stitution that Congress had the right to authorize the taking | 
over of both interstate and intrastate wire systems, unless, as 
suggested by Chairman Moon, these “ instrumentalities might be 
taken over under the war power of Congress by a bill from the 
Military Affairs Committee.” 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has not now and never | 
did have given to it any right of “control” or “ operation ” of 
either interstate or intrastate wire systems. Under the inter- 
state commerce clause of the Constitution the Federal Govern- | 
ment can not assume any jurisdiction whatsoever of intrastate | 
wire systems. Under the postal clause of the Constitution the | 
federal Government can “ operate” and “control” both inter- 
state and intrastate wire systems. Under existing law the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has been designated the court 
to which can be referred some questions of “ regulation ” of wire 
systems engaged in an interstate business only. 

Even though we concede that the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce has jurisdiction of all subjects coming 


” 
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under the interstate commerce clause of the Constitution and of | 


all subjects concerning the Interstate 
follows conclusively that the right to “ control’ and “‘ operate ” 
all wire systems—both interstate and intrastate—is by virtue 


Jommerce Commission, it | 


of the postal clause of the Constitution, and therefore all bills | 


affecting interstate and intrastate wire systems are properly 


within the jurisdiction of the Committee en the Post Office and | 


Roads. 


Post 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSCOE GC. McCULLOCH, 
OF OHIO, 
In rue House or ReEepreseNnTATIVEs. 
Saturday, August 2, 1919. 


Mr, McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, on February 21, 1919, when 


wheat-guaranty bill was under consideration by the House, | 


{ contended that the loss, if any, which would result from the 

1) 
The bill passed by “Congress placed the power in the President 
to handle the wheat situation as he saw fit, it being admitted 
the debate that the United States Grain Corporation 
to be the medium through which the President would act, 
it was further admitted that Mr. Julius H. Barnes, who 
( have charge of the activities of the United States Grain 


Corporation, favored distributing the loss between the Treasury 

the consumer or placing the loss entirely upon the consumer. 
{ ww develops that Mr. Barnes, as the directing head of the 
United States Grain Corporation, has net only placed the entire 


upon the consumer but has added a profit for the Grain 
ration over and above the guaranteed price. During the 

of March it is admitted that as much 17 cents 
I | profit was added to the guaranteed price of $2.26 a bushel 
J recently a statement issued by the Grain Corporation 
1 that they had carried to earned surplus over $23,000,000, 
senting the surplus profit that had been made through its 
) is operations. A large part of that profit came from the 
price in wheat to the consumer fixed by the 
Corporation ; in other words, a Government agency hay 
power to create a monopely in a feod product has been 

z a profit at the expense of the consumers of bread 
‘ticed by this morning’s paper that an Executive confe 
+ to be held, to be attended by Mr. Barnes, and that it 
ble that 


as 


ised is 


“serious consideration will be given to the plan 
( wheat at the market priee, with the Government absorbing 
ference between that and the $2.26 per bushel guaranteed 


rmers.” Tf this is done, it will be following the plan I sug 
in February when the wheat-guaranty bill was undet 
eration. The consumers of the country are entitled to se- 
read at the market price to be determined by the law of 
and demand without artificial interference. If there is 

wheat crep and the imcreased supply will reduce the 
! the consumer should benefit by it, and the artificial 


il rence of the United Grain Corporation should be 
i wl 


State 


can be no doubt but that the high cost of living is the 


question the American people at this hour, 


tal before 


‘ of $2.26 a bushel as the guaranteed price of wheat to | 
roducer should be paid out of the Treasury of the United | 
tes and not added to the price of bread to the consumer. | 
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to a where earning 


because prices have increased point the 
Ss sufficient 


power of the people, even with the high wages, is not 
to enable them to meet their necessary requirements. Unrest 
is general. I shall not try to offer a solution to this problem 

it is a subject requiring the most thorough investigation before 


» 


action is taken—but I do have certain suggestions that I think 
| should be considered. 

During the war Government officials encouraged a getting to 
gether by the producers of all kinds of products and the fixin , 
prices by the producers in combination to the Government an 
to consumers. It developed during the investigations of the 
Select Committee on Expenditures in the War Departne 
that the Council of National Defense had created certain ¢o1 


mittees composed of the producers of products in various lines 

that those producers not only fixed the price but sold their own 
products to themselves acting for the Government. There cai 

be no doubt that the system has been continued since the sign 

ing of the armistice; and in my opinion there will have to be 
drastic action taken by the Government to break up these com 

binations and force competition before we can expect any very 
material results in the way of eliminating profiteering. It has 
been contended that during the war patriotism tempered the 
natural greed and avarice of human nature; and that men, be- 
cause of their patriotism, were willing to accept small returns 
on capital invested and small profits. Whether the theory put 
into operation during the war was sound will be shown by the 
facts developed by the investigations of the committees of Con- 
gress that are now authorized to go into these matters. It is 
clear now that some process is at work that is keeping the pric 
of commodities up. I believe that one cause of the high prices 
is combinations among producers of goods to keep prices up 

and, in my opinion, the only way to force competition and 
eliminate the profiteering resulting from combination is to in 
voke the criminal sections of Federal and State statutes, pun- 
ishing men who, through unlawful combinations, are fixing 
prices and profiteering at the expense of the consuming public. 
If it should develop that an unusual demand frem abread is 
resulting in keeping the prices of commodities in this country 
up, it may be necesary to resort to embargoes. Because, afte 


all, our first duty is to America and to the American people 
and we would be justified in taking any action that may lb 
necessary to restore normal conditions and to enable the 
American people to exist upon the wages they are able to earn. 
In line with combinations and unlawful agreements is the 
holding of food in storage for higher prices. An immediate in 
vestigation should be made of methods of this kind and prompt 

| prosecutions instituted if it is found that food is being so held, 
and the food should be released It is not strange that private 
| concerns should be encouraged in such a practice when it devel- 


oped only this week on the floor of the House, in the debate on the 
resolution to release the billions of dollars’ worth of held 
by the War Department, that it was the policy of certain offi 
cials to hold food owned by the Government to keep the prices 


food 


up and to prevent a break in market prices rhe trouble wii 
the whole situation is that there have been too many artificia 
interferences with the natural order of things and too litth 

















regulation of combinations. If competition is forced by crimi- 
nal prosecution, if the American consuming public is protected 
against undue demands from foreign countries, and if the 
food in the storage houses is released, it ould seem to me that 
ve are on a fair way to a solution of this problem. I belie. 

that it is the duty of Congress to act, and to act at onc 

I desire to call attention to the following correspondence that 
T have recently had with Mr. Julius H. Bar s, president of the 
United States Gram Corporation : 

Tor or R ESI ATIVE l 
We } rat y) ¢ 4 
1 - ( A 
\ York ¢ ) 

( EMI I desire to enter a protest agal wha I 
be outrage upon the American people. If I have the f corres 
the Grain Corporation, under authority granted | I 
the wheat situation, is cheating the farmer and placiz 

pon the consumers of bread 

A constituent of minc, who is a large dealer in g I 
formed me that he was compelled to pay to the Grain Co on la 
week $2.56 a bushel] for wheat, this amount being 30 cents p bushel 
over the guarantee price of $2.26 paid to the farmer He s that it 
was practically admitted that the 30 nts per bushel ove nd above 
the guarantee price of $2.26 | are of th xpens of the 
Grain Corporation, such as inspecti harges and tl ke. 

During the debate in Congress on the wheat guarantee bill I predic l 
that this is just what would hap} : that not only the loss resulting 
from the guaranty woulda be placed uy the consuming publ but the 
expenses of maintaining your ins] OI nd empl would l 
placed upon the consuming publi 

{ desire to call your attention it 
appears in the CONGRESSIONA! hy 21. 1919, pag $157, 
in which I contend that part | iv the 
eonsuming public, but that the lo paid « ‘ he Treasury 
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of the United States. If this were done, it would eliminate in a large 
measure the necessity for your corporatioa and its expensive operations. 

I can not think of anything that would cause greater discontent among 
the people than for the Government to ereate a monopoly on wheat and 


then profiteer at the expense of the farmer and the consuming public. 


{ would appreciate your advising me whether or not it is the purpose 
of your corporation to continue the policy I have referred to, and I am 
isking this information with a view to presenting the matter before the 
Ifouse when Congress reconvenes, because I do not believe it was the 
intention of Congress that the wheat situation should be handled in 
1} wav. 

Sincerely, yours, Ros gE CC, McCcLiiocu, 
SPEECH OF HON, ROSCOB C. M’CULLOCH IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES FEBRUARY 21, 1919. 

Mr. MeCuLiocn. Mr. Chairman, I understand the gentleman 
from Minnesota | Mr. ANDERSON], a member of the committee, 
Will probably later on introduce an amendment that will 
umount at least to a declaration of policy along the line I have 
had in mind. If he does not introduce such an amendment, I 


shall do so. If the market price of wheat is less than the guar- 
anteed price, there will be a loss, and, as I understand it, under 
the provisions of this bill it left to the President or to the 
executive branch to apportion that loss. They can place the 
entire burden of the loss upon the Treasury or upon the con- 
sumer, or they can apportion the loss between the Treasury and 


is 


he consumer. 
*‘] shall vote for this bill because I believe that the contract 
entered into between the Government and the farmers of the 


country should be carried out to the letter. The farmers have 
‘lone their part in this war nobly, and they submitted to the 
tixing of the price of wheat without objection. For the Govern- 
ment to repudiate its obligation now would be the worst kind of 
2 breach of faith. jsut the consumer should not bear the loss, 
The loss should come out of the Treasury of the United States, 

“ T endeavored to develop information by questioning the chair- 
man of the committee during the debate this morning as to just 
What effect the passage of this bill would have upon the con- 
sumers of the country, but the time of the chairman of the com- 
tuittee seemed to be so limited that he could not go into that 
phase of the situation. I made another attempt to develop the 
same information from the ranking member of the Committee on 
Agriculture on this side of the Chamber, but his answers to my 
quest were, to say the least, unsatisfactory. No one seems 
have given very serious consideration to the effect of this 
legislation upon the consumer. ‘To my way of thinking that 
now the most important matter to be considered in connection 
with this bill. No one has advocated, to my knowledge, at any 
time that the Government should not make good in the spirit as 
well as the letter the guaranty that it has made to the farmers 
of America. We are not now considering whether it was wise 
or not to provide for the fixing of a maximum price on wheat. 
We have now reached the point where the Government is called 
upon to ways and to make good a contract 
already entered into and acted upon in good faith by the farm- 


Ions 


© 


is 


consider means 


ers and producers of the country. 

“Most of the debate has been consumed in a discussion of 
whether or not we should repudiate our contract and the gfuar- 
anties when that point is not at issue at all, The method, how- 


ever, of making good these guaranties is an important question, 
znd therein lies the interests of the consuming public. 


“Assuming, as I have said, that the market price of wheat 
will be less than the guaranteed price—and I think that is a 
fair assumption—there will be a loss. The question is, Who 
Shall bear the loss? If this were a business proposition, there 
would be no doubt about who would bear the loss. The loss 
would borne by the guarantor, and the Government is the 
cuaral n this instance and should bear the loss, sut it is 
possible une his bill to make the consuming publie bear the 
loss, Which means, in effect, that the poor man who must buy 
bread to feed his family will have to bear the burden by in- 
creased prices, 

This bill provides that the President shall have the power to 
place the loss entirely upon the consumer or entirely upon the 
Government, or to distribute the loss between the Government 
and the cousumer. He is given the power under this bill to 


Puy wheat at the. guaranteed price and then to supervise its 
distribution at prices to be fixed by him. If the price of wheat 
in the market, through the operation of the law of supply and 
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demand, which this bill will interfere with, were $1 a bushel, the | 


. 


would be the difference between the market price and the 
cuaranteed price, which would be $1.26. The President could 
have the wheat distributed, as I understand the provisions of 
the bill, at, say, $1.90, or any other price which would mean a 
distribution of ithe loss between the Government and the ¢con- 
sumer. 

‘* Now, I am opposed to that method for two reasons. . In the 
first place, I do net believe that Congress should continue to 


toss 











pass legislation which shifts responsibility from the Congres. 
to the Executive branch, because by shifting responsibility (>) 
gress also at the same time extends powers to the Bxecey: 
branch which may or may not be used to the benefit of +), 
public. In other words, I believe that Congress should sss) 
its proper prerogatives and say what should be done and wih-; 
should not be done. During time of war it was probabiy 
right, or, to put it more in accordance with my views, it vy; 
probably necessary to centralize power and authority in | 
Executive and to leave him free to act as he might see fit 
conditions which might be very uncertain. But the emerge), 
has passed, and the Congress should now legislate definite) 
upon these important subjects and assume responsibility to 
extent of passing laws which are directory rather than dis 
tionary. Second, I do not believe that Congress should ma! 
possible for any part of this burden to be placed upon tl: 
suming public. The Government having entered into this co 
tract, it should meet this guaranty and take its loss. The 
man with a large family will without doubt be less able to 
tribute in this indirect way to the meeting of this obli 
than would the taxpayer who would have to meet it by 
the increased taxes. Besides, it is to the interest of thos 
have property and of those who have which 
subject to taxation to remove in every possible way the chia 
for unrest and discontent among the people, and I « 
think of any way whereby the tendencies toward 
would be increased more rapidly than by keeping the co: 
living up, and whatever you may say about it the price of |) 
is always regarded as a basis from which to judge the e 
living; at least, if the price of bread is high the avera 
sumer will look upon the cost of living as high, and 1 do nor 
lieve that the Congress should be in the attitude of 
possible for the price of bread to be kept up for the pu 
of taking care of this obligation. I understand that the 
sions of this bill, which places the entire matter in the bands 
the Executive branch of the Government, are regarded by 
Members as being such as to protect the consumer agai 
orbitant profits by millers and others through the licen 
vision. There, again, is a provision about which I disagre: 
those who have framed this bill. I believe that 
much Government interference and that the 
can be made too complicated to result in any real good, ev 
the Executive branch of the Government acts from the hic 
motives possible. We should get away just as soon 
from Government interference with private business. [ am 
the strictest kind of regulation for the purpose of elimin 
unfair practices and the preventing of the raising of pri 
artificial means, such as trade agreements and otherw 
I believe that after the Government provides strict r 
that then it should keep hands off and allow the natura 
supply and demand to work unhampered. 

* T shall restate my position in regard to this bill in orc: 
it may not be misunderstood. The Government havi 
anteed the price of wheat to the farmer, should make 
but the guaranty should be made good out of the Tr« 
the United States, and not out of the pockets of the cons 
of bread. Therefore I believe that this bill should be a 


inal 


possessions 


uh 


disc on 


there ca 


Loo recul: 


ais V 


along those general lines, and the power should be take 
from the Executive branch to distribute this loss 
see fit. 

‘So, therefore, while I am in sympathy with the s) 


the amendment which the gentleman from Minnesota 

me he will propose, which amounts to a declaration of 
I do certainly think that Congress should assume for 01 
full responsibility, and, instead of shifting the respon 


to the Executive branch of the Government, granting 
power to fix these prices, that we should provide specif 
that the Government will take care of it itself and | 


suaranty. [Applause.] 
“The CHamMan. The time of the gentleman has ex 


1) 


UniTep STavres Food ADMINISTRATION, 
Foop ADMINISTRATION GRAIN CORPORATIO® 
General Office, New York City, April °° 
Roscogs C. McCvLiocn, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C 

My Dear Sir: Your favor of the 12th received. : 

It has been the policy of the Grain Corporation to handle Uh 
situation on a basis which would be fair to both the producer and | 
sumer. So far as the price which the Grain Corporation pays tor Ww! 
is concerned this is following out the Executive order of the Presi’ 
of the United States, namely, $2.26 at Chicago for No. 1 wheat. ! 
original price at Chicago was named at $2.20 by the Fair Price ‘ 
mission appointed by the President to ascertain what in their J 
ment was the proper price to pay the farmer for wheat. 

It has also been the policy of the Grain Corporation, and our reco 
will show that we have been very active in seeing that this term 
price is properly reflected by the dealer to the consumer. We have 
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able to secure restitution of hundreds of thousands of dollars back to the | ' ‘ 
producers from the dealers, T 
In reselling wheat we had just on price the guaranteed price is a resignation t direct general elie Europ 
14 cents a bushel during the month of March. ‘This was to take care | ©! Mie I te n tended withdrawal from public s 
of the actual storage and interest on the money invested and not for the rapidly as th 1 of tl irious departments of t 
purpose of profi Che fact of the matter is that when we entered the | Administratios M1 they ; absorbed by er ager 
market as resellers the wheat was selling at from 40 cents to 50 cents | iS expected that Mri. Hoover will return to Am n abo 
premium in certain sections of the country and the Grain Corporation | Months, upop tl mpletion of Eu 0 i 11 
did not undertake to secure a profit greats than to take care of .o | European harvest. 
storage and interest. | During the existence I he Grai poration tl pury e 
Your constituent, of course, added the freight to the price the grain | Barnes and the executive officers has been that the United State 
was purchased at in Chicago So therefore about 16 cents of the 30 employed to conduct its affairs should at least n tl eu 
cents went to the Railroad Administration and was therefore com} a- nterest charge, and that beyond this the turnover of i large by 
tion for proper service, should with as small an operating profit as could properly 
We are very glad at all times to have situation presen lL to. Ww h lated. considering the complexity of its operation During 
appear to be ul unsatisfactory fn order that we may explain | ™onths of its existence the Grain Corporation has been fortu 
them, or if a mis is occurred that we may correct it, not losing a single dollar through fire loss. Calculation of its 
The Preside t, Mr. Barnes, is always ready to diseu matte of profit at one-half of 1 per cent on ¢ ymmodities handled i 
policy with representatives of the Government, or indi tal any | due to the fact that its earnings were not drawn upon to t 
time. It has been the policy of the Grain Corporation to ep an losses, Which might casily have been expected under war hazard 
open mind on every phase of its operation in order that this siness Since its incorporation 22 months ago the Grain Corporat 
of the Governient may be conducted by this agency on as fair a basis as disbursed $3,500,000,000 and collected $3,500,000,000. It ha 
possible to all interest involved in« luding the Govrernme! ‘ the irom firs hands and sold for overseas shipments commoditic 
United States va of out $£1.800.000.000, t a yperating expense , 
So far as a policy of the Government is cor rned for 1919. tl j $3,250,000, rhi means that t operating-expen ratio h 
depend somewhat upon the development of the crop and the extent of the | ®*Dout one-sixth of 1 per cent. 
demand abroad, and the lirection of the President, from whom Mr rhroughout the month of last Novem he Gi 1 Corpor 
barnes, the preside nt of this corpo! ttion, has his appointment a wheat sing J the handling of comr ncipa wheat i 
clirector. ipital ¢ $150,000,000, its own it S2Z0.000.000 
We will again read refully your speech, which appeared : the | $369,000,000 borrowed ol ! ou i otal emy 
CONGRESSIONAL KEcorD of February 21, 1919, as there are undoubtedly | #930,000,000. ; 
ints there which we would want to consider in formulating poli for rhe Grain Corporation ha een lor the p ) g 
aking effective the vheat vwargl for 1919 under th congres ! tion and distribt n agency. It inctl« j 
t | to the Allies the American Ar! ind 
Yow VV , SS Mo ; | wheat, wheat r, and other foods, with 
Ne f i American prices, and with such an even nt 
} tion that reserves trom one crop to another 
t yest possible compass, and without 


New Yor o the lov 






| Roscor CC. Mee CH scarcity anywhere in 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C carried on all the buyi 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN: In order that you may be promptly ;: sed | mission until the com1 
t itse ndertool 


the result of the 22 months of operation 6f the Food Administration mel 
(;rain Corporation, which on July 1 beeame the United State Grain | 
Corporation, and in order that the statement may be fully placed before 











: : } Phe bu 
ou, IT venture to inclose you clipping of the press release covering the | jeeinnin: 
sult of the meeting of the stockholders and of the new directors | a sinele 
You will note that the directors feel justified in carrying forward as | )jlized. 4 
rned surplus $23,763.320.93, which surplus, together with the orig At the 
nal capital stock of $150,000,000, in addition to the appropriation ca ecame « 
ed in the act of March 4, 1919, will be used in administering the | @jty. as 


heat guaranty of whom 






















































You will recall that for the crop year 1917-18 the Grain Corporatic organi ion. Both Mr. Crowell and Mr. MeGarrah 
as directed to stabilize wheat at the fair price recommended by tl n a special ble of thanks from the President { 
idependent price commission, which it succeeded in doing, and for th n these offices Chey retire under pressure of pri 
yp year 1918-19 was directed to make effective the guaranty pt Edwin P. Shattuck, of New York. who h ete 
x that crop, which it has succeeded in doing without loss. With of the Grain Corporation since its inception, ha 
hese obligations rested also the duty of furthering the supply of necs new first viee president.. Mr. Sha il al 
ry foodstuffs to our Allies and for our own Army and Navy, without ania +} (irain Corporation 
omestie price disturbance, and also to so facilitate the equal distri ’ 
ion at home that the supplies available should be made to cover t) PLESH NEW TRI I 
ome and foreign needs. wit ‘ reasurer-clect i ward M. Fle 
We lay especial emphasis on havil planned the past operatior ‘ een in London for the past ¢ mont indling t 
he Grain Corporation not with the primary purpose of profit earning, pean activities of the Grain Corporation in food 
t to carry out these necessary national policies, and t the same uving and distributing agency of the American Re 
me, to conduct its business in a sound manner. It is expected that Mr. Flesh will t sble to clos y 
We shall need on your part a measure of sympatheti mside! on within the next few months and sequent 
relation to our efforts in this coming year to make effective the na ith the Grain Corporation work in New Yor! 
al guaranty to the producer and to market the possible i Watson 8S. Moore, of Duluth, was elected ond 
; therefrom in a fair and just manner, Grain Corporation and will continue in Ne York 
Yours, truly, 1 Bric of Duluth, formerly assistant secretary, w 
J ! L’ ; he Grain Corporation. If. M, Smith was made sé 
oa | States wheat director 
\IN CORPORATION EARNS NET SURPLUS OF $25,000,000 \ UAT. MEI | The new board of directors of the poratior 
ING HELD AT CORPORATION’S OFFICES—WAR UNDERTAKING CHANGES | Barnes, Herbert Hoover, Edwin P. Shattuck, Wats¢ 
CORPORATE IDENTITY IN PREPARATION roR HANDLING 1919-1920 Wut | M. Flesh, Da n DP. Kingsley f New York nd 
(CRor—MADE PRorrr ror UNITED STATES. | Omaha. Mr. Kingsley and Mr. Shorthill hi 
America’s most gigantic war undertaking yesterd hang eee ae ss ee a alien 
tity as the Food Administration Grain Corporation and undertook | , Th scene cee ee gone A in on t 
task of handling the 1919 wheat crop for the coming year under the h oe ore aa "sono ee . on - . th eh 
orporate title of the United States Grain Corporation, with ee ee ss pe calieniinems eonaindn d 
| of $500,000,000, | I ran isco, . ere : - i \ a ; = ! 
\t the annual meeting of stockholders with the president, Juliu uffa poy and has = _— 
ues, United States Wheat Director, held in the corporation's offices, | "YO Years. seas il 3] 
broadway, report yf work accomplished revealed the Grain Cot PR ; ican ' hicag ] I Newing, G n: F. J 
tion not only as a war body which had paid ll of it ‘ DEP | = Ct ( i ' New (rl 
penses and operated at a small profit rather than a loss, but also nse *s i oe ie “ Pl ‘lade a os Slameen, 
perhaps the greatest commer ial undertaking in the world in reg Ly} Li ho = WE ‘. Sta a ~ oe chica = Ch Ke 
he volume of business handled. PH Git 7 
pon the suggestion of the executive committee of the Grain ¢ ; 
tion, the stockholders dopted the recommendation that the orga! 
n was justified in carrying forward as earned surplus the equ j ; LB 
of 6 per cent m capital supplied by the United Stat of - as as 
191,666.64 and eart art of one eit of 1 per cent net on $1,800 United States Wheat Directo Vew } f 
000 worth « ommodities handled, amounting to $9,000,000, his Dear Sir: Your lett dated Ju 
imendation was made after setting aside a reserve for conti if nes of the food Administr on Grain ¢ D : } 
ies, such as fire insurance, which the Grain Corporation In April of this year I had some rresponde 
own stocks, and the necessary adjustment of outstanding obliga rporation in regard dir t t! 
in European relief. vheat. 
otal of funds returned by mills as refund of excess profits ove I am opposed t he G rnme! 
regulated amounts of the 1917-18 crop year, amount to elling it at a profit. ! ‘ 
71,654.29, was also carried into earned surplus, aking a total ost of living, and f ent t t 
d forward to net surplus earned amounting to $23,763,320.93., foodstuffs seems to me t he f 
bert Hoover, who has been chairman of the board of direct of From the statement in I 
Grain Corporation for nearly two years, cabled from Paris to the | Grain Corporation has 3,320.9 ! 
ng of stockholders his resignation from that position, which will this amount forward ‘ irpi i 
led by Mr. Barnes as Wheat Director. Mr. Hoover, who yn- mount was earned t d above the expe 
is director in the corporation, cabled Mr. Barnes as follow poration and after 1 had id your 
Will you kindly request the directors of the corporation to accept | been very heavy} 
sighation as chairman and at the same time record my sense of | I am writing you now for the purpose : ; 
at this termination of two years’ personal cooperation with them in tatement of just how and from what s ‘ 
D service? 1 should not resign did I not feel certain that the | gether with your operating expense were ¢ 
r m is in hands which will assure the same public interest as | ing your operating expense I w t 
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l et } recelyed from your corporation, dated April 22, 1919, th 
Secl i sa rhe Grain Corporation did not undertake to secure a 
profit greater than to take care of the storage and interest."’ The same 
letter contains the following: 

In reselling wheat we had just one price—the guaranteed price plus 
14 cents per bushel during the month of March.” 

In addition to the statements above requested I would thank you to 
furnish me the reselling price of wheat as determined by your corpora- 
tion for all the months during which you have administered the law 


nd fixed the resale price 
In view of the strained conditions throughout the country, which, so 


far as the cost of living goes, have reached almost the breaking point, 
{ ask you for information, if you ean furnish it, which will justify a 


Government agency taking out of the pockets of the consumers of bread 
: f $23,763,320.98. ‘This profit must come out of the 


au net surplus of 
pockets of the consumers and the producers do not get it. In what way 


do you justify exacting this enormous profit at the expense of the con- 
ming public? 
At the time the bill to make good the guaranty on wheat was being 


mnsidered by the House, I contended that the loss, if any, which would 
result from the guaranteed price being greater than the market price, 
that the difference should be paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States and not added to the price of wheat, thus increasing the cost of 
bread to the consumer. 

I listened to the debate carefully, and I do not believe that Congress 
intended, in granting the authority contained in the wheat guaranty 


ever 


bill, that it should de used in the way your corporation has beer 
handling it 
frusting that I may t itvored with an early reply, I az 


S 


1eOT \ von? 


Roscor C. McCvuitocy 
NEW Yoru, July 21 9 
Ilo ROSCOE t McCULLOCH, 
yusc ¢ Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. McConioce: I have your letter of the 17th 
in sterage, insurance, and interest calculation it costs on an averag 


0 


ut 24 cents per bushel per month expenses 














Our first resale of wheat in America was in January, at which time 
we calculated that our stecks of wheat had been carried an average of 
nbove five months, and made a resale price at that time of 12 cents 
over the basic price at which we had made purchases. At that time 
we sold about 14,000,000 bushels of wheat, and hoped this would be 
sufficient to lieve the strain on American prices, which had advanced 
beyend the fair-price Government basis On the contrary, in March, 

und the situation worse than ever, so that we at that time 
offt | in practically all eur offices the resale from our stocks of 
w he mm th markets, and to reimburse the accrued charges, esti 
mat as carefully as possible, we made a price of 14 cents over for 
wheat in March, 15 cents over April 1 to 10, 16 cents April 11 to 20, 

nd 17 cents April 21 to 30. 

Under this latter resale offer something over 70,000,000 bushels of 
was put out inte domestic markets here, and still this was in- 
nt to hoid down the price to the Government level It did cur- 

tail « shipn ts to foreign buyers, which we had expected to make, 
nd has resulted in the practical exhaustion of all wheat stecks in 
S es as of July 1 Prior to last January, when we 

h resale lot of wheat, we had not resold in nerica any 

wheat I bushel we had was required urgently by) Allies, 
1d esa le s solely to produce a natural pressure on the wheat 

ri mi the high prices which had ebtained, at one time as 

1 s 80 s per bushel above the Government price for certain 
D whe : Minneapolis rhis was effected only with the dis- 

x export buying cf flour, which we were able to make 

he sar time, turping all the flour productien into demestic 

he pr of flour 1 ted then to about its former basis. 

\ how particular client in Ohio paid $2.56, 1 can not offer 

the knowing where he bought the wheat, how it 
\ he freight paid, bu have al 
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difficulties involved. With 1,000,000 wheat farmers, with all the ques 
tions of relative quality, with all the inducements to the buyer, by 
collusion with the seller, to buy the grain relatively cheap, becausr tho 
producer would be reimbursed from the National Treasury, I think the 
door would have been opened for a national scandal on such a scale 
as would have made the whole world ring. 

If world-wide supply and demand influences could be reinstated 
to-day, that is the only just substitute for the fair-price expression 
which we are making effective, but in my humble judgment you are 
totally in error in calculating what the effect of that supply and 
demand influence would be if reinstated. It would be just as likely 
to result in higher prices as in lower; whereas your whole argument is 
constructed on the feeling that the wheat price is sustained solely 
by the Government guaranty, although for the past three months the 
wheat price in this country has ruled higher than the guaranty. [| 
is because it is impossible to catculate the exact price which would be 
registered by supply and demand that we have assumed the fair-pric 
expression which has ruled for two is the best measure now 
attainable. 

In international trade the conversion of British sterling alone within 


years 


the last week fluctuated the equivalent of 15 cents per bushel, and 
every trade-handling facility along the line between producer and 


consumer faced with any such fluctuating hazard as that one item of 
exchange would insure against it by excessive trade margins, and would 
greatly widen the spread between the producer and the consumer. 
There is, therefore. a real public service at this time in the grain corpo 
ration acting as the guarantor against such trade hazards, and thereby 
establishing moderate trade margins along the line of conversion. 





I shall be glad to give you any additional information which 
will indicate. 
Yours, truly, Jvttics H. Barnes. 
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Ix rae House or Representatives, 


Friday, August 8, 1919. 


Mr. KAHN. Mr. Speaker, availing myself of the leave 
tended me this morning, I submit the following remarks on th: 
Shantung question : 

Under our Constitution, the House of Representatives has no 
voice in the ratification of treaties entered into by the Presi 
dent of the United States with foreign nations. Therefore, 
ordinarily, the Members of the House do not discuss the ques 
tions involved in those treaties. But I believe our countrymen 
are so thoroughly interested in the peace treaty that was re 
cently signed at Versailles that it becomes the duty ef Repr: 
sentatives to explain the various problems which the treat 
presents. I believe it best to do this before public sentimen 
has been thoroughly crystallized throughout the country. A) 

fore I am taking the liberty to speak frankly and free 
a phase of the treaty which appeals with particula 
f the Pacific Coast States and the western se 





} 1 
t he peopie oi the 
. — -* vo] 
ot our country venerally. 
Unfortunately great world events follow each other s 















in this period of important, and oftentimes involved, in 
tional affairs that we are apt to forget after the lapse of 
years what actually did happen in the preceding decade 
cordingly I shall take liberty at this time of recalling 
you sonre matters that ar have been partially, if not ent 
forgotten. 

Tl peace contere th { net a vi 
fronted with several propositi« that affected ‘hina 
Japai During the peried covered by the rs 
our history we have been looked upon as the ud 
of bt ese « Intries put l have been time i 
friendship with each country became somewhat stra 
However, 1 American peo ch th official rest 
tives, have always tried to | ir al s ‘ ‘ 
vith the orientals, and I believe the sti 
of both China and Japan 1 gnize tl \ 
Representatives mm the Sti of California I s 
in par Tire 1x I of the ere wecTert Se } | S 
I want t re ft opportunity to st il ost emph 
te s ppositior oriental eration in the W 
Ss xt and never has been a racial questior With wus 
entire an economic question. The prob! ‘ riental i 
9 mon tl Pacific coast has been an acute one for ma 
years. I repeat there is not parti of race hatred or rt 
preju lice behind it. There is not now and there never has be 
any objection to the coming to our shores of Japanese of 1 
so-called “ Shizuko” class. 

This class comprises the professional people. the merchants 






bankers. scholars, and students. The objection is altogether 
to the laboring class—the coolies. We feel that our white 
workingmen can not compete with the oriental laborers. The 





latter have an entirely different standard of living. They can 
and constantly do underbid the Caucasian in almost every field 
of endeavor. It is for this reason, and this reason alone, that 
objection is iuade to the immigrant from the Orient. China 
long ago acknowledged our righis to restrict the coming of 
Chinese coolies to our shores. Japan has likewise, through what 
is known as a “ gentlemen’s agreement,” recognized the right 
of the United States ‘egulate the coming to our mainland 
of Japanese laborers. If there be a lurking suspicion in any part 
of the world that our attitude on this question is due to race 
prejudice, it ought to be dispelled without delay. Personally I 
object most emphatically to this matter being used as a smoke 
screen to mask the real intention of any country in the world. 
We in the United States, fact that in our 
dealing with oriental countries we have not been guilty of race 
prejudice of any kind, most emphatically object to any misrep- 
resentation of our attitude at this time. Nor do I believe that 
the English colonies of Australia and New Zealand and the 
Province of British Columbia in Canada have had any different 
inotive in the passage of their exclusion laws. They, like us, are 
trying to protect their laboring class from the competition of 
the Asiatic coolie. Therefore the cry for “racial equality 
should have no terrors for the people of the United 
But surely Japan does not object to our immigration 
She herself forbids the entrance into Japan of laborers coming 
from other countries who underbid Japanese laborers in 
own territory. She has in recent months deported Chinese 
workmen from Shimonoseki who were brought from China to 
work at the Hiroshima sawmill! there. Evidently she treats the 
matter of the admission of cheap Chinese labor into Japan as 
economic question, even as we do with respect to oriental 
laborers who seek to enter our country. The question of “ r: 
equality ” is not involved in Japan any more than it is in the 
United States in the immigration laws of the two countrik 
Up to the time of the conclusion of the treaty of peace 
veen Japan and Russia, negotiated at Portsmouth, N. H., in 
1905, the Japanese Government had looked upon the 
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conscious of the 


States. 


lAWS. 


her 


iM 


always 


eople and the Government of the United States as true friends. 
Chis friendship manifested itself on maby occasions. And yet, 

1897, when the Republic of Hawaii sought admission to the 
United States through the instrumentality of a treaty of an- 


da 


1 against 


exation, Japan was the only country in the world that fil 
rmal protest with the State Department at Washing 
consummation of annexation. The Japanese 

nt took the ground, first, that the maintenance of the stat 
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; rtar 


LUI 


the 








atus 
10 in Hlawaii was essential to the good understanding of the 
wers having interests in the Pacific; and, second, at the 
sorption of the islands by the United States would tend to 
r certain'rights of the Japanese subjects in the group, 
er its treaties, constitution, and laws, 1 might result in 
poning the settlement of claims and liabilities existing in 
‘of Japan under treaty stipulation. 
officials and people of this count ) manifested 
feeling of indignation against unt of tl ti 


e. We did not look upon it: 








national honor had been espectfu 
, ; ; . on”) 1 ¢ } . 
n's protest into consideration and finally iswered objec- 
is to her entire satisfaction. 
{M4 v hen ? r tere c. , 
ne senciln to ‘ S 13)! to 
After U r hat f about a year Presi 
Roosevelt undertook to bring to lye ommissioners i 
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There were various mol outbreaks. es 


. p tl i pupanese ¢ 
poe were roughly handled: and severe! Christtan churcehe 
yurned, as reported to me by the American ministe: 
I recall very well that some distir hed Americ« ‘ 


rather reughly handled in the streets of Tokyo soon after the 





terms of the treaty of peace had been announced In Jay 
the United States was blamed for t! failure « that count? 
to secure an indemnity, A distinguished writer in the 
temporary Review of February, 1997—Dr. F. J. Dill ‘ 
M. Witt howeve told the Pr lent that he pre l 
discount the future in favor of Japan: that Rus id 
enemy for the damage that cnemy had inflicted upon nad 
the Japanese wanted money the) lust come and ° 
rhe Czar of Ru a, both in tl uctio given to! plenip 
and in th inifestation of |} vill, which wer illed rt 
sittings at Vortsmouth, had laid it down a principle f 
was determined not to swerve th Japan he ad rees 
indemnit vowed « masked 
Indeed if one will take the trouble to follo the proce 
ut -the Portsmouth conference, it w reveal the fact th 


constantly 


rejoined, Where 


Witte, 
the question of 
And yet, I 
had 
repay her f 


of th 


Russia plenipotentiary, 


hed, single cope 
k ‘Ople Lo elleve that 

‘ florts Lo ~eL ULE aili 
the war through 


nited States. Irom that 
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fear, Japan allowed h 
liwat Pr her 
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the cordial and friendly feeling that had theretofore 
between the two peoples has been strained, to say thy 
Nor has the attitude of Japan, I regret to say, i e 

of the questions arising out of the Rus Japane 

to allay the suspicion of the American pe« spe 
honesty of purpose of the Japan (Govern 

to Korea and Southern Manchuria 

In ihe meantime, after Japan’s successful war agai ( 
in 1894, some of the European nations proceeded to « 
“ses of areas of Chinese territory, which area th 
tiguous hinterlans vere looked upon as “ spheres of ‘ 
by the respective countries } } melled ¢ » to Ne 
these leases. 

Thus KEngland had see ed W lle Wei; Rus 
Peninsula, which includes Pe irth d ~D ‘ 
Kiaochow—where the Germal ibsequent t! 

| city of Tsingtao—and cert econom once 
tung Province \fte he R Japanese wv Jay 
inder her treaty th Ri ’ of Russia zhts a 
leges in the Liao VP | Ital Iso had questes 
torial ( Sith ‘ ‘1 ( ed 1 ( 
France, at an r erio ud } possessed « ! 
Indo-Chinz, including ¢ ( I | nD ( bodia, .\ 
and Lao Bi t this hi f | ‘ I fox 
Kwapng-Chow B: 

()f ] great pe ‘ oO e ¢ 
nade no d ands on China fe I ) contrat 
Ame CONCESS s t Shang Hianko ind J 

hiel L hee ntari offered to us by ¢ nit 
fused by our Go nme! I hie fmembe f of 1 
Chinese Empir eemed to b I ‘ T spay 
periodicals ¢ period el ull f ocl 

ractical end 6 Celestial J 

In 1899 our Secretary of Stat i J 
issued &@ no 0 powel ‘ y calle 
door” pole). ln L0), whe ( | } i t! 
orrors of the Boxer uprising and (] ore 
tically a criminal ready to recei | 

upose, John 








lependence of Korea on a firm footing.” In the treaty of 
between Japan and China, negotiated at Shimonoski on 
17, 1895, it was declared by China that she recognizes 
cle ely the full and complete independence and autonomy of 
Ix On April 20, 1898, the Governments of Japan and 
I 1 ent 1 into an agreement to recognize definitely the 
ignty and entire independence of Korea, and pledged 
elves mutually to abstain from all direct interference in 
1. internal affairs of that country. And on September 11, 
iS! Korea and China entered into a treaty, article 1 of which 





Chet al perpetual pea and friendship between t Empire 
Kor nd t Iempire of Chin: 
So, at the end of the nineteenth century, Japan, China, and 
Russia had all agreed among themselves and with Korea that 
© independence of Korea should be maintained. On January 
30, 1902, the first Anglo-Japanese alliance was promulgated. 
The preamble of that treaty recites: 
Governments of Great Britain and Japan, actuated solely by a 


to maintain the status quo and general peace in the extreme Hast, 
moreover, especially interested in maintaining the territorial 
ntegrity of e Empire of China and the Empire of Korea and in 
i opportunities in those countries for the commerce and 


+) 
t 


ring equa 


of all nations, hereby agre« e os 
RTICLI 
yntracting rties having mutually recognized the inde- 
! ice of China and lorea, declare themselves to be entirely unin 
1 by any aggressive tendencies in either country. 

















Qn March 8, 1902, the Governments of France and Russia, 
] g received a copy of the Anglo-Japanese agreement of 
January 80, 1902, announced that “the two Governments con- 
sider that the observance of these principles is at the same time 

aranty of their special interests in the Far Hast.” In the 
meantime Russia had. begun to encroach upon the territory of 
iKYorea. After many weeks of negotiation and frequent delays 
Japan suddenly made war upon Russia. On February 10, 1904, 
the Emperor of Japan issued a rescript reciting the causes that 
impelled him to declare war against Russia, which rescript 
mtnined the following language: 

| integrity of Korea is a matter « sravest concern to this Empire. 
* * * The separate existence of Korea is essential to the safety of 

im. * * ®* ‘The absorption of Manchuria by Russia would 

* it impossible to maintain the integrity of China and would, com- 
ir 1 addition, compel the abandonment of all hope for peace in the 
ext e East 

\bout two weeks thereafter Japan and Korea signed a pro- 
tocol, which reads as follows: 

\ CLB 1. For the purpose of maintaining a permanent and solid 
ween Japan and Korea and firmly establishing peace in 
the Imperial Government of Korea shall place full confl- 

t the Imperial Government of Japan and adopt the advice of the 
I i to improvements in administration. 
\ 2. The Imperial Government of Japan shall, in a spirit of firm 
ip, insure the safety and peace of the Imperial House of Korea 
’. The Imperial Government of Japan definitely guarantees the 
der ind territorial integrity of the Korean Empire. 

Up to this time Japan had been announcing to the world 
th was her firm intention to maintain the independence 
and territorial integrity of China and Korea. From this time 
fol rd Japan’s attitude with respect to Korea, and especially 
af her forces began to win marvelous successes against the 
Ru ins, materially changed. Henceforth she began to main 
tai iat she possessed “paramount political, military, and 
‘ ic interests”’ in Korea. Great Britain and Russia, in 


es negotiated with Japan, respectively on August 12, 1905, 


‘ptember 5, 1905, acknowledged Japan’s “ paramount in- 
in Korea, Gradually the Government of Japan began 
rb the sovereign rights of the Emperor of Korea, and 


in 
Empire 


general 
s the independence of the Hermit 


\ s 1906, was made Japanese resident 
Ix Ry qdecree 





WwW sorbed by her eastern neighbor, and finally on August 22, 
1910, His Majesty, the Emperor of Korea, made complete and 
pe I t cession to His Majesty, the Emperor of Japan, of all 
Yi of sovereignty over the whole of Korea. His Majesty, the 
Ver ror of Japan, accepted the cession and consented to the 

complete annexation of Korea to the Empire of Japan 
Just one week later, on August 29, 1910, Japan formally de- 
cla Korea annexed to the dominions of His Imperial Maj- 
‘ e Emperor of Japan, and the curtain rung down on 
IK as an independent and sovereign State. Under the terms 
treaty of peace between Japan and Russia, the former 


rights in southern 
of Portsmouth reads as 


Man- 


control of many of Russia’s 
: follows: 


‘ Artis » Of the treat 





1 and Russia mutually engage * * * to restore entirely 

‘ mpletely to the exclusive administration of China all portions of 
} r bow in the occupation of their troops. 7 Sine 

‘he world was led to believe that Japan intended to with- 


ari from southern Manchuria, although no specific time was 
evi cntioned in any of the statements made as to the probable 
ti of such withdrawal. The fact of the matt 


ter 
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has not only failed to withdraw but has strengthened her posi- 
tion in Manchuria in at least half a dozen directions 

With all these facts in mind, it is small wonder that the peo. 
ple of the United States who have always retained a feeling o 
sincere friendliness to the people of China, and have also mai 
tained a high regara for the people of Japan, regret that the 
President of the United States and the premiers of Great Brit. 
ain and France should have their in 
Japan in the Shantung matter. 

The ratification of our adherence to this decision is now 
fore another body in the Capitol. It is now known that 
we broke off diplomatic relations with Germany on February 
1917, and induced China to follow our course on February 9, 
1917, that the British, French, Russian, and Italian Govern 
ments, without informing either the American or Chinese Gov 
ernment, negotiated and entered into secret agreements 
Japan by which the rights of Germany in Shantung were to | 
turned over to the Nipponese in the event the Allies wo 
war. Neither the American Chinese Government 
knowledge of these secret treaties when it entered the wav. 

On November 2, 1917, about nine months after we had bri 
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made decision fuvo) 


nor 
no 


off diplomatic relations with Germany and had induced ( 
to do likewise, the Lansing-Ishii agreement was negotia 


least none h ¢ 
>) Wi 


;+? . 
ei1tnel I 


There is no record extant, at 
the fact 


Washington. 
made public, which dis 


} } . .A 
LOSCS that eSLUe 


son or Mr. Lansing had been informed by the Japanes 
bassador, Viscount Ishii, of the existence of the secret ag 
ment between Japan and the Governments of Great Bri 


France, Russia, and Italy, under the terms of which these ( 
ernments had agreed to support Japan’s claims in Shantu 
Viscount Ishii failed to inform our Government of the exis 
of these agreements, signed in the latter part of Februar: 
the early part of March, 1917, and after our country and ¢ 
had severed diplomatic relations with the Imperial Gove 
of Germany, was it not a questionable diplomatic p 


i 
the part of Japan to have kept us in ignorance of ft 
ments with Great Britain, France, Russia, and Italy? O 
we to permit these secret agreements to overrule 01 


tions to China? 

The United States during its comparatively brief 
formulated two distinct fundamental foreign polici« 
known the Monroe doctrine; the other, the Hay do 
In principle the two doctrines are practically identical. 01 
refers to the countries of Central and South America, the 


history 
Oy 


as 


to China. The Monroe doctrine was intended to prote 
Latin American States against European aggression. I 
never intended to obstruct or to regulate the com 
social relations between the Republics on the Western H 


Europe and Asia. As a matt 


sphere and the countries of 





fact, the European countrics in many instances have dev: 
a much more extensive trade with Latin America than ] 
own country. 

Under the Monroe doctrine our citizen e not 
superior or preferential positi in regard to the « 
or the financial and social relations of the nations 
Western Hemisphere. 

The Hay doctrine was intended to prevent injusti ( 





It attempted to preserve the territorial integrity of the C 





Empire and secure the mai ance of the principle 
commercial opportunity for all nations that might d 

cure trade in China. The Intter principle became know 
world as the policy of the “open doo1 There was 1 


in 
ii} 


attempt either thi 


Monroe doctrine or the Hay doctri 
secure special privilege ly ] 


for ourselves in the countries of L 





natior 





America or China. On the contrary, we as a 
always intended that all maritime countries should enjo 
mercial, financial, and industrial rights, opportunities, a1 
leges in the countries included in the Monroe doctrine and 
Hay doctrine. 

Japanese apologists and propagandists speak fe ingly 
Japan’s “ Monree doctrine” for China. According to al 


concerning 
Monroe 


information we have been able to obtain 
attitude in China, it is the very opposite of the 
as the United States has define’ that policy. 

Bitter outcry is frequently made in Japan becau 
can publicist or some American official calls attention to th 
that are happening in the land of the cherry blossom and | 
chrysanthemum. I think it not amiss at this time to rea 
extract from “Japan and World Peace,” by K. K. Kawaka 
published in 1919. Mr. Kawakami is a well-known autho 
books on Japanese subjects. He lives in the United 
This is what he says about the Monroe doctrine: 

To be frank, the Monroe doctrine is an antiquated idea of a by-s* 
age. It is incompatible with such advanced ideas as these embodied | 
the covenant of the league of nations. 

It is almost pathetic to see Mr. Wilson and other supporters ¢ 
league striving to explain that the principles of that new world organiza 
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lent 
order 


rd 


Of course the Pre 
ist trim his sails in 


erican people with reg: 


Monroe doctrine. 
that h 
belief of th An 


conflict with th 
knows better. But he so ki 
to cenform to the traditional 
President Monroe’s histori doctrine. 
If Japan is to be with herself, if she is to be consistent in a 
epting the principles of the league of nations, she shou!d not propose 
t use any such iquated, provincial document as the Monroe doc- 
ne of to-day, but should purpose to abolish all such doctrines. i 
Rut Japan knows the futility of such a move. She knows that America 
stand as a wall of adamant against any proposal to weaken, not to 
abolish, the Monroe doctrine. The only alternative for Japan is to 
ognize the American principle, requesting at the same time that she 
llowed to adopt a similar principle in the Far East. 
Cruly, a frank statement from a well-known Japanese. And 
Japan’s Monroe doctrine in China were similar in scope and 
an to the Monroe doctrine in America, the entire world would 
oice with Japan in having taken such a stand. 
rhe quotation is a good example of the propaganda 
pan uses to defeat the beneficent as well as the fair and im 
tial Hay doctrine by using the Monroe doctrine as a sort of 
The artfulness of this propaganda Che 
ples of the Orient are led to believe that the American prac- 
» of the Monroe doctrine in South America is on a par with 
pan’s policy in China and Korea. Of course, there no 
ilaritvy whatever between the principles of John Hay’s doc- 
ne of the open door and territorial integrity in China and the 
jiirary action of Japan in promoting her self-interest in both 


ion do not 


ri 


honest 








esp ant 


vhich 


een. is evident. 





ina and Korea. We Americans are not being fooled in this 
itter, 
[t is true that the world is weary of war. It is true that an 


erwhelming number of our citizens Lelieve that we ought to 

every influence to bring about a condition that will make 

universal peace. It is true that there is a deep-rooted senti- 

t among eat number of Americans that the 
tions will be instrumental in bringing about universal peace 
But I believe that an overwhelming majority of our countrymen 
ieve in the spirit of justice and fair play whiex has char- 
rized the people of the United Statcs ever since our Gover! 

t was founded. It has been truly said that “ nothing is ever 

tled until it is settled right.’ I do not believe that there is 
considerable percentage of the people of America who be- 

hat the Shantung question was settled right at Paris 


apan, in my opinion, owes it to herself, to the United States, 


a gr 


league of 


to the world generally to make a frank avowal of what 
ends to do in Shantune. 
n’s ultimatum to Germany declared that she was to re 
the entire leased territory of Kinochow to China Chis 


Soon thereafter Japan sent the follow 


on August 238. 1914. 


ommunique to China: 


|: panese Government has been oblige! to take thi 
issuran f the } ‘ f the Far East and the prese i 
territorial integrity nd the maintenance of p and order 


me country 


le later Count then the premier of Japan, issued 











age to the American people. I believe it was printed in 
Independent of August 31, 1914 Among other things, he 
d: 
; f | ity ind obliged Japan to cooperat with 
in to clear from tl ters the enemies who he past, 
id th utur I id her shipy ! her 
i This Far East ati is not of our seeking As 
Japan. I have state w again state to the people of 
ind of the world, that has no ulterior motive, no desire 
nore territory, no thet f depriving China or otl 
g which th now p 
‘ a frank statement at this time on the part of Japar 
ie time when she intends to return Shantung to Cl 
> materially to rify a serious situation. We all hoy 
nent on the part of Japan will 1 e Im 
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that, in my judgment, are wholly unwarranted in t} 


clearly evidenced facts in the 
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sh briefly to cal trentior » two 


ease. With your 
: atrent ( such state nts 
the Members of this House and the people of the cour 
ceneral are entitled to have verified by the gentlh ell 
hem if any pe rification made. 
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was widely circulated over the ecouniry by me: OL thre 
| ciated Press. The gentleman stated, in. subst: thi 


prohibition legislation. 


' 


recent race riot in Washington aus due, in 


When I first read the press items creditin 
from California with this sweeping statement I could 
lieve it to be true, but an examination of the Conarrs 
Recorp confirms the report. It is to be regi 
|} amiable and esteemed zentleman, who !} made reco fo 





thoughtful, conservative statesmanship in this bod 
far forgotten himself as to make such an e1 d 
unqualified statement on such an important subject at ch 
critical time. Since when, may I ask, has it 
concluded that sobriety provokes riot? Very num 
Stances may be cited all through the history of this and othe 
countries where race riots far more extensive and disastr: 
their s« ope have been, if not directly caused by liquor eons 
tion, greatly augmented and inflamed by the product o 
brewery. Itisa well-known fact, based on experience, that it ha 
been found necessary, before the inauguration of prohibition, t 
of liquor, so far 


loons 
even the symptoms of a riot began to sho 


‘ houk 


SO roneo 


been rationall 


Pron | 


close the sa and deprive people 
possible, whenever 
any community. 

This the first , that I have 
heard of anyone charging that temperance and sobernes the 
underlying cause riot and criminal It is 
thing under the sun, and certainly planat 
its author. 

Mr. Speaker, the to which I wa 
on the floor of this House by the distinguished gentleman fro 


as it wa 


Is time in my lite 


either read 


disorder. 


demands al 


ol 


other statement refer 


labaina [Mr. Herrin}, who, in a great burst of enthu $1 
almost bordering on eloquence, declared without rese ‘ 
that the race riots in the city of Washington and every 


else where disorders have occurred were directly traceahle t 
German propaganda. To quote the gentleman exactly, | ‘ 
as recorded on page 3367 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD: 

They are back of every disturbance in the country now hey ha 

the recent race trouble in the city of Washington, and they ars pel 
ng in Chicage at this very hour Phey are back of ev devilish 

n America that seeks to distur) the country that conquered Gs 

Furthermore, if I may digress a moment fre ‘subject ui 
der consideration, the gentleman from Alabama, in anot 
burst of enthusiasnr yesterday on the subject of the le 
nations, made the statement, either direct or by imp 
that the great and worthy Americans who are now seel 
. o 1 the SOVerelgnery ol the United States by u in ePSe] 
' ol 0 eC} . ( proposed ‘ 

ere ( d prompted in their efforta bv Gs I I 
Zit I o b i rt t Membe t} 

\ 1 » far forge himself as to ike such charzes 
th een-minded, liber hearted, farseeing state ) 

S Sserval of the ‘American people, to exercise thei t 
rat ing inction in the regular constitutional mann 
enrnest endeavor to vberpetuate Lii¢ 1M pert 
Washington and his copatriots left their footpi in } ! 
Valley Forge, and the liberties fur ch I 1 
‘ ; of the Civil War offered the live 

No Mr. Speaker, in view of the causes tha 
inderstood to have provoked this recent 

Cit i submit that Vv genti ! vho | 

tement that German propagane d anytl ! 

tter should a st be willit to sert R 

re ms for ! StAatel } I il} zo jr . 

this country toward deporting undes ble aliens and 
euting traitors and criminals. I also agree with the ae 

rom Illinois [Mr. RAINryY and the centlemal i Ca 

vi NOLAN | that our immigration and naturaliz mi 

é » changed as to provide that every pers entel 
country shall be physically, mentally, and morally fit 

sh ill be required within a rei } abl ( 
Meco) informed and naturalized i é e «lk 
‘ I ex< , t +? 4+} eht < ‘ . } ( 
th _ I y ‘ _ 
essness of a phonog 
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cree of LnOUSanCUs tiie l ‘ ! 

Re thlie. . } lave g bight wor i on 

r the winhing I $ ‘ en i ‘ 

‘ ] ihr! : ! i holesat roe t 

been made both in Congress and out (‘ongress I! 
believed in making the i ent sufi f the guiity 

interest of the future har my id crowth of t 

I hone that g tlemen hereaft« i either bv ” 
t is . ( 2 § i St 
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ilifornia is right in his deductions, 


from © 


‘ i nh from Alabama is absolutely wrong, and if 
1 Alabama is right, then the gentleman from 
( riy wrong. The fact of the matter is that 
asons given by these gentlemen had anything 

do h race riot in Washington. 
Chis riot was caused by a series of assaults by some negro 
miu men extending over a period of weeks. ‘The police 


orities apparently were unable to apprehend these offenders, 
nd, as has often been the case under similar conditions, white 





Protection of American Shipping. 


KATENSION OF REMARKS 


Tf I KH. B 


ORNIA 


ARBOUR, 
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NY 


Ix toe House or ReEpresenrvatives. 


i consid t tl 1 (H. R. 7500) to prote 
t { 1 Stat 1d for rp 

i R M mpea I desil to direct the atten- 
i e to a co unication whicl I recently re- 
ie Pacific Ame Steamship Association, which 
ers at S I ce his association is com- 
7 f hip e eS op le ¢ tl Pacific, and 
s are enlightening upon fl subject of coastwise 
wee the Hawai I nds and the mainland of 


| as s. This communication is also interesti w he 


c ectic o s jen n Ameri- 
nt 1 
7 f 
i? f 
: \ ire t on of the 
Steamship A ship inter 
i eas Ww off ] l This asso 
rf ns i ‘ Stea hip As: ia- 
v 
! I f \ l iship Association 
i m¢ m f ‘ d tion on mat- 
- t ? ] ris t I and policies 
t i coa f American vessels 
g L lg ‘ and generally 
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I ime greatly agitated and disturbed over the delay in 
brin ‘criminal offenders to justice. On the other hand, 
negroes who had nothing whatever to do with the assaults that 
had been committed were subjected to search procedure and 
questioi which they resented. Then, unfortunately, one | 
eve 1 company of soldiers and civilians who were pretty 

o vy wreught up over the fact that these criminals had 
ot vet | brought to justice took occasion to beat up a few 
roes just on general principles. The resulting flame that 
: \ the police and soldiers succeeded in bringing it 
! C4 Ss identical with similar riots that have occurred 
hn Lor communities ever since there has been a race ques- 
\ eri 

‘ I hope I shall be clearly understood in what I 
My only object in referring to the statements of my 
ues is that we should be careful and considerate 
to the matter we place in the Recorp and the 
ve to the public. The whole world is in a seeth- 
ng state of unrest; we seem to be standing on the crater of a 
moking voleuno that may break forth in violent eruption at 
a ‘ There are inconsiderate, hot-headed agitators that 
ke up tements made on this floor, accepting them as the 
if nd proclaim their violent exaggeration from the house- 
} It is serious matter, therefore, for anyone to make mis- 
takes her this time. It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, in view 
thes t that the statements and declarations that are 
by tl inbers of this House should only be made after 
reful and deliberate study of the questions under considera- 
on, and that in every case Members should be in position, when 
ed upon, to place clearly in the Recorp substantial proof of 
ny veening and wholesale charges they may choose to make 
n connection with the unsettled conditions that now obtain. 
ucht ss or sensational terance now only adds fuel to 
burning fire. We must study the conditions with 
and act only on the illest possible information, in a 

ate manne! 


















































for the purpose of promoting the welfare of the American m ; 
marine, 
Our membership includes the following: Associated Oil Co. ¢ 


Mail Steamship Co. (Ltd.), Columbia Pacific Shipping Co., W. ff. G 
& Co,, Guif Mail Steamship Co., Hind, Rolph & Co., Luckenbach s1 
ship Co.. Matson Navigation Co., Oceanic Steamship Co., Pacifi: 
Steamship Co., Pacific Steamship Co.. W. 8S. Scammell & Co. (J 
Standard Oil Co., Struthers & Dixon (Ine.), Swayne & Hoyt (1; 
Robert Dollar Co., Williams, Dimond & Co, ; 

We respectfully call your attention to H. J. Re; 
in the House of Representatives June 21, 1919, 
which was referred to the Committee on the 
Tisheries, a copy of which is attached. 

We are opposed to the bill referred to because we believe th 
ever strength the American coastwise shipping laws afford the A: 
merchant marine should be jealously guarded and that the 


128, a bill int: 
by Mr. KALANtra 
Merchant Mar 


ner 
opera 


these laws should only be suspended in the case of an ext: 
genc) his emergency now exists, and the operation of 
wise laws is temporarily suspended, with the approval of tl 


A large part of the Hawaiian passenger business is at ) 
e of by foreign vessels, but we are opposed to tl e 
a sufficient number of A 
trade to take 


tion. 
being taken car 
tinuing to do this after such a time as 
ve be returned the Hawaiian 
business 

The Matson Navigation Co. expects that their ships, now 0; 
the Government, will be returned to them by the end 
Such being the case, these vessels will be put back on their 
by the Ist of November It is expected that during the f 
1920 other American ships will also enter the Hawaiian trad: 

We are informed that the United States Shipping Board bv 
Fleet Corporation, in its building program, has plans for tl 
tion of 25 to 30 large mai! and passenger steamers, capablk 
from 16 to 18 knots, to be completed within the next year ; 
and that number of these vessels will be placed in the Pacif 

We believe that American commerce should be handled b 
ships. and that they should be protected against foreign 
in order to build up a strong American merchant marine. | 
introduced by Mr. KaLa were adopted by Congr« 


NIANAOLE 
constitute the entering wedge for foreign competition. It 


ssels can to 


f 
ol 





such an opportunity as this that the Japanese steamship 
with their excellent equipment, are waiting. In the deve 
our merchant fleet on the Pacific Ocean there will be a 
struggle with the Japanese, which, you are well aware, 1 
than 50 per cent of the trans-Pacific business We shall h 
for every inch we gain 

Investigation has shown that before the United St 


war there was more than sufficient tonnage and passenger s] 






care of the Hawaiian trade With the return of the ves 
Matson Navigation Co. to their former run, the present e1 
no longer exist, and therefore the present suspension oi 
navigation laws should be discontinued We believe that tf 
ent no action should be taken, and that developmen 
awaited. 
You are earnestly requested to do all in your powe! 
passage of this bill, which is manifestly prejudicial to 
ef American commerce upon the Pacific. 
Trusting that you will concur in our opinion nd 
oppose Mr. KALANIANAOLE’S bill as written, we beg r 
Very sincerely, yours, 
PACIFIC AMERI(¢ STEAMSHIP A 
By J. B. BANNING, Jr., Secretary-Tree 


The bill introduced by the Delegate from Hawaii, 
inspired this letter, differed from the bill under 
in that it contained a declaration that the present ¢ 

in the Hawaiian-American traffic would 

one year, and provided that the suspension of coastw : 
laws as applied to this traffic should continue until 
number of American steamers should be available t 
date the same and until the President should, h 


decree a further suspension unnecessary. 


cons 


passenger 


Lik 


The Kalanianaole bill also contained the provisi 
the President should declare a further suspension o 
wise shipping laws unnecessary vessels of foreign regis 
be permitted to engage in passenger traffic between H 
the mainland of the United States upon payment ot a s 





to 30 per cent of the cost of transportation for such \ 
While I am not informed as to whether the pres 

swers the objections of the Pacific coast steams! 

to th 1 by the Delegate from Hawa I 

that it is to be preferred to the latter. In the ] 

whenever the President satisfied that a suffici 


accommodate i i 


It is bu 


Americal 


passenger traffic, 


his 
ships 


are available to 
he shall 


President will 


SO declare 
‘xpect that t make s declai 


( ] ie i . 
proper time; but in the event that he should not do so, ¢ 
has power to act and to remedy the situation by 1 
the legislation contained in section 2 of the present 







Co-day the chief competitors of the American steal 
panies on the Pacifie coast are the Japanese, and Jay} 
petition is heartbreaking. Our American steamsh 
quired to maintain American standards—the stand 





scribed by our navigation laws as to the number o 
to be paid, and living conditions. Yet we are forced 
with the magnificent but cheaply operated liners of 
nese steamship companies. As an illustration t] 
tition, a statement was recently made by one of the 

steamship men on the Pacific coast, giving comparati' 

operating three 10,000-ton steamers which left the port ¢ 
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flag, another under tl 
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GARNER. 
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not possible 


ization is sti 
eat guaranty 
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al year 1920 
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Liberty loan 
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t \llowing 


no present 


x the 


bove indieated, ex 
other than the Victory loan 
the gross public 
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1920 by 


the Victory-Liberty 
00,000, making a 


vhole 









held back 





oan at any 
ete.), which on May 5 had reached the peak 
$4,402,519,000, 
(17,500. During the next few months, therefore, 1 

expects d hor 


> July 22 
nents of the 
18 and, 


staliments 


One of these vessels sailed under the siaatitiils| ta 
* ceferred 


and the third under the Japa- 
I have not the exact figures of the monthly 
cost of operating these ships, but the substance of the statement 
was that the monthly cost of operating the British vessel was | 
about two-thirds that of the cost of operating the American 
ship, and the monthly cost of operating the Japanese ship was 
about one-third that i 
seen that under any extended 
ping laws the Japanese could pay the $40 required for 
for each passenger, i i i 

iecessfully with Am« 





tures of 
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Statement snowin 
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public debt (without leduction for loans to the Allies 924 be based is still only half transacted, to make a form 
other investments) ; uinted on June 30, 1919, to $25,484,000,000. stimate of the receipts and expenditures of the United States durin 
f t sum only $3,684,000,000 was in the form of Treasury certifi- | the fiscal year 1920. But so large a part of the war expenditure 


f ting debt. Of such certificates more than $608,000,000 | has been paid or provided for out of taxes and the issue of bond 
d | or were redeemed on July 1, 1919, and were paid out of the | notes already sold and so small a part is unfunded that I confide; 
4 I in the general fund on June 380, 1919, which amounted to | expect that the Government will be able not only to meet its f; 
$1.251.000,000 Deducting the certificates last referred to, the floating | temporary requirements for the decreasing scale of expenditure by ¢ 
lel n June 30, 1919, was little m than $3,000,000.000, which is | sale of Treasury certificates of indebtedness bearing interest t 4 








{ estimated amount of the deferred installment of the | rate of 4} per cent or less, but also to fund as many of these 
ineotl 1 profits taxes for the fiscal year 1919 and of tl leferred | may be desirable to fund, by the issue of short-term notes, nodera 
tal nt the victory-loan subscriptions amounts, at convenient intervals, when market conditions e fa 

n ‘ ! ) ement given to the press pril 14, 1919, of the | able, and upon terms advantageous to the Government. It 





be desirable to fund all the certificates of indebtedness, for the j 





following staien 


Victory Liberty loan, I m de tl 








nee to financing the future require of the Government: | of certificates of indebtedness in anticipation of income and pr 
will be the last Liberty loan Althe the remaining wa installments not only furnishes a means of financing the requirer 
e presented further borrowing must be done, I anticipate that | of t) Government temporarily upon easy terms, but constitut< 











irements of the Government, in excess of the amount of taxes almost necessary financial expedient, to enable the taxpuyer t 
l ir me can, in view of the d easing scale of expenditure, | and to prepare gradually for the great tax payments, and to 
! financed by the i 1e of Treasury certificates from time to the banking machinery of the country of the great strain whi 
het fore, which may be ultimately refunded by the issue of | be imposed upon it if these tax installments had to be paid or 
rf bonds without the aid of another great popular campaign such day without such preparation 
} racterized the Liberty loans I need scarcely say to you that th ilization of tl . 


I I m the statement above quoted The decision then taken ha pectations is contingent upon the practice of the most rigid ol 
} ful ustained by the experience of the past three months The by the Government and the mtinuance of ample revenu fi 
ful ‘tation of the Victory loan and the adjustment of the tion. Such a course, accompanicd by the practice of sober ccono 
i rms of the issue have resulted, as I hoped they would, in | wise investment by our people and strict avoidance of wast: | 
market at about par for these notes, without the necessity lation, will make it possible for the American people to re l 
( ment ipport, and in an improving market for the bonds | demands to be made upon them privately for capital and cred 


d, third, and fourth Liberty loans, evidenced not only by nations and peoples of Europe—demands which are reinforced 
i ket quotations, but by strong undercurrents of investment strongest and most vital ties of sympathy for the Allies, who 
ying, which give reason for the hope that, with the continuance of | and won the war with us, as well as by the most obvious dict 


vora general conditions, there will be consistent appreciation in self-interest. 
prices of these bonds. I am writing a similar letter to the Hon. Borers PENROS 
{ not now think it will be wise to make any further issues of | of the Committee on Finance. 
ig-term pond efore the maturity or redemption of the Victory It has seemed to me only proper at the end of the la 
i when there will have been such an interval in Government offer- | of the war period to lay these facts and opinions before the ¢ 
igs kinds as muSt inevitably result in marked improvement of the | on Ways and Means, and the Finance Committee, which bear so Z 


market prices of the existing issues, with corresponding decreases in | measure of responsibility for the war-loan legislation; and 1 


rest bases at whieh they are selling, and consequent assuran them public also, since they vitally concern the millions of Am 






































Government will be able to finance itself for a longer period | whose purchases of Government securities and tax payments mad 
pon better term ecord of war finance possible, 
Ii is net possible at this time, when appropriations for the coming Very truly, your 
‘ der consideration by the Congress, when contract claims by CARTER GLASS 
id nst the United States are still in process of settlement, when Necre 
lization is still incomplete, when the extent of the liability on lion, JOSEPH W. FoRrDNEY, 
eat guaranty is unascertained, and when the business upon which Chairman Committee on Ways and Means, 
neome and profits tax receipts in the first half of the calendar year House of Representatives 
a 
Preliminary financial statement of the United Slates Government for ihe period from AT! N17, to J? 
On the basis of daily Treasury statements. ] 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMEN?’ 
e in the general fund Apr. 5, 1917 ; $92,317,710. 27 | Disbursements, exclusive of principal of public debt, Apr. 6, 1917, 
eipts, exclusive of principal of public debt, Apr. 6, 1917, t SQ Bee BO: 20Okin i isis. s2ee save : ---. $82,427, 46 
ne 30, 1919.. gaenens > » die baGhpa ss vEeebe 9 22 | Public debt disbursements, Apr. 6, 1917, to June 30, 1919....... - 24,183,064 
lebt receipts, Apr. 6, 1917, te June 30, 1919 mets wa 18, 385, 572,063.47 | Net balance in the general fund June 30, 1919... = ..-- 4,251,064 
oeesene , 862, 168, 481. 96 Total . . 168 
PUBLIC DEBT AND EXPENDITURES 
ments for war perio lusive of principal of Total gross debt June 30, 1919........... Sasa haiatian — 
ibti $32, 427, 469,054.72 | Total gross debt Apr. 5, 1917.. pes - 1,281, 9 
‘ ‘ l,¢ } S4, 278. 708. 22 Gross debt increase for war period 24, 202 
Net balance in the ceneral fund June 30, ).. $1,251, 664 7.54 
Net balance in th neral fund Apr. 5, 1917 92,317, 710. 27 
Ne ease in bal im ger ii fund 1,15 
r ¢ et i { N le bt increase for war period ..- B,08,1 
B 
’ ‘ c the United St ( ernment. Jun 
[ ) he daily Treasury atements.] 
5 
230 - — ; . . $599,724, 050.00 
} — ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ junk bad Laiebaes ° 118, 489, 909. 00 
l f swine ed si . seta ie cek uth Fe 48, 954. 180. 00 
1918-38 . coeeees = aa es neoSeaseseesse scedegeboeca 25, 917, 409. 00 
2's of 1961 éneuee ‘ : i Gu dbaeihisth « akpe dae . 50, 000, 000. 00 
( n bonds . : ‘ dt oe ewe ki sve 28, 894, 500. 00 
Avil bond . Sle av » Jews 11,349, 960. 00 
sinus £883, 359, § » 
berty loan.. : ‘ ‘ execeeeeee 1,984, 796, 730.00 
ert an ig a tinea Wad Bice eK eh Rie 6 okce Knee oe dah A Sra eae a ea ih oe cae ae oe isha aoa ale wescecese 3,566, 464, 969. 00 
I erty loan... vhs eee ee --- 3,958, 560,357. 50 
berty loan... es ‘ é vedsintateasonbede 6, 794, 504, 557. 00 
sonitaletiedeatiniimas 16, 304, 32 
) .« 17,187,686, ¢ 
ir scuba .. 8, 467,84 
EE ORE. cus «canes ones tence kanion $3, 273, 000, 000. 00 






178, 723, 000.00 
182, 494, 490. 00 





“ates (net cash receipt ‘ 
I 1 interest has ceased.... ; ; : ‘ ele le b enenidone . addwabbvepbise seas 
rine dane 
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Let the President employ the means directly within his power for the relief 
of the people from the hich cost of living before asking Congress for new 


laws, while the Department of Justice and other administrative agencies 
lift no finger to enforee present antiprofiteering laws, but, on the other 
hand, ure directly responsible for soaring prices. 
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Government expense during the past five years. In fact much 
of it has been possible only through the extravagance, waste 
and loose administration of law by the present national admi, 
istration. These are the plain facts, so why try to igno: 
deny them? 

{ charge that for every condition affecting high and mou 
living costs capable of governmental correction President Wils 
and his administration are directly responsible. 

I further charge that every measure of correction possible o1 
enactment by Congress is at the President’s disposal right yo 
and that the effort of the President to throw the public ofi 
scent by declining to use these means at his hand and atte 
to throw the responsibility for eorrection upon Congress rep; 
a most reprehensible, partisan, campaign attempt 
camouflage neglect of duty with the appearance of desi) 
serve the public. 

The biggest contribution to high living 
and extravagance of the administration 
has been-poured out as if the chief object of the administ 
were to spend all the money of all the peuple of this co 
over and over again. The country is filled with monument 


} 
hi} 


sents 


costs has been the 


still continued. M 


saturnalia of spending, the like of which never befor 
dreamed of in all the history of frenzied finance. The Go 


ment pay roll has been swollen to gigantic proportions 
dreds of millions of dollars have been wasted 
other similar contracts, which have placed a premium on 
War supplies have been purchased at the sellers’ pric 
the waste not merely of millions but billions. 

sillions of dollars have loaned to foreign nati 
all the liberality characteristic of the politician spendi: 
people’s money, Al of course 
heights by fixing fictitious bas 


ton) 


in cost-p 


been 


i 
1 this has, forced up pric 


of values. 


Vast stores not only of food but of clothing and ot! 
plies, bought as if it were expected the war would las 


and as if the country would be called upon to feed and « 
whole solar sy withheld from the marke 


ur | 


} 


em, have been 


now the W: partment, at the demand of Congress, 
luctantly releasing some of the canned goods that hav 
piled mountain high in the storehouses. Supplies of 
| clothing of incomprehensible magnitude are still held « 
| market, while prices continue to mount higher and highe 
We have been draining the American market of stap 
the next friends of the administration all over the gliol 
overlooking suffering here at home. That process continu 


a constantiy mounting volume of exports which 


} man 


[IN rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturda dugust 9, 1919. 
Mr. RIDDICK Mr. Speaker, I have intreduced a joint reso- 
lution whic! ads as follows: 
Ww ; vca f the high ec of liviz ue to and cor- 
tibl dministrative action, ar 
1 oO i t extray ince and waste, creating fictitious prices 
t g heavy taxation to be loaded on the cost of the necessities 
(2) The purcha and hoarding by the War Department of vast 
u itic od, clothir and other materials acquired at profiteer 

} ‘ ! ing general prices to rise in sympathy ; 

(3) Th xportation in t quantities of n ties for the relief 

‘ populations, th decreasing the supply of staples in the 

1 

1 i t 

t i ntinued inflation of the currency under the management 
of t I Re ve Board, causing a depreciation of the value of 

t! I 

rt i eri the y roll with hordes of unnecessary 
l ‘ err nt eI oyees ; 
(bt ih tit jure and isal of the dn tration to enforce exist 
leral statut prohibiting combinations in unfair restraint of 
Therefor e it 
‘ di he Senate and House of Representatives of the United | 
Q f { 1 in Congress assembled, That the President is hereby; 
req t ploy the means directly within his power f the relief 
of the people of the United States from exploitation profiteers and | 
f t ] by administr:tive methods before asking | 
Cor slation whi will be powerless to remedy | 
t ‘ tl failure nad -glect r the executive 
th s of relief within its ir ediate power. 
i lam1 ier xperienced nor a distinguished 
\ of Congres ut oO pluin farmer from the far 
Stat Montana. n view of the fact that there 
n » other protest against the effort of President Wilson 
pass from his own shoulders to that of Congress responsi- 
v for ie high cost of living and its correction, I feel it to be 
itv to let my voice be hears 
ire to say that the President’s recent utterances on this 
ect constitute a clear case of trying to “pass the buck.” 
President Wilson seeks to use against the Republican Party 
eertain abuses for which I charge he and his administration 
( tly, personally, and officially responsible, in so far 
‘ ‘ mental action or inaction is responsible. 

\ ven years ago President Wilson and his party came 
into complete contro! of the exeeutive and legislative branches of 
Governine ) he claim that the country was in the hands of 
tlie sal profiteer By laws curbing monopoly an 
it icing e ew freedom” and by bringing back the Govy- 
‘ } t to “ that simplicity and economy befitting a democratie 

ronment they said they were going to lift the burden of | 
i living costs and high governmental costs from the backs 
he American people. 
after six years of complete control of Government by | 
1 that was out to smash plutocracy and the high cost of | 
j President Wil! comes to a Republican Congress less 
e | ths old with the confession that legislation for 
| irbing of t] » profiteer is yet to be enacted. 
[1 n the nowledge of every American citizen that the 
1 ring so suddenly discovered by the President is no new 
thing, but that notoriously and flagrantly it has been going on 
for nearly five years without the slightest effort being made 
¢ by Presider Wilson or by his Demociatie Congress to | 
prevent it. 
It is an astoun fact that, although President Wilson cam« 





to power pledged to paralyze the plutocrats and the profiteers, 
the income-tax reports show that many more millionaires havi 
} 1 created during the six years of the Wilson administration 
then during all the previous history of the Republic. 


ye, 
re 


combinations 


During that previous history practically all the real wealth of | 


this country was created by the development of our farms, 
mines, factories, and transportation systems. But since the 
innuguration of President Wilson there has been no growth of 
consequence in the productive capacity of the American people. 
The recent increase of wealth, or “ plutoecracy,” as Mr. Wilson 
used to call it, has been due in large measure to speculative 


profiteering rather than productive activities, and much of it at 


costs tl 
can people two dollars in added prices for every dollar 
from our sales abroad. Meanwhile we 
markets to be invaded by foreign 


are permitting 
manufactured 


articles 


extent which will soon cause a slowing down of Amer 
dustry. 
The vast sums borrowed from the people by the Gover! 


with the consequent huge issues of securities, coupled 
operations of the Federal Reserve Board, have inflated o 
rency until we have, not merely the 50-cent dollar Mr. | 
cried for, but a dollar that has come to look like 30 cents. 

We have politicalized the railroads and raised passeng: I 
freight rates to a point that would have caused a popul: 
rising had the roads been in private hands. Of course ai 
increxse in railroad rates has been loaded on the high 
living. It is a part of the endless chain of price hoisting 
present administration. And yet we are now told that o1 
to correct the high cost of living is to boost these rat: 
higher. 

Not 


rates, 


only have the people had to pay increased transpo 
but we have a billion dollar deficit to foot on accou 
losses in operation of the railroads, That anybody wants I 
political management of railways seems incredible, yet dur 
the past few days we have had it suggested that more 0! 
sort of business will help reduce the cost of living. 

At the time President Wilson was inaugurated we had 
on the statute books, put there by Republicans, called the 5 
antitrust law. The law enforced prevents and pulls 
in unfair restraint of trade... Early in the 
Wilson administration a new group of laws was passed, 
by President Wilson, on the ground that they would e1 
exploitation of the people by the “ interests,” which he said 
his book, The New Freedom, had been going on durin: 
the years of Republican supremacy, but would instantly 5 
with the turning on of the “new freedom.” Nobody ki 
whether these new laws are worth more than the paper th 
printed on, but we do know that the Sherman antitrust 
effective with an administration that desires to use it. 

In the face of this charge of wholesale and widespread pro 
eering by “ big business,” why is it that President Wilson's De- 
partment of Justice stands paralyzed, without moving a hls 


1 








Democratic national committee, a letter, signed [ 
Finneran and by two Massachusetts senators and 15 M 
husetts representatives, demanding that the Demo e ] 
(ional committee repudiate the action of President Wil , who, | 

cording to the words of the letter, “ wrecked the part 





iOoOWs 
We, the undersigned Democrats of Massachusetts, reque 
m ng of the northern and y ern members of tl! 
tt nd repudiate tl actions of Woodrow Wilson. who ecked 
I i fter we had lifted him from obscurity, making him gove 
i ident. He has held the party up to ridicule by 
1. By appointi incompetent men to positions of res] ] 
most glaring examples of which are Postmaster General B eson, | 
I y of War Baker, and Fuel Administrator Garfield. 
By hi idie promises at Washington’s Tomb when |! ed | 
would independen of small nations, and by 1 I t 
k p th on at the peace table of of lh bua 
und, and South Africa, and recognizing ig] 
7. By his poli in Mexico—his recognition of Carranza, ‘chist 


i anti-Americat ind the toleration of the murder of ov 0 A 
in Mexico without a declaration of war 








1 By his policy of shipping astuffs t 
$100.000.000 for f An t 
present high cost of tt \ I 
\ hope immediate action will be taken 1 we car 
y anew and lett people forget that he was eve 
vy, and mal ne ble for \ to elect a northern ¢ es I 
Presi - 1920. 
peopl \ no lo _ fooled The he | 
l November, 1920, as they were heard from las \ 
1 will send into permanent seclusi« the po ca art 
ot into power by promising to paralyze plutocra d to 
ly regard the rights of the people, but which at the end o 
e of power is found to have neglected all the opportuni 
hand to fulfill its promises, and is found only, \ 1 cul 
dership, attempting to throw over onto a R ib lis 
‘sponsibility for doing in six weeks what it « eESs¢ 
li incompetent to do in si 
ere ery O% —P aoe," abacaiuas "7 
MALS NSION OF RI MARKS 
4 ‘ ‘ 4 4 tT) I T* ‘ } I> 
.. OSCAR E. KELLER, 
MINNESOTA, 
IN THE HOowUS Fr INEPRESENTATIVES, 
} { ; ] /! j! 
I q T S } ‘ 1 erant] 
in. r and gentlemen « Ho 
rtunity to add you, a I wal : 
imdness to me in the few days I have be here: 
that a real democ) ivi \ S in 
1 realize a new man has lots to | nas a Con- 


, and 
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ring this period of world shortage of the necessities of life 
unless regulated, will remain uncertain and continue to mount 


* and higher, encouraging speculation and profiteering and dis- 












turbing all of the legitimate lines of industry and threatening to create 
great distress and suffering; and 
Whereas we recognize our tirst duty as Americans is to America, and 
that we should refuse to sell in foreign markets such necessities of life 
is are actually needed to prevent suffering by the people of our own 
country ; and 

Whereas the fixing of fair prices guarantecing fair profits will prevent 
peculation and profiteeri: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby created a national board of con 
servation, to co1 t of the members of the Cabinet, and five United 
States Senatoi o be appointed by the President of the Senate, and 
five Memb« of the House of Representatives, to be appointed by the 
Speaker, and the President of the United States, which board shall have 
fuli power, during period of five years after the passage of this act, 
to mak ll necessary rules and regulations necessary to secure infor- 
mation : 0 the supply available, and as to the probable need of all 
food, clothing, and other necessities of life, from time to time, This 
board shal] have full power and it shall be its duty to forbid the expor- 
tation of y and all articles of necessities of life in all cases where the 
supply does not exceed the amount that will be required for home con- 
Sumptior This board shall have the further power to investigate 
wholes: retail prices and to fix prices and profits on all staple 

rticles which may be fairly included under the term “ necessities of 
lif . 

Si 2. That the um of $500,000 is hereby authorized to be appro 
pr d out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
available immediately and until expended, for carrying out the foregoing 
provisions of this act 

Sec. 3. That any person or persons, corperation or corporations, vio- 
lating any of the regalations of this commission shall, upen conviction, 
be subject to a penalty of not excecding $500 

his is the first economic point which ‘vill aid us in meeting 
this foreign competition for world trade. 

Now, to justify my statement that we will not get immediate 
re For example, the Department of Justice, I understand, 
is trying to do certain things, but they show an awful weakness 
when they start in arresting little groceryman and fining him 
for selling sugar at 15 cents a pound. Why not start in on the 
O, ‘end and get the real profiteer, the man who teaches this 
little fellow how to do it? I not only believe that if they were 
successful in driving food onto the market from the storage 
houses and profiteers it will not change our situation much or 
help much, because the World War threw millions of men into 


destructive channels, taking them from productive channels, so 


there is a great shortage of food and materials which will take 
a number of years of production to return to normal. Germany 
and Austria ure short of fats, and it will take a number of years 
to raise « ugh hogs and other fats to return to normal, and 
you n readily see that with that shortage the situation will 
be bad fe veral years. 

Second e must make working conditions satisfactory for 
labor We all know a satisfied laboring man is 50 per cent more 
efficient, and that is another economic point to assist in this ficht 
for world trade. 

Third. We must squeeze out all watered stock and overcapi- 
tuliz I in other words, there must be no dividends or re- 
ti to any investor except a fair return on actual money 
invested plants, and that must be reasonable, say 4 per cent, 
Of cou there will be arguments pro and con; but I know for- 
eign count! wny times have been satisfied with 2 per cent. 
And that is another condition we must meet in the fight for 
world trad 

Fourth. All utilities must be owned and operated by the Gov- 
ernment, small or large. There should not be any profit to any 
private individual on that kind of service. It should be given to 
the people at cost. That is another point in itself which reduces 
the cost of living to the laboring man, stabilizes wages, and 
hel ndirectly to meet foreign competition. 

N [ know there are many men here opposed to public own- 
ershi] 1use of the railroad situation, but I believe there has 
not been a fair trial of Government operation of railroads. 
Railroads as operated during the war it was expected would 
cost ore than in normal times. Certain interests think they 
should be protected when they invest money, and the Govern- 
ment did ke over the railroads and guarantee them a certain 
return, whether it was fair or not. There is no question in 
n mind that is one reason why there is a deficiency. In my 
opinion they were paid too big a return; a good deal more than 
fair. And naturally when the Government ordered shipments of 
war material to the seaboard everything had to be sidetracked 
for it, and that was a loss; and I think those two things will 
*) oa over the defi iency. I believe public ownership should 
Lye ven a trial for at least four or five years to find out if we 

e on the right track. If wrong, let us change. 

Chere no question in my mind, though, that a three or four 
year trial will show it to be successful. Another reason for not 
returning to private ownership is that foreign countries will 
transport their products to any market in the world at cost, 


and even ata and we must meet that situation. We must 
vernment-owned railroads and merchant marine, so we 


loss, 
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can meet this competition and hold our business when that tim 
comes, no matter what the cost. And if there is a deficiency 
that loss should be borne by the people of this country and not 
by individuals, and the only way it can be borne is by Govern 
ment ownership and the loss paid by taxation. With incom 
taxes the man who does make money will help pay for th 
weaker ones, and finally it will adjust itself satisfactorily 
And in my opinion those are two strong reasons for publi 
ownership. And the men to-day who are arguing against publi 
ownership will be the first to whine, for they will be hit hardes 
with their plants operating only six months a year. Supposi 
the investor makes but 2 per cent for three years, if we ke: 
our men and boys at work, especially those who came back 
overseas, and hold the business we have, it would 
investment for everyone. 

I said in my previous remarks that we won the Great Wart 
and it was a great achievement. But if we can reconstruct o 
financial and unsettled condition it is a bigger job, in my opinior 
than winning the war. I know we can do it. All we must qd 






i 
from 


be a vood 


is work together and everybody work for the interest of | 
country regardless of cost to him. We must go right on 


though nothing had happened, as though this war had nev: 
occurred. Let us quit criticizing the men who handled this w: 
and forget it, and not think of how we can hit the other fello 
but how we can solve this problem. Let us not waste o) 
energy but use it to do what is right. By that I do not mn 
that investigations in different departments should not | 
earried out. “hey should be, and wherever irregularities 
found, punish those responsible, no matter who it hits. \W 
ought to go right ahead, make plans to construct buildings, t 


develop our water powers, reclaim lands, develop the air se 
because of its commercial value, and a number of other «acti 
ties. The Government should be a leader in this prog 


program, which will place confidence in every investor and 
need fear no calamity or any hard times. Who 
economy outside of Congress? I will tell you who t¢! 

They are the men who have made money in this war ai 
profiteers. They realize that the Government expenses 
increased and probably will increase, and the obligations 
Government must be met. They realize that we 


is ul 


also 


| taxed the common people, through the revenue tax, al 


limit. And right here I want to point out that adding to 
burden of the common workingman increases the high 
living. That burden should be transferred to the man w! 
well afford to pay. This is another economic point to he! 
foreign competition. There is a way of obtaining this r 
and that is why the men mentioned above are complaini: 
more rigid income tax and an inheritance tax should be « j 
which will return to the Government part of that ill-gott: 
to help rebuild where these men, in my opinion, have he! 
destroy. 1 believe in taxing and inheritances 
limit. 

The money that IT claim was made unjustly will be | 
the hands of the people through the Government, wher 
longs, and will incidentally help in this reconstruction 
by circulating money which has been during the war placed 
fewer hands by accumulating big fortunes. There are mor 


incomes 


lionaires to-day by far than there were before the war: 
might be said that the money power has been distribute 
what, but my belief is to the contrary. Those men h 


vested their money in different factories and eorporation 
are contrelled by a few that many more 
really are added power to the present big money power: 
instance, Wilson & Co., incorporated for millions of dolla 


Mme} ‘ 
ieil, SY 


the men who control that company to-day obtained contr 
but a very small percentage of the total capitalizati 


thereby control a corporation of such magnitude; and all 

men, of course, during the war bought some stock in th j 
pany. ‘The investor draws dividends, the big men cont 

making one big power. There are four other big packers, 

they all have huge capitalization and one or two men ¢ 

trol. A similar corporation is the steel business, and ther 

a few more, and, with the bankers of Wall Street, they alw: 

work together. Therefore this big, powerful combination of 


these interests controlled by a few men finally gets down t 
one big head. If an individual corporation needs anythi 


they appeal to the leader, and they all get together, exert the 


combined pressure, and get what they want. So that t da 
the money is controlled by very few people in this country. 
jut that is not the only reason why this man was Urs 
economy. I know a number of manufacturers who told m 
when the armistice was signed, “ We do not care; we mac 
enough during this war; we can close our factories and 
along’’; and, figuring by that method, they would creat 


panic and such a condition that they would be able to «lieta 




















labor as they have in the past. And in that way labor would 
everything it had gained during this war. And then this 

says he is a good American. In my opinion he is the 
kind of an anarchist. He is willing to go beyond that 
mit, no matter what it costs our country, just so he can control 

e situation again; but I have the utmost confidence in this 

House of Representatives and the people in general to know 

int they are not going to allow this man to have his way. 
here is no question which course will be followed or whether 

people will allow this anarchistic plan, under the disguise 

economy, to triumph over the plan of progressive constru 

These are, in some people’s minds, radical steps, but 


orsi 


are not so radical when yeu figure or think for a minute | 
w the people’s mind has changed in the last two or three 
In my opinion the thought of the people has chang 
in this time to a progressive and human state than in 
0 vears previous. Some big men have made statements in the 
vear that they must divide their profits with the workers 
right here I want to say that organized labor deserves a 
nore credit, although they might have made mistakes and 
making mistakes, but they must at least have this credit, | 


kept this man, who is willing to sacrifice everything to 
e this selfish idea of controlling labor, from getting by. 

(he Chamber of Commerce is the biggest union in the world 
for years have been a powerful factor in forming public 
on and putting over legislation, of course, which was for 

interest and as they saw it. I have heard a number of | 


ess men say, and they are sincere in the belief, that they 
doing the right thing—they thought by that kind of action, 


cvestions, and recommendations they were building up this 
ry and giving labor work, but it was also building up at the 

1° time our creat monopolist. And they have always criti- 
labor for organizing; but it was all right for them to 
nize. They realized when labor was thoroughly organized 
er one head, the same as they were, that labor’s power would 
their own, and, naturally, would interfere with their 
This war brought this on, and now labor is just as pow 

And now they are commencing to whine. This organiza- 
isiness may be wrong, but it is the only chance labor has | 
compete with the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Chis job isa real American job, and there is no question in my 
ve are going to do the same thing we did to win this war. 

e cue going to win this battle. But we must be good Ameri- | 
This thought has flashed through my mind a number of 
What is a good American; who is he? In my opinion a 
\merican is 2 man who believes in a Supreme Being; a 
\merican is « man who places his country first, last, and 
time; a good American is 2 man who protects his family, 

a family, and leads a clean, Christian life; a good Ameri- 

i man who loves his brother; a good American is a man 
willing to serve in this world, not for the pleasures and 


ences he can get out of it, but serves for his fellow mar 
least to be real Amer 


try icans., 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM D. UPSHAW, | 


OF GEORGIA, 


In roe Howse or RepreseNTATIVES. 


Wednesday, Anaust 13, 1919 
PSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under the leave grante ‘ 
1 my remarks in the Rrecorp I include two communi 
from the Chamber of Commer of Atlanta and 


om the Atlanta Federation of 1 rade, 


ad situation 


concerning the pres 


re as follows: 

ere is manifestation of unrest in the life of the Natio: 
affecting all transportati ind threatens the whole ind 
of the country; and 

n tl times of stress when all law-abiding peopl 
ith, deavoring to adjust themselves to new cond 
about by the war and as the result of the sacrifices < 


thousands of American boys on foreign soil: and 


he Government is now engaged in the vitally important task 
ig a treaty which will be of world-wide importance not on} 
count but to all the nations of the earth; and 
calmness of thought and sturdiness of purpose are essential to 
rreet adjustment of the relations of this country to the oth 
es of the world: and 
open threats of industria! war have been made and strikes 
iffect the welfare of the country are at hand and other strikes 


ion-wide proportion are threatened, which condition is in- 
nt with the sober fitting of the relations of the peoples of 
mtry to each other and with that calm judgment which this 

show in dealing with the other countries of the world; 







m1 
mis 








Whereas the railroad employees who are now actually on strike were in 
tke service of the Government, and their action in breaking down the 
transportation system of the Nation is a disservice to the country at 


| izens who and whose families, while forced to subsi 
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the time when it most needs the support of all 
Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Atlanta Chamber of ¢ mee 77. 
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reguiarity 


In other words 


of mind having to do solely with time and 
method, and not with any basic principle of action. 
peart the said officials do sanction the course of the men, 
made known a preference to order t if't 
should have been take! 
rd. (a) That the rest of tl ge l 
e¢ aseertained and action thereupon ade effective 
ws of 80 days, long before the end of whi tin if v 
immediate future by the immediate ] the r Lg of 1 
ofiteers would have reached a poit whi f pet 
famill mdaiti ‘ f 
) That ft trend g ‘ 
id took such shape and latterly becan ) 

t petitioning Vv in inguinity t 
ith approval, with h it rea has met unoffict 
ti officials, decid yr ted! nd with one 

s lo ur to in t ti 
r yandr orize longer with ituation 
i only threatens disaster, rather than offer hope, f 
f the desire and imperative object 
rhat while thi tien argue 1e 

l aid men, nor vice versa, the fact of the ignori 
petition from December, 1918, to this good day Ss 
ind indisputaole force a lack of interest in tl If 
tione! nad the familie t of t I kk R 
trati 

Fourth. ¢ Phat the worket in ived i th 
each did his part—hbis full man’s part—loya 1 | 
zealously, either in the servi unife rq { ] 
no less potent ranks of labor at ) : ‘ : 
Var for the safeguarding of i tlized 
Prussian autocracy. 

(b>) That surely a peopi 
blood and the sweat of it w mal _ I f 
ean and should apply the fundamental princip of 
principles involved in the inherent rig f 
of happiness,” to itself and its own 

(c) That these basic and inherent righ in 7 ‘ 


circumscribed limited income, are from day to day 
subsistence upon the uncurbed and imordinate p! 


nnrestrained and rampant cla: 








buy 


Ww 


mocr 
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the United States be, and is hereby, requested to call wpon thos: 
employees to return to the patristic service of the country rr 
the duties which they have left off; be it further 

Resolved, That the existing strikes now affecting the 
this locality, and which threaten toe be extended to + 0 
of the country, are most severely condemned, for tha t 
the Government in such matters do not justify this method of 
ment of this subject by th are responsible therefor or rti 
therein and, further, b h action is inconsistent wit tl 
higher duties of citizenship nd is an attempt to substitut f d 
tion for taw: be it further 

Resolred, That tl er this State and otbers i iuthori 
ind they are ‘reby, 11 to take immediate steps to prote« t! 
lives and property of ur ens against the food and 1 | short 
which must inevitab folk proposed strik and pen ! 
transportation; be it furth 

Resolved, That copi of tl olutions | ent tl Presid 
of the United States, to the zg } of Gear to the Legislature 
Georgia now assembled the 0 n t ra ouncil of the 

Atlant nd to t 
\TLA i OY ( 
EDEL ‘ ‘ I tk 
(tla; q f 
Wi iAM | 
Cone lif ; of ¢ roid, 
Wa hington i). ¢ 

HIONORADLE SIR Phe Ati Federation of Trades ux I 
submits the following memeérial to your earnest consideratio: 

First. (a) That on Dec: r 22, 1918, the members of the trace gani 
zation—for reasons hereinafter mentioned in reguiar and legal manner 
petitioned the Railroad Administration for a specific and graduated it 
crease in the wages commensur: i their judgment, with the ther 
prevailing cost of such commodit properly termed he 
sities of life 

(b) That the maximum per hour wages paid such operatives as m: 
chinists, blacksmiths, and boiler makers was at the time 65 cents pe 
hour, the operatives in th lied semiskilled trade and prentics 
being proportionately |! 

(c) That although at the time the justice and the need such 
crease in wage scale as that asked for in said petition was apparent and 
undisputed, if any attention whatsoever was paid the petitioned at 
thorities to the petitioners’ petition the fact was not iny time man 
fested in action, and to this o far as any remed 0 
cerned, the said petition still stands in statu quo 

(d) That regardless of the failure of the Railroad Administration, the 
National War Labor Board, or a other Federal agency, to grant th 
needed relief sought, said petitioners remained continuously and fai 
fully at work under the wage condition complained of, which conditi 
continued to become more and more aggravated and oppressi by reasor 
of the constantly increasing cost of living, even with the coming 
peace, until August 1; then the men, after serving due no of thelr 
intentions, inaugurated the present protest 

Second. (a) That, contrary to the often-reiterated charge that tl 
men acted without the express sanction of the international! officer 
their trade organizations, does not argue any lack of interest on i 

| part of these officials in the welfare of the protesting workers or th 
cause which inspelled their walking out or does it in aby measur 
indicate disloyalty to or disrespect for on the men’s part to said interna 
tional officials or the general movement in which all the affiliated unions 
of the American Federation of Labor, and notably the f railroad 
brotherhoods, is actively engaged just now in promoting. 
Tl there is no dispute between t men and the internationa 
officials as to the justification of the former’ ection, the only differen: 


si 
belatedi 
ferendut 
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Fifth. (a) That these workers did not leave their work in response 
to any desire of their own to be idle, nor to manifest any inclination of 
di yalty to their leaders. They did not go out from choice, and cer- 
tainly, as their past services and sacrifices have abundantly proven, 
the ve only the highest regard for their country, loyalty to its in- 
terest nd respect for its flag. But they do feel that an injustice has 


been umitted against them; that they are being made to suffer under 












x which is none of their own making; that disregard and disré¢ 
Kper r them and their welfare and interests are manifested in the 
fai e of their petition to receive that measure of attention which all 
ri thinking Men must concede it deserves. 

And it is solely with the end in view to bring about a removal 
of that injustice and a correction of the wrong and recognition of 

ghts of American citizenship that they lect to follow the 
‘ now being pursued, 

(c) That in view of the President's then announced plan to absent 
hi f from the Capital to launch upon a protracted tour of the coun 
try in the interest of an issue that is entirely apart from and forcign 
to the domestic economic crisis which inenac thes en, and in view 
ol e further fact that the House of Representative itself had voted 
to recess for a period of 30 days or more, during all of which time no 
r edial action on the part either of the adminis tion or of Congress 
t d have been hoped tor. much less expected, it was only natural and 
\ rable that these men should conclude that their only hope for release 
Iny such action as that decided upon by them and put into effect. 

} petitioners furt submit t t 1 otest of said workers 
v and i rded by them, and approved by this federation, sa 
protest necessary and in the int of their original petition 
for higher ut n t} ticular! ! solemn declaration against 
t} ( ( nee of r own Govern officials, t humble 
\ ker i well-being of his family We submit in the name of 
{ At ration of Trades, of which these organizations are a 
part, t and proper consideration has not been paid to the modest 
re rt e men by Government officials, but, to the contrary, whose 
attituc learly shows that they are not in barmony with the brand of 
den wy that stands for equal rights for all and privileges to 
none.” We submit that these men and their families have been cruelly 
neglected and that they have been nisl fer undue privations by 
reason of the lack of proper attent iaVing been accorded their 
original request by said offi We submit that these inen did not 
leave their cin yment with inushter and lig hearts, nor yet was 
there ever in their minds or hearts bitter ings toward any. Theirs 
was a case of presenting to the country t original request and to 
express their disapproval of the law's delay through the indifference 
of those in authority to the voice of the oppressed, 

We submit further that we are not unmindful of the seriousness of 


the situation and all the distressing events that will follow in the 


Southeast if continued; the thought but adds a great weight of woe 





to our already heavy spirit and makes the crime of official indifference 
to the interest of the people the greater. 

Sixth, (a) That we, the Atlanta Tederation of Trades, not only 
commend the course pursued by these organizations, but approve the 
action and motive underlying it, and we pledge it our wholehearted, 
undivided, and unyielding support. 

(b) We go further than that We agree, as this instrument attests. 
to the extreme of appealing directly to the President of the United 
States for a manifestation of concern in the lives and welfare of these 
men and their bearthstones that has not been forthcoming from that 
branch ef our Government to which they are immediately related in 
their aceustomed avocation 

Seventh. (a) We believe that it is within the precincts and power of 


as President of the United States, to bring about a redress of 
wrongs to which these honest and purposeful workers have been 
and are being subjected. We are mindful that Congress can enact leg- 
islation which we believe will bring about a new status and a new day 
and a new hope for the working masses, for the producing class of this 


yourself 
the 


great Republic’s citizenship, such legislation to be more explicit as 
that which is now pending, and which bas publicly received the sanc- 
tion and commendation of the said railroad brotherhood and organized 
labor generally 
We desire, therefore o go on record as adding ours to the request 

of the general ranks of t workers of our country that such legisla- 
tion, laws calculated to bring labor into a higher estate in our country, 
and other laws, by the operation of which the cost of living can be 
broucht to a point of reductioi will in a measure meet the income 
of the masses of e peop We respectfully ask that such iegislation 
be speedily enacted 

(c) We make this peal in the firm conviction that it is in behalf 
of the only means by which our country may be spared calamitous 
consequences of olonged delay 

‘rust ou will give this me ompt j nsiderate atten 

’ “en n 
s] t \ Lat P. MAR ARDT, 
tecording Necrctia 
. - ee 
tEMARKS 
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HON. C. FRANK 


OF NEBRASKA, 


REAVIS, 


rue Houser or REPRESENTATIVES. 


fugust 26, 1919. 


IN 


Tuesday, 


Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to extend 
my remarks I append a public letter written by six postal em- 


ployees of Lincoln, Nebr. The situation as revealed by this letter 
is shocking to the sense of justice and fair play that is inherent 
in the American people. No more loyal, patriotic, and industri- 
ous people live in this Nation of ours than are the postal em- 
ployees, nor is there any class of labor so inadequately paid as 
they. I am very glad, indeed, to be permitted to place before 
the House and the country this dispassionate and truthful state- 
ment of a wrong done by the country to a class of men who ask 
nothing but justice but who have so far received little con- 
] tion: 
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| fied with the existing conditions, he is wrong. 












POSTAL EMPLOYEES’ WAGES. 


LINCOLN, NEBR., August 





To the Eviron Or THE Srar: 

We noticed an article in Friday’s Star headed, “ Lincoln post-ott 
employees have not asked for higher wages.” By way of opening, wr: 
want to brand this statement as an absolute mistake. If anyone 
sires to create the impression that the employees of this office ar: 
We want to say that t 

The article refer: 
the postal employees have been granted a 25 pei 


cle 
i 


postal employees here have asked higher wages. 
Iso states that 


raise. ‘This is also not true. They were given a temporary fiscal y 

raise of $200. A magnificent sum to combat the present high cost of 

ing. This is the only raise the postal employees have had since 19106 
At that time it was considered that post-office clerks were w 


$800 per year to start and an increase of $100 per year until $1.2 
per year was reached, provided they stood in with the postmaster 
were recommended for each raise. As a relief, during the present | 
times they were given a temporary raise of $200 per vear, or an av 





of only 20 per cent. Has living advanced 20 per cent? No ne 
fanmswer. Employees start im che service now at a salary of $83.3 
month ro earn this they must work on the average of one-ha 


and told 


their time at night 
to learn 


They are presented with a map and a scheny 
what railway post office ar line every post off 


oll 


the State is on. This they are compelled to do at home on theil 
time. le must know all junction points. Befere he can work 1 
must know the running time and meeting points of every mail trai 


the State, both night and day After he has learned Nebraska, he n 
then learn Colorado, Kansas, Iowa, Wyoming, South Dakota, ete. A 
illustration of the way a letter is dispatched, let us take a 
mailed in Lineoln and addressed to Central City. In the forenoo: 


| put up in a package and labeled to ‘“ Lincoln and Billings 39. \ 

| 10.40 a. m. it is labeled to “ Omaha and Grand Island 27” and 
Valparaiso over an express train to eatch its proper train. A 
p. m. it is labeled to “‘Omaha and Ogden 13” anc sent to Oy 


catch the Union Pacific train there. After 5.30 it is given to “1 
and Billings 43.” After midnight it goes by way of Omaha 
early morning, when it is sent out over the Northwestern fro 
labeled “* Missouri Valley and Lincoln 24,” and after 7.15 a. m. it 
goes to 39. This is only one town out of 1,084 in the Stat 
braska. ‘Think of learning them all so you know them instant! 
way. And then think that the janitor who sweeps the floor « 
higher pay to start with than the man who is up against this ki: 
proposition. Now, just a word as to the rotten conditions exi 
the mail service. The public is not aware of the kind of ser 
are getting. For instance, one of our clerks has the label from 
age of letters which shows they were mailed in New York on J 


They reached Omaha on July 31. On August 2 they reached | 
and on August 4 they were delivered. That’s service (7?) oO 
days to come from New York! Time enough to have gone to ! 
first. The other day the janitor handed us a package of lett 
he happened to find in the wastebasket. The date on the label 


it had been there only four days. Quick work. We have known 
cular mail to lie around the post office for over 72 hours befor 
worked. Business men, take a tip from us: If you want your « 
to reach destination in Nebraska next week be sure they a! 
office this week We do not mean to say these delays are | 
but they are getting mighty frequent. We have been told by 
night men that they handle C. O. D. parcels late in the morr 
were wailed early the evening before. This is almost an ever 
eurrence. You people over the city who bring your parcel-j: 
ages. <A couple of special-delivery boys have been put in charg 
mail trucks We have only half enough men in the office 
work mail. The rest are new fellows who come, stay a few 
leave in disgust. If the business men knew the treatment tl 
getting they would “make Rome howl.” The service is rotte: 
very core, and until the wage standard is raised so a man can ( 
support his family {t will continue to get worse. It must be 
enough so men will come into the service and take a real 

the work. ‘Think of a concern only giving its employees a rais 
per cent in the last eight or nine years. And yet Postmaster | 
Burleson turned over to the United States Treasury last y« 

of $17,000,000 in profits realized from postal revenue. 

We bave petitioned our Congressmen, as they are the only 
can remedy matters. It is up to them alone to decide If 
vants their mail handled as it should be, let them write tl 
sentatives in Washington at once to grant wages to the post 
that will enable them to clothe their wives and little ones so | 
not ashamed to be seen on the streets. Then, and then only, \ 
who will produce results come into the service. Fifty per 
is not too much. Figure how much living cost has advanced 
vourself on our salaries. Help us to get results that will bene! 


well as us. When that time comes the public will again 
service. Six PostaL Emr! 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


WILLIAM C. 


OF GEORG! 
Ix tre Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, August 19, 1919. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, I find it necessary to \ 
override the President’s veto on this measure to repeal the 
light-saving law. 

The people of my district have been very much inconveni 
by the so-called daylight-saving idea. 

We were in the central time zone and were transferred | 
eastern time zone and advanced one hour, and then unde! 
so-called daylight-saving scheme we were advanced another | 

So now noon comes at 10 o’clock in the morning and 9 o'¢! 
in the evening comes before dark. Many of the good peop* 
my district like to retire by 9 o'clock, but they do not like to se te 
bed before dark. 


LANKFORD. 


Ris 


HON. 

















We have sun time, 
incorrect time, 


itis all wrong. We now have seven times. 
the old central time, eastern time, advanced time, 
no time, and a bad time. 

If a man says he will call at your office at 2 o’clock, you do 
not know whether he means at 12 o’clock, 1 o’cloek, 2 o’clock, 3 
o'clock, or 4 o'clock. All depends on the time you have in mind 
and the time the other fellow has in mind. Every day mistakes 
are made because of this tangled-up time proposition. 

A man the other day in my district and county at Ambrose, 


Ga., said that he get out of bed in the morning at 8 o’clock, caught 
a train at 7.45 o’clock, rode 14 miles to Douglas, Ga., reaching 


Douglas at 7.30 o’clock, ate breakfast at 7.15 o’clock, made some 
purchases and caught a train back home at 7 o’clock, and got 
home at 7.30 o’clock. According to our different times he 
gone from home an hour and a half and got back home 30 
inutes before he started. 
Chis shows how uncertain 
nder this new order of things: 
Time is one of the most certain things in the world. 
‘Time and tide wait for no man,” 
And yet our present time is worse than confusion confounded. 
makes everything out of joint. 
Our standard time should be, as nearly as practical, 
as sun time. 
My people want our old time, and I hope that we will be 
able to give it to them and to the Nation. 


une 


and unsatisfactory our time is 


the same 





Mondell Soldier Settlement Bill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK W. MONDELL, 
OF WYOMING, 


In toe Hovuse or Representatives 
Wednesday, August 20, 1919 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Becorp I submit for printing in the 
Recorp a recent editorial from the New York Times, under the 

iption “Homesteads for veterans.” This sane and sound 

litorial from a conservative eastern newspaper presents clearly 
e of the arguments in favor of the pending bill for soldier 
th ‘ments, 

‘he editorial in question is as follows: 

HOMESTEADS FOR VETERANS. 
[In a report upon the national! soldiers’ settlement act, the title of 
ill introduced by Representative MownppELL to establish returning 
ers and sailors upon the land, Chairman Sinnott, of the Committee 
tblie Lands, says that “ there is one thing on which all are agreed, 
thing should be done for the soldier.” It is a noteworthy cir- 
tance that a Kentucky soldier, Krync Sworn, was recently elected 
to Congress: In the eighth district because he advocated six months’ 
r the soldier and sailor who served in the war. The district 
ever before, it is said, gome Republican. The disquieting thing 
this overturn is that the veteran Sworns would never have been 
d if he had not demanded a draft on the public Treasury of six 
pay for 4,800,000 soldiers and, sailors. A distinction could 

r would not, be made between the American who was lucky 
th to serve with the colors in France and the American who was 
going training at home; and the presumption is that every sol- 

nd sailor—that is to say, all of the rank and file, officers and 
and marines and seamen—would receive for six months the 
pay they drew while the war lasted. An enormous sum would 
‘con from the Treasury, and little good the soldier would derive 
n award the use of which would be fleeting. 

it is obvious that such legislation by Congress would be the 

for one long, drawn-out raid upon the Treasury, lasting until 
fter the surviving veterans of the host of 4,800,000 had passed 
he scene. The pension list of the Civil War would doubtless be 
ied by billions of dollars. It was to avert such a burden from the 

the taxpayer that Congress opened to the American soldier 
z in the Great War the opportunity of insuring himself at a very 
cost. Of that opportunity he can still avail himself, and 
ere are all kinds of proposals to do something additional for 
lier, in many cases without much regard for his. welfare per- 

; When States make provision for their own soldiers, as 
husetts has done. by providing a bonus of $100 for each of its 

$20.000,000 for a total of 200,000— it is an affair of the people 

State, but when it comes to Federa) aid it is an affair of the 
people, and public sentiment will require that something worth 

done for the soldicrs and sailors. 


is 


s 





ery objectionable scheme is a system of loans to them for the 
of buying home anywhere on the installment plan, to cost 
ma minimem of $16,000,000,000 and a maximum of $40,000.,- 

It has been well said that this “ would result in the wildest 


ulation the 
ates wll be dispu 
Nation—that 
fit, it should be 
‘ further aid 


ind sp 
st 


_ world has ever witnessed.”’ 

ed to make gifts of money to their soldiers, 
to Congress—is to do something for 
on # plan 
during their lives but increase the prosperity 


sav 








‘ try, and that is the purpose of the utilitarian Mondell 
roughly practicable triefly, it designs to place the 
tind reclaimed by his own efforts, for which he is to receive 
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tl 


ral compensation. e will pay for the land on easy terms during 
a period of years. He is also to have credit for all the tools, ma- 
chinery, and stock he needs to develop his farm and make it profitable 
It is Secretary Lane’s plan, thought out wisely to the last detail. Fle 
has’ consulted men in all walks of life and occupations—engineer 
agriculturists, stockmen, sociologists, bankers. and business ‘men 
well as the soldiers theniselves, governors, and Members of Congres: 

The American Legion, which represents 4,800,000 soldiers and sailors 


any of whom may acquire homesteads and the 
iS a 
bill. 
the sum is to be expended without 
Secretary of the 
operations. 


Governors and 
Thus there need 
section 9 of the bill 
required by 
administration of the work, except that 


at current wages, 
are to put 
have 
Mondell bill, 
comes to be generally 
every 
farmer 


clearly enough the 


that will not only make them in- | 


a traitor to his class. In 1776 he was deposed by the King. It was only 
a short time thereafter that the lands of France were divided among 
the peasants, while many of those neblemen were on | r ry to tt 
guillotine, and others were forced into exile. 

When Henry Clay suggested that the Gevernmeni should settle the 
slave question by buying the slaves for twelve hundred miilion dollars 
he was savagely attacked and denounced as a traitor to tl ith A 
little later slaves were freed and the South was made to pay for i 
folly. 

A tidal wave of restless humanity is sweeping across the world A 
social calamity threatens the peoples of Europ Our land is not alto 
gether free from the sparks of the fires of human dissension, strife. and 
turmoil, which are threatening the very foundations of some of the 
European nations. It would be amusing, were it not tragic, to watch 
our learned and good men in Congress in their alertness for political 
advantage and their utter disregard and failure of foresight in dealin: 
promptly and efficiently with the many vital problems now pressing for 
solutior. 

The soldiers, sailors, and workers of all lands, i: wing c "Dn, a 
hinking in terms of land. The great statesm« nm of the worl nd tt 
peace plenipotentiaries in Paris have been diligently at work for som 
time past seeking an understanding and agreement regarding div i 
ef land and o payment of war reparation by the grants of land. In 
this division of lands shall we repeat the errors of the p: 2 

A little over a hundred years ago, when cen Is |i Marlberous 
Wellington, and others returned victoriously from tix otth d, th 
received immense grants of money and s for thermsely nd the 
des¢ endants in the House of Lords. However, when the veterar who 
did the fighting and won the battles returned, they w ed, if a 
all, by a permit to beg, and threaten to be hanged if the ttempted t 
beg without having received a permit to do s 

In 1359, when Engl and annexed the larger part of F he vi 
torious soldiers were rewarded for their valorous deed by being exiled te 
and disbanded in the acetal and prosperous provinee of Britta with 
permission to plunder at their will 1 leisure it noffendin 
people 

How are we to manifest our gratitude ar ippr tur: 
ing soldiers and sailors and to our Lustri:z varriors w ® po 
sible the greatest political and military achievement rded ix 
the annals of mankind? Are we. too, to reward ! idier 
and sailors and workers by granting then % f 
beg? Has this great war been fouzht 
those in possession of the wealth of t N ( 
of all the —— and the realization of a 
arrangement in all our relations and possessions 

There is one wa y of meeting the situation W 
plete and not fully dev« oy ed country It will ; to 
develop our lands entirety There are 1 r i in th 
United States that can be saved from worthless: t int 
valu ind mad a | I ner rt « th Unit vl 
by reclamation throu irrigatior I is no 8 d 1 WwW (on 
gress should not ext TM the sam , ile to the h 

| amd the lands of the North as to che ls of the West 

It is our responsibility he spor tl : o 
vide the returning soldier : lor veil the w in 

' ? lands 


neans to maintai 
unit for Secretary Lane’s proposals as aude ed Ee a 
It provides an appropriation of $500,000,000, but not a doilar o 
the supervision of Congress Th 
Interior will be the general manager and 
The Committee on Appropriations ay | 
directors and all the Members of Conger: 
commissions in the various States are to 
no blundering in the execution. It is pr 
that States supplying 25 per cent th 
settlement within their borders may assume the 
the Reclamation Ser 
them employme: 
th, moderate sum 
themselves. Nearly 90,000 soldiers 
— mn for land under the terms of the 
ill surely be increased he lan 
aim is to esta t 


rhe 
the call to it and elects 


airector of 
ned to a 
ockholde 
oopera 
vided 
pits 
entire 
vice will 
meanw hil 
which the. 





board of 


j + 
LM bh 


ot 






prepare the land for their soldiers, giving 
so that they can save 
into the homesteads 
already made formal a ro 
and this numb. 
unde te : 
soldier and sailor who feels 
or stockman 

It must always be borne 
take 


in mind that every soldier and i r may 
out or continue the insurance offered by the ernment 
majority of veterans will go back to their 
— by choice, and will need no assistance State 
lave any desire to solicit or accept it. There 

large numbers of veterans who must have aid to become inde pendent 
The Mondell bill, the national soldier settlement act, affords the mode 
method, and it is evident that the crops and live stock raised by th 
homesteaders would add measurably to the wealth of the country and 
reduce the cost of living. States may de what they please to he ip 0 
reward their soldiers and sailors, but the Nation can not do bye 

for them than to establish them on the land and g hem an op 
tunity to become self-supporting and independent 





or Na 


from 


will remain, neverthels 


I also present for printing in the Recorp an editorial pu 
Gompers, president of the American Federation of Labor, 


appeared in the May, 1919, 


by NS: 
Wiiict! 


issue of the American lederationis 


The editorial referred to presents some exces ingly strong argu 
ments for the soldier settlement legislation from historical, 
governmental, and economic vie cae 

The editorial in question is as follows: 

OPEN THB LAND 

During Jaeques Turgot’s day in France no peasant owned any part of 
the French soil on which he lived and worked. When Count Turgot 
suggested to the King that French lands be bought at a fair price from 


25,000 noblemen and sold to the peasants he was bitterly 











opportnnity to possess and ‘Lop 0 nused 


ds nounced as 
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Secretary Lane's proposed land settlement bill not merely provides 
lomes and liberal conditions for the men who are looking for them, but 
it serves the further purpose of developing our country while providing 
for and paying the labor to develop it. 

Road building, river improvement, irrigation, planning, recovery of 
waste lands, acquisition of deserted property—all this and more have 
ween embodied in the comprebensive bill urged by Secretary Lane and 
thus far disregarded by Congress. Ue is asking for an appropriation of 
$100,000,000 for construction—a modest sum in face of the billions that 
have been voted for destruction. 

't is the land question more than any other which first started the 
rumblings of unrest and discontent in Russia. It is upon the land ques- 
tion that many nations of the past met their Waterloo. The greatest 
service we can render ourselves and our Government is to encourage by 
substantial means the natural promptings of our people to acquire title 
to a home and a stake in our land—land capable of early production and 
which does not require a generation to develop. 

Let us assure our soldiers and sailors and industrial warriors of the 
fullest possible opportunity to make an bonest living, so there will be no 
need for begging as in the ages past. Let us encourage those broken in 
health to look forward to the curative power of life in the open. Now 
that there is no further need for digging trenches abroad, Congress 
should provide the opportunity and means for digging and developing 
the unused fields at home. 
















































































SAMUEL GOMPYERS, 


High Cost of Living and Perils. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


WON. CHARLES J. THOMPSON, 


OF OHIO, 
[Ix rus Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Friday, August 22, 1919. 


Mr. THOMPSON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I visited Trinity 
Church last night in this city, where there has been organized 
a publie forum to diseuss the high cost of living, which now 
seems uppermost in the minds of the people. I listened to 
vain and vague discussions that led nowhere and promised 
no results. Upon this question we are getting nowhere. The 
high cost of living was a campaign cry in 1912 on behalf of 
our friends the Democrats; and now, after six years of 
socialistic Democracy and misrule, with its long train of bu- 
reaus and bureaucrats and commissions galore, and trainloads 
of high-classed and high-salaried men who will be sent away 
from Washington as soon as the next Republican President is 
inaugurated, in 1921, old Gen. High Cost seems to be in su- 
preme command of the country. 

We are getting nowhere in our discussions. The President, 
with all the beauty and glory of his brilliant rhetoric, comes 
before this body and asks for more power and millions of money 
to be used by armies of Government employees at high salaries 
and to employ brilliant and high-priced attorneys to bring more 
lawsuits and give more lawyers employment. I am not in 
favor of giving the President any more power or another dol- 
lar. He and his bureaus and departments have already too 
much power and are costing this Government too much money. 

Men at the forum at Trinity Church last night*and men in 
the Halls of this Congress to-day talk very much alike. Most 
people solve the problem in the light of their pet animosities. 
In the whirl of charge and countercharge it seems that no one 
escapes. Wholesalers, retailers, manufacturers, bankers, em- 
»loyees, labor unions, all have to take their turn on the firing 
line. All are equally busy in attack and defense, and, as has 
been well said, “ The only relative silent class is that of men 
vyho work on small salaries, who have no weapons of combina- 
iions, no kind of control over the size of their incomes, and 
who ure called on to pay not only the increased cost of living 
but the enhanced wages that are exacted by their more fortunate 
nnd organized comrades.” The profiteer is, of course, abhorred 
of God and man. Since I have been in this Congress I have 
heard the distinguished ex-Speaker repeatedly declare upon 


the exuberance of his passion I believe he also exclaimed that 
he was in favor of hanging them higher than Haman. 

While perhaps many of us are not so radical as he, yet I think 

e are all agreed in an abhorrence of the profiteer. Indeed, our 
esentment is so keen that we usually overlook the formalities 
of definition. For what is a profiteer? Let me quote, if you 
please, from the utterances of a distinguished journal, which 
recently said: 

“ Doubtless we can all name some profiteers according to our 
favorite hostilities—packers, leather makers, and so forth. But 
what constitutes a profiteer? In what way is his action dis- 















this floor that he was in favor of jailing all profiteers, and in | 





tinctively different from that of other men? How shalt we know | 
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him when we see him? What sort of indictment shall we draw 
against him? 

“A profiteer is presumably one who avails himself of a nationa) 
need, of a national crisis, in order to enrich himself. But in tha; 
event who among us shall escape, except the salaried an 
unorganized class? And they, too, would be profiteers if 
they were able. We have not yet heard of anyone, high or low. 
who has shown any disinclination to sell his goods in the hich 
est market or to buy them in the lowest. It does not matte; 
whether those goods are labor or sides of bacon, whether the 
are large in quantity-or small. And we may say that if w; 
should hear of such persons in any. considerable numbers w; 
shall at once order our ascension robes, no matter what their 
price. We are, every one of us, in the profiteering game, if | 
comes to that, except those who can not get into it, and the 
wish heartily that they could.” 

We, as Congressmen, know and realize that everybody 
clamoring at our doors for more wages, more pay, more mone) 
The poor postal clerks and’ postal carriers, employees of th 
Government but not in a position to organize like organize: 
labor; labor on the floor of this House, with its minimum wac 
bill just passed; the soldiers’ pension bill carrying sixty-fiy, 
millions to justly and righteously take care of those bray 
men, who in the dark days of 1860 and 1861 bared their breasts 
to the iron hail of battle that the Union might be saved: ani 
many other organizations; but if a single Member of Congress 
should rise upon the floor of this House and ask that his wages 
to conform to the present high cost of living be raised fro: 
$7,500 to $10,000 the country would drop dead from heart failur 
But should Congress demand higher pay it would be in the san 
situation as the manufacturer who demands a higher price. Th 
workman who avails himself of the situation might be deen: 
a profiteer, for he is in the same situation as the manufactur 
who demands a higher price or the Member of Congress 
might demand a higher salary. Each is a vague and economi 
law as old as trade itself. Each, of course, blames the oth 
for his own exaction, and it may be said that the exaction « 
each neutralizes the exaction of the other. And what are yo 
going to do about it? For answer permit me to quote libera! 
from a recent article on this subject from the pen of a 
tinguished journalist on the Pacific coast. He said: 

“A technical diagnosis of the disease in the face of the irrecor 
cilable opinions of innumerable experts would be futile. (o. 
gressmen and the like are the only people who know instantly 
and infallibly what to do in the face of every human emergence’ 
and it will be noted that their activities usually take the form of 
demagogy with its many evil heads of denunciation, appeals, i! 
vestigations, and commissions. They may all be classified unc 
the colloquial and convenient term of ‘bunk.’ We have sc 
this same flurry before, although not on so large a scale. W) 
have witnessed the almost incredible sillinesses of our so-cal| 
leaders again and again. We ‘dissolved’ the Oil and Tobacco 
Trusts. We waged legal war upon organization after organiza 
tion, and no one was a bit the better for it except the lawy 
and no one a bit the worse for it except the public. 

“The Federal Trade Commission raged up and down 
land busily doing nothing except raise hatreds. Are we to hav 
another dose of the same futilities for lack of a leader to tt 
the truth? Doubtless there are some prices that could 
lowered by direct Executive order, but it would be well to as 
ourselves the end of that particular road. Are we to do 
ness henceforth on a basis of Executive orders? When the G 
ernment guaranteed the price of wheat at $2.26 we might | 
foreseen the increased acreage that would be devoted to w! 
and the decrease in the supply of meat, butter, and eggs. \\ 
might have foreseen that prices must soar, since nearly eve! 
thing has a wheat basis. Of course we foresaw nothing. \\ 
never do. It may be there is now a great deal of hoarii 
Probably there is. But we shall gain nothing by viol 
looting the hoards. What about the morning after? 

“* Now, as to the packers. At present there is a huma 
concerning them. A magazine called the Argonaut has this tv 
say: ‘Do we really believe that the packers, sinful though t!\ 
may be, have the power to lower prices?’ A simple and i 
putable calculation will show that if the packers were to 
at actual cost the decrease in the price of a pound of 1 
would be imperceptible—a fraction of a cent. And her 
may note the curious fact that the packers are being atta 
for paying too low a price to the cattle raisers—that is to 
they are giving us our meat too cheaply. Obviously we can 


| have it both ways. If we merely want to destroy some on 


all means go after the packers, but let us avoid the curious 

delusion that in that way we can lower the cost of living. 
“The remedy is largely in the hands of the public, but it \ 

not be found in hysterical legislation nor by empowering « ! 
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dezen new commissions to hoist the black flag. The world has 
been destroying its wealth for the last five years. During the 
war we had a spasm of what we call economy. We conserved, 
or thought we did. The moment the war was over we began 
to buy with prodigal haste, and the manufacturers who have 
lessened their production were caught napping. 

“There was an unexpected scarcity, and those who had any 
commodities to sell were quick to take advantage of the sudden 
demand. Labor did the same. We all did the same. We have 
not heard of any workman who demanded a reduction of his 
pay on the ground that it was excessive. We have not heard of 
any packer who accepted the lower rather than the higher bid 
for his sides of baeon. ‘Phe workmen who go on strike for 
higher wages—that is to say, who hoard their commodity for a 
higher price—are doing precisely the same as the packer who 
hoards his sides of bacon. It is an ugly spectacle; but, then, all 
competition is ugly. 

“There are some things that we must buy, no matter how high 
the price, or else die; but there are large numbers of other 
things that we need not buy at all. For the matter of that, we 
need not buy meat, and we might even be better off without it. 
The woman who pays $120 for a suit that cost $60 a few years 





ngo is not the victim of the profiteer. She is a victim of her 
own vanity. Probably she could buy a suit for a very small 
sunount if she would alter her standard. The high cost of liv- 


ing is largely -due to our stupid resolve to go on living as we 
lived before the war. It can not be done. But the worst of 
all remedies, the most inane, is an appeal to the Government. 

“If there is no help for the people exeept frem Congress, 
then, indeed, the people are in a perilous plight.” 

We need less legislation, less lawsuits, less investigations by 
committees on the high cost of living, less arraignment of class 
against class. My constructive suggestion would be that the 
President of the United States proclaim Labor Day as a nation- 
wide reduction day and start a nation-wide agitation among 
the people for economy and retrenchment on subsequent reduc- 
tion days among the merchants, manufacturers, and labor unions 
for wise and honest reductions and retrenchments. The country 
and the world are in the midst of great reforms and the flames 
of revolution are threatening everywhere around and about us, 
and America is not yet fully aroused to the gravity of the situ- 
ation. 





The Teachers’ Retirement Bill for the Distriet of Columbia. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES P. WOODS, 


OF VIRGINIA. 


Ix roe House or REpRESENTATIVES. 


Tuesday, August 26, 1919. 


Mr. WOODS of Virginia. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
Hiouse, the need for this legislation seems so apparent and the 
sentiment in its favor, as developed in the hearings before 
he committee, seems so overwhelming that I considered argu- 

ent in its favor unnecessary. Only its importance and far- 
reaching effect constrain me to seemingly trespass upon your 

le, 

In my judgment, no measure of more vital importance has 
come before this session. In the main, the other measures we 
have heen considering—some of them of great importance—are 

: comparison but expedients of the hour, while this proposed 
egislation, when we consider that it will serve as an example 

rv all of the States to follow, and they will follow it, as mine 

(lone in principle, will touch every hearthstone in all the 
not only for this generation but for all those that shall 
hereafter. ‘These other measures which we have been 
nsidering, such as the Army, Navy, and Agricultural pills, 
largely with things merely material, while this 
sure reaches the development of the highest faculty of the 
hest creature of God’s creation. It touches the manhood 
id womanhood of our future citizenship. 

[ regret that some opposition seems to have developed. The 
\payers and people of the District who, under the prevailing 
alf-and-half plan, pay as a minimum one-half of the amount 
rovided, not contributed by the teachers themselves, have, 
rough the only representatives allowed them, spoken unani- 
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mously in favor of the measure. Notwithstanding they a 
footing one-half the bill, their views as expressed go unheede 
apparently by the opponents of the measure. I do not claim that 
their views should be controlling, but I do claim they are entitles 
to our serious consideration. 

But aside from mere local considerations, this bill in its exe 
plary feature will serve in some measure as a model bill fer the 
various States, and the time should come and will 
when all the States will adopt the principle. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. GaRrerr] has very pe) 
tinently opposed the measure on the ground of his opposition t 
civil pensions generally. I express no judgment as to the sound 
ness of his position. I may, however, say in passing that hi! 
position is against the trend of our modern industrial life in th: 
respect. In his own State, in the city of Memphis, there ’ 
large structural steel-fabricating plant which has for a numbe 
of years successfully and satisfactorily operated under the pla 
of a pension system for its faithful but worn-out or unfortur 
employees. To abandon it would be a step backward. 

But assuming, for the sake of argument, that the gentleman i: 
correct in his position as a general proposition, there are excep 
tions to all rules. The work of the teacher should not be placed 
in the same class with that of the clerical worker, the artisan, o: 
ihe manual laborer, however important may be their service 
There is just as much difference between the work of these two 
respective classes and their results as there is between the deli 
cate mind, which by the deft hand of training and education may 
be fashioned into a demon or an angel, and the cold inanimate 
metal upon which the artisan rings his hammer. 

The one is dealing for the most part with things inanimat 
that will at most soon pass away. The other is giving to ou 
children education, permitting them to take with them tha 
which will be at home their friend, abroad their introduction, 
in solitude their solace, and in society their ornament: tha 
which will chasten vice, guide their virtue, and give a grace ane 
government to their genius. The teachers of this land are en 
gaged in the work of strengthening our children’s minds wit! 
early application, informing their infancy of the great prin 
ples of human action, and in sending them forth to good citizer 
ship in the world, too vigilant to be deceived by its calms and 
too vigorous to be shaken by its whirlwinds. I repeat, the char 
acter and the far-reaching effects of their work upon orr ci 
zenship for the generations to come entitle our teachers to 
place of importance in a unique class, and the fact that they ar 
retired with a pension, so called, will serve as no eriterion fo 
the like retirement of other civil employees or public servant 

But, Mr. Speaker, I maintain with confidence further that thi 
proposal is not a pension in the ordinary acceptation of the wora 
The teachers of this District are demanding of you no gift. 
Mark you, this request is being made by those in charge of om 
schools and having at heart their best interests. They are not 
coming on their knees asking you gentlemen opposing this bil 
to measure out to them from penurious hands a reward for long, 
continuous, and faithful service; but the school authorities, 
who have at heart only the welfare of the schools and the pupils 
in attendance, are asking that this Congress, legislating fer thi 
the Capital of the Nation, do everything possible to give to the 
work of the teacher the highest efficiency, and upon that ground 
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and that ground alone, I am willing to rest the claims of this 
measure. 

The gentleman from Texas |Mr. Branron] hugs as a price 
less incentive to human endeavor ‘the fear of old age. Ir 


deed that fear has driven many of our teachers, devoted thoug! 
they were to this most important work, into more lncratiy 
vocations. In order to increase to its highest point the teacher’ 
efficiency, we should remove from her vision the specte! 
rising before her, of that day to inevitably come, when 
and Want, that ill-matched pair,’ will descend upon her a1 
demand their reckoning, 

We recognize the principle in our 


retirement provisions f: 


our college professors in our larger institutions from tive 
of securing more efficiency, and I appeal to you gentleny 

the House, by the passage of this bill applicable here ai Us 
Nation’s capital and to serve as a model for all of the States 


to set in motion an influence that will write over the arches « 


schools be what they ought to be. 


LS 
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every school building throughout the land, from the lo ri 
on the mountain side to the stately structure that is the pric 
of our larger cities, so that every teacher entering may reas 
‘“ She who enters here may leave financial care behind,’ Wier 
this is done, and not until] then, will our teachers be 

give their best years and their best service in this great, fai 
reaching cause, and then, and not until then, will our public 
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Let the Responsibility Rest Where It Justly Belongs: Upon | 
the Republican Party. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


THOMAS L. BLAN 


OP TEXAS 


HON. TON, 


In tue Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Friday, August 22, 1919. 
Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, notwithstanding the fact that 
the House of Representatives gave up its contemplated recess 


at the urgent insistence of the President, who requested prompt 
and adequate action to be taken to stop profiteering and reduce 
the high cost of living; it is a well-known fact that with the 
exceplion of the one day upon which the President addressed 
Cong the House under Republican control, between adjourn- 
inent oh Saturday, August 2, 1919, and Monday morning, August 
18, 1919, was not able to muster a quorum. Should not the re- 
sponsibility rest upon the Republican majority? 

What the President requested Congress to do was to stop 
profiteering, through the passage of adequate legislation. He 
did not request Congress to step any particular class of profiteer- 
ing, but to stop all profiteering, so-as to reduce the high cost of 
living to the lowest maximum. Because the control of all legis- 
lation is now in the hands of a Republican majority in both the 
Hlouse and Senate, this responsibility naturally rests upon the 
Republican Party. 

[It is a well-known fact that there has been greater profiteer- 
ng in rentals of dwellings than in foods, feeds, er fuel. To give 
i personal illustration: As I have five children, and neither 
hotels nor apartments will take children, I am forced to rent a 
residence. Filling numerous appointments daily with the vari- 
ous departments makes it absolutely necessary that I maintain 
‘in automobile. Beginning September 1, 1919, I am forced to 
pay $62 per month more for a residence and garage than.I have 
paid during the year preceding September 1. Within five blocks 
of the Capitol, on East Capitol Street, a real estate man has 
just paid $13,000 for a residence to occupy himself, out of 
$20,000 profits he admits he made during the war by renting 
houses and subletting the rooms. Continuation of the Sauls- 
bury law will grant little relief, because in numerous cases the 
owners Of the property are getting only nominal rent, while the 
sreiut profits taken in are made by the subletters. 

Yet 


MILLLEe, 


ress, 


and just passed, contained no provision whatever to 
stop profiteering on rentals or in any way to relieve this par- 
item largely responsible for the high cost of living, 
Who is responsible? Let us see, and then let the country place 
the responsibility where it should justly rest. 

The House Committee on Agriculture, framing and reporting 
this bill to the House and having charge of its passage, was 
composed of the following Members, 7 Democrats and 14 Repub- 


icular 


licans, to wit: 

COMMITTER ON AGRICULTURE, HovSE or REPRESENTATIVES: 

RBPUBLICANS DEMOCRATS. 

Gilb N. Haugen, Iowa, chairman. Gordon Lee, Georgia. 
James C. MeLaughlin, Michigan, =~ S. Candler, Mississippi. 
Sydn Anderson, Minnesota, Thomas Heflin, Alabama. 
Willi W. Wilson, Illinois. Than L. Rubey, Missouri. 
Charles B. Ward, New York. James Young, Texas. 
William B. McKinley, Iinois. Henderson M. Jacoway, Arkansas. 
Elijah C. Hutchinson, New Jersey. John V. Lesher, Pennsylvania, 
Fred S. Purnell, Indiana. 
Edward Voigt, Wisconsin 
M. O. McLaughlin, Nebraska. 
Evan J. Jones, Pennsylvania, 
Cari W. Riddick, Montan: 


Tincher, Kansas 


hio Kalanianaole, Hawaii. 

When during the debate of this bill under the five-minute rule 
or nmendments the amendment was considered to prevent fur- 
ther profiteering in rents for dwelling and dwelling rooms, with 
nly 123 Members present and voting, the amendment was passed 
vote of 76 to 47; and after a tellers’ vote was demanded by 
ntleman from Iowa [Mr. HaucGEen], the Republican chair- 
‘the committee, in an effort to defeat this worthy amend- 
ent. and every available Republican to be found was summoned 
by the teller bell, the amendment was again passed by a vote of 
79 to 63 (p. 4207 Recorp). And when on final passage of the 
bill in the House a separate vote was demanded on this amend- 
ment an d the Speaker announced that the “ Noes seemed to have 
1 would have defeated the amendment, I requested that 
be taken by the yeas and nays, which would place the 
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the bill reported to the House by the Agriculture Com- |} 











responsibility of defeating this amendment by a record vote 
upen each Member who voted against it, and by arising 60 Mem. 
bers could have forced the yeas and nays, and the Republican 
chairman and the Republican steering committee made no effort 
whatever to force a record vote, and only eight Members arose, 
which was not a sufficient number to require a record vote. ft 
then became apparent that the only way to pass this salutary 
amendment was for the House to adjourn until Saturday, in 
order to give the Members absent from the Hall at the time this 
amendment was presented and argued a chance to learn its im- 
port and importance and for the proponents of the amendment 
to be prepared to force a record vote the next day ; hence I made 
a motion to adjourn, but there was such an indifference mani- 
fested my motion was overwhelmingly’ voted down, and the 
amendment was defeated without a record vote being taken 
of 77 to 182, and the bill as passed makes no provision whatever 
to a profiteering in rents. Now, who is responsible? Wach 
Member may answer to his own constituents, but the people of 
the United States are going to hold the Republican Party re- 
sponsible for this failure. 


Dangers of the High Cost of Living. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
WILL TAYLOR, 
THNNESSEE. 
REPRESEN TATIVES, 
1919. 


HON 


In 


Hh. 


OF 


tue Houser or 


Friday, August 22, 


Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen. of 
the House, the “ high cost of living” problem. is the most seri- 
ous menace confronting this Natlon to-day, and: upen its prompt 
solution depend the peace, happiness, and prosperity of our 
great country. High authorities are wasting precious time dis- 
cussing a new Utopian discovery in alleged government, com- 
monly denominated a “league of nations,” with its Fiume, 
Shantung, and other foreign diplomatic difficulties, industriously 
splitting hairs and attempting to draw lines of distinction and 
demarcation between tweedledee and tweedledum, while the 
old ship of state, laden with the hopes and aspirations of a 
shundred million American souls, is rapidly drifting toward the 
barren rocks of Bolshevism, anarchy, despair, and disaster. 

“ Having eyes, they see not, and having ears, they hear noi,” 
| the awful misery and plaint of the people. “ Straining at a 
gnat’’ thousands of miles away, they swallow camel after camel 
at home. 

With patriotic pride, we are in the habit of declaring that tle 
American soil will not germinate the seeds of Bolshevism, : 
that there is room in the American atmosphere for but one flag 

Old Glory. This is indeed a beautiful sentiment and worth) 
of every true American citizen, but it is an iridescent and 
delusive one. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, let us not deceive ou! 
selves. Human nature is the same the world over. The Ame! 
ican people would not submit to tyranny and oppression in go\ 
ernmental affairs in the early history of this country ; and be not 
deceived, they will not submit to industrial, commercial, and 
| eeonomie tyranny and oppression now. They are patient and 
long-suffering, I grant you, but there are times when “ patience 
ceases to be a virtue.” Let me admonish you, Mr. Speaker and 
gentlemen, that the proverbial “ worm will ultimately turn.” 
High-handed graft and criminal unbridled profiteering in fhe 
essentials of life have preduced a condition of misery and dis- 
eontent in this country unparalleled, a condition which will 
rapidly develop into a panic, followed by grim-visaged revolu- 
tion, if something is not immediately done to check it and 
eorrect it. 


( 
bith 


CONDITIONS UNJUSTIPIABLE. 


During the last two years we have seen the prices of food- 

| stuffs double, treble, and in many instances quadruple. This 
-arnival of high prices has continued unrestricted and unre- 

strained until one class of our citizenship seems disposed to 

look upon all other classes as objects for legitimate prey and 

exploitation. As we behold and contemplate this gigantic pano- 

rama of profiteering steadily growing in volume and momentum 

until it has already assumed grotesque and egregious propor- 

tions, we wonder where it will finally end. Mr. Speaker, we 


frequently hear the statement made in attempted justification 
of this appalling situation that it is a “condition and not a 


theory ” 
to the cost of production, the scarcity of foodstuffs, 


that confronts mS 5 that the present high prices are due 
and so forth. 








Of course, this might be true in a few isolated instances, but 
a very limited personal investigation will convince anyone of 
the utter falsity and absurdity of this argument. Why, Mr. 
Speaker, we are daily hearing of individual cases of “ high- 
price’ robbery that make the reeord even of the James brothers 
pule into utter insignificance. We have seen the price of shoes 
mount the commercial zodiac like a meteor, and still an in- 
vestigation in Boston a few days ago revealed the brazen fact 
that shoes which it cost $5.50 to manufacture were actually 
being retailed within 100 yards of the factory that made them 
at $12—a profit of 120 per cent, if you please. While in my 
district during the recent recess a constituent of mine told me 
that a few days before he called a groceryman on the telephone 
and asked him what he was paying for potatoes. The grocery- 
man replied that he was paying $1 per bushel. My informant 
said that a few hours later he called at the store of the same 
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groceryman and asked him how he was selling potatoes, and the 


To use a provincial- 
our hun- 


merchant replied, “ Fifty cents a gallon.” 
ism common in this country, “Can you beat that?” 
dred per cent profit ! 
can there be for such dastardly, downright highwayry as this? 

And still this deplorable condition prevails throughout 
length and breadth of this Nation—from the rockbound coast of 
Maine to the Golden Gate of California. This condition is 
nothing more or less than a disease, a suppurating cancer gnaw- 
ing at the vitals of the very body of the Nation, and the sooner 


the | 


Now, what possible excuse or extenuation 


the surgeon’s knife is applied, and applied vigorously, the better. | 
Mr. Speaker, I have never believed in the doctrine of Govern- | 


ment ownership, and I am still unwilling to subscribe thereto, 
because, in my opinion, it smacks too much of socialism, pater- 
nalism, and kindred governmental diseases. However, I do 
believe in Government reguation. The Government must pro- 
tect the weak against the aggressions of the strong and vicious 
if it is long to endure. It must safeguard and secure even its 
humblest citizens from those intolerable conditions which, if 
continued, will Russianize and Mexicanize this fair Republic. 
IMPORTANCB OF CONTENTMENT. 

The progress and prosperity of a nation depend, in a very 
large measure, upon the contentment of its citizens. No nation 
can prosper or advance if its people are unhappy and discon- 
tented. Up until a few months ago the American people were 
the most happy and contented people on earth, and the American 
Republic was the most progressive and prosperous Nation in the 
whole worid. Our wage earners were being well paid for their 
labor, and with a full dinner pail and money sufficient to provide 
the comforts and necessaries of life their families were happy 
and contented. Capital was receiving a fair return on the in- 
vestment, and peace, prosperity, and good will prevailed through- 
out every nook and corner of our great country. Strife, jeal- 
ousy, and discord, except in remote and isolated instances, were 
unknown. Capital respected labor and labor accorded to capital 
its full meed of support and confidence. 

THE WAR RESPONSIBLE ORIGINALLY. 

The war came on, It became necessary, practically overnight, 
to raise a vast Army in this country to meet and master that 
great foe of civilization, the German Kaiser; and in order to 
perform this great task vast sums of money were expended. 
Bonds up into the billions were issued by the Government and 
put upon the market, and money was spent with a lavish hand. 
The largest Army ever marshalled by Uncle Sam had to be sus- 
tained on foreign soil, and our a’lies, less fortunate than we, 
had to be fed and clothed. Millions of our boys from the 
factory and the farm, from every avenue of industry, and from 
every walk of life, true to the traditions of their fathers and 
in typical American fashion, responded to the call to the colors 
and marched forth to the united strains of Yankee Doodle 
ind Dixie to fight, and, if need be, die for the eternal right. 
As a result of this great draft on our man power and resources 
our production was necessarily materially reduced. It is a 
well-known rule of supply and demand that the scarcer the 
article the higher the price thereof. Money was the most plenti- 
ful as well as the cheapest thing we had, and its purchasing 
power automatically declined as the price of commodities ad- 
vanced. 

WAR PROFITEERING. 


Mr. Speaker, there were, perhaps, a few soulless individuals 
and corporations in this country who took advantage of the war’s 
horrors and difficulties to amass large fortunes. While the 
average American citizen was making every possible sacrifice 
to back up the Government in the tremendous task which the 
war imposed these financial ghouls, with fiendish glee. coined 
fortunes out of tle misery of the people. They were not pa- 
triots. They were not even fit to be called American citizens, 
In the final analysis they were simply traitors and criminals. 
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Judas Iscariot and Benedict Arnold are a Lo 
who were so sordid and mercenary that they were willing t 


coin their country’s honor and misfortune into filthy luere. 


edit thence lies 


WAR PATRIOTISM, 

Mr. Speaker, never in the history of the world did 
exhibit greater loyalty and patriotism than that 
people during this great struggle. 
loved ones—the flower of the 


A 
hown by our 
In addition to sending thei 
Republic— 


people 





to the front to meet 
the treacherous and blood-thirsty Hun upon a foreign batth 
field, they denied themselves the customary luxuries and com 
forts of life, bought war securities far beyond their present 
means, frequently pledging their future resources, and ma 
every possible sacrifice in the interest of their country and 
flag. ‘They willingly, ungrudingly, yea, ungrumblingly, und 
went these bitter hardships that civilization, democracy, KM 
our sacred American institutions might triumph. But m 
that the war has ended and there is no further cause or « 
for extravagant prices they want to return to norm: 
tions again. 
PROFITEER IS A MISNOMER 
As suggested by the distinguished gentleman from Miss« 
(Mr. Rucker] from the great European war just ended has 
| evolved a new order; new conditions have resulted, and alor 
| with them new-fangled phrases and designations have been 
} invented. Our forefathers, true to a rugged honesty tha 
} brooked no fear, spake “ the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth,” without cant, varnish, or persiflage. Instead 
of referring to a spade as “an oblong instrument of ! 


i 


en — 


husbandry,” they called it a Unfortunatel 0 
opinion, it has been the tendency of their descendants to pra 
tice policy and indulge in euphony, which often 
hypocrisy, at the expense of reality and truth. 
Our forefathers, true to their Anglo-Saxon instincts 
nacular, called a liar a liar, but a few years ago such a 
was referred to as a juggler of the king’s English or pn 
cator, but more recently he has been spoken of as a cumouflage 
Our forefathers denounced a man or set of men, either larg 
manufacturers or crossroads merchants, who imposed 
bitant prices on the public as robbers, pure and simple; now they 
are politely and euphoniously referred to as profiteers. We ars 
entirely too prone to get away from the tenets, habits, and land 
marks of our fathers. Of course, we have witnessed grea 
strides in science and invention in the last few years; in f 
we have been utterly astounded by the achievements 
recent past. We have seen the forked stick vanish befor 
We 
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now ordinary turning plow and tractor. have seen 
slow, rattling stagecoach supplanted by the high-powered auto 
the fast-flying aeroplane, and the rapid-transit express train 


which outspeed the very wind itself. We have witnessed the 
coming of the telegraph, the telephone, the moving-pictur« 
der, the talking machine, and all those other marvels of huma 
genius and ingenuity. But, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of tl 
House, has it ever occurred to you that during all this process o 
development which has staggered man’s mental comprehensio 
there has been little or no change in human character and hab 
Human nature, like the eternal hills, remains the sa nh 
changed and unchangeable! “Can the leopard change its spots 
or the Ethiopian his skin” has reechoed down the corriders of 
time and stands forth to-day, as when originally propounded 40 
centuries ago, a perpetual reminder of man’s impotence an 
God’s infinity. As for me I prefer the manners and customs of 
our fathers. I believe a liar should be called a liar and a thief 
a thief, and ought to be so branded in the interest of publi 
morals and good society. The man or set of men, the individua 
or organization that will set a price on an article of food o1 
wearing apparel out of proportion to its cost of production is 
a profiteer but a common, ordinary robber, and deserves to 
branded and punished as such. When unfortunate men, women, 
and little children are actually suffering in this great 
ment—this boasted “ land of the free and home of the brave” 
on account of the lack of the necessaries of life which they 
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not obtain on account of unreasonable price it is no time to cay 
or indulge in sugar-coated phraseology. Something must b 
done, and quickly done, to relieve a situation which thir 
the very foundation of our indusirial, commercial, and econo! 
superstructure. 
MANY REMEDIES 4 kb 

Mr. Speaker, the disease of “ high prices ” has been diagu 
by various authorities, and a multiplicity of remedies have be 
suggested and recommended. Some alleged experts charge the 
eause to a lack of production of life’s necessaries. If this diag 
nosis is correct, the remedy is easy. Some say it is due to over 
exportation of foodstuffs to European countries. I am inclin 
to believe that this is the chief cause, and | think that steps 
should be immediately taken to correct this siti Oo} My God, 
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have we not already done enough for Europe? If the sacrifice 
of 100,000 brave American lives, the presence and maintenance 
of more than a quarter of a million permanently maimed and 
disabled American boys, and a national debt of twenty-seven bil- 
lions is not a sufficient test and testimony of our interest in 
iSurope, pray tell me what will be sufficient? I pray God that 
we may get away from the intrigues and entangling alliances of 
European nations and give some attention to America and 
American problems. The old proverb, “ Charity begins at home,” 
applies just now with compelling foree. Feed America first 
and feed her well, and Europe afterwards, if: necessary, should 
he the Ameriean slogan. 
INEFFICIENCY OF THE DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

I believe the inefficiency of the Department of 
ly responsible for the evil of high prices. It was 
of this very situation that the act of August, 
issed. This statute prohibits the hoarding and 
foodstuffs and provides very drastic punishment 
for its infra What efforts to enforce this law have been 
by the Attorney General’s office? Echo only answers. 
{Instead of the Government enforcing this law, we find it the 
hief violator. Behold the Secretary of War entering into a 
mpact with the packers and big canneries of the country 
whereby the Government agreed to withhold surplus foodstuffs 
the markets rather than demoralize the markets to the 
prejudice of the high prices fixed by these gigantic corporations. 
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Justice is larg 
in anticipation 
1917, was } 
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“O consistency, thou art a jewel!” 
LABOR SITUATION 
Mir. Speaker, we are threatened with a great labor upheaval 


in this country, and in my opinion this likewise is no idle matter. 
The average laboring man absolutely can not provide the neces- 
saries, to say nothing of the comforts, of life for his family under 
ihe present system of high prices, and the best citizen will 
mutiny rather than see his offspring suffer. The laber question 
and the high cost of living problem are twin sisters. The solu- 
tion of the one is the satisfaction of the other. 

Therefore let us pass this bill and such other legislation as 
may provide the necessary machinery for the Department of 
Justice to stamp out this nefarious profiteering in foods and 
merchandise and place the responsibility squarely up to the 
Attorney General's office, where it rightfully belongs. 





(mendments te the Food-Centrol Act. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EDMUND PLATT, 
OF NEW YORK, 
IN rue Hovusr or RepresenTATIves, 
Friday, Auqust 22, 1919. 
Mr. PLAT Mr. Speaker, there has been a good deal of 


politics injected into this discussion of the bill to amend the 


food-control act, but I do not intend to take part in it further 
than to say that the Attorney General could have done a good 
deal under the law as it has stoed since enactment if he had 
been alive to the situation. I believe, nevertheless, that the 


amendment he has suggested, putting in a specific penalty for 


violation of section 4, which is now only partiy covered by 
t penalties in sections 8 and 9, will strengthen the law. The 
prevention of willful waste, whether by wholesaler or retailer, 
seems to me important, and I am not at all sure that the rich 
farmers of the West—the men who want us to amend the 
Federal farm-loan act so that they can borrow as much as 
$25,000 on their farms—ought to be exempted. Every product 
will sell if prices are right, and every increase of price tends 
to < off, and generally does cut off, seme of the demand. 
Ur estionably some dealers keep up prices and take chanees 
of having some of their stuff spoil rather than putting prices 
down where everything is sure to sell. Now, this amendment 
wi t an extra risk on that by subjecting the dealer, whether 
wholesaler or retailer, to the liability of a fine if he willfully 
lows anything to spoil. 

| «jo not think it would have been wise to Keep up the cumber- 

SO icensing system which was in effect during the war, and 
hence I do think it quite fair to criticize the President for 
abandoning that system by proclamation last February. With 
censing system, retailers as well as wholesalers could be 

CO ed, hut without it the act is not so easy of enforcement, 
ar nee the necessity of the amendments now before us, which 
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high cost of living condition in the country is seized upon by the 
' 








should be adopted by a large majority, and I have no doubt will 
be. I personally take an added interest in this amendment. 
because I believe I was the first to eall attention to the advisa- 
bility of adding a penalty to section 4 in a brief speech made in 
the House on Saturday, the 9th. I sent a copy of that speech, 
with a letter calling attention to it, to the Attorney General, 
and his recommendation followed 9 few days later. 

I may say again that I do not place much confidence in the 
various bills to regulate or to limit the time of cold storage 
Limits of time imposed by legislatures which had not sufficient 
knowledge of the conditions of the cold-storage business, or of 
the periods and peaks of production and of demand, have done 
harm rather than good. If the law puts a penalty on deteriora 
tion and on waste the dealers will take good care not to hold 
foods too long and will make prices low enough so that every 
thing will sell. The law of supply and demand will then tak 
care of the matter. 

When Congress has passed this bill it will have complied 
with the principal recommendation made by the President in his 
message of August 8, and I am of the opinion that the House 
should then take the short recess postponed at the President's 


request. By so doing we would facilitate the preparation of 
the necessary railroad and merchant marine bills, on whic! 


committees of this House are at work, and also the ratificatio: 
of the treaty of peace by the Senate, which the President deem 
So necessary to the complete restoration of normal trade. The 
important business for the next few weeks will be in the Senate 
and the Senate will have no time to take care of the compara 
tively unimportant bills which will be sent over from the House 
if we remain continuously in session. 


Reckless Extravaganece, Wanton Waste, Negleet of Duty, 
and Incompetency of the Present Democratie Adminis- 
tration are Largely Responsible for the Present High 
Cost of Living. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
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JOHN M. ROBSION, 
OF KENTUCKY, 

In rue House or Represenratives, 

tugust 27, 1979. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the House, I am in favor of this bill. High cost of living is th 
livest question before the American people to-day. It is the que 
tion uppermost in the minds of the consumer, the producer, the 
rich man, the poor man, the voters, and those of us who ar 
charged with the responsibilities of government. Threaten 
strikes, the demand for higher wages, the nationalization of r 
roads revolve about and around this important question. T! 


HON. 


Wednesday, 
Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 


rr 


disloyal elements of the country, such as the Bolsheviki, I. W 
W., and extreme socialists, as an excuse to urge the overthrow 
of the existing politica!, industrial, and social! institutions of th 
tepublic. Every thoughtful and patriotic citizen is deeply co! 
cerned in finding the cause of this condition and more deep!) 
cerned in finding the remedy. 

LARGELY AME. 


ADMINISTRATION 


THE DEMOCRATI‘ TO BI 
Something like a month ago President Wilson, in leiters to 
some of the leaders in Congress, stated that he desired Congress 
to remain in session so that he might submit to the Congress a 
solution for this problem. 

Two weeks ago to-day he appeared ihe House 
Senate and delivered his message in person. [rom the st 
ments made to us by both the Republicans and Democrats since 
that time, we are convinced that the President's message was a 
great disappointment to a majority of the Members of Congress 
The President stated that he desired Congress to amend and 
extend some of the war-time measures to curb the food hoarders 
and profiteers, and he made the further remarkable statement 
that we could not hope for much relief from the high cost of 
living unti] the Senate should ratify the league of nations and 
the peace treaty, and undertook te convince the Congress that the 
failure of the Senate to indorse the league of nations was largels 
responsible for the high cost of living. 

When the President made this statement I was cenvinced, and 
L believe that a large majority of (ongress was convinced, that 
the President was undertaking to play politics in this message, 
cost of living, 


before abu 


ate- 


and his chief thought was not to relieve the high 








but to use this club to force the Senate and the American people 
to accept the league of nations, the document that was prepared 
by Gen. Smuts, of the English Army. We all know that the 
so-called league of nations has nothing to do with the high cost 
of living, unless the agreements entered into by the President 
with the foreign countries to furnish them food has stripped this 
country of food supplies and thereby increased the prices of food 
and clothing in this country. The fact is that the average price 
of commodities and living expenses is not as high to-day as it 
was a year ago. and there was no league of nations in existence 
year ago. The President feels that there is no chance to get 
this league through, as prepared by Gen, Smuts, of the English 
Army, on its merits, and he has seized upon the high cost of 
living issue to force the league of nations upon the American 
people, but he wi.] find that the American people can not be 
deceived in this way. 

This is not the first time that the President ha 
play politics with the important questions of the Nation. 
chief plank the nocratie platform of 1912 pledged the 
Democratic Party to reduce the cost of living. This was the 
battle ery of the President and the Democratic orators as they 
went from one end of the country to the other. Mr. Wilson says, 


Ss attempted to 
The 
) 


in I 





‘lect me and the Democratic Congress and we will give you 
relief.” He stated that the Payne tariff law was the cause of the 
high cost of living. The Democrats had control of the House 

iu] Senate from liarch 4, 1911, to March 4, 1919, a period of eight 
years. The Democrats have also had the President from March 
}, 1913, to the present time. The cost of living has gone up 


month by month and year by year, mounting higher and higher 


from the time that Mr. Wilson assumed office, and in that time | 


Democratic administration has passed no law and taken no 
“tive steps to reduce the high cost of living; but Mr. Wilson 
comes before a Republican Congress in August, 1919, and 
rravely tells the Senate and House the way to reduce the high 

wt of living is to ratify the league of nations according to the 
otion of England and other foreign Governments. He ob- 


f nations. This league of 


et 


very 


I Is 


sessed with the idea of the league o 


tions will relieve famine. the plagues, droughts, cut down 
xl prices, and perform other wonders. Yes; he tells us that 
{ ratify the league of nations and give a general warranty 


eed to Japan for the Shantung steal, and to Italy, England, and 

rance all of the territory that they have taken by force in this 

‘and thereby agree to forever defend that territory so taken 
to forever protect these nations with our money 

1 bind ourselves to mix up in every brawl and quarrs 

T 

i 


l 


» al 
i 


the autocratic and despotic Governments of 


| keep a great army of American boys scattered throughout 
earth to defend these countries in all of their selfish and 
lus controversies, and become the town marsha! and the 
lecting agency for urope and Asia, that this will reduce the 


} 


1 cost of living. 
Ve do not believe this; 


1" 
‘ 


- neither do we believe that the Pre 
ut believes it any more than he believed in 1916, when he 
American people and was elected President on the 
aun “He kept us out of war.” The President is simply 
ing a grand-stand play to put life into his so-called le 
nations and to cover up the sins of omission and commission 
the Democratic Party. 
further charge, with all of the earnestness at my command, 
President Wilson and his party, so far as the Government 
power to regulate the high cost of living, are responsible for 
le of profiteering and food hoarding that has been going 


if 


false 


} 


rue 


“1 


and the wholesale robbery of the American people by the 
30ON AND HIS PARTY HAVS PROTECTED THE PROFITEER He 
FOOD TRUSTS 

id Wilson and his party went into power in 1912 th 
<press understanding with the voters of the country that 
his party woukl reduce the cost of living. They cluim | 

he Republican tariff law produced trusts and great rre- 
ms of capital and in this way the American people re 
d by high prices. Mr. Wilson and his Democratic Congress 


led the Republican tariff law and substituted the Under- 
tariff law, but the cost of living has increased. The aver- 
rices of the necessaries of life have increased from 100 to 
r cent under the Democratic Underwood tariff law and 
Mr. Wilson’s administration. 
eral years ago a Republican Congress passed a bill that is 
nas the Sherman antitrust law. Under the Republican ad- 
stration trusts and combinations of capital to control prices 
‘e vigorously prosecuted and convictions obtained. In August, 
‘, Congress passed a very severe law against profiteering and 
| hoarding. 
‘ Department of Justice to prosecute the food trusts, the 
roiiteers, and food hoarders? Nothing was done until few 
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It is shown that the big food trusts have been mak- 
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Surope and Asia, | 


led | 


Now, what has been done by Mr. Wilson and | 
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ing 300 to 400 per cent net profit annually. Meat and lard 

up from 10 and 15 cents per pound to 50 and 60 cents per pound 
groceries, clothing, and other commodities jumped from 100 t 
500 per cent through these big food trusts and combination 
under the Wilson administration. The Federal Ti mimi 
sion brought all of these facts to light, but the Department 
Justice under this administration took no steps to prosecute t! 
big, rich criminals and bring relief until fey 
days ago. What caused Mr. Depart 
Justice to wake up in August, acti 
Republican Congress. 
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At this special session of Congress the Republicans ay 
| 2 special investigating committee of war expenditures 
| committee had officers of the War Department and other | 
| sworn, and it brought to light the fact that at the tin 
the armistice was signed, November 11, 1918, we had contra: 
for food and other supplies for an army of 5,000,000 men. After 
| the armistice signed the Army was demobilized rapidly, 
so that there soon accumulated a great surplus of Army foods, 
sisting of ham, ba: . lard. butter, sugar, eggs, fowls, cz 
goods, clothing, and other This ran into mill 
of dollars. When this quantity of food accumulated, the 
tion came up as to what d ition should be made of it. 
of the officers of War partment that it 
be sold to the American peo The big canners and food tru 
of the country objected to putting this enormous quant 
irplus Army food on the American market. They claimed 
this would reduce prices—a thing the American people 
entitled and would hurt their business, and therefor: 
leaders in the War Department entered into a written 
standing with the food trusts to keep all of this surplus 
lard, sugar, fowl, canned goods, and other supplies awzay 
the American people. They to the big food trust 
they could rest easy, that this food would not be put 
American market. The reason given that would re 
prices of foodstuffs and might hurt the big food trusts in the 
of the food supplies that had on hand. | tating 
what was shown in the swo1 vidence before tl investi 
| committee. This surplus f red and pi 
| and kept so thet great quanti of it spoiled. At th 
supply base of food supplies there was of th 
stuff spoiled to fill up a swamp Baltimore, and 
! ‘s, the swan s filled up with this surplu 
rt under this ent 
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St f facts 
: Hou introduced 
compel the Seer tary o1 War to si 
$125,000,000 worth of this surplus Army food, and tiris is th 
Army food that is now familiar to all of the peop! 
of the country ; and for this the American people can t 
e but the Republican investi ing committee la R 
lican Congress, When this exposure was made Mr. Wilso 
nounced that he would appear before Congress and addre 
gress on the high e living. It to diver 
attention of the American people from 
of the War Department and at the same tink 
of nations, and soon the Department of Justice 
ing rs d hoards profiteer an 
to this country. plain language, 
led a robber and hog. one of them ought to te 
While I am convinced that the Government has a! the 
| necessary to stop the profiteering and food hoarding, yet ii 
|} that Mr. Wilson and his Attorney General may hav 
l am going to vote and to help to pass this bill now 
sideration. Since the Attorney General has waked 
been proved to us that the Sherman antitrust law pass 
Republican Congress years ago d the profiteering 
hoarders’ law passed by Congress in 1917 are all sufficient 
the situation. It simply mM 
Department of Justice. 
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Another great cause for the high cost of living 
waste and wanton extravagance on the part of this Den 
administration. No one complains because of the mone) 
sarily spent in the prosecution of the war and for tl 
protection of the soldiers and their families, | 
| eause for complaint on account of the billions that were w 
The Government called upon the American people to 
people responded wholeheartedly and patrioti ly 
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' \ ( vi the Government ¥ s agreed that we keep an army in Europe fo : 
Contractors and other p ( the next 15 vears, and keep a large army in other places, Sex 
( 1 furnishing the G ni pplies } ret ‘ War Baker is askil Congress for an army o 
oO in a nigh } iwo indred and fifty thousand men, made wp of he 
| ‘ } were ent Te ‘onl: ily | ved to i ! nba re rves Phi will the American peopl more 
worthles ad mat of ‘ é ‘ 51,000,000,000 per vear. The Secretary of the Navy al 
in Beat Nkewise eat q increase for the N nd is wanting more than a bill 
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pric were paid | b 1 d other | 1 one billion ul a quarter, and under this Democrati : 
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him ; peace iau army | that under the Republican administration the total expe 
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from distributing agencies. Farmers are skilled laborers, and | the most complete and the most expensive transportation sy 
{ they are the highest skilled laborers in the world. They are | tem in the wor!d—$20,000,000,000 worth of property—and uf 

compelled to meet all the vicissitudes of the weather, floods, | we compensate the present railroad owners in some wry that 
droughts, heat, and cold, and they take chances in every one of | will be satisfactory to them; and the railroad employees da 
these matters. They are also compelled to contend with grass- | mand that the profits of these great carrying systems of ours bi 
hoppers, chineh bugs, the gipsy moth, the boll weevil, and other | turned over to them; and even this does not mean the end of 
insects, and they take chances in every one of these particulars. | thelr demand for wage increases. 

No other skilled laborers take any chances at all. If the com- If the amount of the profits is not sufficient neet the de 
| pensation received by « ther skilled laborers is not considered by | mand of the employees, they expect still to be paid out of th 
: them sufficient, they strike and quit work until they obtain the | National Treasury. If the designs upon th railroads succeed 

compensation to which a consider themselves entitled. | we can expect the next demand to be the turning over | 

The farmer’s labor for an entire season in any one or all of his | our great and highly developed industries to the men wl rk 

fields may be destroyed by any one of the elements to which I | in them. If the Plumb plan of railread ownership suce i 

have called atte ention, but the farmer never strikes: he takes his | a matter of course it will follow that the industri« e 

chances, he submits to his losses, but he keeps on working. There e | turned over to the men who work in them. Next will co ! 

! seems to be an epidemic of strikes in the country at the prese assault on land ownership and the demand for the nation ' 

j time. If the farmers of the country were addicted to strikes | tion of land. We will then ha firmly established, if tl 
and should quit work they could still live in comparati com- proposition prevails—and it will if the othe vo prop ‘ 
fort but the cities would be destroyed in a few days ( me. | icceed the Russian Soviet system in this count . vith if 

Our cities are dependent absolutely upon the farms. A rike | nationalization of women and all its abominable crueltie Che 

of farmers would bring economic ruin to cities much more con situation is acute. The time has come for farmers not only 

plete than the tie-up of our transportation systems could bi r | protect themselves but to protect the instituti hi h 

I contend that farmers’ cooperative organizations are by his | made this Nation great. 

bill properly exempted from Federal antitrust legislati rhe armies which have won all of ovr wars hav eC! 

An attempt to legislate farmers will simply resu in omposed largely of farmers The riny whicl led ¢ 

production on our farms and higher prices fo th immit of Bur Hill and repulsed lk , red 
mers, , wh the flames of burning Charlestor ‘ 
Farmers are not profiteers. They have never been pro ers, e wil irmy of farmers. The army which 3] 

and they never will be profiteers. We have at least 20,000 ir- ew ith WV ton at Va 

made millionaires, but not one of them is a farmer. Compara- farmers Phi hich « pelled “ 

tively few farmers make ny money to become income-tax Saratoga and at \ ‘town were a es far i 

payers. More will pay this year, howe ver, tl 1an ever paid before. hicl lowed Scot his ev eto! 

The income-tax statistic Ww Tada compiled will that ‘I i oundary to th tle of ¢ I ta pec 

farmers are bot and ve not been profiteer They ibject, mn The armies of rth and the arr ) 

i eve to il the demands and the burdens prontes ce v ( il batt ve sa » were 

n them. son statistic collected by tl A 2] al ] ! I irmers \ ireful ana i ) the ore 
Department show n acre of wheat will not buy t r | to France and all the forees wh ere train ou 
any more of the things the farmer is compelled to buy than it | tary camps during the great World ir will ( ‘ 
ould buy before the war. The same thing is true with every | fourths of the it le were farmers or came 
r crop the farmer raise s is very conclusively sl Dy tions of the country, and the great World War lt 
these statistics. mn we without tl ser e rendered by the he frre 
Farmers have been compelled always to sell at pri O- Pur n the camps and on the battle fields of { 
itely fixed by other Of course, the farmer has the right | V: of cour could not have been we / 
o collecti bargainir ind he ought to exercise it i ler | U endous production made p vie ul 
at the present expensive system of distributi of farm l- | § who remained at home 
S may be properly regulated and in order that he may r« rari S can render st greater servict r 
h ige for s work he is entitled to receive, and he re es | organizing at the present time in patriotic cooperative 
wages for his skilled r in the price he obtains for the | organizations. This bill gives them that right ‘ 
xistuffs he prod He ought also to have the rig! f col- | vote against any amendment which empts to s1 it farmers 
tive bargaining in the matter of the purchase of supplies, and | Organizations to the penalties of this m« re 
his bill very properly recognizes that right and protects him in | 
exercise of it eS a ae ae 
Che price he is compelled ay for lis supplies is fixed first | 
the element ot Hective acme? whieh labor units ag On H. R. 8624. 
rmitted to exercise when they fix the price they shall re- | 
eg seks ikon. set, ema tees conde comnted. to EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r The element of collective bargaining the farmers are | 
ap lled to _ in their purchases consists also of the price | 
ting indulge ) by the manufacturers of farm machinery, and y ify > , rm np 
1 of these mz: nufacture rs in some mysterious way alway sell | u ON . OS¢ A R > ° Kx i by kK 
the same price Much of the farmer’s machinery is now OF MINNESOTA 
nufactured by one or two great trusts, formed by a consoli- | as 
tion of various companies, and the element of competition has | In tHe Hovse or Rerresenrarivs 
S way been entirely eliminated i ] { t ‘9 
other skilled laborers are permitted by the law to organize : 
to bargain coilectively in the matter of a price for their Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen the Ho ] 
, Why should not farmers, the highest skilled laborers of believe the House should proceed with the passage of th 
permitted the right to collective bargaining whe nd I am ready to vote for it so as not to hampet I> 
/ their labor? And they are selling their labor whe he ment of Justice in its prosecution of profiteers and foo 
t produce they raise on their farms. For the first ne | ers. But there are one or two poin [ wish to call ‘ 
history of the country farmers are beginning to organize. | attention while on the subject. The enactment of ! 
ofore they have had nothing whatever to say about the | such as this and the activities of the Department of J 
they have been permitted to receive for their produce. | driving food to the arket will undoubtedly serve as 
price has always been absolutely fixed by others, and every | on the constantly increasing prices, either stabil g t 
of foodstuffs farmers produce has reached the ultimate | possibly effecting a decline in some instances. Thy 
ner, and still reaches the ultimate consumer, at a price | prove very effective at the present time, but w 
st twice as large as the price the farmer receives for it. | cern ourselves about the coming wir r f ( 
where between the farmer, who produces, and the ultimate | the stocks now held i orage placed thet et 
er are the profiteers—the food profiteers—who ought to | pose of tiding us over the nonprodu e period fe 
eached by this bill. The recent vote on the daylight-saving | this food onto the market at the | t time, al it 
ndic deen most clearly that legislation against the farmer is | pure hased by foreign countries and shipped out he « 
possible at the present time. we are creating a shortage that wv be infinitel; re a 
e are confronted with most serious problems as a Nation. five months from now and which il cause | t 
road employees are demanding that we turn over to them! unprecedented heights. The onls edy for th ‘ g 
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confronting us is an embargo on exports of all food 

xcept our surplus, and the fixing of prices thereon, as 

sed in House joint resolution 180, which I introduced a few 

I do not believe the President alone should be held responsible 


{ é reel t of this legislation. By creating a commis- 
sed of Members of the House and Senate, the Cabi- 
the President it will distribute the responsibility and 
mit io a great extent the element of polit that is 
to creep in. 
By | the pric on the necessities of life the producer wiil 
> gi his fair return as well as insuring the consumer against 
eX ive prices. It will eventually d the profiteer out of 
busit Wag will immediately be abilized, and the manu 
rer will be placed in a position to know where he is at 
U'} sult will be a return to normal and a re! il of the con 
el f t entire Nation. 


When Millions of Hard-Working Amerieans Are Receiving 
Less Than $100 Per Month, It Is Little Less Than Treason 
for the Four Great Brotherhoods to Threaten to 
nate the Industrial Life of This Nation by a Nation-wid« 

When They Are Now Making Enormous Wages. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Assassi- 


Strike, 


——a 
» 
we 
» 
_ 
a 


In true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


< . , » 7OT7 
Sati av, Auqus , Lois 


‘ Tk 4 
a LUN, serted 


Mr. Speaker, on August 19, 1919, I iu 





CONGRESSIONAL Recorp (p. 3904) the following letter from 
iF R. J ©’ Dunnel, general manager of the Pen Ivania Rail 
ad, relative to the maximum wages pai rineers and con- 

July, 1919, to wit: 
UN ED STATES RAILROAD ADM RATION 
VE ¥LVA RA OA ASTI l : 
) cyt } M 4 
Philadelphia, August 16, 1919 
I BLANTS 
f Repre nie 
( mmittee on I u tion, Wa j y < 
W In lank with vour request of 14th ins 1 wi 
w the highest maximum wages paid to freight engineer, 
‘ ime , passenger conductor, and fre c uctor during 
July, 1919, in the servi of tl Pent ly R road 





308 > 
R O'DOXN! 

( ral Manage? 
\ 5 er, some time ago I asserted that during 1917 
r received ¢ “average : lary oO from $155 
th, and that since the increases demanded by 
! the war had been granted by the Director General 
ssenger conductors have been paid an average salary of 


ont I also asserted that both conductors and 
ived overtime, which ran their average monthly 
G e a large sum above their basic salaries fixed 
General 
I I spapers since then, Mr. Speaker, paid mouth- 
railroad brotherhoods have denied the facts set 
n the letter of the general manager of the Pennsylvania 
1} | lenied that overtime to any extent was 
I refore with a great deal of satisfaction that I now 
following letter from Hon. Walker D Hines, United 
Director General of Railroads, substantiating the said 
ven by General Manager O’Donnel and also substanti- 


ertions made by me heretofore, to wit: 


RAILROAD ADMINISTRA 
DirecTroR GENERAL OF RAII 
Washington, Aug 


UNITED STATI 
WALKER D, HINES, 


I RLANTON, 
tate House of Repre entatives. 
( ESSMAN! I have noted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


maximum wages paid 
conductor, and 


highest 


remarks g 
P passenger 


issenyer 


iv ing the 
engineer, 


eer, pi 
the eastern lines of the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
figur given by you to be correct, but I think you should 
imstances under which these wages were paid. I inclose 


giving just how the wages received by cach of 
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the men mentioned were built up, how many days they worked, and 
how many days they have been in the service in order to reach the wag 
given You will notice that in order to return the amounts given two 
of th men worked 81 days, one of them worked 29 days, and the 
fourth worked 26 days; only one of them gets Sundays off. You will 
also note that each of these men worked overtime—one of them 7.4 
hours overtime, the second 121 hours overtime, the third 144.8 how 
overtime, and the fourth 159.9 hours overtime, and with one exception 
the overtime made up a very large proportion of the total wages r 
ceived. To show that these earnings are not typical, I quote herewit} 
2 table showilr the average of rates in effect in 1917 and the averag: 
| of rates in effect following the increase in pay given to this cla of 
} emp! in April of 1919: 
Oe ition 1917 y 
| or 
I Cx Yr 1S] } to $165.00 $1 
I rs. 4.47 
Fre Cr tors 1.09 
A I cer ) ’ ; 
Average per month * ler day. 
No Because of the variety of rates it is impossible to do other t! 
the increases on the average,ignoring both simum and minimum rat 
In view of the wide comment caused by the carnings whic! 
juoted, I hope you may have the facts presented in this letter a 
er in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Sincerely, yours, WALKER D. Ff 
STATEMENT FROM HON. WALKER D, WINES, DIRECTOR GENERAL O 
ROADS, ACCOMPAN) J FOREGS LETTER. 
AUGUST 22, 1919 
W Lau I eng engineer, West Jersey & Seashore Ra 
] ry is engine cleaner in July, 1894; made fireman 
pr to « ( n Ju 1903. Paid $376.83 in July 1919 
) t S5.68 trip — = ” 
k ov 0.16 
ver it $0.71 é a 
¢ ) ( SO.0DCS 
OO56 
6.05 - 
ti Sih il 
Tota alae ‘ 
Ru passeng ti from H ide Station, Philadelphia, 
May 1 retur Paid a minimum day in each direction, di 
mil each way Worked every day in the month. 
R. C. Christ passenger cond. Renova, P Pennsyl 
re | fonter 1890 passe nge brakeman: pror 
conductor in May, 1896: 
Made 5,57 t $0.04 mil 
121 hou OV t it $0.75 
Total ie 
R passeng ra in short-turn ru Worked 26 day J 
laid off one day Does not work on Sunday Paid 
hour 35> minut time per d 
M. McGowan, freight en West Jer & R 
Entered servi truck wa I n April 22, 1884 
June, 1890; promoted to engincer in Jnly, 1900. 
8.198 miles, $O0.0716 
He L miles, at $0.0568 e 
144.8 hours overtime, at $U0.590_-- 
Total 
Runs between Camden d Atlantic City. Laid ¢ two d 
mont! Averages 123 miles per day. 
John FitzGibbon, fi ht conductor, Allegheny Division. Ent 
ice January, 1887, as freight brakeman; promoted to freight co! 














March 26, 1891, and nt fro conductor to er 
steam shovel in April ight conductor again in Decemb 1 











32 trips, 3,200 miles, at $5.5 : @] 
159.9 hours overt! at $0.74 an hour “x ‘ 118 
1.2 hours switching service at end of run de 
Total . 
Runs local between Oil City and Brockton, Made one additio: 
in July, account doubling one Normally makes 31 trips per pn 





ker, that Wl 


Direc 


It will be noted, Spe hen or H 
gives the basic salary received by passenger engineer's 
freight conductors and engineers both in 1917 and nm 


does not include their possible earnings for overtin [ 
be also noted that in July, 1919, on the Pennsylvania [a 
lines, in the instances cited by Director Hines, P? 


Conductor R. C. Christy collected for 121 hours ov: 


eastern 


sengcer 


time at 75 cents per hour for the one month of July; 
that Freight Engineer McGowan collected for 563.1 «a 


Lis 


tional mileage at $5.68 per hundred, and also collected for 144 
hours overtime at 894 cents per hour, all during that o 
month of July, making his income for that one month $3802. 
as his basic salary was $228.98; also that Freight Conduct 
John FitzGibbon collected a basic salary of $189.44, also 

159.9 hours overtime at 74 cents per hour, amounting 

$118.33, and also for 1.2 hours switching service at the end © 
a run, making his income for that month of July, 1919, amount 
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to $9308.07 You will also note that for this month of July, vith, and identified with the toilers of the land than any other 
1919, Passenger Iingineer W. S. Laurie collected a total of | organization or association in exisience. I am proud of the 
$376.83 for one month, and that Passenger Conductor Christy honor bestowed upon me in according me the privilege of at 
collected $313.98 for this one month of July. dressing, on this great day in our ealendar, one of the clerical 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I have just received the following letter | forces of the great working world—a body ot nm and women 
from. Mr. C. W. Galloway, general manager of the Baltimore & | who gave so many dauntless young Americans to the Army and 
Ohio Railroad, giving us the maximum salaries paid to engi- | Navy of the United States of America, an avalanche ovel 
neers und conductors for July, 1919, by the Baltimore & Ohio | whelmed the conquering legions of the German Emp 
Railroad, to wit: | that drove them to headlong defeat at unforgetable «Chateau 
) Thiarr a1 wae oreotte mmo Want , 
(Baltimore & Ohio Railroad (Eastern Lines), Coal & Coke Railroad, Thierry, and never sa be forg cten \rgol ves ; oh 
Morgantown & Kingwood Railroad, Western Maryland Railroad, wage earners of the land, I speak throug! ) 
Cumberland Valley Railroad, Cumberland & Pennsylvania Railroad, | or pray, as you will. 
«. W. Galloway, Federal manager, ) } 4 : a : . \ 
AS a representative and patriotic assembly, this might! 
BALTIMORE, Mp., August 28, 1919 ization stands second to none in the world The blood « 
I PUOMAS 1. BLAN'TO: kinsmen in Flanders field, in northern France, the great 
liou ; Representative Washington, D. ¢ 


; : ; ; ; of its kinswomen, the Red Cross and kindred organizations a 
M Dear Sin: In answer yours of August 14, addré | 1 + and abroad. : ‘ Rte as fic} : “s 
eneral manager of Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, I give below as re- | }ome and abroad, and its own unselfish and unfaltering devotio 
uested, the highest maximum wages paid to each freight engineer, | to the Stars and Stripes by day and night, attest its patriot 
issenge engineer, reight conductor, and passenger conductor for Asa 


th of July in the Baltimore & Ohio service: result of incomparable service, diligence to duty, tid 


Passe ‘ engineer ~2 410 : io the obligations, well indeed might the words that are chiselesr 
assenver conductor Sipele °45.69 |) Out on the granite facade of a noble structure, imperial a 
reight engineer 7 aS $34. 60 | splendid in design, and wonderful in its impressiveness, one ¢ 
ae conductor -- --- 99.99 | the architectural wonders of this Capital of the United S 
ours, very tru | : mifi e 4 } } ly ‘ 
; ee ee the city magnificent of the world, be addressed to 
\gain I repeat, Mr. Speaker, that the duties of a passenger | Messenger of sympathy and love; servant of parted friend 


: : } ; : of the lonely; bond of the scattered family; enlarger of thi 
nductor are neither dangerous nor arduous. He rides in & | jife; carrier ‘of news and knowledge ; instrument of trade and ind 


mnfortable coach, protected from inclement weather, eats his 
enls in palatial dining cars at reduced rates, has porters to 
ait on him, and auditors to take up the tickets for him ; and Having been in my earliest years and youn: an 
Passenger Conductor R. C, Christy, of Renova, Pa., re- | working boy and then a clerk prior to my entry into the 
ved $313.93 for the month of July, 1919, from the Pennsyl- | of a noble profession, and before I had begun the pract 
in Railroad, or rather from the people of the United States, | the law, I feel that I am at home here among my own, 
a passenger condtictor on the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad | am of them and for them, and for that reason 1 will add 


promoter of mutual acquaintance, of peace, nd of good 
men and nations, 


ceived $345.60 for the month of July, 1919. you with the ease of a brother and not the exactness, thy 
\nd it is these men, who receive salaries as high as the gov- | and the apprehension of a stranger. I feel ihat I ought to 
ior of Texas and colonels in the United States Army, and | press the few ideas that I have and which if translate 
ore than cireuit judges in the State of Texas, who try men for | action by you may produce enduring resulis. T do not, beca 


ir lives, receive, who are threatening to tie up the railroads | you have so highly honored me, lay the flattering unction t 
the United States so tight they can not run and ruin the | soul, that I am any more than an ordinary mortal, who has ¢ 
dustrial life of this Nation, causing millions of innocent the cause of the wage earner some s udy, who has endeavors 
omen and little children to suffer cold and hunger this winter, | to dream out some plan by which to better conditions, to p! 
ss their brigandage demands for higher wages are granted | out a relief from the difficulties that beset his path, and to ef! 
their Government, a Republic, if you please, of 110,000,000 | from his mind, to drive from his vision, the horrid specter « 
ericans, misery in his old age, and to lay the terror that has haunts 

Do not forget that Mr. Jewell, their spokesman from the | his very soul in his declining years, and clings to hit 


erican Federation of Labor, threatened positively that un- | ghostlike arms even when he is within the shadow of th rT 
eranted they would tie up all the railroads so tight that It is said that when Newton was complimented by the 
could not run, and from his association with the war j|and the salt of the earth, upon his ublime onderfu 





lords of Europe, Mr. Samuel Gompers cabled the same | astronomical discoveries, he merely remarked in w= sinplicit 
sage, that the brotherhoods, backed by the American Federa- | that made him almost as great as the laws and plane 
of Labor, would compel Congress and the Government to | movements and stars that he discovered in the gorgeous 
t the increases demanded and the adoption of the pernicious, | winding, milky way, that shines solemnly, serenely, calmly 
lering Plumb plan of theft and robbery at the expense of ! luminously from the millions of miles high up in the heaves 
and where other suns and other worlds revolve in their co 
the mysterious and unknewh purpose o 


ople. 


ic President is not going to stand for any more such foolish- | Carrying out 









Congress is not going to stand for any more holdups. | universe, and acting in aceordance with tha liv 
ist, but not least, the 110,000,000 Americans of this land | issued in the beginning when the Lord frst said ha 
etting damned tired of being robbed, and you are going to | be light, and there was light. ae — 
from them if any treason by force is attempted. | Tam only a poor 1 lortal strollin wons he Sho! » OF the oc 
| of life and seeing now and then a shell more beautiful than 
Ps pete that have attracted the gaze of fello 
IWePwen t . . ro } As one of the millions and millions of fellon andere i 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS { not exhibit these shells of truth that T have picked up al 
or | that great endless shore, a part of which is allotted to us to 
1} , 7 7 i wander over on our journeys of life ml as a sineere friend 
ILO) \ ° i] i G A R L A N D 1) ( P R Ki ¢ and honest counselor warn, through you, all wage earn 
: | against the dangers of a strike. They are inexcusable wa 
Us LOUISIANA, frightfully expensive, dissipating your strength, destt ti 
Ix tusk Housr or REPRESENTATIVES. your energy, exhausting upon your remainders, which may 
| placed aside for a rainy day, and utterly lacking in diplor 
Pucsdau, September 2, 1919. | strategy, and tactics, inasmuch as they arouse tl host 
: | innocent third persons who would otherwise sympathiz 
DUPRE, Mir. Sp aker, under the leave granted to ine to the wage earner in his reasonable and just demand | 
my remarks in the Recorp I include an address delivered | tatingly and without reluctance offer this advice 
‘ rday by my colleague, Mr. O’Connor, before the eleventh not only because it is good advice but for the So 
ntion of the National Federation of Postal Employees in] gn available remedy, a mighty and more efficacious remedy, 
remedy that has all of the destructiveness of dyna e to 
iddress is as follows : foes, and the foree, the power that ean eleyate ours : ! 
ADDRESS OF HON. JAMES O'CONNOR. i standard bearers into the seats of those w will have lev 
“lad of the opportunity offered me to address a repre- | and who were once known, as those who sat with the might 
ve body of the great wage-earning class of the United | the controlling influence in the affairs of the COUNTES 
of America, for as clerical employees of the United States | the ballot, great splendid instrumentality of the 
ment in the administration of the great postal system of | for maintaining his rights and attaining his hopes and aspii 
niry you are more intimately associated with, connected tions, at once the syinbol and the sword of libert edom. 
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the sunflower turns and bends on its stem 
in its apparent path through the heavens, 
gilding the mountain tops 
eous golden ray, until its sad and solemn disappear 
whispering the death of 
ceptively incline i 
all of its | 


face the sun 
of its glorious ris 


mournfully 


vigilance 
vail yourselves unce% 
without anxiety or hurry of 


prerogative 


price of 
unremittingly, 

creat constitutional 
constitutional 
of the Gov 





Avail yourselves 
tition for a re which carries with 
nd petition Congress on any matter 

and to have bills representing and 
t of the wage earners, in 


recorded 


erievances, 


in the Nation’ 


s Congress, 
1e people, for thi people, can 
‘legate to priva 

he be a candidate for the Presidency of the United 
f a State, or 


the House, mayor of 


friends, never 


ballot a bullet, 
“Ove rtibly 


is a wise, just, 
constitutional 
general welfare may be at- 
blessing of liberty to ourselves and toe posterity 
‘They have rights that dare maintain thein.” 
your rights at the polls not only to vindicate humanity's 
to destroy 
Not only peaceably assemble and petition 
redress of grievances, 
conventions through your proper officers and demand a 
ition of your rights in their platforms, and if that recog- 
be refused by either one of the two parties in convention 
bled, either Democrat or Republican, beat, 
and hurl its presidential candidate and 
to an ignominious defeat. 
, | pray you as an earnest advocate and a sincere friend, 
It will tend to divide you, and as 
‘’s strength is multiplied as yours is 
weakness to your position would be as certain and in- 
is mathematical. 
akening each of the fractions as compared with the 
See to it that our political battles | 
ndpoint are fought out between two parties 
your vote can determine the contest 
it determined, and just as certainly as does 
unanimity of 
you can control the Government, 


demands. 


lard bearer 


form a third party. 


You can not fractionize 


original unit. 


ot purpose 
its policies, 
» Ceesars of big business 
ins of industry, and the kings | 
to use their great 


the capta 
commerce 
upon their part will be viewed 
controlling class 
evocation of the 
among the 


Government 


eeship, requiring 


t or situation. 


om he has served so faithfully 
and churchma 
world, who loves and who 
hope of better days 


‘ican prelat who has 


is grand old man, 
the Times-Picayune, 
well beloved by 


iy be desired in 





























necessary not alone in the interest of the wage earners and 
those without fortune, but in the interest and for the protection 
of those with large fortunes, and who if unchecked may become 
a danger and a menace to themselves and capital and labor 
By the exercise of the ballot we can procure that governmen| 
which Lincoln had in mind when he spoke of a governme 

for the pt ople, of the people, and by the people.” 

My countrymen, that is the government we want—a gove) 
ment that can thunder into the ear of the greatest that he j 
not beyond its power, and can whisper into the ear of the lea 
and lowliest among us that he is not beyond its care—a gov 
ernment that will exact from the men who have been fator 
by nature and by art with the power to acquire dominion o) 
wealth and authority and vast enterprise the full meaning a 


the entire responsibility that lies within the splendid maxi 

‘Noblesse oblige” (rank imposes obligation). Exercise agai 
I say, my fellows and wage earners of the land, the right to 
vote. Neglect net the ballot It is the palladium of your [il 


rhe rainbow to the storms of life, 
rhe evening beams that smile the clouds awa: 


Use the ballot and vindicate the principle of human ¢ iit 
ence—-that every child born into the world has the right to 
up decently and to obtain the same education, though 
born in a hut, as the child of the palace, born with a sil, 
spoon in his mouth and rocked in a golden cradle. Great Natt 
did not intend that there should be any difference among 
children. It is man-made law and man’s “ inhumanity to ma: 
that have made the change. Mankind can not and will not 
ger along much longer on these uneven and unequal roads. \W 
are going to place truth on the throne. We are going to pi: 
wrong on the seaffold. Exercise your rights, I reiterate 
right will then be enthroned and take the place of might. ‘1 
is the way, and the only way, by which to solve, adjust e 
problem that demands and presses for solution to-das ‘{ 
just demands of the wage earner to live honestly and decent 
in the land of his birth must be gratified. He must be ¢ 
ah opportunity to educate his children, to make them sj 
American men and women, the pride and glory of the land, t 
will then be accurately known as the land of the free and the 
home of the brave—free politically, free religiously, free indus 
irially, and free commercially—the patriot’s dream come t! 
of the bondman coming to a land flowing with milk and hon 
Strike for your homes, your hearthstones, your altars, with th 
mightiest weapon ever placed in the hands of a freeman 
ballot! Strike again and again with that symbol of liber 
all questions will be settled right. 


ya 


However the battle is ended, though proudly the victor comes 
With fluttering flags and prancing nags and the echoing roll o 
Still truth proclaims this motto on letters of living ligkt, 

No question is ever settled until 1t is settled right. 


¢ 


Oh, man bowed down by labor; oh. woman, young yet old 
Oh, hearts oppressed in the toilers’ breast and crushed 

gold, 
Keep up your weary batuk 
No question v 





ya evel ettied 
I 


inadequate Pay in Postal Service, 


REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EDWARD J. KING, 
Or ILLINOIS 
Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
7 lay, Scptemobce 2 {9 
Mr. KING Mr, Speaker, I desire to introduce in the ht 


four letters and three specimen questionnaires showing th 
adequacy of the pay in the Postal Service. The letters and 


tionnaires are as follows: 


lion. BE. J. KING, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sir: Inclosed find questionnaire, 1 is self-explanato 
addition I will state that I was appointed as a substitute railway Dp 
clerk in March, 1911, and served as such, at a salary of $800 per ant 
until July 12, 1912, when I was appointed as a regulat clerk . 
tinued to serve in a class C railway post office until March, 101 
which time I was receiving salary of $1,5C9 per annum 

March 12, 1917, I received noti from my chief clerk th 
assignment on the Chicago & Omaha railway post office would 
on that date, and ordering me to report March 15 for duty in 
Northwestern terminal in Chicago, Ill. Obedience of this order n 
tated my moving to Chicago, which I did at a cost of $350. rhis a 
covered all expen incurred in moving, including hotel bill for! N 
and myself until May 1, 1917, the flat w h I had Jeased not 


' yacal un i t line 
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| reported for duty a (bicago terminal as ordered and worked | upon strict economy, and all that I ask is a wage to meet all ordinary 
here until April 1, 1917, when I was again assigned to duty on the road | expenses and permit me to spend a few hours of rest and recreation 
nd worked there until June 28, 1917, when I was again assigned per- | with my family, I shall b: Pleased to furnish you with detailed in 
anently jn the terminal, beginning work at 10.30 p. m. June 30, 1917. | formation if you so desire. 

n this connection [ will mal n explanation as to classes of railway Very respectfally, 

ost offices. 4 
The railway post ollice « hich I had been running was a class C —_— 

iilway post office, maximuin salary at that time being $1,500 per ‘ 

nnum, my salary being $1,300 per annum. The terminal to which I COUNCIL BLUFFS, lows, August nave 
vas assigned was a class A railway post office, maximum being $1,200 | Hon. E. J. Kine, M. C 

inpum. My promotion to $1,400 per annum came due July 1, 1917, Sin: I entered the Railway Mail Service in 1913; served 


1S WY. FORRES, OF Herne & T did t to. a class A railway post office, when | sijtute until December 1, 1917, when I was forced to resign becau 
ot SOPs ae ee aiakee receive it, losing out by the narrow | of the fact that I was assigned to run going through Kansas, ing 
ing oO ol f 130 nu s . ‘ or . . ; 
| ae beaten hae ana Se eae ; away from home 28 hours, spending $1.25, getting back 30 cents 
‘1. eens 50 th pense and loss of my promotion I will state that | pjowever, because the country was entering war | remained in t 
aikeer See @ ) operation late in 1915 which cost me $400, | Railway Mail Service as a noncertified clerk, stationed in the Coun 
| since | wae een in very poor health. You can readily | Rjuffs Terminal until the Ist of September, 1918, at which time | 
e that th mes I ‘ receiving at that time was insufficient to meet | reentered the Railway Mail Service, was regularly assigned to ¢ 
a1 j e ‘ er > ) 1inge of :; : » hi ¥ - - — ; ’ = ae ° : 
< pt ; ee Ss] Tee oo ti 2 eae bill, $380 | piuffs Terminal, and at which place I now am working from 3.20 p. m 
pcns L kioevi : i uv OSE ¢ yromeoetlo ° be [as vo amounts 2 ta ahlaa . ; - £ ° » £ > MON? ra 
ld p ' be entered as “ economy in the Postal Service.” to 11.40 p. m, which enables me to work four or five hours lay 


other employment which is required to support my family, but 


In April, 1918, | was appointed to the Chicago & Evansville railway ing my efliciency in the Railway Mail Service 


t office, and am still working on that line, July 1, 1919, all postal Aith h entering the servi n 1913 and serving all but « 
rks received an increa of 5200 per annum which meant an increase = c i" yr, r eee oie ico. al 7 

° P months of ths e regule Vv assigne "1erk, 3 if eight month 
k?-00 to all clerks who had reached the maximum grads To clerks ao f that time as regular! assigned k, and that eigh cov 


required to perform the same distribution as I am now, I still receiv 


1 | ‘ ‘ he axinium grade nea it Ase fF oniv ; é 
had not reached the maximum grade it meant an increase of only | t,o entrance salary of $1,100 per annum, although I have never had 
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“) b I will exp! : : 4 t number of minus point irged to my record Any high-sel 
i . A l sres passe i oat \ 5 no D as th recha sincati nm act, OV receives th sime salarv at first day rvice. although I ! 
provisions of this act gave all postal clerks a promotion carrying an orking knowledge of about four State 
ase of $100 per annum—provided their services merited such pr , Reanectfully. your: E 
on—until they had reached the maximum grade in the railway post oT a ee F EER 
te which th were signed. ‘The bill allowing the $200 increa | : 
ientioned also contained a provision suspending the reclassifica- | 
ct of 1912, thus deprivi lower-grade clerks of the $100 promo RAILWAY Mat tVICE 
hich they had earned, d in the name of right and justice they | OrFL Be ¢ ER ( 
ikd haye received For the pre nt fiseal year all postal clerks were ‘ nneil Bluff lowa, A ‘ 
ed o! rrad r S100 per annum, and the reclassification 
’ } NENG ul. ¢ 
Af ¢ = ‘ | . Washing > mee ¢ 
i re ssification act requires that clerks perform one year t | . 
ry service in their grade before being promoted to the nes rh } : I am submitting herewith tv hai 
, so you will read that no benefit can be derived from the | which I have properly tilled out t dge with 
tlion of the reclassification act until after July 1, 1920. | tainable, and I trust the same will reccive your diate atte! 
ing it all up, clerks the maximum grades have received an that you will kindly do what in bringing about some immediat 
e of $200 and eclerl i the lower grades have received an ad elief regarding substantial crease for postal clerl 
f $100 In the last for rears, which amounts to ;: rease In nnection with me I l ke t ite in rief 1 expe 
oximately 124 per cent to eet an increase of 100 per cent in =f ince appointed in the Kalilway Mail Service You will please ne th 
living expenses, : given by Government statisti An article have served over five years, iti from my appointment in June, 1914 
ing in the Chicago Tribun gust 23, 1919, states that the wa |} During this period I ha b to the same study requirements 
of 5S trades and occupations in the District of Colum!ia had ill clerks are and hav en! o perform the same duties : 
ed 71 per cent from M: 13, 1913, to August 9, 1919 ip to July 1, 1919, I have always been drawing the entrance salary 
have no children, and you will note that 1 h » stat f , ng paid to new substitutes and uncertified men d boys ] 
should be $3,000 per annut which I figure follows age, that come and ¢ who have no knowleds f dis 
ernment experts h: tated that an erdinary family s} } i i her duties ‘ Postal Cler! 
0 per annum in order to live according to the American st rd hiel n not obt | without actual experienc 
ny | have spent over cight years in the Postal Servik ind | ken 30 iminations on the schemes of di ) | 
aved a dollar nor squandered one Accepting $2,500 as the | connections of five different Stat ind the postal laws 1 re t 
do and allowing $200 per annum fo) ! eruing the Railway Mail Ser 1 have aly 
of time, and a little re ion, I ¢ nu e proud of; tl fore I beli » a clerk 
years of age, and at th fis, tr i the Post Off D irtme! in ‘ 
! have saved $4,500, witl hich | migh h if ye remember t Ss passed ( 13 17 
end of the ext 15 ! {[ would 1 73 rs old and hay ling for the regular appointmen f substi r g 3 
‘ $4,500 } 1 went ito ~effed Inly 1 1917 Now ent 
iv-eight yeal l ‘ tied the phy ‘ i » a ‘ ad th iw, » they won l 4 
lerks must u iereZo WoO renae rhe mnt iuty ; ‘ l for f Vl i V so t cre t 
1 be releg ad to th rap heap i} f m en I ry er ly to the apt I 
! t il c tre i f< | t S iw was not adminis l 
Wille tt | cs l 2 I ? e id sig 
01 | ist seven j vy 7 917, merely anothe } i substitute I u 
vuld wrap th mine is not an lated eas Chere at least cight n th 
down dreams.’ | assignment in which I am who ean practicaily duplicate my expe 
i eat rious con- is regards time in the service, and there are many others all ov 
as ; izen y part of the United States, mostly in terminal railway post offi 
erp I ich clerks we forcer to take terminal appointments 
I therefor you, in behalf of other clerks as well as myself ) 
rompt and efficient handli of all classes of Tnited States mail romote legislation along lines which will giv l clerks th exper 
tal importan: to the isiness W Id. and is one » most | similar to that hich I have mentioned, full credit, both in er 
nt branches of the Federal service. fhe men who handle t! | in back pay, for time itn ich they have served the United St 
trained experts in their line and must have more than average | ernment in the ca t ilway postal clerks, which would | 
ence and physical endurance. Young men possessing these q i- it least gerade 4, in place of grade 2, to which \ vere promoted J 
no longer come into the P< al Service because the salaries and | 1919 
ies of promotion offered by commercial lines are much rT if Phe is a 1 before tl Liouse, known as HI. R. 8537, ir 
han those offered by the Government. What kind of Pe Mr. ZIMLMAN, of Mary d, which provides for a reasonal 
ll we have 10 ve hence if conditiorz ire not improved? larv of postal workers, and I will therefore take tl plea 
f the fact tated, [ earnest eq tha l s your support of this l or a similar one 
led ipport to the following bills ‘K a class of experie! ell-trained men. wl } ¢ } 
i H.R. S537 nd the Lehibach bill, If. R. 214 inging on a ke o1 se trying to gain an fish 1d 
respectt f ‘ ‘ 1 unde } r 
ALBERT ( i f immedtiat rel this fall 
ah Ta r Aver Oak f I have not dle Ss statement ea 
1 would glad 1 irnish yu h any i ni can I 
4 ; th iets reg tiv I r ] } \J 
Vt 4 r.P.o Lovee / r aay ; ; 
| . ii ‘ = ' 
’ p j R I ( 
i ‘ij 1 } } ) i é f 
fl tic I ‘ ‘ the Rail Mail Ser } 
ry th I 1 Su] za family of 1 ild ! 
ep the bitte t 1 i i | 
st unbelicvabl al Rail IP Office 
present t , } of employm I I \ nted Railway Mail y t, Lula 
Op. m. to 11.40 p. m., and in order to meet ex ne< i Ayo! © SE ry n | ntn t, S67 I 
ide work from 8.30 a 1 to 2.30 p. m. These long hou f Do you lit ty I mnt Cit Cr 
re commencing to undermine my health and I ha © tir What rent do you sixteen ¢ I 
pend with my family. I am always faticued : ! What r f ! I , 4a 
ficulties to meet my examination requirements nth 
Mr, KING, in submitting my figures to you on i: ed form Do iy rva! 
1 to call your attention to the fact that I am st de l During the year has th 
ount of $88.50 doctcr’s bill at Des Moines, Iowa, and sti o, give eost of sar nd loct i 1 $270 a 
interest, for money borrowed at Des Moin to mo. Present salary, dating from July 1, 1919, $100 per month 
goods to Council Bluffs, Iowa, when transfe la year | i naintain yourself and family in moderat reul ines t 
. I figure [ gi you on inelesed forr d ‘ a savings above this of 10 | r th, to the I 
























ige and belief wh lary p enth would be required? One hundred 
nd cighty dollars (none less) 
N y 1 family, fin 
rep. C, ParisH. 
S ) this 22d day of August, 1919. 
J. A. NASH, 
Notary Public. 
l io Tl Epwarp J. Ai _M. C., Washington, D.C, 
Pi iployed—-terminal or railway post office? Terminal, Council 
uil wa. 
Appt ed to Railway Mail Service, June, 1914 
Avernge salary since appointment, $78 per month. 
Ly live in city, suburb, or country? City 
What nt do you pay? Fifteen dollars per month . 
What 0 verage monthly grocery bill? Sixty-five dollars and $5 
mill 
Do nploy servant? No. Un et :e : 
Di he year has there been any sickness in family or of self? If 
g st of same and include doctor bill One hundred and erghty- 
( two operations. 
Pre lary, dating from July 1, 1919, $100 per month. f 
i t yourself and family in moderate circumstances and effect 
avit ove this of 10 per cent per month, to the best of your knowl- 
edge i lief what salary per month would be required? Once hundred 
I ty-tive dollars per month 
mily, six 
\. TEUFEL. 
2 i f Au 1919 
W. i 
1] | Iw MI. ¢ \W Cc 
ft ~y l 
\ i to ] M Service, June 29, 1914 
\ alar ce appointment, $900 per annun 
Do \ , Suburb, or country? In the city of Chicago, Ill 
Wh pay Thirty-five dollars per month, or $420 per 
\\ rage month grocer) il? = Se dollars per 
Do empley servant? No; can not afford anything of this kind. ’ 
) j year has there been any sickness in family or of self? If 
\ of same and include doctor bill Yes; myself and baby boy; 
was abo $30. 
Le alary Promoted to grade 2 July 1, 1919, at $100 per month ; 
this « was i salary of grade 1 
\ Lin ye {al in moderate circumstances and effect 
ove t of 10 per cent per month, to the best of your knowl- 
lief \ lary per month would be required? Two hundred 
mont 
I i 
AnmMIEeL O. S. GrvuENEWALD 
I ©°d day of August, 1919 
J. A. NASH, 
Notary Public 
| Ilo i IK M. ¢ Washington, D. C, 
Bary 
SPEECH 
: > I ir . . 
HON. PERCY E. QUIN. 
>} \I ss] SiR] 
i > 
IN vue House or Represenrarives 
Vonday. June 9, 1919 
‘ itt of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
nside m the bill (H. R. 5227) making appropriations 
tl Army for the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1920. 
IN. Mr. Chairman, I have enjoyed the discussion here, 
l rry, indeed, that the printed hearings are not before 
SO 1 every Member might apprise himself of what 
by the Secretary of War, the Chief of Staff, and the 
Chis » different burenus 
n | KnOWS Iny position as a member of this com- 
i never have approved of a big Army in peace times. 
At session of Congress, when the gentleman from Cali- 


fo s pleading for 509,000 m« 
175,000 enlisted men 

the professional Army. 

liffe: 


n and 29,000 officers, I took the 
was all that this country ough! 
Members seem to say that this 


preposition. If you will read the hearings, 
7 them has set out the entire organization 
the ireraft boards, all the organizations—509.000 
en and 28,654 officers. You need not feol yourselves 
d when the motion is made I am going to vote for the 
y you can put on the country. Another thing, some 
elo entlemen, the able gentleman from Virginia on our 


He need 
I would vote the 
the Treasury to pay our brave boys in the 
You have across the water and in this country seme- 


said that some soldiers might not be paid. 
himself about their not being paid. 
ol 


< : on 
i 


thing like 1,400,000 men. 

The members of the Military Committee who talked with the 
P) lent in Paris are authority for the statement that no sol 
diers | be left in Europe. 
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According to what is testilied, if the gentlemen have been 
preperly informed by the President of the United States, no; 
a soldier would be left across the sea. The evidence before 
this committee shows every one of them can be back here, in 
cluding the army of occupation, by the last of September. J] 
you have them all back in the United States, why, then, have 
these 400,000 men and also carry the burden of officers on the 
taxpayers of this country? If the President told the gentlemen 
that, and I know he did, because they would not misstate th 
fact, he means to take every one of these soldiers from Coblenz 
and the occupied territory of Germany, and I hope to God | 
gets them back here at once. 

Some have complained that the War Department is not doi: 
its duty in getting them back. We must not say that when wy 
know that the War Department, in fact, has brought soldie1 
back as rapidly as any sane man under the circumstances 
lieves it could bring them. They brought back 348,000 soldier 
last month. They have taken all these ships, some of th 
Holland ships, and have engaged them in that work, toget! 
with all these little ships in the service of the Navy, in brings 
ing our soldiers back. They will get the soldiers back, and lk 
us cut the number down in this apprepriation to as small as j 
compatible with safety for the country. When the propositio 
comes up for the average number to be 300,000, I shall 
for it, because if they can have all of them back from Euro) 
by the last of September, then up to the end of the next fis 
year, the last day of June, 1920, that will be a big aver 
300,000—together with the proper quota of officers. Of co 
the last month there may not be over 100,000. We have, wm 
this very appropriation, put in 106,000 men, under the natior 


defense act, to go into the National Guard. And, by the 
there ought to be a strong National Guard in every Stat 


this Union, because the National Guard is for the purpose 
protecting the States, keeping down crime, keeping down ir 
rection, and keeping down those who may rise up to 0o\ 
the law and destroy human life and property. For that r ny | 
I hope this Congress will back up to the minute and on the it 
for the National Guard the provision under the nation f 
defense act of 1916, which gives to every State in this ™ 
a guaranty of its safety, in a force that can be brought 
action to repel crime, without going out and getting 
from the National Government to go into a State. 
Our attention has been called to what has been accomp! 
in Europe. That is all very true. Great things have b 
complished by the American Government and the Ari 
France and elsewhere. I had the honor of seeing some of | 
work of the soldiers. I know no man can talk too much 
the heroism and bravery of those boys all the way from Chat 
Thierry clear up to the Argonne and Mont Faucon, but 1! 
has come now when we are at the peace table; the 
come when I want to see something accomplished for the | 
States of America. I think the time has come when 


sweep a little bit around our own door. You have these | ) 
throwers coming right under the shadow of this Capito 

throwing bombs at the home of the Attorney General and « 

high officials of the Government. You have this organi 

you have an clement endeavoring to disrupt society, you |! 


permeating throughout the United States some element 
want to overthrow organized government, and we 
deavor to have those things gotten rid of and accomplis! \ 


shoul 


ought to be done for the best interests of the United 
right at our own door. 

Who is doing anything to reduce the prices? Th 
living is too high for the poor people to be able to get eneu 


devilish high 


eat and wear. ‘Take the price of shoes, 
you have to pay $12 or $14 a pair for them. Who 
about that? I have not heard any statesman rise up ! 


Who is talking about 
I must say that 


either side and talk about that. 
down the expenses of the Gevernment? 
a little talk in the committee room when we were consict 
this bill, the first I had heard in five or six years, unless I h 
somebody, like myself, up here talking on this floor. [Laug 
ter.] For they call us demagogues when we are trying te li 
down expense, and here is a good opportunity to take out 
knives and go after it on this military bill. Now is the 
all you people to act who want to hold down the expenses, ‘ 
you can do it with your votes. 

And the way to do it is to cut down this military appropriatic 


ho 
1 
I 


time 


bill after the war is over. These gentlemen who are im char: I} 
of the bureaus of the War Department are endeavoring to hold eh 


together a great organization that will continue a burden « 
$1,000,000,000 a year and more and you sit down and say, © ! 
think we might not have the money to pay some soldier.” © 
course, if you are going to give them $800,000,000 or $1,000 
000,000, all these high sums, we are going to have soldiers < 
the pay roll. If you do not put in some kind of a law and say 




























Ie and the American Army can be de 


demobilized 
ibilized when the President says se, and I am in favor of let- 


y shall 


can by this appropriation bill 
sten that day. The American Congress helds the purse strings 
iit is time toeci. Let us consider what we are going te vote 
and if you people prepese to vote te keep 225,000 soldicrs in 


him hav sil and 


kurope, Asia, and Africa you will have a chance to do that in 
: future. The question at stake now is what you are going 
do about this appropriation that is before the House. They 


ted about $1,200,000,000, and now this committee has brought 


wn to $800,000,000, and I want to say let us cut it down 
1 that so it will be within all bounds of reason - 
ir. HASTINGS. Vill the gentleman yield? 

r. QUIN. I can not yield; I have such a limited time. An- 


} 


’ proposition that strikes me is that if anyone is thinking 
bout mandatories and does net know where they are going to 
any soldiers, I say them read the heari gen 
an in a high place stated there would be 225,000 soldiers kepi 


om), 


eT igs. Une 


there. He did not say how long. Of course, he does not 
how long. 

The gentleman from California said that there would be a bot 
em kept over there for 10 years under the treaty he read. 
would men vote on a proposition in the future? We ar« 


considering a concrete proposition in which every man in 
United States is interested. They all want their boys back 
{[Applause.] I do not care how patriotic a man is, he 

“IT want my boy back home as soon as he can be brought 

They are willing to do their duty, and they feel like 
‘already fulfilled their contract. All of us know some 
are bound to be kept over in Germany until the Presi 
finally determines what he will do and what his obligations 
» the peace conference. Every one of what that 
! think we ought not to have any but number 


hay 
Lak Vt 


ers 


us knows 


small 


oI 


s of the Regular Army left over there now. Somebody 
be kept there, and these gentlemen up here testify that 
25,000 soldiers are going to be kept there. I am against that 


ition. How do you stand on it? Then, if they are going 
p 225,000 there, do you believe, if they have an army of 


0.000 they are going to take them away any earlier? 
KEARNS. Will the gentleman yield? 
fr. QUIN. I ean not yield. Do you believe you are going to 


‘i 


vet 224,000 soldiers out of Europe by voting for 400,000 or 
.000 here now? You ean not fool the folks back home. 
is no use talking about it. You can say, “I am for get- 

i@ army back,” but, by the Eternal, if you vote to pui 


1,000 men in, and all of these officers, you are voting to keep 

boys in Europe, and the folks back home are going to 
out it. You had just as well see now that if you want 
rican Army demobilized and sent back to their families, 
to the workshops—sent back to the useful 
nd gainful pursuits—you have a chance to do it by 

this very bill. When these hearings come up in 
orm, which the chairman said would be here, you can 


irms, ocecu- 


lain as the eye can read that the War Department and 
reaus intend to keep up a 509,000 organization, and 


those in the air department alone, and the officers 
n Now, do you want to go before the country and 
1 that kind of evidence before you, “I thought I was 
o get the boys back home as fast as I could”? When 
} that vote you are going to vote for all these boys to 
in the camps just as long as possible. for my own 
am voting to get them out of there and \uild up this 
Guard and have the small army which is necessary to 
this Nation, and then we are safe. I thank you, centle- 
\pplause.] 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ol 

ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 

or HUSETTS, 

Housr or REPRESENTATIVES, 

1919. 


HON 


MASSAC 
IN THR 


Thursday, September 4, 


LADWAY. Mr. Speaker, it is very apparent that the 
Signated in this reselution as increase of pay for 
‘ of the Postal Service is not sufficient to meet the 


7 ost of living to these employees and their families. 
, demonstrated that the value of the dollar in pur- 
wer has depreciated much more than this propor- 


cr 





Pase, 
lways considered that the country has been fortunate 
$s men willing to accept postal positions at the 
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are aware of the decrease of the purchasing power ef the dollar and the 
increase in the commodities of life. The postal employer should re- 
ceive a salary that weuld allow him to live accerdtng to the Am iB 
standard, that would permit him to own a home and rear fi ly 
if the future of the country is to be maintained on a high hasis 
threugh the agency of educational advantages, which will not b 
o th imilies of the postal employee without proper income. 
RAILWAY MAIL CLRKE 
At a mass meeting of more than 350 postal employees in this s } 
in the hamber of commerce room week zo it was realized th ne 
immediate relief can be expected from the pestal commission appointed 
by Congress to consider salaries With cost of living mounting dnxily, 
and the utter inadequate salary of postal employees, will you |} lv 
endeavor to help secure an imr liate snbstantial increase for all | tal 
employees, retroactive from July 1. 1919? 
LETTER CARRIER 
rhe present salary does not allow a reasonable living for u 1 ly 
of four in comparison to the cost of living im this city What are th 
post-office employees to do? The logical answer seems to be “ get inte 
1 more remunerative employment,” but, alas, mest postal emp 
have remained in the service so long that they are unfitted for 
employment; and even if the present employees were to seek her 
means of a livelihood, their places would bave to be filled by others, 
and the same situation would still exist or the efficiency of the servi 
would be greatly lowered. Perhaps the so-called inefliclency we hear 
about can be traced te this very reason, because it is a well-known fact 
that men are leaving the service continually on account of low wages 
nad the fwerviee is no longer attractive te young men tor the 
renson 
As the proposed $150 increase does not cover the cost of living to-day, 
we request you to use your influence to secure a more favorable increase, 
According to the report issued by the Department of Labor for July, 
1919, sinee 1907 (when cur salaries were adjusted) the cost of $1 worth 
of feedstuffs has risen te $2.33 and the cost of $1 worth of clothing h 
en to $2.26. Vith the proposed $150 increase, the value ef our 5 
ri to $1.575 
We, the undersigned employees of the , Mass., post office 
te protest through you against the exceedingly small j ‘ase it 
fforded by the measure reported by the House Post Cffice Committees 
x A new standard of living is here. and we must abide i 
when paying out the money we earn. There ts absolutely no just re 
|} why our positions should not be made to fit the new standard I né 
cost of living should be reduced w are willing to co hack to t old 
lard, but feel we should be en « h to live « while 
| through this siage. 
rHIRD AND FOURTH! CLASS POSTMAST!? 
In behal the third and fouri of th 
Massachusetts I do request that you neinde th 
and fourth class postmasters in the on 54 
vide additional compensation for er Postal = 
These postmasters are now the g2 ny clas 
Postal Service. 
As an Hlustration, my office is on of the targer fourth-class « 
fy compensation, including the money-order f and an allowan 


9003 


rates of salaries paid by the Government My correspo! 
Shows that nany men are disposed to leave the service I Ore 
remunerative positions to the detriment of public busines 
They can not be blamed for this stand with prices for the 


necessities of life as high as they are to-day. I have bad ; 
siderable experience with the various kinds of postal employees 


and have always found them to be men of character, the | 
of habits, and regularity in work. 

We have not shown our appreciation of their faithfulnes 
ufficiently in the way of remuneration In a subject 
reaching as salaries of this kind there must necessarily bi ) 
clentific study of the matter, and it is therefore prope 
the commission autherized by Congress should be give the 
opportunity to thoroughly investigate the question. It is clearly 
inderstood that the rate suggested in House joint reso 
151 is only temporary and that the minimum increase fol 


the report of the commission would be higher than this amou 


rhe postal employees are naturally disappointed tha 
imount is not larger. In behalf of the men in my distri: l 
would say that I hope the study of the conditions by the cor 
Inission will lead it te report an increase more in proportivr 
the valu { the men’s service and the proportionate ri 

l t ving penses at the p t tir I am most hea 
in favo it a greater advancement <« pay than the pr 
resolution calls for. 

[ am very glad to add extracts from various statements sul 
NM d io me by postal organizations and employees i 1 

POSTAL ¢ PETTIIONS 
i feeling of deep solicitude that I write to you 

the | ft offices rhe subject of this letter of pa! 

portance to the postal employ who through the trend of circu 
tan h been bre ught face face with the bleak calism of n 
high cost of living While to many of us the salary and prices 
years or more age would welcomed with joyous hearts, now 
thai i mprobable that such a state of affairs will again ex! for a 
] ne Therefore our only salvation is in an increase in salai 
meet the advanced cost of all the absolute necessities of life. Tr 
ing this matter up with you we are aware that we are dealing wit! 
who has always been the friend of the pestal empl e and wh ! 
doubt working always for our interest without solicitation on our part 

From reports issued by the United States Department of Labo: 



















separation of mail for an inland office amounts to $1,100 Fro 
l have to pay for rent, fuel, clerk hire, and Hghts $424 a year, i 
for my work the sum of $676 for the year. 

The third and fourth class postmasters will appreciate 
use your influence with the Post Office Committee to get third and f 
class postmasters included and the resolution favorably acted upo! 


it 1f you Il 


irth 
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These extracts plainiy illustrate the situation in which the 
postal employees find themselves at the present time. These 
men are deserving of every consideration possible consistent with 
the remuneration paid men of equal knowledge and skill in 
other branches of employment. Individually and collectively 


they are too valuable as employees of the Government to have 
them « curing other situations, and they should receive 
such salaries as will permit them to live properly in their re- 
STV 


| live 


msider s 


spheres 





National Federation of Post Office Clerks. 


EXTENSION OF REMAKKS 


CLIFF ORD IRELAND, 
OF ILLIN 
Howser or 


HON 
YTOIS, 


IN THE REPRESENTATIVES, 


Saturday, September 6, 1919. 


Mir. IRELAND. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granied to me 

extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an address de- 
ivered by Hon. MARTIN B, MaAppEN, a Representative in Congress 
from the State of Illinois, before the National Federation of 
Postal Clerks on Labor Day. 


as follows: 


MARTIN B. 
FROM TI 


he address is 
OF HON MADDEN, A 
STATE OF 


REPRESENTATIVE 
ILLINOIS. 
I am very glad to be here and to say a few words to you. I 
been identified with the activities of the Post Office De- 
partment for some time, until I feel now as if I was a postal 
clerk. The only difference between me and the rest of the postal 
clerks is that while I seem to be getting a big salary I do not 
set anything; I give all mine away; and while the other fellows 
seem to be getting small salaries, they have difficulty in living. 
I realize that. 
We want to recall the fact that about 2 years ago this country 
‘nt into war, and prior to the entrance of the United States into 
war the entire cost of operating the United States Government 
for the first 148 years until the day that war was declared 
amounted to $25,000.000,000. Since that time, on the 6th of 
April, 1917, when war was declared, we have appropriated for 
the war and all other activities of the Government $51,500,000,- 
000, considerably more than twice as much as it cost for the first 
143 years. We had 4,600,000 men in the actual military service 
of the country. In all the countries that were engaged in the 
war there were over 200,000,000 people engaged in producing 
war materials, and this 200,000,000 peeple were taken out of 
kinds of production, Fifty-six million men were in the 
army from the beginning of the war to the close, and this 
26,000,000 men were destroying the things that the other 144,000,- 
000 men and women created. The result of this condition is that 
is a world shortage of everything. 

In addition to being a world shortage of production in agricul- 
ure and other products, the finances of all the countries of the 
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have 


Ww 


oLhel 


active 


there 


vorld have become very much mixed up. We owed at the be- 
ginning of the war $965,000,000 interest-bearing debt, and our 
interest obligations annually only amounted to $22,000,000. The 


maintaining the American Government before the war 
as about $1,500,000,000 a year. The total bonded debt of the 
United States when we complete the payment of all the war obli- 
is wil about $34,000,000,000 against $965,000,000 before 
interest obligations against the Govern- 


be 


; 
i 
r The annual 








United States will amount to about $1,500,000,000 a 
ve om now on, That is as much or more than it cost to run 
1 tire Government before we entered the war. The obliga- 

the backs of the taxpayers are greater than they 

ere before and the cost of living has increased almost 

nee the war began, so we realize how diflicult it is for all 

» meet t] e obl ions tl are impose nm us with the 

that is placed at our disposal. We have a more difficult 

py rform | now to adjust the questions that » before us 

task of winning the war was, and the t: ale th: a is before 

ay is one which calls fe » best thought of every man, 

, and child in America. ow have to learn how to econo 

We we perfectly willing to make any kind of a sacrifice 

the war. We won it, and many of the families throughout 

t! United States made wonderful sacrifices in blood and 
treasure. Upon all alike the responsibilities have come. These 
responsibilities have laid their hands heavily upon every house- 
hold. Our responsibilities are not yet over. We are sitting ou a 
r box; it is liable to explode at any time if we are not con- 


judgments. We need the stabilizing force 





of ! 
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every man and every woman in America to bring us back to no 
mal conditions. Normal conditions are bound to come, but | 
can not come in a single day. 

I was reading the history of past wars yesterday for a while 
when I had nothing better to do, and I find that the conditjo 
which prevail throughout the United States and the wop)) 
to-day are not as bad as they were immediately after the ( 
War. The thing that cost then, in 1864, the equivalent of s39o0 
costs only $241 to-day. So that our conditions are not 
as they may seem to be, yet they are bad enough. 

Of course, I know that every man in the Postal Service 
every woman—feels as if they should be given consid 
more compensation than they now receive, and that j 
of every activity in the United States, whether it is in ; 
life or in public employment. The Government of the 
States should be a model employer. There can be no 
about that. Unfortunately, the Government moves slow 
is not always possible to get action as promptly as we 
like to get it. You must realize that the men who « 
to speak for you and for the other 110,000,000 people j 
United States come from the Atlantic seaboard and the P: 
coast, from Hudson Bay down to the Everglades of I’! 
and that the conditions in the various sections of the 
differ materially, and that men’s views differ wit! 
rounding environment; and in order to bring any | 
into a concrete form missionary work is necessary to | 
in Congress, not necessarily by the men who are appea 
the legislation, so much as by those who are speaking 
cially among their associates. 

For example, it is an easy matter for the men in t D 
Service to say they want an increase of 50 per 
compensations, but it would not be such an easy matt: 
the legislation to grant it to them. You all recall vé 
it took about four years of the hardest kind of 





cent 


| change the classification from the 1907 act to the on 





now law; and if you were able to see behind the scen 
committee meetings of the House and Senate the 
efforts that had to be made by the friends of the Postal s 
in order to accomplish even what was accomplished, y: 
be more astonished to think that it was accomplished 
wonder why it was not accomplished sooner and bette! 
after all, every man in Congress is not a believer in hig! 
We have men who come from certain sections of th 
who do not believe that a postal clerk or a carrie! 
ceive more compensation than the village minister. ‘T! 
the argument. They believe that the postal clerk 

get more than the bank cashier of the village, and 


argument, and they have votes and they are her 
continue to come here and stay, and they come fro! 


of the country where they can not be disturbed. T! 
just as long as they live, and when they die their so: 
come, and when they die their sons come. [Lau; 

so it It has been going on from the beginnin: ( 
ernment to the present day. We who come from ( 
trial centers, and understand the difficulties of i 
hardships that must be undergone by those who are « 

in this great service, have difficulty in making thes 
understand the situation. 

When I tell the men from the country crossrouds 
in Congress that I come from a great city of 3,000, 
with a great post office having $30,000,000 annual rev 
surplus turned into the Treasury of the United Stat 
single office of perhaps $20,000,000, and wonder w! 
we can not get the consideration to which our me: 
are entitled, they say: “ You would not have any of t 


is. 


7 


if it was not for the rural patron. He is the mai 
the letters that make the revenue.” And they do not 
the great problems that confront you and confront 
in these great centers. 

Now, I know that the conditions are such thro 


you sh aa | 


that you are not able to live as 
Nobody knows that better | 


country 
compensation you receive. 


nobody knows better than I do that we can not give y¥ 
ought to have. The President of the United States | 
limit beyond which he as the Chief Executive of the % 


of 





not <o, and for the Postal Committee of the Hous 

tives to report a bill in conflict with the views expresse 
President would mean a veto, and the question aris 

it is better for you men and women in — reat servi 
a part of what you ought to have rather than to ¢ 

all. You must remember this, that if the Congress v 
session, it would not be called into meeting until next D 
If next December came before Congress convened, 





be no likelihood of any consideration being given to any i! 
in compensation for the fiscal year now existing. And orig 
I introduced a resolution when this agitation first begal 
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‘agitation began—und I have been the champion, in a | formation we can upon which to base definite and just co 
justice for the men engaged in the service, because I | sions, and we hope to be able to report by the tsi of December 
' l 


as the greatest service in the world, to say nothing o 








test service in America. I regard the men and women | we will be able to so arrange the different activities of the Po 
‘engaged in this service as more patriotic than the men | Office Department and so classify them as to co justice to « 
women engaged in any other branch of the Government | man in the service, and every woman. I do not know 
regard them as specially trained for a special cla body can tell what the final, definite, fixed eompensatior 
that reaches every home, and I regard the technical | for the various classes of the Postal Service, but 
which they acquire as a result of their long ex- | time I beg of you men and women here to-day, no matter whe 
in this service as of some consequence to the Govern- | you are satisfied or not, to cooperate with us—for v 
, and so regarding it, I have always believed that they ought | friends; we want to do you justice—toe cooperate wit 


perly compensated, say to the people of America, to these that you come tn 
he question arises, What is proper compensation and | with every day: “The Government has great problems 





to determine what it is? Shall the loca! union of a postal | with,” and as patriotic Americans you are willing to he 
gathering decide what the compensation is to be? Or | those problems. 
in cooperation with the Postmaster General and his | The cost of living is not always going to be as hich as if 
sit down and consider the prepriety of the question an not be. It is bound to come down, but I do not thi 
interests involved? Or shall the men in the service + going to come down as svon as a lot of people think, and I 
women, too, submit the facts in the case te the Congress | not here to-day to tell you a lot of glittering generalities an 
nited States and permit them in their turn to sit dow! ippeal to your sentiment or to secure applause. I am he 
quiet of their rooms and study out the question along | One American talking to a lot of other Americans, askin 
will be just to all? tO ix Americans an join in the movement for America 
nust remember that in the consideration of all these | plause. | 
it is not only the side of the employees that must be | Ath country probieius can only be stabilized th 
inte account, but the revenue of the department as well; | Labor and capital and Congress and the Presid ! 
the Post Office Department is net organized fer | Cabinet and the postal clerks and everybody 
or ought not to be—it has been run -for profit under the | to do the same thing if we are going to win There are 21 
Postmaster General for some period. I have always | ‘ ady raging ever on the other side, although 1 
him that it would be infinitely better to give the men to be over. Peace has been declared, but till 
omen in the service such increases of compensation from Solng on, and we do not want any war het 
time as would absorb the profits and let them under peace We want harmony We want cooperation Wi 
d that they are partners in the enterprise. [Applause.| It | 0 GO you justice; we want you to do us justice I 
be popular in the public eye for the man at the head of a | cohune here to apologize for what we have dol I 
department to be able to say in his annual report, “I have | Ppropese to do; I am here to say to you that this is tl 
but the Government is not organized to make sur we can do, and it is not easy at that. We want you to 


e Government is run for the accommodation of the | it in the same spirit that we offer it to you, and say, “ We 
id if we hope for the hearty cooperation of these who {| Join you; we will join hands with you, and we will hel 


engaged in the active work of making the Post Office De- , Government to succeed in all its enterprises.’ And yor 
nent a success, of course we have got to make them under- | hope then for us to join hands with you when we have 


we are interested in their welfare. consider the question, to look inte the facts, and to setth 


y ! 


ilize that the men in the Postal Service—at least in the problems definitely and conclusively. when this great 


chance to sign it or to say he will not do it. 


‘sion, We have sent out questionnaires to every branch 





centers—are compelled to work at night, when every- | * on that is now at work has been le to gather the facts 
else is asleep; that 70 per cent of the men engaged in the | ©Very section of the country to decide the problems in whicl 
» in the great centers work nights; and you can not make | #re all vitally interested. 

n who are not from the great centers realize this And { want you to be Lapp I want you to have the be Kk 
ve missionary work to do every day au American living, and I know you can net have jt witho 
roduced a resolution giving the Postmaster General d best kind of an American wage. I want you to have com 
to pay 35 per cent increase in postal compensation wher- in your homes, happiness at your fireside. I want you to st 
nergencies might exist. Of course, nobody knew bet as you have always stood in the eyes of the American peoy 

that the men would not want that resolution: the | the most pat ‘iutic element in the make up of our citizer hij 
want to convey upon the Postmaster General the dis it you to maintain the record ef consiancy as loyal, dey 
which the resolution seemingly gave; but I had my own employees of the Government, for that is worth sx thins 
to why I introduced it. I wanted to get the attitude | have always had the confidence of the American people abo 
Postmaster General; I could not get it in any other way; other Government employees. Y¢ ire entitled to it 
. introducing the resolution, I had it referred to him for | deserve it. You come into contact with every family in the |: 
nion as to whether any emergencies did exist, and if he | you bring the message of hope, of jey, of sorrow from the 
siven the authority whether he would act under that | Weary miles that stand between us and ow loved ones. Yo 


for example, on the battle line hoping to hear from 


, 


and to what extent. And we got the reply from the 
r General that I expected to get 


. . 8 . } » ats 9 7 > ler! oO ours < } ‘> : <> 
few places in the United States, and that as to those the postal man. The clerk, of course, as Specta 
: ; ‘ ah - tonre } : « of the nuhit th 1s fo 
would exercise the discretion if it was given to him; | figure, in the eyes of the public, as th ri is; | 
understand the situation realize that the rk is th 


e not any idea that he would have paid 35 per ce 
He had the right to pay within the 35 per cent, andl | 





works in the silent hours of the night when we are a 
? 


have said that 5 per cent would do. Nobody knew, applause] and w hi — ee oy. oe hers mb te 
the next thing to do to follow that up was to introduce } that Ou ¢ ch ’ ave 30 or 40 or 50 per eent increase in | 
Iment to that resolution by taking away the discretion | COMpensation I 1 not here to tell you that. I am her 
ng a flat sum to be paid, and that is what we did, and | © ll you what we can do. I Know w hat we can do. [} 
that flat sum at $150 a year per man for every men legislative situation; and ul you think that all anybody 
‘vice, including the grades of supervisory officials, and to do is to introduce a re solution = have the legisiath } 
sed the compensation to be ] iid to temporary and | forth you al very much iistaken, for it needs missionary 
clerks and substitutes and carriers of like class from | 28 your friend Flaherty knows—he is here every day 


. | . ‘ — : ‘ ha sriret? intr rig 
cents an hour, and that bill has been reperted to the | have got to realize that they have hurdles to jump } some 





by a unanimous vote in the Post Office Committee, | these hurdles are so high that lame men tike I ca ot 
y means, but reported to the House and will be called them, but I put my arms around the neck of the 
onsideration and passage within the next 10 or 12 days. | and [ try to p le the hat they ought to jom 
hat it is not what you look for. I know you wanted had to do th in this case, 
it amounts to $40,000,000 for the current fiscal year Do you know what 40 per cen nerease would mean i 
o what you are now getting; and remember that | knew what 30 per cent increa vould mean? It weuld 


l not be getting the $150 if Congress was not in special 
inl I de not know whether you will get it even when we 
‘cause I do not know what the attitude of the President | at all sides ef the question that the President of tly 
but we are going to pass it, and we are going to give | States is not going to py mit the Congress ef the United > 
to create $100,000,000 deficiency and charge it up to his a 
s dict 


$100.000,000 deficiency in the Postal Service for 1920; 


know when you stop to consider the thing deliberately 
’ 


we have a Postal Commission. I am a member of that | tration as inefficient management. He has given h ' 
to how far he will go in railroad problems, and anythh 
Postal Service. We are endeavoring to get all the in- ! reaches beyond the statement he made—in your case—wi 





| or very soon thereafter, and we trust that when we do report 


_that emergencies did | mother; the instrumentality through which that letter goes 
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tied by him; and my judgment is that your best conclu- 
ould be to cooperate and trust to your friends to do what 
hey ought to do when they have all the facts before them and 


when this commission is able to make its report, as it will be 
able to do in November. We are going to begin our work of con- 
ide nm of the question next Monday in New York. We are 
soing from there to Boston, and from there we will go to Chi- 
cago aud then to St. Paul and Cincinnati and to Atlanta, to 
Memphis, and to Kansas City, and we are going to invite the men 
from all branches of the Posta! Service to meet us at these 
point We will give them an opportunity to tell their story. 
They will be telling the story to willing ears, to sympathetic 
men; but, in the meantime, take my advice, the advice of a 
friend, and adyise all your fellows everywhere throughout the 
('nited States to come up with a smiling face, no matter how you 
wy feel about it, and join in the present movement to get what 
you can until the final conclusion can be reached legitimately. 

[thank you very much. [Applause and cheers. ] 

P lent Hyarr. I think that is a demonstration that shows 
ww we feel about Congressman Mappen. I do not think it is 
ecessary to extend the formal thanks of the organization beyond 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Ol 
r ’ ‘4 rouUTr Y yy "np ‘ Y 
HON. AUGUSTINE LONERGAN, 
OF CONNECTICUT, 
Ix true House or Representatives. 
Th ursday, ne pte mber ts 1919, 

0 nt resolution (H. J. Res. 151) to provide additional compensation 


for employees of the Postal Service und unusual 


onditions prevail. 

Mr. LONERGAN, Mr. Speaker, the proposed measure should 
pass with little debate and without a dissenting voice, not be- 
cnuse the bill completely covers the situation, for it does not, but 
because it is a step in the right direction. Furthermore, it ¢'ves 
immediate help, and thus temporarily is of advantage pending 
a more thorough consideration during the regular of 
Congress in December. 

[ think it is generally agreed that the postal employees of the 
United States are among the hard workers employed by the 
Government. Their tasks are exacting and at the same time are 
filled with responsibility. They serve the public, who are enti- 
led to the The public are desirous that the employees 
should be preperly paid, and when we take steps to see that this 
iwccomplished we are merely acting in accordance with the 


where extraordinary 


session 


best. 


views of those who commissioned us to come to Congress. 
During the Sixty-fifth Congress the energies of the United 
St were directed to winning the war. During the present 
reconstruction Congress the problem of reducing the high cost 
of living stands out as one of the great questions of the day. 
Everything, even party lines, sinks into insignificance beside 
t. There is no home into which the problem has not entered. 
The Post Office appropriation act for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, provides in a small way for increases to certain 
postal employees, but not enough to meet conditions as they 
exis So the present measure has been brought forward to-day 
b ide law without delay. Eventually the high cost of 
e will come down, at least part of the way down, so the 
xperts assure us. Meantime it remains up, and we are but 
snizing the faithful services of the postal employees when 
Di: this temporary legislation. 
rhe letter carriers, the postal clerks, the railway-mail clerks, 
n he service have been ready, in fair weather and 
lure hardships to serve the public. During the war 
their numbers served directly with the colors, 
iking the supreme sacrifice. Others, too old to serve 
active forces, entered the 1 lilitary postal service or 
liliated with camp welfare organizations. They have 
ensely loyal. They do not threaten or they do not de- 
They petition only for what just legislator is bound 
em 
ld urge, if this were not temporary measure, that the 
higher amounts, but us we have been assured that the 
Sy al Committee on the Reclassification of Government Em- 
es will in December bring in a thorough and scientific 
9 s of all employees of the Federal Government, with equi- 
ble and just salary recommendations, it seems the best thing 
do is pass the measure and await the culmination of the 
tee’s work. There is no doubt but that its recommenda- 
ill take into consideration the faithful services of the 
Os plovees and re ird them accordingly. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In rue House or Representatives. 


Friday, August 22, 1919. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, on August 6, two days before ¢! 
President addressed Congress, I introduced a bill which pro 
vides for marked cost price on each article or attaching a 1 
showing the cost price. 

This bill has raised considerable discussion 
country, and I am of the opinion that real 
obtained in any other way. 

The Dry Goods Economist, one of our leading newspapers, « 
August 16 published the following leading editorial: 

DRASTIC PLAN FOR GOVERNMENTAL PRICE REGULATION, 


Bills and resolutions aimed in one way or another to help in soly 
the problem created by the continual increase in the price of comn 
ties have fallen thick and fast within the walls of the National ¢ 
within the last week or two. Such is the number of these tha 
mere enumeration of them would take up considerable space. 

There is one proposed measure, however—introduced by Rep 
tive SIEGEL, of New York—which calls for special consideration « 
part of manufacturers and distributors alike, the more so as it is in } 
with a recommendation contained in the address to Congress deli, 
by President Wilson on Friday of last weck. 

The President, as many of our readers doubtless will hays 
this connection : 

“TI would also recommend that it be required that all goods d 

for interstate commerce should in every case where their form o1 

age makes it possible be ey marked with the price at which 
left the hands of the producer.” 

‘The President went on to say that “such a requirement would | 
close analogy to certain provisions of the pure-food act, by whi 
is required that certain detailed information be given on the lab 
packages of food and drugs.” 

The Siegel bill is entitled “A bill requiring all persons transa 
business to obtain a license and to prevent profiteering.” 

Such license is to be obtained from the collector of internal reve 
of the district wherein the person transacts business. In making : 
plication for such license he is required to state under oath the kind o 
business he transacts and to give such other information as the collect 
shall require. The fee for the granting of the license is to be $10 

The bill then goes on to provide that “any person now or her: 
engaged in business in the United States to whom a permit or lic 
shall have been issued, who shall expose or offer for saie or cause t 
exposed or offered for sale to the public any article of goods, wares 
merchandise without having plainly stamped or printed thereon o1 
tached thereto a card showing the true, actual cost price thereof, su 
person shall be guilty of profiteering,’ and shall be “ fined in a sun 
exceeding $5,000 and may be imprisoned for not more than two yea: 
both.” 

In the case of partnerships, corporations, ete., violating th 
provisions each of the partners or directors is to be liable to th 
or penalties provided. 

It is further to be noted that the bill provides that the lang 
‘true, actual cost price shall not be construed to include any 
freight, or carriage charges paid by the purchaser or any 
allowed on bills paid before maturity.” 


throughout { 


relief ¢an not |x 


heed, 
in 


dis 


This proposed legislation recalls that the Arizona Cour of | 
fense in the early fall of last year issued an order that all de 
within the State mark on their goods the cost price. At that t 


it will also be remembered, the statement went forth in the daily 
of the country that a regulation of similar tenor had been isst 
the War Industries Board. ‘That Federal body, however, was 
posed chiefly of experienced business men, and when one of its offi 


was interviewed by the Economist on the subject he not only d 
the issuance of such an order but said the board had never had 
intention of issuing it. In other words, the War Industries P 
even in the most critical time of our participation in the wor!) 
flict, regarded as unwise such regulations as is now contemp! 
this Siegel bill. 

Such a measure would create a serious situation. It is notew 
that the President, in his recommendation to Congress, abov 


expressly mentions goods destined for interstate commerce 
moreover, the Siegel bill was referred by the House to its Com! 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Now, if the proposed le 
is applicable only to goods shipped from one State to anothel 
clear that one of the various ways in which it promises to 
unfairly is in the case of the retailer located on the border of a 
Such a merchant naturally has a great deal of interstate busi! 
while the one located in or near the center of a State of t! , 


egis 


size does the bulk of his business within the confines of his 
Commonwealth. 

Another feature of the bill that is open to serious criticism 
one in regard to the carriage charges. The noninclusion of tl 
the “cost price’’ would cause the so-called cost as marked 
goods to look very much lower in proportion to the selling pri 
consumer on the Pacific coast (or otherwise at a great distal 


as made known 
other 
would 


the point of shipment) than would the cost price 
consumer in New York, for instance, or in some 
to the source of supply that the transportation cost 
bagatelle. 


cent 


This provision for noninclusion of carriage cost in the cost p! 
moreover, contrary to the practice now generally in torce—ane 
ommended by the Economist many years ago—of regarding in 


transportation charges as a part of the cost of the goods and c 
able, therefore, not to expense account but to merchandise 

As to the general intent of the bill it may well be asked, How 
it be possible for a store to explain to each customer the necess: 
wide difference between cost price and selling price? ‘1 he exter 
the difference is, in a degree, governed by the merchant himself; 
customers, however, demand a certain type of service from the * . 
and that service must be paid for by the store in wages er In so" 
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other form. The expense of doing business forms the biggest part of | crease was about 30 per cent, and the greatest gain was from June 
the difference between cost and selling price. But the average cus- | 1917, to June, 1918, about 30 per cent. The increase the past year was 
tomer would think the reverse was the case, and, viewing the biggest | only 10 per cent. The following table gives the average weekly earn- 
part as elear profit, would at once brand retailers as ‘“‘a buneh of | ings in representative New York State factories from 1914 to 1919: 


protiteers.” | - 

Furthermore, the store handling largely merchandise of a novelty | Mont! a ia : fs 
character, in the selling price of which the element of risk is an im dai , LSit } 5 ! 
portant factor, would be at a disadvantage as compared with the store | 
dealing largely in staples. It would be impossible to explain to the 
public, for example, the mark up that is essential on garments in order | January $12.44 | $13.53 | $15.28 |'§ $ 
to guard against the posibility of a steep reduction because of a sudden | February.... . . . 2.4 13.4 l °2 
change in style, unseasonable weather, or other unfavorable develop- | March : a: : maa 12. 13.9 } 
ment, which might almost in 2 moment greatly reduce the desirability | April..--- eon 12.4 14.15 ) 
of the goods to the consumer, | May... . waseceeee . 12.74 14. 24 I 3 I ca 

It is well known, too, that a store does not, and can not, mark alt | June . weeeee-) $12.70 | 12.581 14. 41 16. 21) ' 
of its goods, even in the same department, with the same margin of | JUly-- tener eseraeeees 12.94 | 12.067) F411) 16.17) 2 
profit. For one reason or another, goods bearing the same selling price August ...... sues 12.53 12.89 14.44 16. 44 9 
would (if the bill were enacted and the law enforced) show to custom. | ©¢Ptember 12 aS 12.8 14.8 16.9 2. 31 


October 


ers a different cost price. Would not customers snap up the goods ; enese aseee I > ae : SS a 
: November 12. 32 3.45 15 17 ) 21.0 
] I y ! 


which showed them the high cost price—and hence, implied the highest 



















value for them—thus leaving on hand the goods whose sale is essen- | Pecemhe ; 13. 49 : al —s 
tial to giving the merchant the average profit and therel enabling | : a , 
him to duly cover his expenses ? ' or year 12.45) | : 
As regards the President’s recommendation above quoted, merchants 
and manufacturers of dry goods, and especially of novelty merchandise, Dropin January, 1918, w jue to Fuel Administration rord } 
will have great difficulty in seeing any analogy between the marking | 18-99 
of cost price on the lines of merchandidse they carry and provisions | Dropin N nber, 191 lue to closi wor Noveml arm 
of the pure food act. That law applies to merchandise of the most da : 
staple character, depending for its value to the consumer on its in I M > st ‘ — -{ ' 
trinsic merit, while into th: desirability of merchandise handled by dry Fos clay ghee Mag a Mi ning ont OP ag of this year are ne ark yl area 
coods and department stores a number of other factors enter. variety ris eee at industries. J we sgl produc ae Commence Bee me 
The Dry Goods Economist is just as much opposed to profiteering as allverw: re, ee. a9 SS ee oe produc ts, oCane 
it is posible for anyone to be. Any effort to discourage it which prom- | CUICT Foods, an textive am en ee ee heen eae 
ises to be effectual and just to all concerned we will cordially welcome. | MOUS &n } ‘the fol Figur , Se ee a 
We note with interest in this connection the progress toward enact — sae the LOMOWwImnE : 
ment by the British Government of a bill providing for prosecution of 
persons guilty of profiteering. We believe, however, that the Siegel The 
bill in its present form will not only fail of its purpose, but will carry 
in its train a multitude of new difficulties whose extent can be appreci 
ated only by those acquainted with the economics of merchandising in 1919 1918 19 1 
cencral and of retailing in particular. 
Ll insert it in full because of its opposition to the bill and is es em gu 
because full discussion of its merits and demerits is what I Gell Uber anian oer ook Me ae = o6 |} 1813 | 13.38 149 
want. Pig-iron and rolling-mill products. . 29. 98 1.4 25. 35 l 15. 84 
I have read many of the letters which have been sent to the | Structural and architectural iron work...) 30.46 | 24.99) 1916) 17.2 = 
Interstate Commerce Committee in opposition t ye: neal | See eee ee aes Serowere.. “| Sap) anes t anael acael ine 
erst pposition to My bul, ANd | oat and ship building............-. 0.80} 29.09) 2.29) 21.12 17. 83 
many of them assumed that the average retail customer is | Sawmill and planing-mill products..... 21.50) 19.36} 15.00| 13.33 12.65 
densely ignorant and would not allow the retailer to make a | Eurnitureand cabinetwork ...... W.d4 | 18.5 169 | 13.9 am 
fair profit Pianos, organs, and other musical ru- 
fair prone. ments... .. icone nsliled 21.53} 19.00! 15.38, 14.64 11.4 
I am advised by many of the business men that since the | Leather.. on : 21.58 | 20.17; 15.5 13.7 i! 
intreduction of the bill customers are commencing to ask ques- i roel in Enea +A = - oa aoe 
tions as to what the article cost price is, and that they are not en etitty arate ata hair.ete.....| 18 cal 15 = 12 12 10, % 9 
buying merchandise blindly, as before. Chemicals, oils, paints ,et wee-| 22.44} 20.6 17.22 14.90 13.4 
If the introduction of my bill and the agitation which has oe prcesaoeee 06) 2) ent. oe 
already followed has awakened the customer to the fact that Silk a 4 silk sau : “77""") 95°20) 44.00] 11.56] 10.54 » >) 
he should know something of what the retailer’s cost is, then | Wool manufacture 19.20 | 17.10] 13.31] 11.86 12 
. > . : ‘otton rood ) 7.25 »") 11.¢ } 
education of the public has begun and prices will have to go onal Se Sia ada canes es a. v1 a 2 _ ~- on 
down to reason. Men’s clothing ; 21. 86 17.81 14. 49 13. 43 12.01 
That there is necessity for this is seen by the report which Men’s shi nd furnishing eet 14. 51 j 2 i 10. 47 ! 
’ , . . fat ’ l ng * s l ] 2 ] . 

‘ ppeared in the New York Globe during this week and which Women ur lerwear and furnishing 16.27 13 42 | 30 9 50 5 r 
explains itself : Women’s headwear — hoeasen én 2. 39 18. 53 0) 12. 57 L.Y 
indering, cleaning, dyeing, ek 5. 85 13.47 2 1.9 8.9 

iN AGES RISE, BUT FALL FAR BEHIND COST OF LIVING—PACTORY WOR - a teed t d othe r cereal products. : ~ 67 | 2177 13.3] 1 ~ 14.62 

FIND PAY ENVELOPES FATTER, BUT LOSS OF PURCHASING POWER ¢ Fruitand vegetablecanning and preserv- 

DOLLAR LEAVES THEM WORSE OFF THAN BEFORE THE WAR 1 i * 16.31 12.26 11.38 10. 38 

That the rapid increase in earnings of New York factory kers in | Grocerie yt elsewhere classified 24.78 21. 06 17. 22 15. ¢ 
the last 5 years has not kept pace with the faster rising cost of living | Slaughtering meat packing, and dairy 
is Shown in the latest statistics compiled by the State Industrial Com- products...... wie 25.97 23. 25 17.88 i 1 49 
mission, | Bread and other bakery product 21.01 16. 82 14. 23 12. 4 

While average weekly carnings increased 77 per cent from June, 1914, | Confectionery and ice cream.. 15. 62 13. 58 11.30 10. 36 
to June, 1919, retail food prices alone jumped 86 per cent. | Beverages. 28. fi4 24.41 0.99 | 19.92 ) 

Statistics gleaned from the factory pay rolls of New York sh that | Cigarsand other tobacco products 15.99 14.69 11.8 1. 97 ’ 
in New York City average weekly earnings of all employees in office | Water, light, and power-.. 26. 53 23. 21 19.19 is 

nd shop increased from $12.85 in 1914 to $22.92 in 1919, while out- | 
side the greater city the increase was from $12.40 to $22.96, the average | - 

ing $12.70 to $22.51. | The following tabl ompa tl verage week earnings in Stat 

The upward movement started about June, 1915, and in one year the ! factories with the cour f I ‘ sures ng index 

iin was nearly 20 per cent From June, 1916, to June, 1917, the in-* with Jun 914 s 101 

1914 ) ) 
} 
} 

Mont! Averag Reta \ i Ave Re Aver \ I I 
weekly food eek od veekl food week { eR RK 
earning pri ‘ nine 

' ; 
ry 3 104 107 108 12 
‘ 102 LOS 107 121 
AJ WO} 110 US ZA 
0 100 iil > 
i 100 101 112 12 
| 101 101 | 113 ll 128 i 
100 101 ill 112 
102 101 114 114 
¢ 101 102 | 117 119 ‘ 

WOES sis train dike oc Peguhinnadt» adtareas 97 | 106 | 105 104 118 122 

 atindcnas detesschtiedatelhbontndasenus 97 106 10 105 | 119 iz , 

UNE A eteccds onc udactuse 99 | 106 . 122 2 

nil é 3 hntedis in m 
Average for year.......... ———a 98 105 101 102 114 115 129 


Prop in January, 1918, was due to Fuel Administrator’s closing order for Jan. 13-22 
Drop in November, 1918, was due to closing of factories on Nov. 11, Armistice Day 
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What c numbers are and how to use them: An index number is | 
one of a series of numbers that expresses a value fn terms of another 
mi r, arbitrarily chosen to represent 100. For example, if the cost 
of quantity of feod products was $250 in one month and $300 in 
tt ollow! month, and $250 was selected as the base, i. e., as 100, 
then S300 we i be expressed as 120 If it be desired to compute the 

nt of increase or decrease between two months, caiculat the 
re between the index numbers representing those months 

l lustrial commission's latest bulletin also has this to say of 

ictivity 
rhe total estimated cost of building work authorized in first and 
s 1 class i the State in June ts $34,192,341 This is greater 
t he s il ount for June of any of the past four yea for 
he « nmission has reeords July, 1916, Is the only month in 
lding worl ithorized was of greatei estimated cost This 
years fig hould be discounted because of the increased cost of 
f 2 estimate 45 per cent higher than the May 
i te me cent higher than June, 1918S Of the June 
$29 is for the fis borough of New York City. In 
el imton with a 147 per cent over 
M la n of O35 per cent over last vear Rochester, Sche tady, 
the Lo » ¢ Queens show a somewhat lower figure f¢ June 
I t othe citic or boroughs of New York City sbow 
\ t t ‘ of Yonkers, all cities of the State show 
t or more over last year 
I ‘ it is apparent that the revival in building work 

If the people in the respective communities will commence 
to learn the profit the seller is making, the sooner will every- 
body endeavor to see that fair prices prevail. 


Higher Guaranteed Price for Low-Grade Wheat. 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HALVOR 


REMARKS 


ILON. STEENERSON, 


OF MINNESOTA, 
iN THE Hovuss OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
aturday, September 6, 19179. 
M STEENERSON. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted 


to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include an article 
from the Warroad Pioneer on the subject of wheat. 


The article is as follows: 
[From the Warroad (Minn.} Pioneer 
{IGHE \RANTEED PRICI ow RADR WHEA 
‘Julius Barnes, head of the United States Grain Corpora- 


tion, has announced a change in the guaranteed price on the 





a 


“Sixty pounds of wheat weighing 55 to 56 pounds to the 
bushel vields 68 per cent flour and 31 per cent feed; the value 
of the flour being $2.34 and feed 44 cents. ‘Total, $2.78. 

“Sixty pounds ef wheat weighing 56 to 57 pounds to the 
bushel yields G9 per cent flour and 30 per cent of feed, valued 
at $2 39 for the flour and 42 cents for the feed. Total, $2.81. 

“ Sixty pounds of wheat weighing 57 to 58 pounds to the bushel 
yields 70 per cent ef flour and 29 per eent ef feed, valued at 
$2.42 for flour and 41 cents for feed. Total, $2.83. 

“Sixty pounds of wheat weighing 58 to 59 pounds to the 
bushel vields 71 per cent of flour and 28 per cent of feed, valued 
at $2.45 for flour and 40 cents fer feed. Total, $2.85. 

“Sixty pounds of wheat weighing 59 to 60 pounds 


the 


to 


bushel yields 71 per cent flour and 28 per cent feed, valued at 
$2.46 for flour and 40 cents for feed. Total, $2.86. 
“The measure of value used is flour at the market price of 


$11.25 per barrel and feed at $48 per ten, which was the actual 
price at the time of the hearing. 


“Another very interesting fact was brought out by Mr. 
STEENERSON in his closing argument in behalf of the wheat 
zrowers. He pointed out that in the past the northwestern 


wheat 


wh 


has commanded a premium of about 20 cents over 
1eat fer the reason that it was jsenerally se rich im gluten 
that it could be mixed with soft waeat, so as to make a hich- 
grade patent flour from the mixture; that seft wheat alone con- 
tained so much starch ‘hat the leaf made from it was smal! and 


soft 


heavy and lacked palatability that makes the hard-wheat bread 
so valuable, and for this reason the light-weight hard wheat 


raised this year had an additional value fer mixing purposes 
over and above its intrinsie value, especially because the winter 
wheat this year is unusually weak fn gluten and needs this 
mixture more than in any ordinary year. 

“ The correctness of Mr. STEENERSON’s argument was adinitted 
by the experts present and was further proven by the facet 
that the Government is offering to sell from its store of flour 
in New York, made from soft wheat, at $9.85 per barrel, with no 
takers, because the people demand flour made in whole or in 
part from the hard wheat of the Northwest. 

“The Minnesota grain inspection, through Messrs. Jaeoebhson, 
O’Niel, and Holmberg, preduced more than a dezen samples of 
wheat weighing from 48 to 60 peunds test weight, with samples 


of flour made from each, showing that the lighter wheat made 


| about as good bread as that made from No, 1. 


“ May we suggest that farmers interested in wheat save the 
above figures for future reference, as the pereentage of flour and 
feed in a bushel of each grade of wheat being available, he can 
at any time figure out the difference between the selling price 
of his wheat and the cost of his flour and feed.” 





Compensation for Postal Employees. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


JOHN W. SUMMERS, 


WASHINGTORN, 


HON. 

or 

ix rue House or Represenrartives, 
Wednesday, September 3, 19249. 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington, Mr. Speaker, when the :ini- 
mum-wage bill, which provides a living wage for every man and 
women in the employ of the Federal Government, was under con- 
sideration by the Congress a few weeks ago I supported that bill 
with the understanding from the Republican leaders the 
House that the postal employees were to be provided for at an 
early date. I shall now support this bill, though I regret that 
it dees not earry a larger increase to all postal employees. 

My observation that postal elerks, letter carriers, rural 
delivery men, and other postal employees are unusually capable, 
conscientious, patriotic servants of the Government and ef the 
people, who have a just pride in their service and who maintain 
a morale equaled by few organizations and excelled by none. 
Their mental and educational equipment is and must of neces- 
sity be far above the average. Their duties require close appli- 
eation and preeision. The carriers in my city, and I presume 


ol 


is 


| eonditions are ne worse there than elsewhere, stagger under the 


} 
| 
| 


} 


ower grades of wheat, which will mear a great many million 
dollars to the farmers of the Northwest. 
Che present spread in prices is $2 cents between No. 1 and 
\ » wheat. The new order reduces this spread to 14 cents, 
the new arrangement being No. 2 at 3 cenis less than No. 1; 
\ 6 cents less than No. 1: No. 4 at 10 cents less than No, 
L> No. 3 1+ cents less than No. 1. 
ihe change resulted from a hearing in New York last 
we called by Congressmen representing the wheat growers 
of the Northwest, and attended by the three North Dakota 
Concressmen, STEENERSON, VOLSTEAD, and ANDERSON of Minne- 
ta, and Ripprex, of Montana, and by numerous State officials, 
representatives of farmers’ organizations, and grain experts | 
f m No hvwest 
‘Another interesting result of this hearing is that the mueh- 
question of whether poor wheat will make as mueh 
‘ per bushel seems to have been answered, 
e f ecured showing the exact difference, as far as 
<r are able to figure it out, have been agreed on. 
In 2 ie figures we shall omit the fractions of pounds 
ii of cents, which are confusing to the average reader, and 
it in even figures, which are close enough for all practieal 
purpose 
tv po ds of wheat weighing between 51 and 52 pounds 
) i isured bushel will yield 64 per cent flour and 35 per 
ent feed, 1 per cent being lost in the milling. The value of the 
finished pre et will be $2.22 in flour and 50 cents in feed. 
i l, $2.42 
S vy pounds of wheat weighing between 52 and 53 pounds | 
l hel measure will yield 65 per cent of flour and 34 per 
ent f ur value, $2.24; feed value, 49 cents. Total, 
$2.7 
‘Sixty pou of wheat weighing 53 to 54 pounds to the 
jushel will yield G6 per cent flour and 33 per cent feed, valued | 
t 82.29 for the flour and 47 cents for the feed. Total, $2.76. 
‘Sixty pounds of wheat weighing 54 to 55 peunds to the 
jushel vields 
$2.33 for the flour and <4 cents for the feed. Teta, $2.77. 


GS per cent flour and 31 per cent feed, valued at | day be foul or fair and whether 





enormous burden they must earry for blocks and blocks before 
their load begins to lighten. 

The earrier, whether city or rural, must “carry on” through 
summer heat, through rain and sleet and shash. Whether the 
the roads be good or bad these 


faithfnt men bring to us day after day the messages of love -nd 
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cheer, of joy and sadness, of professional and commercial suc- | Whereas the Postal Service is short hand nd the pre salary i 
SS 1) ] ae ever k , ‘ ra ‘ tha me ( illing | too unattractive to hold the necessary number f eflicient employees 
cr and who hia ever known a postman who was not willing on de: beerGlt now euae: and 

to go farther than the law required to accommodate a patron? | Whereas Senator Moses, ef New Hampshire, has intré 


And whose spirits are not buoyed by the sight of “ our faithful | known as Senate joint resolution No. 84, which provides for a 35 pez 
tipi: 9 nless arehs ~« it ie iP av : . 9 cent raise over the present salary, to be paid to | postal employees 
postman,” unles pe rchance it is on the first day of the month? | on and after July 1, 1919, and up to July 1, 1920; and 


Of our whole postal system it has been most truthfully and | Whereas while this joint resolution does not restore us to prewar condi- 


beautifully said that it is a— | tions, which could only be accomplished by giving us a raise of at 
: least 60 per cent over our present ilary. still it would undoubtediv 
Messenger — P “ae a ! r | , P tary, ill i would ndoubtedly 

ao re eee love ; } afford the postal emptoyees relief: Therefore i 

oot al e e Ss 

Consoler of the lonely; " Resolved by the Central Federation of Labor of ©) land. Ohio, in 
é Bond of the scattered family ; | regular meeting assembled, this 20th day of August, That w on behalf 
Enlarger of the common life ; | of the postal employees, do indorse Senate joint re ition No. 84 and 


call upon the United States Senators from Ohio and the local Cor 
men to give this bill their hearty support and do all in their p 


Carrier of news and knowledge; 


tru y ) »¢£ ; s ve . 
Instrument of trade and industry ; | have it reported out favorably by the Committee on Post Offic =e 
Promoter of mutual acquaintance, | Post Roads: and | it f ther +, Ts . 
Of peace and good will, ost Roads, ang ve it further 
Aviso men and nations, Resolved, That we instruct the secretary of the Cleveland Federat 

of Labor to mail copies of these resolutions to United States & 


Mr. Speaker, I can not agree with Postmaster General Bur- | Harpinc and PomMereNe and Cengressmen EMERSON. Mooney, : nd 
leson that this increase should go only “ to the chosen few,” and | BABKA. 


that he should do the choosing. Neither can 1 agree with his Ropert C. He 


. ‘ > a Rosert NEIL 
first assistant, Mr. Koons, when he says, “To grant these un- We. LUSWELLYN 
reasonable increases would place upon the public an unjust | L. J. Martin 


burden,” nor when he says, “* There is no exigency in the Postal | In voting for this measure I do so in a hope that the commis- 
Service which would justify the proposed increases in salaries, | sion will speed up its work of investigation, and that the com- 
und therefore they do not have the approval! of this department.” | mittee will at a very early date report a bill that will do justice 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, in my opinion “these unreason- | to the postal employees. 
uble increases ” to which Mr. Koons refers are only “ unreason- 
ible’ because they are unreasonably small. I believe the stress | 
of the times. constitutes an exigency that justifies, and more 
than justifies, this.increase of $150 in the salaries of all postal aa 
employees. | ? i ; : 

The 10 per cent increase to fourth-class postmasters is all too | HON. M. CLYDE-KELLY. 
meager, but a half loaf is better than no bread at all, and we OF PENNSYLVANIA 
will serve our constituents better by passing this bill than to ee ee rae eee 
hold out for a larger increase and incur the displeasure of the 
l’ostmaster General and probably be confronted by a _presi- 
dential veto. 

[ shall eagerly look forward to the report of the special | Myr. KELLY of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I regret that this 
investigating committee, which I trust and believe will do full | measure providing for a flat increase of $150 a year for postal 
und permanent justice to all within a short time. | employees is brought before the House under a rule which pre- 

Meanwhile I know this great army of 41,000 clerks, 35,000 | vents amendment. The increase is inadequate in view of actual 
carriers, and tens of thousands of assistants and officers of the | conditions, and I would like to have the opportunity of urging 
fourth class will maintain the same high standard of efficiency | an increase more in keeping with the merits of these employees 
und patrietic service that they have upheld in the past, and will | of the Government and the fight which they are compelled to 
join hands with all other loyal American citizens in stabilizing | make in the attempt to make both ends meet. I shall vote for 
conditions and in helping us to determine a fair and just com- | this measure simply because it must be voted up or down ex- 
pensation for all. | actly as it has been reported, and not because it meets my idea 
of justice for the workers who make the American Postal Service 

swrmhesroa y . . Ic the greatest business institution in the world. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 3ut, Mr. Speaker, I am convinced that the real issue in the 
OF | Postal Service is not the question of wages. The real question 
H ON J OH N J B \ B kK \ | is: re What ase to be the ‘selations me Tweens emnyeey r and em 
LY s . i fi | ployee when the Government is the employer? 

OF OHIO, | Even more important than the question of compensation is the 
| right of postal employees to absolute security of employment 
'as long as they render efficient service, instead of bein 
mercy of officials who may act as judge, jury, and executioner. 
More important than wages is their right to collective action 

Mr. BABKA. Mr. Speaker, I deeply regret that the committee | jpn conferring with officials through accredited representatives 
has seen fit to report this bill in its present form. I regret, too, | of their own choosing on matters that affect their interest and 
the fact that they have deemed it necessary to present the bill | welfare. 
under a suspension of the rules, thereby precluding all amend- I believe that both of these r 
nents and throttling the voice of the membership of this House. | serve the Government of the 1 
There is no question in my mind that if the Members were per- | I believe the granting of them will mean increased efficiency, 
mitted to express their views and desires on this matter that | because it will mean increased self-confidence and self-respect 
full justice would be done the postal employees at this time | on the part of employees. It will act as a great encourager, for 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


In tue Hovse or Representatives, 


Wednesday, September 3, 1919. 





' 
at the 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


or 


Wednesday, September 3, 1919. 


I belong justly to those who 


Tnited]) States as their emplover. 





rather than the time-worn promise that this increase is only | there is no tonie like the knowledge of the possession of the 
temporary and that they can expect more when the matter is | rights of manhood and womanhood. 
roperly investigated by the commission. Investigated for what To provide for the granting of these rig! I have prepared 
purpose? Is investigation necessary to convince any fair-minded | and introduced House bill 5992, which is as follows 
nan that it is utterly impossible for a man who has a family | 4 pill providing for a United States Civil Ser Board of Ad 
to support to exist on the paltry salary now being paid the postal to constitute a_court of appe for employee 1 t ASS 
employees? Is there any class of employees anywhere in this SErVic’ 66 Sop. Uewen Syate 
ind whose qualifications are as high who receive so little in ae Board e. Peet ee ee a one 1 ; 
turn? Any of these men could earn far more in other pursuits. | president, one holding office during 
\lany of them have already resigned: others are doing so ever) holding office during the first t 
und accepting positions that pay them much more. on oe a rhe 1 
rhe result is that the service is being crippled and is in a very | $5,000 per annum. One member to 
deplorable condition now, and will so continue unless Congress | of the employees, one sh no ; 
akes up and gives these men adequate compensation so that | pe ees ne t oe 
he service can hold them. I am glad to add as a part of my | Sec. 2. That personal gries ol ( g 
remarks a resolution adopted by the Cleveland Federation of | pretati f salar] 3 and all ot ae a va 
Labor, which is as follows: a. io iled by ais tees of t emp es up to ling 
CLEVELAND, ON10, Aw t 191 official of the office urea div or de rti it coneerne 
Whereas during the past five years the cost of living has inc1 | more | if an agreement is not reached, the chairman otf | . - 
than S80 per cent; and ployees may refer the matter to tl f ex g 
Whereas letter carriers and other postal employees hay n] ived | zation of employees having jurisd - 
temporary increase of 25 per cent since 1907 ; and ‘or department concer dif ti ‘ 








9010 


mittee is approved by such executive officer, then the chief official of 
the office, bureau, or division concerned and the chief executive officer 
ganization concerned shall refer the matter, with all supporting 
papers, to the United States Civil Service Board of Adjustments, which 
eard shall promptiy hear and decide the case, giving due netice to the 
chief official of the office, bureau. division, or department and to the 
chiet officer of the organization concerned on the time set 
or hearing. The board shall have the power and authority to adminis- 
ter oaths, issue subpenas, examine witnesses, and do such other ad- 
ministrative acts as are necessary to enable them to effectively perform 
he functions prescribed, ineluding free and unrestricted access to all 
records of any office, bureau, division, or department of the Government 
ery e 


SEc, 


f the « 


executive 


That the 


month, and cventinue in 
Sec. 4. That, unless 


board shall meet regularly, at stated times each 
session until all matters before it are considered 
otherwise mutually agreed, all meetings of the 
board shall be held in the city of Washington : Provided, That the board 
hall have authority to empower one or more of its members to conduct 
hearings and pass upon controversies when properly submitted at any 


place designated by the board: Provided further, That such subdivision 
of the beard will not be authorized to make final decision. All decisions 
hall be made and approved by the entire board, as herein provided. 

Sec. 5. That should a vacancy occur in the board for any cause, such 
vacancy shall be immediately filled by the same appointive authority 
which made the original seclectior 


Civil 


c. 6 That no matter will be considered by the United States 
i the 


Service Board Adjustments officially referred to it 
nanner herein prescribed. 
Sec. 7. That in hearings before the United States Civil Service Board 
\djustments in matters properly submitted for its consideration, the 
, burean, division, or department concerned shall be represented by 
rson or may be designated by the chief official of said 


Ubiess 


in 


me ) sons as 
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organizations of postal employees so that it would be decided 
onee and for all that the 250,000 publie servants who have built 
up the Postal Service are entitled to a voice In the management, 

It seems to me a matter of simple justice that the accredited 
officials of postal organizations should have the right, in such 
capacity, to submit the views of the employees on matters closely 
affecting their welfare and interests. By such recognition, along 
the lines proposed in the bill I have introduced, only the cases 
clearly showing injustice would ever be brought to the court of 
appeals. The sense of fairness of any body of Americans, 
gathered in regular assembly, may be trusted to prevent ‘the 
flooding of such a board of adjustment with trifling matters 
which have no real foundation for appeal. 

The organizations of postal employees have justified their 
existence in the results already accomplished. Because they ars 
employed by the Government for the performance of an ubso- 
lutely essential service is no reason why the postal employees 
should be denied the fundamental rights of American citizens. 
But without organized effort and united action on their part 
they would have been permanently denied the right of petition 
to Congress, such denial having been ordered by two Presidents 
of the United States. 

In spite of these orders the postal employees were organized 
and determined to make an effort to have them rescinded. The 


| National Association of Post Office Clerks was organized in 1906 
| out of local associations which had been formed in seven citics— 


| Chicago, San Francisco, Milwaukee, Louisville, Nashville, Salt 


Lake City, and Muskogee. The first of these lecal associations 
was that organized in the Chicago post office in 1898 for the 
purpose of protesting against the postmaster’s arbitrary ruling 
that they must wear uniforms while on duty. This organization 
was successful in its purpose, and it merged with the others in 
the National Association of Post Office Clerks, which secured a 


| charter in the American Federation of Labor. 


fice, bureau, division, or department, and the employees shall be rep 

ented by such person or persons as may be designated by the chief 

flicer th rganization concerned. No employee shall bh« 
ié t ny loss in compensation or position unless the charges 
l ainst him are sustained by the commission 

S Tha ) each case an effort should be made to present a joint 

n statei nt of facts as to any controve rsies, but the beard is fully 

if «to require information in addition to the concrete statement | 
of facts, and may call upon the chief official of the office, bureau, division, 
or department concerned, or the chief executive officer of the organiza- 

n eoncerned, for additional evidence, either oral or written. 

Sec. 9. That al! decisions of the United States Civil Service Board of 
Adjustments shall be approved by a majority vote of all members of 
the board and shall be final 

Sec. 10. That the United States Civil Service Board of Adjustments 






hall keep a complete and accurate record of all matters submitted for 
its consideration and of all decisions made by the board, and shall make 
repert of its findings and submit recommendations relating to remedial 
legislation necessary to the welfare of the employees to the Congress of 
nited States on the first day of each regular session, 
. 11. That a report of all cases decided, including the decision, will 
be filed with the chief ofiicial of the office, bureau, division, or department 
neerned and with the chief executive officers of the organizations con- 





th 
PEt 


| eight-hour 


| Service Committee. 


erned 

Sec. 12. Thai sum sufficient to carry out the provisions of this act 

hereby appropriated, to be paid out of any money in the Treastry not | 
otherwise appropriated 

Sec, 13. That this act shal become effective upon the date of its 
approval, 

Mr. Speaker, here are the two proposals: First, to estal..ish a 


ourt of appeais for employees, and, second, to secure oificial | 


ecognition of the organizations of these employees. 


i do not believe that any person is good enough to be in- 
ed with autocratic power. No man should have absolute 


mastery over men placed under him by being able to act as 
jud jury, and executioner, and yet that is 


complainant, judage, 


oxactly what we have at present. Employees of long service 
may be reduced in salary or rank, suspended from duty, or 
dismissed from the service without in reality having a chance 


to defend themselves. 
In my own experience I have seen postal employees of many 
rvi l i on the most trivial grounds, which I 
have steod for a moment if they had been 
an partial tribunal. The officials higher up 
report of an inspector and no explanation availed. 


\ s’ Ser) e adisnil sed 
un sure would not 
reviewed by 


le epted the 


bili 


As matter ef fact, these employees never had their day in 
court—thev were adjudged guilty when the charges were made 
against them, 

Men like these appeal to Members of Congress, but individual 


able to handle such cases with 
creat degree of intimate knowledge of the inside work- 
ing methods departments. They should not be com- 
pelled to do so, for there should be a board of adjustment such 
as provided in my bill for the settlement of these cases. 

No department head should fear a review of his decision if 
he is fair and just. In fact, he should favor such a review, so 
that no dismissed employee could justly charge that he was 
not given a full and free hearing. 

Under the present system the mere whim of an official may 
result in the dismissal of a trained postal empleyee, who is 
then bereft of any future opportunity of working at the trade 
he has learned through long and arduous effert. It works out 
in a system blacklisting which is wide enough to prevent 
employment in this work in any part of the country. 

I maintain that such a situation is intolerable and should 
be remedied at the earliest moment possible. 

But I co still further than the desire to establish a court of 
ypeals for individual cases. I would officially recognize the 


Members of Congress are not 
any very 


of these 


Oi 


oY 


«ij 





In 1907 the organization urged a new classification law, which 
was passed by Congress. In 1912 they helped to secure the 
law with the one-day-in-seven provision. It was 
in that year also that the Executive orders were rescinded by 
affirmation of Congress. In 1909 an attempt had been made but 
was unsuccessful. In 1911 bills were introduced in both Houses 
providing that civil service employees should have the right of 
petition. Hearings were held before the Reform in the Civil 

James A. Emory and other representatives 
of the Manufacturers’ Association, then in the height of its 
power, violently protested against “ unionizing the Postal Serv- 
ice.” The committee refused to report out the measure and 
the Mulhall exposure in 19138 disclosed the fact that the Manu- 
facturers’ Association claimed this refusal as one of its 
tories.” 

However, in spite of this defeat, the advocates of this pro- 
vision continued their efforts and finally succeeded in placing 


“cs ta 
Vice 


it on the Post Office appropriation bill in January, 1912. It 
passed the House with but a single dissenting vote. This pro- 
vision was as follows: 

Provided, That membership in any society, organization, club, o1 
other form of organization of postal employees not affiliated with outsicd: 
organizations imposing an obligation or duty upon them to engage in 


any strike, or preposing to assist them in any strike against the United 
States, having for its objects, among ether things, improvements in the 
condition of labor of its members, including hours of labor and com- 
pensation therefor and leaves of absence, by any person or groups of 
persons in said Postal Service, or the presenting by any such persons 
or groups of persons of any grievance or grievances to the Congress 
or any Member thereof, shall not constitute or be cause for reduction 
in rank or compensation or removal of such person or persons from said 
service. The right of persons employed tn the etvil service of the 
United States, either individually or collectively, to petition Congress 
or any Member thereof or to furnish information to either House of 
Congress or to any committee or member thereof shall net be denied 
nor interfered with. 

There can be no question as to the justice of this provision of 
law. Every citizen of the United States has the right to petition 
Congress for the redress of grievances. The fact that a citizen 
is also a Government employee is not a reason for withholding 
that right; it is an added reason for seeing that he has it. To- 
day no one would oppose this assurance that postal employees 
are still American citizens. 

But the right of effective organization is still more important, 
No other class of Government employees needs organized effort 
more than the postal employees. They are largely dependent 
upon their jobs. After spending years in fitting themselves for 
their work they find that they are qualified for no other similar 
service. The years of study necessary to learn distribution 
schemes as post-office clerks, railway mail clerks, and letter 
carriers are of no value to employees except in the Postal Serv- 
ice itself. There is no competing service to use men of trained 
qualifications along these lines. Therefore the postal employee 
is a specialist, who is disasterously handicapped if thrown out 
of his position, 
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Now, men in this position are naturally conservative and little | The After-the-European-War Readjustment of Economic 
upt to fly off at a tangent. They will not ask impossible things, | Conditions and the High Cost of Living 
and they tend to bearing the ills they have rather than fly to F 
others that they know not of. When the postal employees ask 
consideration for any measure you may rest assured that their 
Clainis are founded in justice. The 10 years of a stationary com- 


' 

, 
pensation scale—from 1907 to 1917—while living prices ere | ’ ’ ' ’ 
souring skyward, testifies eloquently to their moderation. | H Q) N . ( H A R l, I » I: ° CUR K \ 


KXTENSION OF REMARKS 






, 
It is stated that recognition of their organizations means dan- OF CALIFO 1A 
ger of a strike. That “ strike” bogey is a ridiculous fabrication, | 
The fact is that these postal organizations are the best insurance In rae Houser or Represenratives, 
against a strike. Not a single strike or approach to it has ever Vonda) teml Mf 
occurred among organized postal workers. There have been two a ee 119 
altercations between postal employees and officials in American | 4" art yy Mr. Curry, of California, published in Ors 
hisiory. One was the refusal of the railway mail clerks on a | San Branciaco, Calif., Sept. 1, 1919 
North Dakota run to take up extra runs without increased pay. | The world is going through a mental, a moral, a politic ’ 
This was in 1911, when the railway mail clerks there were not | governmental, and an economic crisis. 
organized and could not give effective expression to their side of The crisis is due to many causes and was considered to 
the question. This trouble was finally settled by putting the | acute before the outbreak of the European war in 1914. 
blame for unjust orders on the general superintendent of rai The invention during the past 50 years of labor-saving ma- 


Wavy mail service. chinery for the farm and the shop and the application to indus- 
The other strike, so called, occurred in 1915 in the Fairmont | try and commerce of steam and electricity ought to have mad 
post office, when 25 clerks and carriers resigned because of the | living conditions easier for all of the people, but the invention 


dismissal of three fellow employees. These men were unor- | Came so rapidiy that their benefits were not equitably « 
canized and helpless. They used the last weapon and one which | tributed. 
has never been ordered by one of the organizations—the strike. | The patent laws and the corporation laws were enact 


Once the postal employees are efficiently organized and their | benefit the poor man and the inventor, but they have beer 
united efforts recognized as beneficial to themselves and the serv- | verted from their original purpose and the rich harvest of th 
ice, you will find that a safety valve has been established which benefits have been the greatest factor in the organization o 
will prevent the occurrence of even such local sporadic outbursts. | trusts and monopolies. 

Mr. Speaker, American public sentiment, molded in the fire When cold storage was invented it was hailed as a boon 1 
of the World War, has come to the decision that workers in any | the consuming public, as it was stated that it would equali 
industry can not secure justice by acting as individuals. There | downward the cost of perishable foodstuffs throughout the year. 
can be no equality of contract between one man and a mighty | The result has been the exact opposite, and the cold-storag 
corporation. The Paris peace conference was forced to recog- | plants have enabled the packers and perishable-food mai 











' ail 
nize this world-wide fact by the incorporation of a section guar- tors to maintain exorbitantly high prices throughout the 
anteeing the right of employees to organize. The War Labor | Hon. E. C. Hutrcentnson, of N Jersey, has introduced 
Board decreed collective bargaining as the most efi ient method in Cone ress limit ing the tims peri shi bl fi oaustull Mik } 
of securing results in a time of crisis. tained in cold storage to 10 consecutive months. I hope the « 
The Chief of Ordnance shortly after the declaration of war | mittee will report the bill favorably with possibly a few 1 
against Germany issued the following order dealing with “ Nego- | amendments. If it should be reported favorably, it will, i: 
tigations between employers and employees ”’: probability, be enacted into 1: Congress has ¢ | the 1 
, . . : } MPepartment ell i eOxXce iply o I ‘ 
fhe need of preserving and creating methods of joint nm | 1 a a . 
ety n employers and groups of employees is especially g1 the | foodstuffs 
light of the critical points of controversy which may » in Of course, the wir ij ‘esponsible f£ f ‘ mable and 
the present. Existing channels should be preserved and new oO! | on ethic tnflatiar 1 Gia ap uivedt rey Pf , : : 
opened, if required, to provide easier access for discussion betw | ee a Ne Tee”, San ee MERE, Sees 
employer and his employees on controversial points | the Federal reserve act, th Peder: ve bani carrica 
vad — : toa= | £1,000,000,000 worth of trade : tam based on the then value 
rhe report of the United States Department of Labo or LoLé of raw. manufactured nd ot] ~ ee” ‘ T! ‘ . 
. - ¥, hi ili I MI, chil OLACT PrOaucits hlil aus a ribai 
nizined this tremendously important statement : endl P tead ' a ai 
: }; AMOount of trade acceptances In normal times at normal valu 
Whenever employers enter into negotiations with orga: ’ i tion. To-day the Federal reserve banks are « rving S$5.500 


nees are almost always adjusted satisfactorily. 


' 


000.000 worth of trade acceptances at inflated war-time prices 





The spirit of democracy has touched industry, and forward- | These should be and undoubtedly will be liquidated graduall 
ooking employers in private business are recognizing that the | though as rapidly as possible to avoid financial troubl 
rkers are partners in production and have a right to consid addition to the trade acceptances currency is issued at tl 
eration in the management. | of $3 of currency for $1 of gold reserve. The Secretary of 
Shall the lost Office Department, the American Government, Treasury should gradually reduce the currency inflation to a 
e employer, continue to enforce the outworn status, that | reasonable and healthy basis. Gold and-silver are being retired 
0 bitrary master and helpless servant, im these days of | from circulation. More than $100,900,000—silver dolla 
joicing over a victory which was to make democracy safe | been melted and the bullien sent to India during the p: 
und the world? years At present the American dollar has about one-half 
| will net believe it. I have firm confidence that the Ameri- | purchasing pewer it had in 1914. Of course, the bank: 
can people will insist that postal employees and all other Gov- | if possible, maintain the present high cost of commod 
ent employees are more than mere cogs in the machine; | the trade acceptances they hold are liquidated 
they are Americans who have every American right, and The towering of the high cost of living is : 


includes the right to security of employment, based on 


| sity. Mr. Lee, one of the four representatives of 
cy, a fair trial on every charge of misconduct, and organi- ‘ t 


| brotherhood, told a Senate committee tl! 








| 
recognized and encouraged, for the purpos f protec- creasing wages and salaries alone would ne 
nd the promotion of every worthy purpose. |} cost of living, and he is undoubtedly y 
nk and fair recognition of these rights by Congress will | always anticipate a wage raise and 
0 eliminate fear and doubt and prejudice and inefficiency. accordingly. Our system of distribution tl I 
ch a plan there is no tyranny, no force, no threat. Instead ing must be changed. The farmer, the pac] 
is mutual understanding and cooperation. Employees | and the retailer charge the high of | : f 
ed together are strengthened, but they thrive only as they | labor and to the war, and to freight rate I ng frei; 
ice the interests of the service. When they understand | rates and fares certainly will not « cost of living. 
square deal is assured them and that cooperation among | Increasing the number of frei “ato il 
selves is encouraged instead of denounced, they will spread | help seme. The cost of distri of f prod Was! 
ie ndvantages of mutual interest through every part of the | ington, D. C., is from 100 per cent to 090 p nt more th 
<reat institution of which they area part. Industry, apprecia- | farmer receives for it. Beef ranges in price from 20 cents to : 
tion, and good feeling are universally recognized attributes of | cents per pound retail, which is abeut 100 per cent prof Onion 
elliciency. They will all be demonstrated when the Government sell for 20 cents per pound ; the farmer gets 5 cel per pound 
of the Untted States, which should be the model employer of the | Potatoes range from $3.50 to $5 per bushel and the farmer rv 
world, extends its hand to its own employees and bids the eeives from $1.50 to $2 per bushel for them, and the farm 


4 


i 
} 
unite their efforts for justice and the common good. | receive from 50 to 75 per cent of the retail pri f butter and 
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clothes than it costs to produce them, but the percentage of profit 
at the present time is unreasonably exorbitant. 

Never before has there been such quantity of food products 
in granaries and cold storage in the United States as there is 
at the present time, and the prices are higher than they were 
at the close of the war. In Europe, outside of Russia and the 
Central Powers, the cost of food and clothing has materially 
decreased since November 11, 1918; and even in Germany the 
price of food has recently materially decreased. 

Congressman MArtTIN B. Mappen, of Illinois, and Senator 
JAMES A. REED, Missouri, are engaged in drafting an 
identical bill to be introduced in both Houses, placing an em- 
bargo upon the exportation of all foodstuffs until the American 


ot 





public shall have been supplied with American products at a 
reasonable price that shall be at least as low as they are sold 
for in Great Britain and France. A propaganda has already 
been started against the proposed bill, on the ground that it 
would star Europe. Of course, it would hot, but it would 


force prices Gown, and after America had been supplied at a 
fair profit the surplus could be shipped and sold abroad. 
Conserving food was necessary during the war. But Hoover 
was hysterical. His system of food control resulted in decreas- 
ing the ZA port sand increasing prices in hotels and restau- 
rants ana SKVrocks ting the cost of foodstulfs to the householder. 
Durin e last session of Congress we appropriated $100,- 
000,000 to feed the starving people of Europe. That amount 
was used purchase American foodstuffs in France and 
England that e French und English Governments would not 
buy because they could purchase much cheaper from Argentina, 
Australia (| other countries that could not sell their products 
during the wal The American foodstuffs bought by Hoover 
in France and England were sold and distributed to some of 


the hungry in Europe, including Germans, which was justifiable 





the commerce clause 
h says, “Congress shall have power 


nm he lk | I" 
il " ti aiaael 


of the Constitution, 
‘ to regulate 


commerce with foreign nations and among the several States.” 
Under this section the Supreme Court has held that the au- 
thority Federal Government has almost absolute control 


interstate and foreign commerce. The 


mnnaht 1 lar ¢f 
brought under t 


first great 
his provision was against the Northern Securi- 
ir KNox, who was at that time the 


case 


sago by Senat 


United St s Attorney General. The Government won the case. 
The executive officers of the Government have ample authority 
nder existing law to stop profiteering. Congress, however, will 
the near future amplify and extend that authority. 

Much the high cost during the war and to the present time 

1 our « t vas due to the taking of 5,000,000 men out of 
produc rs and placing them in the Army; to the 
Imos yppage of peace-time manufacturing industry, 
rd tl isage of the plants for war purposes; and to the neces- 
sity Isly crea z our farm products for export to 
and use by the Allies, as well as by our own Army and 
Navy. I had not been that the American women rose to 
the ’ rked in office, field, and factory it could 
Th ead tment of economic conditions from a war-time 
to a] s ill affect adversely to a less extent our people 
lan the peo] of any other nation in the world. This will be 
due, in pi t r wonderful wealth and resources that will 
make ess d for the United States to carry, pay interest 
‘ late its war debt than any other country. But the 
p the kind and character of our American 
l ( people are God-fearing, honest, intelligent, 

’ progressive, courageous, and patriotic, and know 


ional and international problems of our own in 





h est of our own people in a manner just to others as 
we s to ourselves, and still refuse to enter into entangling 

es wi Kurope that would pledge us to go to war in 
1q ations jn which we have no personal in- 


under the recumstances, uS was the fixing by the President 
of a minimum price of $2.26 per bushel on wheat. These were, 
however, ade necessary by errors of judgment, and have 
resulted in wheat selling in Chicago this week for $3 per |} 
bushel wh was selling in Liverpool at $1.37. 

The Government should keep its contract with the farmers, 
but the Federal Treasury and not the American consumer of 
bread should ind the loss of the billion dollars entailed by 
t! l There is no reason except the guaranty to 
the farmers (| profiteering by middlemen for bread to be sold 

more tl » cents loaf, and it should be sold at that price, 
though it | cost the Government about $1,000,000,000. But the 
Govern! hould never again guarantee prices on commodities. 

Sr ‘ food should be stopped. Exchanges and 

s © should be placed under Federal control. This 
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eggs. Of course, the consumer must pay more for food and | terest or right to interfere and on the side that might be 


| 





——=s, 


in 
the wrong. King Solomon was a wise man, and he said, * He 
that passeth by and meddleth with strife that belongeth not to 
him is like one who taketh a dog by the ears.” It is easy to 
take hold of a dog by the ears, but it is hard to let go, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


GOODY KOONTZ. 


VIRGINIA, 


Y y ‘ ‘ 
HON. WELLS 

OF WEST 
In roe Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 

Thursday, September 4, 1919, 


additional compensation for 
extraordinary and unusual 


On House joint resolution 
employees of the Postal 
conditions prevail, 


Mr. GOODYKOONTZ. 


151, to provide 
Service where 


Mr, Speaker, I came (o Congress wit! 


| the avowed intention of voting at every opportunity for econom 








and retrenchment, but I do not consider it economical to the 
Government or just to the employees in the Postal Service to 
hold them down to a wage that is being paid in an inflated cur- 
rency that will purchase or pay for only one-third of the goo 
or rent that it would have purchased or paid for in 18% 
am firm in the conviction that the solution of the problem + 
high cost of living lies in the reduction of the volume of pap: 
money issued by the regional reserve banks of the Govern- 
ment and now in cireulation. Unless these Government ba 
stop their printing presses our money will be no better 1! 
was the old-time greenback or the Confederate money nea 
end of the Civil War. 

The object of Congress in creating the reserve system 
make the currency elastic by allowing the volume of it to 


pand and contract according to the lawful requirement 
trade and business. It was said that at certain periods, 
for instance, crop gathering and moving time, when lots o 


labor was required and much money needed with which to | 
the laborers, that the reserve banks would issue additio 
currency to meet the abnormal demand, but that when 
exigency had passed the currency would be called in and xr 
from circulation. 

There is now a large inflation of the currency. 

It has expanded but refuses to contract to nornial. 

Its elasticity is too much in the direction of increase ra 
than of decrease, with the result that the purchasing poy 
the dollar has been severely weakened, and this to the 
ment of every wage earner and salaried man in the land 
remedy lies in the hands of the officials of the reserve b 
now being operated under the supervision of the Secreta 
the Treasury. For many years I have been president 
national bank, and I think I know what I am talking abo 

I will cheerfully vote for this measure as an act of si 
justice to the clerks, postmasters, carriers, and others, } | 
regret that the raises are not more substantial. I unders 
that the increases are intended to be effective as of Jul 
1919, and to cover the fiseal year, and that ad interim the « 
mission now investigating the subject will report a bill fi 
a fair and reasonable compensation for these employees. 

I hope that the commission will be more liberal than the 
mittee that has had the resolution under consideration a 
the rule provided that has precluded us from offering an 
ments on the floor of the House. 


Increased Compensation of Postal Employces. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SCOTT FERRIS, 


OF OKLAIOMA 


In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, Septembe) 3, 1919. 


Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Speaker, there 41,000 
and 35,000 rural carriers and tens of thousands of assis 
clerks and postmasters of the fourth class who, under the pres 
ent high cost of living, are entitled to an increased wage. They 
are not only entitled to it now but they have been entitled to if 
for a long time—they are not only asking for it now but they 
have been asking for it for a long time. Wages of employees 
in private employment haye been ‘ er and overt 


postal eler 
al 


are 







increased 0 

















] 
again. Still the 
allowed to remain at a standstill. 

Those with less forbearance than the rest have resigned and 
gone into other pursuits, thereby crippling the service and de- 
nying the Government the opportunity to have experienced and 
trained men and women to transact its business. Others 
anxious to serve their Government, anxious to do their full | 
duty, anxious to remain at their posts, have been struggling | 
and striving to get along, hoping that a tardy Congress would | 
come to their aid and make conditions bearable for them. 

The committee has reported this bill under a rule which | 
stipulates against all amendments; in other words, we must | 
take it as it is or lose it all. For me and for mine, I am sorry 
that we suffer such a handicap in doing the thing that ought 
to be done. For me and mine, I think the matter of the postal | 
clerks’ and carriers’ salaries ought to be finally disposed of now. 
for me and mine, I believe these salaries ought to be increased, 
so there will be no more resignations, so that the people in the 
Government service may not have to suffer humiliation in an 
effort to get along on the meager salaries paid them by their 
Government 

This bill provide s for a flat increase of $150 a year to each | 
of these clerks and carriers, and allows a 10 per cent increase | 
to all fourth-class postmasters. I feel perfectly sure this} 
increase is totally inadequate for the fourth-class postmasters, 
and I feel sure that the flat increase of $150 to the other 
employees is not commensurate with the 
living. 

We are told that a commission is soon to report, and that wi 
will then have light on this entire matter and be enabled to } 
determine just what increases they are entitled to. That is} 
all very well. I am in favor of such a course, with this ex: | 

| 


salaries of the postal employees hav 


increased cé of 


ception: I am not in favor of having the postal employees 
wait and be inadequately paid pending the decision of a 
comission which must of necessity move with great delibera 


Llon 


The increase should be granted arbitrarily and readjustments 
umediately follow the report of the commission. 

There are always those who oppose adequate salaries for 
faithful and efficient Government employees. I have never in} 
past adopted that view. I shall not adopt it now. I shall 


not adopt it in the future. I believe in adequate salaries and 


hen exacting the highest efficiency from the employees. The } 
public demands service, and it does not desire a great Govy- | 
ernment like this one to quibble, to haggle, and beat down | 
the necessary, prudent, and adequate salaries of efficient and | 
1| employees, upon whom such important public service | 
I am not content with what is being done here to-day It 
should be more. The employees will not be content. They feel | 
keenly the need of a larger increase. Let us, therefore, await } 
ith forbearance the report of the commission, but let us 
iSsten the report in every conceivable way, to the end that 
hese efficient postal employees may not be forced out of the | 
ervice and have the Government lose the benefit of their years | 
perience and their real efficiency. 
j 
j 


Increased Compensation for Postal Employees. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM W.HASTINGS, 
OF OKLAHOMA 
In rue House or REepPreseENTATIVE: 


Thursda 


Vv. Septen her ,. LOT! 


HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, the 
ninent are of the very highest type. 
efficient. They perform 
have not been sufficiently 


postal employ: of 
They are trustwort!l 
exceedingly important duties 


recognized in the way of in- 


eased Compensation. I am heartily in favor of the joi 
and am glad to give it my support { favor a great 
e, but as this resolution has come der a suspen 
rules, we must accept it unamended. I am su 


reases will be welcomed by the postal employes 
recognition, at least, of their claims for more pay 


measure increases the compensation of assistant pos 


at first and secon l class post offic es, Spec ial clerks, 
at first and second class post office, letter carriers in the | 
Delivers 





service, rural carriers, carriers in the village 
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rhe compensation of fourth-class postmasters is ed 
per cent of the amount that they now rees { «do thi 
this is enough, but under the rules of the Hous i th 
circumstances under which this joint resolution 1 ii hefor 
us, no amendment is in order, and. there I « not of 
an amendment to increase tl Mat of tl e 
inadequate compensation. I favor a sm: flat nsatic 
with a percentage of cancellation ove tha 

} class postmasters. 

Because this resolution does partial justice, b 
vides for some increase, and because it is made ef fy 
July 1, 1919, I am glad to voie for the resolution horiz 
this additional compensation, expressing the hop al 
Senate will have an opportunity to amend the joint res 
and correet certain inequalities. In that event I shall be g 
to vote to concur in making reasonable additional 
The joint resolution is as follows: 

That because of the unusual conditions which n xist 
pensation provided for in the act entitled “An t making appropri 
tions for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending Jun 
1920,” approved February 28, 1919, for sistant postmasters at f 
and second class post oflices, inspectors, supervisory officials 
division headquarters, special clerks, clerks at first and s¢ 
post offices, and letter carriers in t) city-deliv I 
mechanics, and skilled laborers, watchmen, messengers a! 
railway postal clerk rural letter riers, carriers in tl 
delivery service, and postmasters third clas li be i 
$150 per annum, except that no Li lass postmasters shall receiv 
more than $2,000 per annum, and that the compensation of fourt 
class postmasters shall be increased 10 per cent of the amount 1 
authorized by law, except that no fourth-class postmast h I 
more than $1,000 per annum That the above-men l cr 
shall be effective from July 1, 1919. And that subst » i porar 
and auxiliary clerks at first and second class post office rd stitu 
temporary, and auxiliary leiter irriers in ft! cit f i 
shall be paid during the remainder the fis ‘ g Ju 
1920, at the rate of GO nts per ir for each hot 
formed. 

Sec. 2. That in ord io provide for the increased ompel 
herein authorized, so much as fs necessary is hereby appropriated 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, t sap 
ment the amounts authorized for h empl in 1 ntith 
“An act making appropriations for t service of..t Post Office D 
partment for the fiscal year ending J A 19 
pm ; yproved Febr oe 1919 

Increase of Pay for Postal Employces. 
" 7 —- EE 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
? ‘ > > y > _ 
HON. CLARK BURDICK 
oO] Rir~opyd ISLAND 
, ' 1? -uY 
Ix raz House or Represent ES 
] , . 
ii tp Can ie 

Mr. BURDICK Mr. Speaker, | ere 
resolution comes betors to<lay in such a \ \ 
either vote for th wil 0 small increase of Dp ) 
employees or vote ag 1inst any in “4 Und the } ] 
cedure of the House we are not per (ted to I o 
in any way. 

I shall, therefor f ition 
feel that we are not doing what 1 r 
it should do for the employees of ft Pe Si 

We all know that fl employer of tl P - 

SILLOD ret I nusual i at } 4 
pers rane d iformly od nat Wwe 
their services are required d: and d out, i 
in storn We al now that f y py positi f 
of ¢g ent cs onsibili ( rit \ 
they prove faithful 

TT) yostal sys of 

Oo! é the Gy 
phase dey ( [t sl 
viewed as 2 mon ing ins 

We a KI th 10 I t t 
ployees have been st unbe bl 
o 
« sfied « ‘ ] } em] { 
sO re ; = h j I { 
ultimate vindieation t 
tirely long before 1 

And so in voting to- i ‘ | 
with the hope that i ! 
commission now engaged I | r 
Office Department t he « t ( é 
nlov are une a 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HALVOR STEENERSON, 


OF MINNESOTA, 


Hor St 


IN THE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Voned 1? Cpe pale S. Botte 

Mr. STHENERSON Mr. Speaker, in the 36 years that have 
elapsed since the enactment of the civil-service law it has been 
demonstrated that so long the appointment of the 1nembers 
of the Civil Service Commission rests with the President. the 
commissioners can not be entirely free from partisan politics 
and undue executive influence The Postmaster General has 
in this and in previous administrations been the chief politician 
and dispenser of patronage, and Mr. Burleson has fully demon- 
strated that the Civil Service Commission must be subservient 
fo party or the members must resign. 

nt 


fhe sxetivities of the Federal Governmen have been so enor 


mously extended and broadened in late years that the civil list 
of office holders now runs into the millions, the Post Office 
lone controlling more than 300,000 places. Honest and impar 


al administration of the civil-service law by a commission in- 
dependent of executive power has, therefore, become a matter 
of vital interest to the whole people, and it is absolutely ne 
essary if o resent form of government is to endure 
The cons itionality of the proposed amendment of the civil 
service ] s expressed i ihe following language quoted 
from Artic fl, section Y. of the Constitution of the United 
States 
But e Congress nav by law vest the appointment 
such inferior ollicers, as they think proper, in the President 
ilone, in »courts of law, or in ithe heads of departments,” 
The bill which I have prepared and introduced follows: 
\ bill to amend an act entitled “An act io regulate and improve 
the civil ryi of the Wnited States’ annroved January 
1¢ Re 
Wherean eet Tirem j ot TY Dy ihperl ‘) il (ivi 
“i ‘ (‘onmumission appears too ob 
nee with their official duties : ane 
Whereas Charles Mills Galloway makes 1 ollo 
ouncement in the press, to wit: 
My esignation was forced because 1 ould ho 0O- 
ith Postmaster General Burleson in debauching th 
vil service and making a sham of the merit system Herman 
V. Craven, the Republican member, and I, a Democrat, were 
sted from the commission because we were net willing that 
i@ commission should be a mere adjunct of the Vost Office 
Department and subservient to it, especially with reference 
o the examinations for presidential postmusters under the 
Kkxecutive order of March 31, 1917. 
\ very recent example of Mr. Burleson’s conduct is fur- 


ished by to this order, which now 


his proposed amendment 


awaits the signature of the President. The existing order 
provide that the eligible with the highest standing shall be 
ominated. A large number of nominations have been held 
up, many of them for a long time, evidently in anticipation 


of this amendment, which will enable Mr. Burleson in many 
cases to deprive those standing highest in these examinations 
of the nominations to which they are already entitled. Among 


Lhe post offices affected by the amendment are those of Boston, 
Mass., and Newark, N. J. 

‘kurthermore, a short time ago the commission ubani- 
mously recommended that tl President appoint as chief 
examiner an employee of the commission who is far better 


qualified for this position than any other person of whom the 


ominission has knowledge. But the Postmaster General de- 
sires that the position be filled by wther person of his own 
<election 
And 
* Whereas it has become evident ti so long as the appoint- 
ment of the members of the Civil Service Commission resis 
with the President, they are not likely to be able to remain 
free from partisan political bias and influence ; and 


“ Whereas Article II, section 2, of the Constitution of the United 
States, after authorizing the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, to appoint judges of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States, provides as follows, to wit: 

‘But the Congress may by law vest the appointment of such 

inferior officers, as they think proper, in the President alone, 

in the courts of in the heads of departments:’ Now, 
therefore, 


law, or 
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‘Be it enacted, etc., That section 1 of the act entitled ‘An act 
to regulate and improve the civil service of the United States.’ 
approved January 16, 1885, be, and the same is hereby, amended 
so as to read as follows: 

* That the Supreme Court of the United States is hereby 
thorized to appoint three persons, more than two of whon 
shall be adherents of the same politival party, as Civil Servic 
, and said thre shall constituts 
the United States Civil Service Commission, and said commis 
sioners shall hold ho other official place under the United Stat« 
The Supreme Court of the United States may remove any co 
and any vacancy in the position of commission: 
filled in the same manner as the original appointine 
commissioners shall receive 2 salary of $10,000 )» 

: And of said commissioners shall be paid his nec 
sary traveling expenses incurred in the discharge of his duty 
The sum of $10,000 is hereby appropriated, o1 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the Supreme Court tire United States to institut: 


bial 


commissioners 


missioner, 
shall he 
‘Lhe 

year. 


each 
ench 


commissioner. 
of sy 
enable 


proper inquiry and make the necessary preparation for the cai 

ing out of this net. 

The announcement of Charles Mills Galloway, above refe) 
1a), published in the Washineto Post vesterday (Sept 7 Loy! 
follows: 

OUSTED RY LURLESON C*1\ SERV CILEF GALLOWAY BLAMES I] 
MASTER GENERAI RETIRES TO-DAY BY REQUEST—SAYS He Rert 
rO COOPERATR iN MAKING SHAM OF MERIT SyYsSTEM ’’—Com 
SIONER UPON RETIREMENT ISSUES STATEMENT DECLARING HE AND HH 
(‘OLLEAGUE, HERMAN W. CRAV) REPUBLICAN, WERE Forci © 
BECAUSE OF UNWILLINGNESS TO “ DEBAUCH SBRVICE.”’ 


retires from the Civil Service ( 
to-day, his resignation having been asked for by 1 
President and tendered to take September 7, and 2 
cepted at once. Mr. Galloway in an authorized statement s; 
was forced because he would not cooperate 
surleson ‘in debauching the civil s 

of the merit system.’ 

Civil Service Commissioner Gallowa 

an campaign actively inaugurated in }\ 


“Charles Mills Galloway 
Mission 


effect 


his resignation 
Postmaster General 
2nd making a sham 

“The retirement 
the closing 


oO} 


incident of 


rnary last by the Postmaster General, according to the poi: 
view of the commissioner, to make the civil-service syste 
the country a mere appendage of the Post Office Departm: 
ION DATES BAC! O 1917 
‘The elfort to get rid of Galloway began simultaneous!) 


proposals cmanuting from the Post Office Department to ame 
the Executive order of March 31, 1917, covering the exar 
tions of candidates for presidental postmasters. 

“This amendment, it is said, was intended to avoid th 
agreeable duty of appointing as postmasters the candidates 
received the highest ratings after examination, regardless 
their political affiliation. Up to the time this amendment 
put forth merit pure and simple, as disclosed by the ex: 
tions, had been the policy of the Civil Service Commission 

‘Under the proposed amendment, adroitly worded and 
pared at the Post Office Department, two clauses were svu 


io be inserted in the Exeeutive order that struck at the 
vitals of the merit system. One provided that the nomin 
should go to the eandidate having the highest rating 


appointment could not be tilled by promotion.’ 


L\NOTLIIER PROPOSED CLAT Be 


The other new clause provided that as a condition res 
io appointment the candidate have resided withi 
delivery of such office for two years preceding the vacancy 

“Both of these changes were in the interest of candid 
who were backed by the postal authorities in Washington 
enabled the depariment in the one case to make promotions 
political reasons regardless of the result of examinations 
in the other to eliminate an ‘ objectionable’ candidate « 


"must 


sround of so-called * nonresidence.’ 

‘Commissioner Galloway said yesterday that it had a 
been his aim to administer the Executive order in accord 
with the law. He said he had sworn to administer the 


service system necording to the civil-service law and had 
sistently opposed any attempt to bring it into disrepute 


LOWAY 


OPPOSED BY 


* Efforis have the order amended at the instance 0 

commission was opposed by Mr. Galloway and his former 
league, Mr. Craven, whose resignation was demanded and 

dered some months ago, because it was retroactive and becs 
they did not believe the commission should take the initia 
in making such a vital change in the administration of 
merit system. It wouid have put them in the attitude of reco! 
mending changes that weuld enable the Post Office Departne 
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(io make an appointment of some one other than the person who | 
tlready had obtained the highest rating. 
“Tt has been commonly reported that for months before his 
retirement Chairman John A. Mclihenny, of the Civil S« rvice | 
Commission, had been following the suggestions of the Lost 
Office Department and going counter to the wishes of his col- | 
leagues on the commission in the matter of rating papers and 


WP ; ; : ! 
submitting recommendations for appointment to the Post Office | 
Department, 

REFORM LEAGUE TOOK ACTION. | 

‘ . ° ° ' 

“So tlagrant did this action become and so violent was the } 


mangling of the merit system that the National Civil Service 
Reform League in the fall of 1917 had a conference with the 
President, at which they explained these alleged infractions of 
the administration of the merit system and urged the separa- 
tion of Chairman MeIthenny from the commission. 

“ Officials of the league say the President promised them that 
McIthenny should go as soon as he was able to find a proper 
intn to take his place. But, according to report, MeIihenny 
ontinued to work with Burleson in carrying out the Executive 
rder as interpreted by the Post Office Department, and was 
finally promoted by being made financial adviser to the Govern- 
nent of Haiti at a very substantial increase in salary. 

“Commissioners Craven and Galloway were opposed to 
orm of examination held under the Executive order, but when 

Was upproved by the President they set out to administer it 
honestly and fairly, but it is claimed that Postmaster General 
Burleson constantly interfered in this commendable program. 


Lie 


rook IT TO PRESIDENT 
Iriction between the Postmaster General and the two Civii 
Commissioners, after the promotion of MclIlhenny, be- 
caume so sharp that the Postmaster General is supposed to have | 
nade it an issue with the President. At any rate, on February 
28 last. while the President was in VDaris, 
the resignation of both members of the commission. 
Commissioner Craven tendered his and it © 
take effect March 15. Senatorial protests ugainst the proposed 
immary action against Galloway held up Executive action 
ith respect to his resignation, and it was not tendered. 
‘Early in last month, however, indications became ‘apparent 
hat the Postmaster General was restive under the persistent 
efusal of Galloway to deviate from the administration of the 


Service 


demand cenme for 


ms uct epted Lo 


vil service in accord with the law and the literal text of the 
Kxecutive order, 
LIMAX CAME FEW DAYS 4 
‘It is assumed that the matter was again taken up with the 


resident by Mr. Burleson. A few days ago Conmissioner Gal- 
loway was given his option of ‘ voluntarily resigning’ if he did | 
within a reasonable time. This naturally carried with it the 
at that if he did noi do so he would be dismissed. Mr. Gal- 
realizing that Mr. Burleson still was all powerful at the 
tite House, accepted the inevitable situation and tendered his 
vnation to take effect to-day. There were no exchanges of 
mplimentary letters as is customary, but the acceptance of the 
signation came quickly. 
It was said last night that a score of prominent postmaster 


NAY, 


f 






+ under present Democratic rule, is too low to raise 
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highest in these examinations of the nominatio io hic! 
jare already entitled. Among the j oflices affected by 
amendment are those of Boston, Mass., and Newark, N. J 
‘Furthermore, a short time ago the commission wnat 
| recommended that the President appoint as chief examine 
employee of the cominission who is far better qualified 
position than any other person of hom tl minal 
knowledge. But the Postmasier General desires t] 
tion be filled by another person of his o 


diraft Versus Postal Salaries. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


I 


HON. CHARLES J. THOMPSON 


OF OILIO 


IN roe House or Rerresenrarives 
Thursdau, September 4, 1912 

Mr. TILOMPSON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, having been for man 
years connected with the Posial Service, I, of course, sympathi 
vith the postal employees throughout the Union in t) 
wrestling match with old Gen. Hy C. Living. He is a mervil 
extortionist and a high-handed profiteer. 

Phe postal clerk, the salaried man everywhere, th 


housewife struggling to make beth ends meet, possibly neithe 
has observed that perhaps one of the prime secrets of the hig 
cost of living is excessive taxation of people. The tu 
sufficient 


the fi 
enue to conduct the Government. 
crats preached the doctrine of the “robber tariff” and { 
tariff is a tax,’ and substituted incomie-tax 
ment to the Federal Constitution as a revenue producer. 


lor reneral 


ious 


for it the amen 


Asid 


from constitutional income taxes, the people are burdened 
almost to death with Federal and State corporation taxes 
county taxes, and so ferth. When John D. Rockefeller has to 
pay his millions of income and corporation taxes he raises 1) 
price of gasoline and other commodities and charges it bac! 
the people, and the people pay it; and as it is with him wi 
others like him, so it is ad infinitim, world without end Line 
And up goes the cost of living. 

I well remember that way back in the good old days of 1898 
when I was a posimaster, I established the first rural route 
in northwestern Ohio and myself appointed the first rum 
carriers, sending their names to the Post Oflice Departmen: 
Washington for confirmation. They received the prince! 
salary of $300 each per annum. For 17 years thereafter I as 
sisted the rural carrier system to grow and develop. 01 
season I traveled 400 miles by horse and buggy with a rura 
agent within the confines of my county of Defiance, Ohi: 
assisting to “ lay out” county service. At that time merchant 


MED 


the Demo 


‘ 


i 


bitterly opposed rural free delivery establishment on the theo: 


: : , that it would not bring the farmers to town “after the 
uinations have been held up until obstacles could be removed | mail,” and that, as a consequence, the retail business of | 
would enable the Post < fice Departinent io * pick the } »nerchants would necessarily be curtailed, with detriment 
per men, regardless of the famous Executive order putting al} their general receipts. I believe that history discloses 
offices under the cloak of a competitive civil-service examina- | invariably every progressive movement meets opposition 
Che two most important offices are at Boston, Mass., and | ¢jmes bitter. Despite meticulous opposition, howev 
ark, N. J. Now that Commissioner Galloway has gone, these the policy of the Post Office Department during the udministr 
nations probably will soon be sent to the Senate. tions of McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft, under which I s 
WILL PRACTICE LAW HERE. to build up the service—not primarily as a money 
Mr. Galloway said last night that he intended to practice | institution or a “hard-beiled” affair, but rathes 1 just 
in this city. His authorized announcement is as follows: |} tion whose first and last word was efliciency and a living w 
‘My resignation was forced because I would not cooperate | to postal employees. At the incipiency of the rural service 
! Postmaster General Burleson in debauching the civil serv- | patrons of our three original rural rout it Defiance, O} 
nd making a sham of the merit system. Herman W. Craven, | took up collections and furnished cash to assist rural mail 
Republican member, and I, a Democrat, were ousted from | riers to purchase mail wagous » protect { xpedit 
commission because we were not willing that the comuis- delivery of the mail. As the sei developer rie 
should be a mere adjunct of the Post Office Department and gradually increased, until to-da; it ‘ 
‘vient to it, especially with reference to examinations for | 24-mile standard reute $1,200 p 
dential postmasters under the Executive order of March 31, per annum, or 400 per cent increase In 21 y« I 
‘ } delusion in rural communities that a 
NOMINATIONS HELD UP. } from the United States Governm 
\ very recent example of Mr. Burleson’s conduct is furnished | cordingly all sorts of demands . le 
S proposed amendment to this order, which now awaits the | from the postmaster down the li! I 
ture of the President. The existing order provides that the | the disadvantage of inaintaining equi} ( 
ible with the highest standing shall be nominated. <A large | and feed, repairs, and so forth, | ' 
ber of nominations have been held up, many of them for a | $400 per annum fs not a fa 5 u 
time, evidently in anticipation of this amendment, which will | and this added to the high ¢ ) 
l Mr. Burleson in Inmany cases to deprive those standing | ¢: rrier’s job look like a get 
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over, the pareel-post system, which was advocated 

i | Republican administration and instituted by the Repub- 
lic Postmaster Generul, Frank Hitehcoek, has added much to 
ihe « es and expenses and labor of rural free-delivery car- 
‘ Het salaries of rural carriers, generally speaking, as 
ure not commensurate with the service they are called 

on to perform and the increased equipage they are compelled 
ntain. The flat temporary raise of $150 per annum pro- 

| in this joint resolution I do not consider high enough. 
Ye s it is to cover 270,000 or mere postal employees and to cost 


vernment $40,000,000, it seems that it is the best we can 


do present and I shall support it. 
now comes the Post Offee Department with a new ruling, 


i isdom of which I question, It is just being inaugurated. 
Mwenty-four-mile rural mail routes are being lengthened to 30- 
lille routes The theory of it is to deliver more mail to more 
peo] at the same cost. The department should “let well 
enough aloi Persistence in tearing up rural routes and re- 
col icting those which have been established for years will 
open up a veritable Pandora’s box of evils, and there will be no 
cid of complaints, troubles, and annoyances for both the patrons 
nd the department. Carriers should not be required to make 


the $0-mile 


route at the same cost as the 24-mile route. Reor- 
vanization of the routes will cause many people throughout the 


rural districts of the country who formerly received their mail 
ut their doors to walk half a mile for it. The result of the new 
policy of the department, if my judgment, if applied to north- 


WONT 


1 Ohio, will result in poor service to the patrons, and the 
rural carriers will be required to undergo additional hardships 


without extra compensation. 
CITY CARRIERS AND CLERKS 
Dissatisfaction among clerks and carriers in first and second 


d 
post offices appears to be at a high pitch. Subearriers 
uppointed to assist regular carriers are remaining in the service 
in some cities as long as 48 hours before quitting. Men who have 
seen service for years are resigning overnight. Clerks are at a 
premium in most cities. The Government of the United States, 


Is 
Cia 





vi it has sent millions of money overseas to succor foreigners 
und foreign peoples, offers its own grand army of faithful and 
‘ficient postal elerks the munificent sum of $83.83 per month to 


in on and exacts proficiency to begin with. 
wn ordinary trade an apprentice 


In the learning 
is required to serve from 


rev to four years before becoming a “jour,” but it takes the post- 

ffi clerk six years to become a master grade clerk and receive 
er-clerk’s wages. The system of grades covers teo long a 
peried of time and is quite unfair to the postal employees. The 
Government is paying its post-office men the poorest wage a 


1 can find. Compare their salaries, if you please, with the 
saliries of the prinees at Washington who sit in upholstered 
iture and swing in swivel chairs amidst luxurious sur- 
‘oundings, living as tax eaters. The people in the rural districts 
vould gasp with amazement if the postal men were receiving 
salaries anywhere near proportioned to the Railroad Adminis- 





tration men here at Washington, 

For instanee, it is alleged, and the records should so bear 
me out, that 5 officials on the staff of the Director General 
of Railreads are each receiving $50,000 per annum Salary ; 
2 are getting $40,000 each; 3 are getting $35,000 each: 
2, $30,000 each; 8 at $25,000 each. Then there are 11 at 
$20,000 each; 1 at $18,500; 1 at $18,000; 1 at $17,500: 6 at 
$15,000 each; 1 at $14,000; 1 at $13,200; 1 at $12,500: 4 at 


$12,000 each; 1 at $10,800; 1 at $10,600; and 23 at $10,000 each. 


Chis makes a total of 72 men on the staff of the Director 
General of Railroads receiving salaries aggregating $1,398,100. 
\ny one of these men receives more salary than the Chief Justice 


of the United States, whose compensation is $15,000 per year; 
than Gen. Pershing, whose salary is $10,000 per year: 
more than Senators, Cabinet officers, or Members of Congress. 

And then there is the United States Bureau of Transporta- 
tion and Housing. During the lifetime of the late Sixty-fifth 
Congress there was passed as emergency legislation an enact- 
ment which created thts bureau, with an understanding that 
at the end of the war it should be discontinued automatically 
and its affairs adjusted and wound up. An appropriation of 


more 


$100,000,000 was granted by Congress to carry on this work. 
Recently there was presented to the House Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds by a member thereof, known 


as House bill 6563, which, if enacted, would mean the trans- 
ferring of the United States Bureau of Transportation and 
Housing from the Bureau of Labor to the Department of the 
Treasury, with power to terminate the Housing Bureau, which 


is new seeking to perpetuate itself as a permanent institu- 
tion—another bureau with hundreds of employees to eat the 
ti rs’ money. It but one instanee of a long line of 
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legalized and duly authorized public plunder and rietous ex 
penditure of public funds. Last April this bureau had about 
800 employees, and since the armistice has been signed salarie 


have been raised. For instance, one man by the name of 
Webster, employed as a comptroller, who had been on the 


job at $6,000 per annum, last February had his salary boosted 
to $10,000, but such a dust was kicked up about it that I think 
he has been let out. The chief counsel’s salary was raised 
from $5,000 to $6,000, and the dormitories in this city are 
being run by a woman in charge, who gets a salary of $4,500 
per annum. And in addition to that I am told she has a lar; 

suite in the dormitory for her private use, as well as board, 
and it is alleged that a relative was also provided with room 
and board. It is said that another woman there receives $4,000 
per annum, and also has a suite of rooms, which she occupies 
together with her board. There are four matrons in each o 
those buildings getting $100 per month and their board, 
addition to chambermaids, orderlies, and all that sort 
thing. There are large numbers of officials receiving $5,000 
$6,000, and $7,000 per year, or salaries approximating th: 
amount. 

The Federal Government in Washington, with its mazes o| 
bureaus and commissions, has become paternalistic and sociali 
tic With meticulous meddling in the people’s affairs. It seems 
have its nose in everybody’s business throughout the land. Thx 
seems to be an utter disregard for the economical expenditure o 
the public funds on the part of this Housing Corporation a: 
other Witsonian governmental departments. The President 
himself has recently come before Congress and asked for $5,000 
000 to pay the expenses of the American peace delegation wh 
in Europe. And now the latest news is that he wants the © 
gress of the United States to advance from four to five billior 
of dollars in loans for foreign governments. Talk about e 
travagance. The entire Government reeks with it. And yet 
when it comes to paying decent wages and decent salaries to th 
postal employees in all departments throughout the land, ther 
seems to be a parsimonious howl. Is it possible that we have b 
lions and trillions for foreigners and but little for our ow 
people? Why, gentlemen, it is a fact that this United Stat 
Housing Corporation spent $128,000 for automobiles. 

It is true these expenses must stop, but they can not eff 
tively or altogether stop until both branches of Congress hav 
larger Republican majorities and a President at the White Hous 
of the same political complexion, with backbone enough to tu 
the rascals and tax eaters out and appoint a personnel in 
Department of Justice which will send a few of the war-ti 
profiteers where they belong. This Congress is called upoi 
appropriate funds upon the request of a spendthrift administ: 
tion. As fast as Congress endeavors to put on the brakes 
bureaus of the administration devise ways and means to cre 
deficiencies and to perpetuate its army of political grafters. | 
do not place in the same eategory postal employees throughou 
the country with the favored who reign at Washington. W! 
rascals of high and low degree are making their millions here 
think the poorly paid postal employees throughout the land in 
branches of the service should be granted a living wage or % 
honorable and remunerative salary. Such salaries they are ! 
now receiving. As an evidence of the situation prevailing in 
smaller communities throughout the United States, I beg to s 
mit resolutions passed by Branch No. 470 of the National As 
ciation of Letter Carriers at Defiance, Ohio, as follows: 
Whereas the cost of living has advanced over 1907 100 per cen 

our maximum salary was $1,100 ; and 
Whereas the cost of living is advancing day by 

the excessive high cost is in sight; and 
Whereas the wages in all lines of work are still advancing, and it 
cases have advanced 100 per cent since 1907: Therefore be it 

Resolved by Branch 420, National Association of Letter Carri 
regular meeting assembled on July 16, 1919, That we request our r 
sentatives in Congress to use their utmost effort with Congress and 
congressional committee which is investigating the salary question 
have the salary of letter carriers raised to a minimum of $1,500 a1 


ei 


day and no reli 


maximum of $2,000, same to be effective since July 1, 1918; and 
further 
Resolved, That a eopy of these resolutions be sent to the I’ 
Record for publication. 
M. G. Duerk 


Secretary Braneci 


accompanied by a letter of trans! 
which I herewith submit : 


These resolutions are 


from the 


secrervary . 
DEFIANCE, On10, July 16 
lion. C. J. THomrsos, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Inclosed you will find a partial list of prevailing pric: 
living commodities, also a list of increases, of increased wages paid eth 
labor. — Labor that I would consider on a par with the postal employ ce 
You will note that both the living commodities and other labor ha 


advanced more than 100 per cent since 1907, while the postal emplo) 
in increase of 25 per cent. 


have received 














The bricklayer, carpenter, painter, machinist, and, in fact, all other 
labor can take his dollar and go out and buy dollar’s worth for dollar, 


as he did about 12 years ago. We the postal employees have got to 
figure and economize to make the 25 per cent increase, or $1.25, buy 
$2 worth. 


I find that on a salary of $1,400 per year my wages equal that of the 
bricklayer's helper, plasterer’s helper, section hand, and several others of 
the lowest grade of labor. 

I know by actual experience, and think you will agree with me from 
the financial statements inclosed, that it is impossible for any man to 
live decently and provide for his family properly on the present salary 
paid the postal employees. I believe you will also agree with me that 
the Government should be as fair and considerate to their employees as 
the private employer is to his. and that our Government should be the 
first to set an example and become a model employer. 

In establishing a wage scale I do not believe that a permanent wage 
scale should be set but should be made to mect the advanced of 
living, and be controlled by the same. 

Has the committee held any sessions? And if they have. would be 
pleased to hear from you on the action they have or may take. 

Thanking you for the very deep interest you have taken in our beha 
for increased compensation, and trusting you will do all in your power 
to help grant us immediate relief, I beg to remain, 

Sincerely, yours, 


cost 


ru 
i 


M. G. DUERK 


cretar 


I also submit a statement showing the per-eent of increase 
in the cost of coal, clothing, hardware, shoes, flour, plumber’s 
supplies, furniture, drugs, meats, beef, pork, and veal ranging 

















between the years 1907, 1914, and 1919. This statement, which | 
illuminating, was compiled by the local secretary of Branch | 
No. 470, Defiance, Ohio, and is as follows: 
| | a ail 
1907 1914 1919 | ofin 
j crease 
| 
Coal | 
IG a ckwacs nade cetedpeenauuces ° £7.75 | {8 $11.45 | 17.74 
resp inkiwe ada ka Waeaan eae | 4.15 } 4.50 7.00 | 68.72 
CLOTFING 
COI INOS 56.4 sc cs anwoslescdveunas £0. 50 £0. 50 $1.00 | 100 
Deete MTN cowssssvcsaeWoescrest eatesh 1.00 1.00} 2.00] 100 
LS es heruiclen «deisuds conde cends ss () (?) (3) | 100 
EE aan Nien ove cudamienmes 1,0) 1.25 | 2.00 | 19) 
Hats, common. . (4) (5) | (6 | 100 
SUBROEs occ 040s <cnnenae | 35 - 50 | 75 | 114.28 
Clothing, suit, good. 25.00 $5.0 45.00 80 
cks, ordinary . | 15 15 25 66.65 | 
| 
HARDWARE. 
- - —— — — ‘a 
i ee $18.0 $28.00 £48.00 1646. 66 
Stoves, ranves......... Jukacubavdeewseu 25. 00 35.00 5. 00 200 
SE eS ont ksnncsaceddasecee 1.50 1.90 1.00 166. 66 
oe) og See kaa { 04 04 ll 175 
MorCIR SG MOG op chidcixecscdddéosanccdees 40 - 50 75 87.50 
NGI oS one gaits a 6a aammeues enwede’ 0° -0 05 66.66 | 
No. 9 copper boiler......... 25 | 2.25 5.75 244.44 | 
. 9 copper tea kettle. .... a akebundiens 1,25 | 1.25 2. 50 100 
' 
HOES 
Per cent | 
| 1907 1919 in 
crease 
MO Wie... ascibied< 6ecdetie dae teneees £2. 50 $6. 50 160 
URINE Ech ndvucanesinds canna hee dies on Kasien 1.00 2. 25 | 125 
M Fie ncdath ss nenetus cendcndinhamaneedsees 4.00 7.50 | 87. 50 
i GO earth hac incite ca atun caviar aan va 2.75 5.00 81.81 
FLOUR | 
- a } 
Per cent 
1910 1919 of i 
ak es cing edad ke ean $6. 20 $13. 20 112. 90 
Pi cea dat ace costes vanchdeatiees 02 U0 
2 for 25 cents. 1 for 25 cent $ id up 
1 for 15 cents £2 and up ta I 
i if 
I ers’ supplies have increased since 1907...............-..-e-- 112 
tuture increased since 1907........... ee ten ee a ee : 100 
, Ugs increased since 1907......... SN a adie ree a ee a ee ee ci 300 
OOF ICTR GENUS BOUT. oo seecdacsicccemedsavcepsecwes enna Riedie 100 
eit) RC RIES IS SR Eo Ss ee 250 
Cal RCTOMIG MNOS BOUT. ove een coc nepecenccecceane. 110 
i also submit a financial statement of carriers of my home 


towr 


1 showing their salaries and their present expenses and how | 
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4 4 
Gh sid! j 4 LAC ORD). GOLF 
they have to borrow to live Phe tatemnent ais rws the 
average pay per hour received by other labor in our community 
Financial sta 
( ide 
alary Expense Put 
7 ‘Ip 
$1,000.00 $1, 700.0 £450.00 | Dre arve 
1,°00.00 1,450, 00 Bor wed m } 
1,000.00 1, £00. 00 00. 00 D 
1, 400.00 1,700.00 1) 
1,100.00 1,1 8 | 
1,000. 00 1, 800. 0 S00. 00 Do 
1,200. 00 l, Or » 
{reraqg pay pe Ht 
Carpenters $0. GO 
Bricklayers = ae 
Plasterers ; nies ee 
Machinist GO 
Common labor ia) 
tAILWAY 1AIL CIERKS AND A sSISTANT POSTMAST 
Not only the rural carriers, city carriers, clerks, and so forth, 
are complaining, but also the railway mail clerks of the veling 
post oficc I submit a sample of very many similar letter: 
received from railway i lerks ssistant postmastet rel 
postimasters: 
ryan, Onto, Au t 
Hon. C. J. THOMPSO? 
Washington, D. ¢ 
My Dear CoNGRESSMAN: The high st of livin 1 inadeqnat 
salaries of railway postal clerks make an issue of such paramount 
portance that can not be given teo serious consideration 
It is a well-established fact that living costs have advanced from 
100 per cent to 300 per cent since 1914, while the verage salary © 
the railway postal clerk has been advanced only 10 per cent, makiaog 
it practically impossible a majority of cases to pay for housing, sup 
port families, educat: lildren, and maintain a decent standard 
living 
A reduction in the p1 of commodities seems very ren nd « 
if made will only partially alleviate the increased cost of living; in view 
of that fact we are asking you to use your best efforts in securing t 
the railway postal clerks a permanent salary increase of 75 per cent 
‘alling your attention, ‘n the meantime, to the Zihlman b (H. R 
8537), which you are urged to support as a temporary relief 1 
I trust, my dear sir, that you will give this matter ul refu ! 
favorable consideration, bearing in mind the fact that an quat 
ry has a powerful influence on efficiency 
Respectfully, yours, W. J. WALLAC! 
Railway Mail ¢ 
LEirsic, Ono, A is 
Hon. C, J. THOMPSON, 
Washington, D. C 
Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am writing you at this time, asking that you 
support the Senate joint resolution 84, providing for an increased com 


pensation of 35 per cent for all postal employees. We feel that we are 
entitled to and should have this increase in order to support our families 
and live as American citizens desire to live. At the present wages it is 
impossible to live on the salary paid and keep up without drawing on 
our savings, and we feel that we should not be asked to do this, It 
is not my desire to get this increase in order to hoard up money, but 
simply to be able to keep up on my salary without going in the “ hole.” 
It is needless to tell you about the increased cost of living and about 
the low wages as compared to what others are getting, as you are already 
familiar with this: but it is through you men that our salaries ar: 
rranted, so I am imploring you to support the resolution, and sincerely 

thank you in advance for anything you can do to help us 
Very sincerely, 





yours 


Pact O. Pras 
Assistant Postmast: 


LOLEDO, OHIO, August 7, 1919 
lion. C. J. THOMPSON, M. C 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Dean MR. THOMPSON: According to newspaper reports, the railré 
brotherhoods are earnestly seeking some relief from the high cost of 
living When this matter comes up for attention before the body of 


which you are a Member, I will also ask you to consider the predicamen 
of the submerged tenth, namely, the postal employees. 











There is some talk of granting salary increases in certain localities 
Permit me to say that would be rank injustic Being thoroughly 
familiar with the situation in this State, I wish to emphasize that 
ubstantinul raise in salary is needed by all the employees and not 
select few 

Trusting you will use your influence to obtain favorab 
this very important matter, I beg to remain, 

Sincerely, yours, J. C. GRract 
Secretaru-Treasurer Ohio Fedcration f Postal } 
rOSTMASTERS 
No class ot postal employees ar so poorly | “ fourtl] 
class postmasters. I know of one instance in my dis ct where 
a fourth-class postmaster receives and dispatches 13 mails pr 
day—as many as are received and spatched by the larce: 
second-class post office in my home town. I submit the fo ne 
letters from fourth-class postmasters and trust that tl joint 
commission appointed by the Congress of 1] { ted States to 















9018 


permanently readjust sularies will not overlook the third and 





| 


| ests 


fourth class postimasters of the country ;: 
ALVERDTON, OHIO, June 2), 1919 
i C.J. Tio. ON, M. C 
Washington, D.C. 
lt sik: Just a few words asking your support and assistance in 
t in pay to fourth-cla postmasters. The fourth-class post- 
e receiving the same pay, with the exception of a very small 
s i\ounting in my office to about $3 per month, that they got 
! living expenses were about half of what they are now. We have 
| on our cancelation, yet in an office like this, where we have 
iy hange of mail with three railroads, handling the mail that 
pplies three or four good-sized towns, the pay is not in keeping with 
th or We have our office open from 6.20 to 7.30. Takes the entire 
n f man and part of another to bandle the business. We must 
own iv fixtur pay rent, fuel, and lights, pay a clerk, and have 
out $20 per month left for ourself. My office has too much business | 
t indl n connection with a store, so must maintain separate room 
fti During the last two years the salary of rural carrier has 
een increased $27 per month, and in summer time he makes his trip 
n ho somewhat different from the postmasters 12 to 13 hours. 
Ve re e 13 mnils daily and send out a like number, and after paying 
I fuel, and hits have left about $60 per month to divide with a 
t A day | rer g $3 per da) Don't you think we have some- 
ihing coming? The Post Office Department boasts of their surplus. 
\o wonder—the surplus when made by men who have got about half 
i Ch seem to have plenty of money to install aerial mail routes, 
why not pay the fourth-class fellows a living wage? I started in to 
vrite a short letter, but had to unload what was on my mind, Pardon 
for taking your time, and thank you for anything you may be abk 
do to help us get a fair deal. Lan 
ti vo R, E, TEARNI Postmaster. 
I hk NGS, O10 t 18, 1919 
n. CH J. THOMPSO 
{ ted Stat Repres Washington, D. ¢ 
Drarn SIR The ost of living is getting so serious that I can not 
refrain longer from urging an increase in pay. 
During the last year we handied 1,500 to 2,000 pieces of mail daily, 


for which we 


old $2,128.65 stamp stock, and issued 3,192 money orders, 
know what 


27. You no doubt 


received a salary and commission of $1,02T. ; 
it is to do this amount of work in connection with the other duties in 
a post office 
After deducting rent, fuel, light, and clerk hire, you can imagine 
vhat there is left 
Th onditions have existed for the last three or four years. We 
if the food to the lowest and wore out the clothes to the last, and 
till had to use from the small amount laid away for later years 
Who can support a family at such low rate of pay? 
Won't you please assist us in getting relief at th tliest possible 
Respectfully, yout 
FRANK I, KrRAMen, Postmast 
[ support this joint resolution to give the postal employees 
roughout the land temporary financial relief pending the 
ction of the Joint Commission on Postal Salaries. I 
part of the increased cost can be covered by the * surplus ” 
he Postmaster General boasts about. The Postal Service needs 
iency, and poorly paid employees are not conducive to the 
same. Truly the laborer is werthy of his hire. The Post Office 
Department is the only secialistic branch of our Government. It 
‘ not established as a money-making institution, but as an 
‘stublishment to serve the people well and truly If reaches 


everywhere and everybody. 


his Congress should speedily do away with the present costly 


em of operating railroads. Turn them back to private 
owners, with proper governmental control, run them something 
ike national banks are run, and eliminate the tremendous waste 


of millions upon millions of dollars, and use part of the money 
developing efficiency in the Postal Service 


This Congress would also do well and serve the taxpayers of 
Nation by backing what is known as the Clark bill. The 

no membership of the Committee on Public Buildings 

nd Grounds, of which I am a member, recommend that the 


We seem to think it is the duty of Congress to lop 
and extravagances in high places and save millions 


(io ,p 


waste 


{the taypayers’ money. [I am one Member out of 435 who would 
neither dillydally nor temporize with rascals or plain grafters. 
to be the fashion here at Washington to try to beat 

he Government while the beating is geod and milk the tax 
pavers dry. Some of the employees of war-time bureaus are 
receiving now larger salaries than during the war and larger 
ha the salaries of Members of Congress. One dormitory 
expert in the United States Housing Corporation, I have recently 
ed, was boosted from $5,000 to $12,000 per annum De- 

the graft. Millions upon millions could be saved if the 
Congress acting collectively would smite with swift and heavy 


Down with graft and up with a square deal, not only to 
postal employees but to the millions of American people un- 
g ed and whose shoulders are becoming humpbacked with 


weight of burdens and taxes heaped upon them by an un- 
speakable and unconscionable administration. May we not hope 
after 4th March, 1921, we may at least have an 
governinent, economically but not parsimoniously ad- 


iste red? 


+1 P 
the of 
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Compensation for Postal Employees, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OSCAR E 


MINNESOT 


TON. ; 


KELLER, 


or A, 


Ix tur House ovr Represenvarives. 


Tucsday, September 9, 1919. 


Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for the passage of 
this bill, although I am disappointed that the rules of the 
House governing the procedure under which this bill is beine 
considered preclude the offering of amendments to raise th: 
amount of the increase provided for. 

The argument has been advanced that a larger increase ca) 
not be granted at the present time under the postal rates 0, 
in effect. There no reason why the rates effective durin 
the war of 3 cents and 2 cents should not have been kept i: 
force instead of reducing them shortly after the armistice y 
signed. Of course, pressure was brought to bear to reduce thi 
rates ol by whom’? By certain of the powerful inte: 
of the country. The reduction was promptly made eff 
tive, and who are the sufferers? The great number of posi 
employees, who are now told that an adequate living wae « 
not granted becau big business of the country demand 
that the postal rate be kept at cents and 1 cent. The pos 
employees and their fumilies are made to suffer to satist 
wants the business men the country; and the ulti: 
result is that millions of people of the United States are j 
rectly affected by the inefliciency in the service. 

The very men who are asking for economy in public exper 
tures, for a reduction in postal rates, are 
tariff for revenue to make up the deficiencies in our operat 
expenses; a protective tariff which will be beneficial 
interests at the expense of the public in general 

The figures, I have been able to compiic them from 
report of the committee and from other sources, would indir 


is 


postage 


~~ 


In 
> 


Ol 1 


also asking for 


is 


that the increase of $150 would involve an expenditure of 
proximately $25,000,000, as follows: 
Approximately 35,000 letter carriers at $150 cach $5, O00 
Approximately 45,000 post-offir clerks, including supe: 

visory officials, at $150 each 7, BOO 
Approximately 45,000 rural letter carriers at $150 each 4, OOO, f 
Approximately 18,000 postal clerks at $150 each 2, 250, ¢ 
Emplovees not listed aix approximately 2,000, at S150 >, OOD, OF 

Total 23, 250, | 


Statements have been made that the services of employees 
the Post Office Department require no mere ability than labo 
If that were true you would not have men in the service who 
qualified to write | such as the following, which 
typical of the many I received explaining the conditio 


{ters 


} 
my 
nea 


the average employee, due to the high e of living 
lack of increase in salar 
I \I Lu 
Congressman QO. I. KELLER 
Washinat ji. ¢ 

Dean Sin: I take the lil io write you in reference to al 
taken by Congress on the question of postal employees’ salaries 
cially railway mail clerks. 

I am at present assigned the St. Paul terminal railway post off 
and, along with about SO other regular clerks, have expressed < 
opinion on the preposed $150 flat increase per annum, and find ! 
entirely unsatisfactory and insuflicient Our Ratlway Mail Associat 
is backed to a man asking a 50 per cent increase, which does not ¢ 
cover the advance in price of the necessities which have in mn 
eases doubled in price 

I would also like to call vour attention to the fact that a great 
of our clerks in the lower grades, especially grade 1, drawing $1 
per annum, have found it necessary to have their wives seek emp 
ment outside the home in order to defray living expenses, and $150 1 


per year will not remedy this execrable condition. 


Thanking you fm ‘ support and awaiting n opportunity 
ciprocate, I am 
Very trul our J. F. O'GorMAN. 
Paul Terminal Railway Post Of 
Ix ‘ MI August 2s 
Ilo 0. J KELLER, M, ¢ 
Washingto A a 
Sr: The q tion of in is in pay for postal employees has 
and wish to say that tl postal employees have been discriminat 
against again and again Their citizenship rights have been twist 
|} and turned and squeezed and wrung till scarcely a vestige of them ! 


only the right to vote ; 

The commonest alien enjoys a wealth of citizenship privileges af 
his declaration compared to the pestal employee, who was born 
reared here; and this very same common alien is paid more money 
day for his labor in the streets, the mines, the mills, and the railr 
than the postal employee is for his, 


mains ; 
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ihe fact that you men in Congress quibble and 
hesitate and procrastinate over increases in pay for postal employees is 
disconcerting ; yes, disgusting. There should be absolutely no question 

; to the need of increases; the only question that should present itself 
is, How much or what kind of increases should they have? The an- 
swer comes of its own volition; they should have immediate and sub- 
stantial increases. The men are demoralized in body, mind, and soul, 
and their wives and families are also. Men all about them are being 
paid 50, 100, and 200 per cent more than they are for the same elass 
of service, and such a condition they can not long endure. They are 
as fine a body of men as could possibly be found and, Mr. KELLER, to 
maintain that quality and that high standard they must necessarily be 
paid what they are worth. 

Now, Mr. KELLER, you will have to pay the postal employees more 
money or they will go to the employer who pays them a wage commen- 
surate with the position they hold, where they are given some consid 
eration and where they are entitled to the exercise of their privileges as 
citizens of the good old U. 8S. A. The postal employees need a raise; 
give it to them, and Godspeed, 

Sincerely, 


And now, Mr. KELLER, 


WALTER W. MUNG! 


Increased Pay For Pestal Employees, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. JOHNSTON, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In tHe Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Thursday, September 4, 1919, 


On House joint resolution 151, to provide additional compensation for 
employees of the Vostal Service where extraordinary and unusual 
conditions prevail. 

Mr. JOHNSTON of New York. Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for 


this resolution. I had hoped, however, that the committee 
would have reported a bill providing for more adequate com- 
pensation for postal employees. There is no class of publie 
servants more overworked and underpaid than the letter car- 
riers and postal clerks, and there is no class of public servants 
more deserving. I have had hundreds of communications and 

essages from my constituents urging me to lend my influence 
«o> that the postal employees may secure increased pay, and 

will be difficult for me to satisfy the people of my district that 
an increase of only $150 per annum is sufficient. 

You gentlemen from the rural sections of the country do not 
and perhaps can not be expected to know the character of wor! 


required of a mail carrier in a large city. In my district—and 
onditions are similar throughout Brocklyn and New York—a 
tter carrier leaves the station to which he is attached laden 
ke a donkey. He has a bag filled with mail, which weighs 


ut 75 pounds, swinging from his shoulder, and his arms are 
also filled with letters. When he reaches his route and com- 
es to deliver, he deposits the bag—often must climb a 
stoop, leave his mail, descend again, pick up his bag and go to 


ene 


the next house, where he repeats the performance and continues | 


way for hours. He does this several times a day, week in 
1 week out, year in and year out, in stormy weather as wel 
fair weather, in the torrid heat as well as in the bitter cold, 
| he is as regular as the sun itself. I have seen him drenched 
the skin, but not one piece of his mail even damp. 


{ think it is a very shortsighted policy for the Government to | 


ployees, They must bring to the discharge of their duties a 
degree of intelligence, as well as untiring industry. No 
of men has been more loyal or more faithful, and none has 
so poorly rewarded. We are informed that the service is 

ppled beeause of the large number of resignations. This is 
surprising, when we appreciate the substantial increases 


have been made in other branches of industry, public as | 


as private. I know of window cleaners, most of whom can 
her read nor write and many of whom can not speak our 
, Who obtain $39 a week. It is impossible for a mail 
rier or postal clerk to support his family on the wage he now 
e He can barely provide his family with the necessaries 
and, of course, none of the luxuries. 
provided by the resolution to increase their pay $150, or 
10 per cent a year. The gentleman from Minnesota, the 
uguished chairman of the committee, said that according to 


ci ute 
< 


statistics furnished by the Department of Labor the cost of | 


in New York has increased 79 per cent since 1914. The 
and I am quoting from the same report as the gentleman 

| Minnesota—that the percentage of increase in New York 
‘rom December, 1914, to June, 1919, is: Food, 75.32 per cent; 
‘ clothing, 138.62 per cent; female clothing, 162.19 per cent; 
Ousing, 13.38 per cent; fuel and light, 45.40 per cent; furniture 
' furnishings, 136.57 per cent: and miscellaneous items, 75.11 
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per cent. I suppose no one will dispute that the cost of livins 
has increased still higher between June 1 and September 1. 
Even when conditions were normal—that is, before t 
living had increased at all—it is a notorious fact that the posta 
employee, particularly in large cities, was the poorest paid o 
all public employees, municipal, State, or national. 

I know the committee takes the position that this Is only 
temporary measure to provide additional compensation where 


? 7 tc 
He COSL Oo} 


extraordinary and unusual conditions prevail, but why they «& 
termined to increase the wages only 10 per cent where the cos 
of living has increased over 80 per cent I am at a loss to unde 
stand. 

A letter carrier is compelled to spend $50, er one-third of the 


increase provided by this resolution, te furnish himself wit! 
shoes and purchase equipment which the rules of the departmen 
require. He is new foreed to pay $17.50 for a summer uniforn 
which formerly cost him $12, and $29 fer a winter uniform whic! 
he formerly purchased for $19. He must pay $2 for a cap whit 
he previously secured for $1.50. <A city carrier, who must tramp 
all day on stone pavements, must buy four pairs of shoes a year, 
und he is compelled now to pay $9 for shoes which only three 
years ago he could get for $3.50 a pair; moreover, to have his 
shoes mended he must now pay $2.25, when he could formerly 
have them soled for 75 cents. 

In view of the tremendous increase in the cost 
also of the character of service rendered, I 
employees are entitled to the increase in wages provided by th 
joint resolution introduced by my colleague [Mr E}, 

nd I alse believe that any temporary increase should be largel 
in excess of $150 a year, as provided by this resolution 

Under the rules of this House no amendment providing for a 
larger inerease can be offered. As Judge Moow said, it was 
brought before us in this form to prevent us frem amending it, 
“so you will have to take this or you will have to take nothing 

1 will this resolution because I believe it pm 
vides a rensonable, fair, or just compensation but on the theory 
| that a crumb is better than no bread. 


iving and 


believe posral 


(,OLDFOGI 


su pe rt not 


Inereased Pay for Postal Employees. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


\HON. THOMAS GALLAGHER. 
OF TLLLINOTIS, 
In toe House or Represenrarives, 
Thursday, September 4, 1919. 
Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry the bill now 
| heiore the House is drawn in such a way that we only provide 


| a small increase for postal employees; that we must vote for 
without any opportunity of amendment or they get nothing. 
Under the circumstances I am compelled to vote for it, though 
it only helps a litile. IL believe that employees of the Postal 
Service are deserving of better treatment; they shouid get a 
decent salary; and 1 desire to take advantage of this oppor 
|} tunity of placing in the Recorp an appeal from Chicago Local 
No. 1, National Federation of Postal Kmployees, with ine hope 


that conditions in the Chicago post office, as fully set torth ip 
the appeal, may be brought to the attention of the Senate, and 
the justice of the appeal will be placed before that body i 
such a way that competent remuneration will be provided fo: 
| this worthy class of Government employees. I also wish 


attention to certain statistics gathered in Chicago bearing on 
this subject. I am sure that if the authorities were as 
to do this as they were to reduce the postage fron 


LhAlou 


o cents fo 2 


cents they could find the money to do it. If the 3-cent postag 
was allowed to stand a little while longer, ample funds 
be provided and the employees given a satisfactury salary 


Let me read the following public notice to Congress by C 
Local No. 1: 





' 

| 

| WuHy JEOPARDIZE POSTAL SeERVICE?—A TIME APPEA! rue 

i SIXTH CONGRES 

To the Senate and House of Representati Sizty-sizth C re 
Washington, D. C. 
GENTLEMEN: The Postal Service is on trial. For some time 


of the Nation, and the general public » justified to expect 


The Postal Service is on trial because it no longer can comply with 
the needs and demands of the public. Our mail service is in jeopardy 
because, as one of the main arteries of commercial life, it fails to serv 
its purpese—the prompt transmission of the mails. Svery enterprise, 


whether big or small, to-day suffers on account of the deplorable tnad 


Postal Service, 


| 

n 
ceased to function as efliciently as you, the authorized representati 
} of the 


equacy 
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L SERVICE NEA AKDOWN, 











I e in Chicago, for instance, is on the verge of a 
ventilated premises a totally inadequate force of 
ith a constant, heavy influx of mail far beyond 
of this limited number of employs Although 

ge of two hours overtime per day, many sacks of 
mute but eloquent evidence of the daily unfinished 
erworked and underpaid night clerk meets the equally 
iring the early hours of the day. 
! I i communications of big mailers, whether letters, circu 
the means through which they attr and interest 
onage, have no assurance whatever of the service they 


ir various transactions. 


WITY MATT Is AYED 


WV d ved? Because the force of employees, their pay, and 

the ger ilities are totally inadequate 
Lb of post-office clerks is so ridiculously small, by no means 
commensu with the cost of living, nor with the decidedly higher 
fi skilled workers, an adequate force can not be retained 

ery 

\ ximately 2.000 clerks have entered the Postal Service in Chicago, 
have resigned from it. since January 1, 1919. To the 3,600 
Dp d in Chicago's main post office and stations throughout 
al officials in vain endeavor to add about 600 clerks. The 
deploi outcon of this attempt brought, as stated above, about 
OOO entrants and a similar number of resignations from a service 
that in every respect is uninviting to the applicant who wants a living 


nd fair working conditions. 








Chi mndition is general throughout the country. 
CAUSE AND EFFECT. 

( nd effect of the badly neglected service in the Chicago post 

’ may mmarized as follows: 
CAUSE. 

Inadequate pay (Jess than most unskilled workers receive). 

Excessive night work 

Constant overtime, causing fatigue and consequent mental sluggish- 
ness and physical inability to perform assigned duties with that vim 
ind yr essential to absolutely satisfactory results. (Daily overtime 
is a iberate violation of the eight-hour law, which provides for over- 
ime merely in emergency cases.) 


Insanitary working premises, congestion, and light 


poor 
EFFECT. 

A totally 

\ crippled 

\ resultant 


nission of 


inadequate force 
service 
lower 
the 


grade of 
mails. 


efliciency, seriously impeding the prompt 








LIVING WAGE WILL ASSURE COMPETENT MAIL SERVICE, 
A living wags unquestionably will assure a competent mail service. 
I figures of Government experts and other competent authorities 





prove that a living wage for a family of four is far beyond the maximum 
of $1.500 per year for post office clerks. 


Still the nost-office clerk receives but the means of a bare existence. 
Che unavoidable result of a sadly depleted force of employees, owing to 


equate pay, is an unreliable mail service. 


IMMEDIATE RELIEF IMPERATIVE. 


Inmediate relief is imperative. The enactment of remedial legislation 








ar the next fiscal year will not pay the accumulating bills of under- 
post-office clerks during the current year. The post-office clerk 

n! live now on what he will receive in the future 

A JUSTIFIABLE APPEAL IN THE HOUR OF NEED 
M Senator and Mr. Congressman, if you are considering the press- 
g 1 of more adequate compensation in this hour of need, do not 
re the very object of such legislation by not providing amply to 
ike y ss of postal employees commensurate with the abnormal cost 
living and with the exacting duties of a distributor—an enervating 
sk at a high rate of speed, based upon the necessary knowledge of 
Mu nds of tact 

lo you, gent'emen of the Congress, post-office clerks must appeal for 
red ‘ rrievances, cognizant of their constitutional right to secure 
livi ge and tolerab'e working conditions. Without such fair 
I yns, many capable and experienced employees will find it impos- 


e to remain in the service. 
Adequate pay will assure an efficient 
e than offset the expense of 


Postal Service, which in 
sorely needed wage increase. 


turn 


Very respectfully, 
CHIcAGO LOCAL NO, 1, NATIONAI 
FEDERATION OF POSTAL EMPLOYEES, 
| ») present herewith the statistics gathered in Chi- 


comparative 


heve already referred to, with 
prove as instructive as they are inter- 


bles. that no doubt will 





sti 
I GA Dp IN CHIcaAGo, ILI DURING THE MONTII OF APRIL. 
1 PRESENTATION TO THE SENATI » Lior COMMITTEE ON 
s ES IN PosT OFFICES 
fol g¢ figures and data, being compiled by a committee ap 
! by the Chicago, IIL, post office clerks * ti formation and 
l of your honora! body, are res] u nitted for your 
consideration. 
We trust that they will be sufficient proof of the urgent need for in- 
laries in the Postal Service; salaries that will be commen- 
t! ost of living and the work performed 
ned table merely covers the expenses of minimum ex- 
family of four, including two children of school ag The 
| added to show what is necessary to maintain a minimum 
Ar ird of living We have dared include in this the amount 
the buying of a home because, as Gilbert Chesterton, a 
I he ,», once said : 
Di y normal man desires a house of his own. He does not merely 
I rm above him and a chair below him; he wants an objective 
bl ! 1; a flre at which he can cook what food he likes; 
} pon what friends he chooses This is the normal 
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A MINIMUM EXISTENCE-EXPENSE ACCOUNT FOR FAMILY OF Four. 
Minimum existence-expense account for family of four, including two 
children of school age: 

Rent, $°5 per month atten aes S300. 00 
Fuel, 5 tons coal at $12 per ton ate GO. OD 
Gas and light, $4 per month. .----~~_- ‘ ‘ e a Bi 48. 00 
Food, at 18 cents per person, per meal, $15.12 per week T86. v4 

Clothing, including shoes, underclothing, coats, hats, suits, 
ete., husband and wife, $150; two children, $150 a 00. O00 
In surance, household and life ae 9? GO 
Telephone, necessity because of irregulat hours _ 18. 00 
Reading matter, newspaper and two maga Ta 13.8 
Car fare, to and from work only Lae 37. 44 
Doctor and dentist bills. ; io 50. 00 

tlousehold upkeep, $5 per month, and incidentals $2 per 
TE 4 oe oh dee cbs 84. 00 
Total for year’s necessities 1, 790. 1¢ 


STANDARD LIVING, 


American stand 


AMERI( 
the 


AN OF 
maintenance of an 


ESTIMATE BASED ON 


Additional items necessary to 


ard of living: 
Interest on home, $15 per month BA AE aihinwoe . $180. ¢ 
SO) 2h, IRS A i aera inte iin ie 2 


Repairs and upkeep............-~-. ‘ en 100 
Insurance on Bewued...........<- j s Sisal nindiieeiaies 10 
Reading matter for educational purposes____-~~~-- ; 1 


Church or lectures__- an 2 es ‘ 
Recreation, vacation, $50; movies or other diversions, $1 per 


week dice dpc nit ence = . tent 7 102. ¢ 
o t , 
Doctor and dentist bills reduced $25 because of better living 


conditions__----—- ———e a lel degiide anal 2 { 


Minimum existence, total__-- aia seiceaiena sia a By Ot 


Grand total .....«. vl ate aca ss alanine Sela ia lad i 2. 204. 1 
In comparing these totals with the prevailing salaries paid the 7 
employees the question arises as to how they manage to get along 


MEAGER PAY COMPELS EXTRA EMPLOYMENT, 


The answer is that the average married postal employee is forced t 
bolster up his inadequate salary by either one .of the following i 
He must himself seek extra employment, or his wife is forced to s 
outside work: tie must take boarders into the home, or deprive } 
family of proper nourishment and clothing. 

These are in themselves evident mathematical certainties. Th 
be verified by canvassing any number of married postal employes 
have families to support. 

Under these conditions it will be readily seen that the home, if 
it can be called such, must suffer. 


ind 


HOW INCREASED, 


In support of the food item of $786.24 we submit the following ta 
taken from the report issued by the Government April 18, 1919 


COST OF FOOD 


1913 14 ] 8 
Sirloin steak.............. .-.-..ponnd 0. 25 $0. 26 $0. 31 0.37 
rr is eae do 2 0 l s 
Bacon, sliced... .. do v3 2 0 
LAE. chidbabeittibecdobhnckethes do 15 15 t 
BND anthan sense pas v4yuneiesn tag dozen 39) oo .o0 f 
DIO b ncknaedssnesncgvasmmuiaiel pound.. 36 t 19 
rT CLaR ae re ; juart Os | OS 12 
Ss dai sob aiine tis enciee’ pound loaf. .} . 06 07 ] 
SUBELE « ooccccnccdccescceses pound 05 M US 


99 


As a whole, articles were 2 per cent higher last month tha 
preceding month, and were 14 per cent higher than March, 1918 
For the six-year perior March, 1913, to March, 1919, the 
in the retail prices of all the foods was 80 per cent, with flour, 
lard; and corn meal increasing more than 100 per cent 


HIGH PRICES TO CONTINUE. 
And, according to the Chicago Daily News of April 11, 1919 
is no hope for a return to former living costs. We quote a part 
statement issued by the Chicago branch of the American Meat P: 


Association and printed therein: 











“The situation in the meat industry,” says the statement, 
about what Herbert C. Hoover and other Food Administration offi 
said it would be. Uigh prices will continu Each day that bring 
peace nearer means a greater call on this country for meat. Th 
production of live stock is crippled.” 

Thus it will be seen that while the cost of fo si ised 
way from 80 to 100 per cent within the last six ind other | 
ucts that go to make up the necessities of lift ncreased 
portion, the postal employees’ wages have been eased only 25 
cent. In other words, the purchasing power of laries t 
reduced from 55 to 75 per cent. 

i ERATION 1 RIVATI i \ REATER THAN IN THE I 
privat ndustries have re ZI d th ‘ y r wage 
ate with the increased cost of livir is eviden by the fol 

salaries. We insert th ilaries of postal employes t 
of each group to how the irked contra in Govyernon 
salaries : 

Masons and bricklayers— , 

Structural iron setters thd slid 

Plasterers— . . art Senate 

Hoisting engineers ; - a tied 

Electrical workers. ~~~ i eben feamentctcaeane atl oan 

Steamfitters puntiaga i hittin nee edllclaee alla naan nih 

Tile setters ace sabe Sentiidinnbbanetiaien 2h a -* 

Plumbers ' 





Gas fitters 
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Per annum. | 
Stonecutters —-. _ bintlinie btnah A, 00 | 
Cement-floor layers SS ee — * 00 
Ornamental-iron setters . S - onions aisogimn 0. 40 | 
Lathers it i . 1, 830. 40 | 
Carpenters ied oe hh oes ite a ‘ 1, 8 40 | 
Roofers — “ ae - . -- $1,773. 20 to i, 830. 40 
Sprinkler fitters » ra Ta 4 eee 1, 8 49 | 
Pipe coverers ‘ . 1, 744. 60} 
Marble cutters - ‘ 1" nee | 1 Se ee 7 
Painter . - or 1, 716. 00 | 
Sheet-metal workers i. aa siiiicimeaaeaaa 1, 716. 00 | 
Cement finishers ee &, F 
Elevator constructors ’ ba 1, 716. 00 | 
Post-office clerks i ‘ _ $1,000.00 to 1,500.00 
The above workers, « pting the postal clerks, reeeive time and ons 
holf for overtime, th double time for work performed on Sundays and 
holida 
Many of t e workers have received incre sil ¥y sin { 
h ile Ww put into effect 
Printers, Pe I 
Printers, pressmet $1,924. 00 to $2, 340. Of 
Folding-mach tors, 3 machines__- 1, 846. 00 
tock cutters ‘i i a 1, 768. 00 
Tey 1, 716. 00 
I f te 2 machines 1, 790. 00 
> I op tor 0 
Se} € ssistants aie i, 6328. 00 
Té 1 s ou 
] feeders l 64. 00 
ork 1.50 week in exe f day le 
Stockyard worker Per a1 
( t | I { I 2 16. 00 
( tle ki s td 6. ( 
( tle kil g, 3 2, 381 0 
Cattle killing rumpers 2 956. 40 
Cattle killing, sticking dt ‘ i, 996. SO 
Cattle killing, knockir nly 1, 747. 20 
heep killing, pelters 9 84. 00 
Sheep killing, sitters . aides 2, 184. 00 
Hog killing, sealder a 2,121. 6O 
HH killing, helpers " 1, 872. 00 
Hog killing, gutting 2 184. 00 
Bee ising, middle fatter ~, 4096. OO 
Lee! Ising, scraping triy 2, 121. 68 
I g ¢ igs, feeding mact - 1, 87 ov 
K he cooks 1.996. 80 
Liv xk handlers, scale counters 1, 920. 00 
I teck handlers, feeder re 1, 800. OO 
mon labor, men and women ; et * 10) 
Post-off clerks, inciuding ex st te I imum 1, 500, Of 
7 nst and chauffeu Pe n 
ry-wagon drivers, $25 per week d commission er 
$40 per \ e° On 
agen driver $ per Ww and commission, average 
0 “ ks 1. SOR. OO 
y-wagon drivers, $25 p we 1d m ‘ 
$42 p week 4 +. 1 
ulfeurs, 7-ton truck 1, 768. 00 
( ffeurs, 5-ton tru . 1 s. 00 
uffeurs, 3-ton truck . : ae 1, 505, OO 
ters 4-horre v r¢ | ) oo 
» flix lerks, expert ri Tt I ide max 1U l ov 
Railroad office clerl 
t-3 e clerl 51.500 to $1,700 per x I d ov 
office clerks e the lowest paid of any of the a e-1 ioned 
7 
explai g the comparatively good wages paid some of tl ove 
ned workers it ay ie lid that they ar killed, th 1 ption 
that postal employces are not 
We want to prove that this is not so. 
OST-OFFICE CLE! RANK AMONG fT SKILLED WORKERS 
post-office clerk is among the most skilled of them all, comparing 
ibly with many of the professions. Indeed, the qualifications of a 
fice clerk transcend some of the professions in that his efficiency 
ipaired if be does not devote certain amount of time to study at 
I i I I ¥ EFFICIEN( 
Up iteri the service he is required to commit to a 
f distribution comprising from 10.000 to 25,000 s¢ ‘ n¢ 
1iotations or facts. To illustrate: He must Know that the tow 
I the ounty of Richland; that letter for t 
st dispatched on the 8.30 1. auto for mn t wi 
go & Carbondale R. P. O. tr. 23 No. 1 via C iig \ 
nois Central depot at 8.45 a. m. When this train is gone he s 
what train to send it next, and so on as per following schedule 
& Carbondale tr. 23 No. 1 (via Champaign). Illinois Cen ] 
uch locks 8.29 a, m., auto 8.30 a. m., train time 8.45 a. m 
<o & St. Louis tr. 21 No. 3, Dearborn Station, pouch loc! t1 
uto 9.42 a. m., train time 10 a. m 
Springfield & St. Louis tr. 1 No Union Stat 
59 m, auto 10 a. m., train time 10.15 a. m 
igo & Evansville tr. 93 No. 3, Dearborn Stati p k 
6 p. m., auto 12.07 p. m., train time 12.25 p. m. 
igo & Carbondale tr. 3, No. 2, except Saturday, Lilinois Central 
pouch locks 5.59 p. m., auto 6 p. m., train time 6.15 p. m 
go & Carbondale tr. 21 No. 2, except Saturday, [line Central 
on, pouch locks 8.14 p. m. auto 8.15 p. m., train time 8.30 p. n 
must have stored away in bis memory approximately the same 
nt of information regarding 2,000 to 5,000 other post offices his 
cular State or seetion of States. He must, besides, be ever on the 


2 
Lor 


letters that are overweight or stamps that 
e distributes mail at the rate of 75 to 100 pieces 
train schedules change, post offices are 
shed, old ones reestablished, the schemes 


are uncancelled 
per minut 
discontinued, new 


or of distribution 


are 


ontinual state of fluctuation so that the clerk, in order to main- 
proper standard of efficiency, must study and practice at home 


j 
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He must be prepared to take an examination every 75 days or ever 
year, according to scheme, and pa with a mark of not less t? 95 
per cent. ‘This requires him to dev ” i average of one hou Ly 
to his study at hom 

tegarding the efficiency of ft! y ge post-office clerk, Mr. Fran 
H. Galbraith, superintendent of mails in the Chicago post office, made 
the statement that the post-office clerk makes only one error in every 
34,026 pieces of mail handled, while tl general t ni n 
every 177. 

NO EXTRA PAY For GH WORK 

The majority of the clerks in large offices like Chi work hts 
and yet there is no wage or time differential for work I 
Government is far behind private industries in ti re 

The following figures taken from th mailing, 
parcel-post sections of the Chicago post office show th ‘ 
of 2,297 employees only 562, or 24.45 I nt I r ula 
while the r 75.55 p 

} 

iN - i 
6and } 152 
7.300 Ra.t 410 

0 Lhe ae 
iz mm A l 
land 2p. m. 212 9 
4.oVand 3p j 
4p.m i s 
5, 5.30, and 6 I | 34 th 
( nd 7 211 ) 
S m . eee “} , 
10.30 and 11 n ' 
' ELA 

That night work is detrimental t ilth ue by { 
studies that ive been made on th et fat © OF s 

in one ammunition p t in Engl , with a for c (6. ‘ 
careful records were kept, it was found that increase sickr 
ittributed te overtil and night wo rhe month 58 
the entire plant ros rom 2.9 per cent i J 1914, t 4} 
in the first quarter of 1915, when wo s led u wl 

nt to 7 p ‘ 

The records of a sick-benefit organi aoe i amen 
in the Chicago post off wed that it the y 191 (the 
1918 being nored he se of ti pre t il » 14 > 

f i were i i | d of « ( rie f r 
total 18 pe cent were respiratory <« eas ind 6 1 i up wW 
ey trouble 

his conclus evir of the rm fect cht w 

nh ¢ if ( her diffs as 

ight nd « work 

Doctor nanimously agree t ts nich ' 
lent to elg! hours of da rk in f » i 

UNI we ING ¢ 
e Pe Se dus oO 
I l ce Ihe vh 
] fice was ¢ oveted om W ~ y 
every four or five months in o! I oster f i i 
is past Examinations are now he ‘ 1 we eV « 
eT Yr r > , , f ” ‘ 

: y th hou ned ek m I 

cat tT expect t t r h 

ne with ht 1 sch at ‘ 

t wagon at $29 I eek id be ent 
i AI ) FIELI Mf 1s W ER. 

While many young men have quit tl Postal Servi rn t 
nerative work in other fields, we, the veterans and men of families, } 
been buoyed up with Micawberian hoy t ome thin, l at ri 
up; that a progressive and just Government, as our Ww even ily 

cognize the fairness of our appe: And it is through the honorabl 
body of which yon are a Member t ¥ intic pate a dy « ! 
zation of this hope into a pleasir gh belated, reality 

In this direction we look forv ] your induige! eonside ni 
ind favorable action 

COM MITT? Locan No, 1 ONAI 
Ie ATION OF POS ‘ 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF: 

, ‘ 4 ’ . & r 4 
HON. JOHN C.KLECZKA. 
OF WISCONSIN 

In tHe House or Rerresenrarives, 
Thursday, September 4, 1919 
On a joint resolution (H. J. Res. 151) 1 p ele Th ! 
pensation for employees of the Postal § ce where ¢ a : 
and unusual conditions prevail 

Mr. KLECZKA. Mr. Speaker, en di intment t 
those who desired to vote for adequate inerease of salary 
for postal employees to see this bill rep: rted in its present form. 


The fact 


suspension ( 


ones | We are assured, of cou 


temporary i 
the salaries 
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this bill is to be considered and passed unde 
ludes the possibility of its amendment 


f rules prech 
r that $150 
the to 


ise," 
com 


lis incre 
ion appointed 


mi: its report 


tl m185¢€ O11 is 


commiss ré e 


will 


that when 
postal employees 


nd 
¢ 


a 





1) 
| 


justice will be done to this class of employees. I 
ever, that this pending measure does not meet the just demands 
the postal 
The people generally realize that the postal employees are 
underpaid. Under prevailing high cost of living they are unable 
sustain themselves and those dependent upon them. 

As proof of how intensely and keenly the postal employees 
feel in this matter, I may state that on August 24, 1919, the postal 
employees in Milwaukee, with large delegations from the entire 


regret, how- 


employees. 


io 


State of Wisconsin, after parading through the streets of Mil- 

waukee, in order to awaken public interest in their demands 

for a just salary, met in mass meeting and adopted the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

Resolutions adopted by Wisconsin postal clerks and carriers in mass 
mecting assembled at the Schubert Theater, Milwaukee, Wis., Sunday, 
August 24, 1919 

Wher the « of living has decreased the value of the prewar doliar 
to 40 cents: and 

Whereas the present salary is only a temporary arrangement to meet the 
war emergency and fixed on a basis fac below the actual cost of keep- 
ing up a household and rearing a family; and 

Whereas in spite of the declarations of Government statisticians that 
the cost of living weuld be lower, it is constantly rising higher and 
higher, making the life of the postal workers almost unbearable; 
and 

Whereas post-office employees are obliged to work unnatural hours and 

/ an excessive amount of overtime; and 

Whereas working by artificial light, together with this excessive amount 
of overtime and lack of rest owing to the unnatural sleep secured in 
the daytime, impairs the health and cfficiency of the employees: 
Therefore be it 
Resolved, That tt Wisconsin clerks and carriers in mass meeting 
ssembled on this 24th day of August, 1919, demand that a law b« 

passed that hereafter 45 minutes night work performed by clerks and | 

carriers in first and second class offices shall be computed the same as 
one hour's work, provided that for the purpose of said act night work | 


} 
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tion in Government employment this moral aspect can not be 
ignored. We can not consistently demand that the individual} 
who is engaged in private business or industrial enterprise pay 
a justified adequate living if the Government denies to 
its employees a corresponding measure of compensation. Unlike 
industrial and skilled workmen, the posial employees can not 
resort to the process of bargaining. Their salary is fixed by law, 
and the obligation of the Government in this matter is therefore 
clear and uneseapable. 

Mr. Speaker, the allowance in inerease provided for in this 
bill is wholly insufficient. I trust that the revision commission 
will hasten its report, so that full justice will be done to these 
postal employees 


wage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUCIEN W. PARRISH, 
Tlowst waves 


Thursday. Ne ptembe hs 


IN Vuk ov Represt NTATIVES, 


1919, 


On House resolution 151, to provide additional compensation for ¢ 
ployees of the Postal Service where extraordinary and unusual 
ditions prevail 
Mr. PARRISH Mr. Spenke rs under the leave granted to the 

Members of the House to extend their remarks in the Recorp 

I desire to add nry most earnest indorsement to this bill. M 

only regret is that a bill which would in a measure meet th 


| needs of the postal clerks, carriers, and railway clerks, as 


now actually exists, has not been presented to this House j 
order that we might have an opportunity to vote upon 


There have been no men engaged in public service who ha 


| been hurt worse by the high cost of the necessities of life tha 


to | 





hall be defined as any work done between the hours of 6 postmeridian 
ind 6 antemeridian, and that all work performed in excess of eight 
hours in yr one day shall be computed on the basis of time and one- 
1alf on all such work performed: and be it further 
Resolved, That we urge those in authority to grant immediate relief 
the postal workers, thereby saving the Postal Service from a com- 
lete breakdown and the employees and their familie rom further 
jeprivation and suffering; and be it further 
Resolved, That Congress grant salaries of $1,800 minimum and $2,400 
xi that we favor the passage of the Moses bill as a partial 
eimbursement for the loss we have suffered during the period of high 
, l it further 
] f i, That copy of the resolutions be sent to each of our 
senat : and Representatives in Congress, to our national officers, 
i l ewspapers, and to the committee investigating postal em- 
( ri ar workir ndition 
Mr. Speaker, it appears to me that the demands of the postal 
plove » reasonable and justifiable. 
Since 1907 the postal employees have worked for a maximum 
ul f $1,200 per year. For 11 years Congress granted 
the no increase in compensation in spite of the ever increasing 
st of n They are working at the present time virtually 
inc vages determined in 1907. The small allowance of $200 
ve hem on July 1, 1918, when the wages in almost every line 
f it stry and skilled endeavor were doubled, afforded them 
) tantial relief. 
rh railroad ¢ mployee of the country have received an in- 
in wages amounting to 98 per cent, while the postal em- 
ployees have been given an increase of but 16 per cent. It is 
pparent that when the cost of living has increased during the | 
ecent vears by over 100 per cent, a 16 per cent increase in wages 
s wholly insufficient for this class of public-service men to 
support themselves in reasonable comfort. During the period 
the great conflict the postal employees faithfully and patrioti- 
rformed their work and were obliged to render a great 
ervice. They hoped for permanent relief in 
measur Disappointed, they are compelled to 
vice. The recent resignations and withdrawals 
hi produced and will produce further inefficiency 
Postal Servic¢ If the resignations of these skilled 
perienced men because of insufficient pay will continue, 
i Postal Service will be disintegrated and the Govern 
| be compelled to spend a far greater sum in rebuilding 
veloping it to the grade of efficiency demanded by the 
than ar amount expended in meeting their justified 
emands., 
Mr, Speaker, the present salaries will not attract men of in- 
nee, industry, and ability. From the standpoint both of 
interest and justice to these employees the remuneration 
ust be adequate. While it may be difficult to define with 
S precision what constitutes adequate compensation, it 
s conceded that it must be sufficient to provide the means of 


ig the average family in reasonable comfort according 
Every laborer has a moral 
If in fixing wages in 


uppol 


to prevailing American standards, 
right to at least a family living wage. 


enterprise and industry the moral element should not 
the standard of compensa- 


1 erlooked, then in establishing 


have the railway mail clerks, carriers, and postal clerks. Ma 
of them have been working at salaries far less than they co 
get in other fields, and yet as a patriotic duty they have 
mained loyally at their posts. The conditions in my dist 
such that it is almost impossible for most of the men to 
live and support their families and send their children to scl 
upon the salary they receive, and the surprise to me has lb 
that they have not quit the service. In my section a labor 
gets from 85 to $8 per day, and a single hand, with a team 
from $10 to $16 per day, and yet the railway clerks, the ] 
clerks, and the carriers, many of them, receive as low as $3 )« 
day. This is not equitable, and these men are not 
fair treatment at the hands of the Government. Speaking 
my district, I feel sure that the taxpayers would vote un 
mously to give this class of employees a very much greate 
more equitable compensation than they are now receiving, 

I sincerely trust that the boys in the service will hold on un 
the Salary Investigation Commission makes its report, at w 
time, I trust, they will receive compensation that will en: 
them to carry on the work and support themselves and fami 
and send their children to school. It is only in this way t) 
the Government can get the service and can hold 
employ the best class of men. After all the public demands t 
service of its best and most efficient men—men capable 
rendering the best possible service to be had to the end that 
public business may be permanently and successfully handl 


are 


receiv 


best 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. L. S. ECHOLS, 


OF WEST VIRGINIA, 


Ix ror Hovsr or REPRESENTATIVES. 


1919, 


Thursday, September 4, 
On Ilouse joint resolution 151, to provide additional compensatior 
employees of the Postal Service where extraordinary and um 
conditions prevail 
Mr. ECHOLS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the committe 
this resolution ought to pass. I expect to vote for its passa 
sy my action in voting for the same, however, I do not meal 
indicate that it is my intention to vote for the many increas 
in compensation of Federal employees that are now being sous! 
and for others that I know will in the near future be soug! 
Qualified employees of the Postal Service can not well affo 
to serve the Government at a compensation of S90 a ver, ¢ 
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pecially where they are required to live in the cities of the | Thousands of dollars were spent in putting in work at th 
country. In order to accomplish equal justice this resolution | instance of some incompetent engineer, only to be torn out by 
should be acted upon favorably, and then there should be some | instructions of some other engineer who perhaps was less com- 
way found to dismiss from the public service the thousands of | petent. 
employees who are rendering no service, or practically none, I make no charge of criminal action, but it wou ej 
for the Government and who are receiving much greater com-| esting to the public if it could be ascertained why the only 
pensation than this resolution gives to the postal employees. | serious fires that occurred at Nitro burned only the buildings 
Their work never ceases, and as a general rule they are compe- | that contained the public records. My information is that this 
tent, courteous, and industrious. If there is error in this reso-| plant was constructed upon a commission basis by Thompson- 
jution, it is in the niggardly increase in compensation that it | Starrett Co., of New York. I have further information to the 
:ullows and not in its extravagance. I say let us pass this reso- | effect that Mr. Starrett, of that company, shortly prior to the 
lution and then let the Congress take some action that will stop | time the construction of this plant was commenced, severed 
the expenditure of money in sending our soldiers to Siberia to | his connection with the corporation and tendered his services to 
freeze, starve, and be murdered; stop the expense of sending} the Government at a dollar a year, which the Government! 
soldiers to Silesia—for what purpose the good Lord only knows, | accepted, and that among his various patriotic duties was the 
unless it is to take part in a plebiscite election soon to be held | inspection of the Nitro plant. If this information is correct 
there; stop the expense of waging war in countries with which | and I think there is no doubt about it—then it would be inter- 
we are at peace; and stop the expense of building railroads in| esting, also, to the public to know just what Mr. Starrett’s 
Alaska to reach coal fields of doubtful value. services really cost the Government at Nitro alone. There is 
There has been $50,000,000, or more, of the Government's | an unusually fertile field at Nitro for the services of the investi- 
money wasted in my district within the last two years. Such| gating committee some time ago appointed by this House to 
miserable extravagance, I regret to say, is still going on | investigate the costs of the war. 
there. | ‘The press, at the time this plant was started, carried the im 
When I came here to attend this session of Congress, the Govy- | portant information that it would be constructed at a cost of 
ernment was expending at Nitro $250,000 per month furnishing | $30,000,000; in a few weeks we learned it would cost $40,000,000 ; 
tutomobiles to scores of employees and paying hundreds of | a few weeks later it was to cost $50,000,000; and later on we 
clerks, stenographers, and typists extravagant salaries for sit- | found the important news that it would cost $68,000,000. I am 
ting around in the oftices of that comparatively deserted village | inclined to the opinion, based upon information from a reliabl 
ooking at each other. There was not one single thing being | source, that upon investigation it will be found that prior to 
nanufactured or produced at Nitro by the Government. The] the 1st day of May, 1919, the Government had spent at Nitro 






















































li be inter 


employees were doing nothing there except unloading about forty $107.000,000, 
ive carloads of empty shells per day. This service should not I came here pledged to vole for an economic administratio 


:ive required the labor of more than 100 men, yet there were | of public affairs. I propose to keep that pledge, and I in no 
on the pay roll at that time, and I assume they are still there, | sense feel that I am breaking it when I vote for this resolution. 


2.100 people receiving compensation far in excess of that now | It is not economy for the Government to be niggardly with it 
being paid thousands of postal clerks who really render valua- | employees. It is always economy for the Government, just the 
ble service to the Government. | same as it is for a corporation or business man, to employ com 


There was then at Nitro $10,000,000 worth of cotton, most of | petent men and pay them competent men’s wages. 
which was out in the fields exposed to the weather, rotting, 
ind no effort upon the part of the Government to dispose of it, 
here were 30,000 tons of sulphur that had cost the Govern- | he peice aa . . . , 
nent $31 per ton piled on the ground by the sidetracks, and | EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
here appeared to be no effort upon the part of the Government | 
© protect or dispose of it. There were thousands of feet of 


umber and hundreds of trucks, automobiles, wagons, and dump HON. WILLIAM NN: VATS IK. 


j 
| 
j 


OF 


arts seattered around over Government property going to ruin, 


ind no effort upon the part of the Government to take care or UV OLORADO 
lispose of them. Since coming here, I have been informed that Fc waze’ Blin Rer 
housands of feet of such lumber have either been burned or AN THE SROUSE 0! PRESI ar 
lumped into the Great Kanawha River. In addition, there were | Thursday. September 11. 191: 
ms of copper wire, nails, iron, steel rails, and hogsheads of | . 
shes destroyed or buried at Nitro. Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent to ex 


A specific illustration of Government destruction of property } tend my remarks in the Recorp I am printing an address deliv 
found in this: When the Government took over the land upon ered by my colleague [Mr. Harpy], as president of the National 
vhich this plant is located, there were 75 or 100 acres of corn, Editorial Association, on August 2, at a publie reception tendered 
ind at maturity 200 men were put to work cutting the corn | to the association by the board of trade and by the people of 
nd carrying it and the fodder off the field, when it was piled | Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 
nd burned; and at the same time the Government was shipping My colleague’s district has a unique distinction in having as a 
carloads of feed for the subsistence of the live stock it | Representative in Congress a man whose interest in high stand 
iad there, ards of journalism caused his elevation a year ago to the presi 
When horses were tired and fagged out, instead of giving deney of that great association, the largest association of 1 
1em rest they were taken up the branch to the crematory, killed, | paper men in point of membership in the world. His own thriv- 
nd first Glass lumber piled upon their carcasses and burned. | ing little daily—a weekly when he first took it 25 years ago 
inally, after the armistice was signed and construction slowed | has not only been a great practical benefit to one of the cleanest, 
p, some of the horses were advertised for sale at $90 per | prettiest, and busiest little cities in the country but has always 
ead. Citizens offered $75 for such horses, and instead of | set a high standard of editorial excellence—wise suggestions for 
iking the sale the Government employees at Nitro killed them | municipal and government improvement, business sense, political 
nd burned them in the manner above stated. Millions of dol- | views positively and logically maintained without, rancor o1 
's’ worth of Government property going to waste, while hun- | pettiness. 
reds of idle employees, at extravagant prices, sit around and Mr. Harpy is a keen observer, a clever writer, and a shrew: 
rform no service whatever for the Government and kindly critic. It is especially fitting that he should have « 
mployees at Nitro went to Gallipolis, Ohio, 50 miles away, | cupied the presidency of the National Editorial Association at a 
tt drunk, were arrested and locked up, and stayed away from | time when the victory tour of the association through Canada 
Nitro as long as 14 days at a time, yet they drew compensation | was undertaken. Such a trip under such leadership could not 
the entire time they were absent. Men who were in Gal- | fail to have a most salutary effect in increasing the spirit ot 
polis drunk boasted that their time was going on at Government | unity and cooperation hetween the English-speaking peoples on 
rpense at Nitro. this continent. 


PWS. 


" 


\ny man who came along with a hammer and saw and told | He did not carry to Canada nor did he bh ) ny 
Government agents he was ‘a carpenter was put on the pay | propaganda except the propaganda of good will. Hite did net go 


| t 


t carpenters’ wages—I think $7 per day. Any man who | with the intention of developing or demanding any particular 

ne along with a soldering iron and a monkey wrench and | system of a world government. His speeches, the type of which 
ld the Government agents that he was a plumber was put on | is well represented by the one here following, were not political 
© pay roll at plumbers’ wages—as I recall $9 per day, with | speeches in the interest of a party or a policy, and T am not 
me and half time for overtime, Sundays, and holidays—thus | prepared to say that they were not more able on that 
reasing his wages to $13.50 per day. account. 
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Mr. Harpy’s Edmonton speech, in my judgment a model of 

good humor, is as follows: 

Guy U. Harpy, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS From 
THE STATE Of COLORADO. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I count myself fortu- 
nate that it has been reserved for me to tell you good people 
Mdmonteon how much we newspaper folks of the United 
States appreciate this cordial reception you are giving us here 
in Edmonton and all through Canada. We have with us over 
200 people representing newspapers in 35 States of the American 
Union. This is the thirty-fourth annual convention and tour 
of this association. We have with us members who have 
attended most of these meetings. During these years we have 
traveled in and have been entertained by most every section of 
the American Continent, and I want to assure you that we have 
never before been accorded such uniformly cordial and generous 
treatment as you have given us in Canada this year. Here we 
find abundant evidences of the hospitality of our South and the 
of our North joined in beautiful harmony. 


good sense and 


Appress or Ho: 


of 


encerprise 


We have come up into Canada to see your resourceful coun- 
try, your matchless scenery, to be neighborly, and to fraternize 


the border 
and we want to join 


with you 10O1KS across 


line. We cali our trip the 
vith you and have you join 


victory tour, 


with us in celebrating our great victory for liberty and civiliza- 
tion, in the accomplishment of which our two countries have 
een so prominent and so closely associated. We want to take 


magnificent 
ting quali- 


vou t the hand and congratulate you upon the 


spirit shown by your country and upon the manly figh 





ties of your Canadian boys who fought in France. We have 
rejoiced with you in their victories, and our mothers have 
Silently wept with your mothers in their sacrifice. 

Wherever I zo I hear our own American boys praising the 
Canadians in Franc As I came out of Washington the other 
night I fell in with a bunch of returning soldiers and as we 
taiked late into the night about the Great War, I said, “ Who 
made the best fighting men in France?” <A bright young chap 
from Western State answered, “ Well, of course, we put our 
own boys first, but next te them surely come the Canadians— 

were mderful fighting men—yes, 1 would say the 
Can and the Australians.” 

rhe i td I got acquainted with a bunch of United States 
Al ml th saine question brought aln precisely 
l reply. And one of the girls added, ** Those Canadian 

ly did show us American girls a wonderful time,” 
ver in Winnipe I met a little newspaper girl who drove 
e all threuch the war in France, And I said to 
\ do you think made the best soldiers in France?” 
\ said, You, of course, will let me place our Canadian 
I wi ay the Americans came almost along with | 
in our estimation—that certainly was a fine bunch 
you sent over from America.” And so they talk of one 
other as of brothers and friends 

I like to hear the views of the average man—the mun you 
nee i the cars as you travel about. To me it counts for 
more then the high-browed stuff you get from the tongues of 
orators. So I want to repeat a little more of the talk of my 

western idier friend whom I met on the train. He | 
said, “ You know when I went over to Europe I think I had 
in me a good deal of prejudice against the English. It probably 
came from the old school histories—the stories of the red 
coats who sought to suppress us in 1776. But I had not been 
ong in France before I began to recognize the difference be- 
tween blood and water. I soon found that the Englishman is 
our natural kin. He stands out strong and distinct from all 
other races and peoples. You can take an Englishman by the 
hand and make a deal with him and be assured that he whl 
keep his word. He respects his word, his treaties, and moral 
bli ion He respects the honor of a woman—the same as 


American.” 

It is a fine thing for our people te be finding one another out. 
The mixing of our millions of soldier with your half 
million Great Britain's millions of soldier boys has done 
more to bring English-speaking people together in a better un- 
derstanding of our peoples and purposes than a hundred years 
of literature and publicity could have done. 

Your speakers have told us that we are cousins. Well, be it 
so—it in fact literally I know in many instances. But 
we are practically the same people. We are closer than cousins, 
Canada and the United States have much in common. You 
have some differences between Alberta and Quebec and find it 
harder to understand each other’s talk than do the great ma- 
jority of the people of Canada and the United States. You 
have a more liberal democracy than we have in that your King 
and Governor General no longer use the veto power-—but we 
have acquired some liberties that you have never enjoyed— 
we ean cuss the President and you can not cuss the King, 


does an 


boys 


and 


is SO, 
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Canadians and Americans have mingled freely in the past. 
Your speakers have rather boasted of the great number of 
Canadians honored in the United States—inelhuding one of our 
latest heroes—Admirai Sims. We are preud to have them with 
us and to see them rise to the highest places. But let me warn 
you that unless your immigration department suspends opera- 
tions and your hospitality is tempered, more or less, your coun- 
try is in danger of having your Parliament houses filled with 
good American farmers and politicians. 

We who come from the western part of the United States 
can understand your western Canada—your country, your 
people, and your problems. We have preceded you in develop- 
inent by enly a few years. We know what it is to take a great 
section of undeveloped and unpeopled country and prepare it 
for habitation and fill it with homes, churehes, farms, schools, 
and facteries. We can understand and appreciate what you 
have done in developing these wonderfully well-built, enter- 
prising, thrifty cities and in peopling and cultivating the creat 
country that supports them. 

I come from Colorado, the crowning gem in a rich cluster of 
our attractive mountain States, a State of wonderful resource 
and splendid scenery. Our mountains are higher than yo 
our more varied, our winters are warmer, 
fields quite as fertile. 

The cities and towns of Colorado are newly built, and I se 
much of similarity between your country here and our fai 
State. You have matched us in enterprise and have gone us 
one better, in some instances, in building for the future. 

One of your citizens said to me this morning, “ Coming from 
Colorado on the crest of the continent, you will not be much 
interested in our mountains,” but I told him “ That is where 
you are mistaken. Being from Colorado, where we hav: 
finest mountains, perhaps, on the continent, I will be moi \- 
terested in your mountains than any man on the train, and car 
appreciate them better.” 

And it is true. The man who has mountains of his own can 
better enjoy and appreciate other folks’ mountains than t! 
people who come from the corn belt and measure everything 
the number of hogs a quarter section will feed. Some of 
folks have been reading magazines on the train. I never read 
a magazine when riding through mountains. I have not 
inagazine in Canada. Ido not want to miss a single view of your 
charming country. 

And coming from this newly developed country of our own | 
ean appreciate better than some what you have done in the 
of permanent development in such a few years, and I congratulat 
you on your accomplishment. 

Our country has not forgotten the close ties that have existed 
between it and England. Next year the National Editorial A 
ciation will meet in Boston to celebrate the three hundredt 
anniversary of the landing of the Pi'grims, Only last nv 
on the 4th of July, a day notable in the world’s history, | 
down in old Virginia in the section first visited by Capt. Joh 
Smith. While down there I visited the counties of Princ 
Anne, Norfolk, Isle of Wight. Southampton, Sussex, Surrey, 
Prince George, Warwick, New Kent, King William, and Ki: 
Queen, and I will ask you if these names do not remind you 
of old England than of any foreign country? 

I went down there more especially to get a little atmosphere 
of the home country of our own greatest of all Americaris 
George Washington. You may not have thought of it, but th: 
first time Mr. Washington got into the headlines of the 
newspapers was when he started out with a British arin) 
under Gen. Braddock to help save eastern Canada for the Eng 
lish. 

A little later he came inte more general notice the world 
over by helping to establish in America that recently 
covered theory about “the self-determination of nations.” 

As a matter of fact, we have never had much trouble with 
England. All we ever did have came in the reign of on 
King—your stubborn, forgotten, old German King, George IIT. 
He stands out prominently in our school histories because he 
was the last English King we had anything to do with. Under 
him our connection with kings ceased, and we remember him 
only because of that incident. But in that sudden separation 
and exhibition of self-determination we had the assistance and 
best wishes of many good people in England. And you have 
forgotten George III. I see by the street signs in Canada 
that you honer the memory of many noble Englishmen, but l 
see no hotels, theaters, garages, or cigars named after George 
lll. He is truly forgotten whose name no longer appears in 
the street signs or newspaper ads of the day. 

George Washington lives, and will ever live, in America and 
in England and in English-speaking countries as the first and 
greatest American. 
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resources and our 
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Sympathy for the growing young American Republic has been | at times forcibly taking food when prices were not reasonable. 
strong in England since 1776, and this year the 4th of July In other words, Europe is fighting high prices as we are in the 
was appropriately celebrated in England as “ Interdependence | United States, their fight being generally directed against the 
Day.” middlemen rather than against the producer, though I am sure 

For a hundred years the border line between Canada and the} I saw nothing similar to our farmers’ recent experience with 
United States has been slightly marked, and never marred by | hogs, of which the price was reduced one-third in value in three 
forts or armed guards. For a hundred years no dispute or} weeks. 
difference of consequence has arisen between America and In seeing our boys everywhere in I'rance I saw lots them in 
Canada or Great Britain. Surely nothing in ‘the past will | company with French girls, but never with a Frenchma) Out- 
prevent, and every necessity of the future demands, the closest | side of a few officers in both armies there was practically no 
cooperation and friendly relations of our countries. | fraternizing between the French and Americans. T! rt 

I know not what may become of the proposed league of | Stange, considering that the people are entire ( rent in 
nations. I prophesy not of the successes or failures of any temperament, language, and habits. rhey are ra sed cific 
league that may be formed. But, having an abiding faith in| trained differently, and live differently, The French ; 
English-speaking people, I would urge the closest understanding | £¢tS 15 cents a day wage, or $4.50 per month. On that there is 





between the English-speaking peoples. With that I believe the| "0 eXtavagance or indulgence he can practice. Ii addition, 
destinies of our own Nations will be safe and the libertie of | his inherited habits or economy are a bar to his spending even 
the world will never be trampled upon. | that much. The French boy is a saver. 

} France is a nation that has survived only through its thrift, 


and this characteristic runs through every Frenchnran’s life. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS The French lost very few cannon in the war. Tl eir guns were 

nearly always withdrawn rather than risk their loss. It has 

OF been said that the retirement of some of the French units 

HOR. 0. BASCOM. SLEMP. |e Te ee 

OF VIRGINTA, A French boy's experience is rarely wide. Many of them re- 

ceive a most refined education, but their lives as young men 

are quite limited and, indeed, are often narrow. There is in 

them little of the big-hearted, generous spirit that actuutes an 
American youth. Neither are they so assertive or self-reliant 
‘ Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, since our declaration of war! The French bov. unlike the American youth, does not lea 

igainst Germany it has been a matter of regret to me that I} home to make his way and fortune thousands of miles fron 

could not participate on the military side. However, I have! home. ‘Thus, being so unlike in many ways, when the American 

been exceedingly glad that I was permitted to remain a Mem-| and French, after the armistice, were left alone together with 

er of Congress throughout these eventful years. nothing in common they got terribly tired of each other. This 

The distance from the active scene of operations, more than | incompatibility was evidenced often by the American boy tak- 

3,000 miles, has made it impossible to visualize the battle area | ing the Frenchman's girl from him, or at least spending a 

as it really is or to correctly measure the American effort. deal more money entertaining her than the latter could af- 

I have felt that Members of Congress—and, indeed, American | ford to do. This misunderstanding, or rather lack of under- 

itizens as well—should, when possible, visit the territory where | standing, has given rise to the report that the French dislike 

he civilized world engaged in warfare for over four years and| Americans. On the contrary, France has the highest and most 

here America suffered in killed and wounded over 300,000] sincere admiration for America, for her soldiers, and for her 
en. Accordingly, thinking Congress would take a vacation, I | contribution in the Great War; but France is so busy adjust 


In tue Hovse or REepresenvatives. 
Friday, September 12, 1919. 


rreat 





decided with fellow Members to make a hurried trip to France| ing herself that she ertertains no sentimentalities. War and 
0 be gone in all five weeks, one week on the water each way and | fighting has occupied so much of her 1,500 years of history 
three weeks in the country. We sailed on July 13 from Ho-| that she does not attach the importance or significance to it as 
oken and on August 13 from Brest, thus defying this numeral | a nation does to which war comes once in half a century. 

precursor of misfortune. Going over on the Leviathan, the I think our American boys have been somewhat disillusioned 
largest ship ever built, we found it arranged to defy the number | regarding France and Frenchmen; I inyself have been. They 
13. It had 13 decks and 13 elevators. It was officered by 65] remembered, as I did, the chivalric and venturesome spirit of 


en, or five times 18 and carried 130, or ten times 13, full car- | Lafayette, who had come to our rescue in the birth of our Na 
ads of coal. It carried 14,000 soldiers besides the crew, or aj tion, and they had expected in France more nobility, more 
imber equal to the population of Pulaski, Wytheville, Marion, | chivalry, and more heart responses than they got; more of the 
nd Abingdon, with food and places to sleep for each. It had | spirit of Lafayette and his compatriots. But they found them- 
so aboard 13 wives en route to their husbands in Europe. In| selves fighting with and for a saving, thrifty, and not overly 
pite of all this we had a perfectly smooth, safe, and rapid | Sanitary people. They found the French home, while solid 
















urney. and permanently built, yet lacking nearly all modern ¢o1 
Landing in Brest on the 20th in midsummer. we were so cold | Veniences. Scarcely any home, either in town or country, has a 
hat we had to get out all of our heavy, warm clothes and fight | baviureom or sewerage facilities, and none at all hay t 
: inter. American officers met us and began telling us | Phones. 
ings about France and about the war and when they thought | Their newspapers, too, are only four pages in size. This 
hey were going home. Brest is an interesting place for a few | evident lack of progreés was a shock to the American soldier, 
ys’ stay—and a few days only. It has a wonderful harbor, | which was accentuated when be had personal business dealings 
old castle, quaint old French houses, and barracks built by | with a French soldier. They do net do business 
apoleon. I was fascinated with the people. They are Bretons,}| way. An American, given a problem to solve, is infinitely 
eir part of France being Brittany, many of them not speaking | quicker and more resourceful than the average Frenchman, who 
nch at all but only in the Breton language. This was sur-| fairly gasps at American rapidity and intrepidit | I 
sing to me, as I supposed they, of course, spoke French. The} stance, at Treves, in occupied Germany, three kinds of money 
little white lace caps, and the men, as if to ba!at ce | were needed—dollars, francs, and marks Banker l rob- 
extravagance, wear wooden shoes. We saw thousands of | bing our boys in exchange, so the American Ar! \\ ted t 
soldiers there and they looked fine. We talked to a number | Start a bank. Maj. Morris, whose father born near Big 
them and they took us to a perfectly good place to eat, where | Stone Gap, was called in and told to get bus rt t 
lid dinner was served, minus sugar. for the munificent | 3 o'clock i the afterno Maj. Morri telephone Ar 
of SO cents They have no sugar in France using sac- | headquarters, 150 miles away, for Ger hn mol , flew thet 
. a coal-tar product, as a substitute. This was our first | in an aeroplane by 6 o'clock, got 
as to the high cost of living, and I may say right | that night, and opened a bank at 9 o’ ri Llow 
that the cost of food generally in France is much less than is that for quick work? Very 1 d, and ve , i 
in the United States. This, however, would not apply to | would say. It was with some pride that I 
which probably is the most expensive place in which to | Morrises have always been friends « rs and al ou st 
the world to-day. One can get a fairly good dinner there | people. 
ut $5. The French people are short in fats and sugar, The first thing the civilian ad ! 
ntil the new crop is thrashed they will not always have | in France is to change his Ameri money i » F 
e bread. France was greatly aroused over high food prices. | Before the war an American dollar \ vorth 5 ! 
ter waiting for prices to come down the people took matters | other words, each franc was worth 20 cent Bs \ n 





their own hands, forcing the minister of agriculture to re-| American dollar is wor 
arresting profiteers, organizing fair-price committees, and | When one changes S100 bill 
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temporarily feels very rich, but prices in France absorb this 
di nce; so one does not get the expected benefit. German 
money has fallen much more than French. Before the war $1 
would ft marks. One dollar will now get 20 marks, or the 
\ineri dollar expressed in German money is five times as 
valuable as before the war. Prices in Germany have not risen 
{ ke care of this loss, so one can buy articles in Germany 
with At ican money for about one-half what it costs in 
I'rance. I know Americans who ehanged thousands of dollars 
nto German money and deposited the money on interest in 
(eI banks, anticipating a rise in the value of German 
money in the near future. The same situation exists in all 
Luropenn countries. Germany has outstanding $170 per capita, 

S150 per capita, while the United States only $55 per 


capita, so one should be careful in purchasing their money. 


} 
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‘| have issued so much paper money and owe so much out- 
ide indebtedness all over Europe that their money is not as 
x] as the old American dollar. A great many Italians, Ser- 

al t er central European people living in the United 
State vhere they have been receiving high wages and have 
| sor of it. are ehanging their money and returning to 

their native land, getting in exchange twice as much money as 
' would have taken back formerly. There are many angles 
to s exchange question which I can not now discuss. A fall 
he purel x power of money usually accompanies a nation 

aur, and this war is no exception. This situation can not 
efinitely. The remedy lies in production and work 

‘ ie part of their people. 

afte our money changed in Paris, we visited Gen. 

} ling and began the stucy of war maps. The battle front 
Wats 100 miles long, running from Switzerland to the 
North Sea, traversing as varied topography as the earth’s 
surface affords. The reads in Franee are wonderful, and there 
is no difficulty in reaching every spot made sacred by our fallen 
dead, One passes through fertile fields, beautiful meadows, 
nd smiling landscapes to reach what was only a few months 
before the scene of the most terrifie destruction known in the 
litstory of the world. An erea 10 miles wide and 300 miies 
ong is about the extent of the devastated area in France and 
Belgium. In the center will be no man’s land, sometimes only 
“) yards wide and often 14 miles in width. On either side 
stretch innumerable trenches of the Allies and the Central 
Powers. Lach bad the same system. A main front-line trench, 
connecting trenches, and several rows of supporting trenches. 
Pill boxes, concrete dugouts, underground passageways, wire 
entanglements still stand out as lonely sentinels of the desola- 
y helped to create. In no man’s land, and often for a 

e on either side, there would not appear an inch of ground 
iat had net been struck by a shell. No one can imagine the 
tion in this area. Not a tree, not a house, not a work 
o product of nature that had not been changed or | 

‘ oyed in this holocaust. Mother earth was healing her 
wounds, however, The warm sunshine and the frequent rains 
covered th urea with the green grass of our meadows, while 
the red poppies and our bright-eyed daisies lent a profusion 
CO German prisoners and French farmers were filling 

ip the trenches, and within a year little evidence of the destruc- 
tion will remain except devastated cities and ruined houses, 
and these it will take many years to repair, if it is ever done. 
fake the city of Ypres, for example. Before the war it had 
population, I think, of 20,000. Today not a single building 

s left standing, whether home, store, church, sehool—all wiped 
out. How long it will take to rebuild the eity or even how it 
will be done seareely anyone can say. Indeed there is yet no 
xed poli The French wish to rebuild on a long-time basis, | 
so that Germany will pay a large part of the expense and her | 
peapie ci be given time to recuperate. I ran across one 
American tirm which had taken a $200,000,000 eontract of 
rebuilding It is a splendid opportunity for a builder who is } 
well supplied with building material, conerete mixers, and the 
like, and who can take bonds of towns guaranteed hy the 
French Government, payable, however, in American dollars for 


the greater part. 

Che most vivid scene of desolation, it seemed to me, was that 
of the city of Lens, in the coal-mining area. One approaches 
this mining town or city from the west and suddenly finds him- 
self on a plateau 250 feet above and overlooking what had been 
the busiest city in France. 
ruin as far as the eye can see. 
of demolished houses, with here and there a church spire alone 
still standing, as if to peint te the immutability of Christ’s 
teachings. Costly coal tipples and hoisters burst, broken, and 
twisted by tons of nitroglycerine greet the cye, but no human 
habitation, where five years ago France secured the major part 
of her coal supply. Going into town we found German prisen- 





The scene is one of indescribable | 
Row upon row and whole streets | 






~s 


ers cleaning the streets and hauling away the débris. The coal 
companies had erected a beautiful little wooden office building, 
which looked odd, seeing that all buildings in France were of 
brick. Several restaurants were open and Lens was beginning 
to try to come back. To restore her ruined cities is the big 
problem of France, and to do this she will require all the assist- 
ance the world can furnish her. I did not come in contact with 
any organized American societies. It will require, I should 
suppose, from five to six billion dollars to make restoration, 
though French officials claim it will require twenty-five billions. 

In a short time one can examine only the principal points on 
the 300 miles of battle fields. There were distinctively British, 
French, and American sectors. But for Gen. Pershing’s insist- 
ence we would have had no American sector, and our troops 
would have been brigaded with the British and the French, 
under foreign leadership, and no independent credits would 
have attached to American effort. As it was we were engaged 
in only one really large independent offensive, though the effort 
of American soldiers at Chateau-Thierry, Belleau Woods, and 
Canal de Nord can never be forgetten. Frem Mount Kimmel, in 
Belgium, not many miles from Waterloo, on a hill 600 feet high, 
standing absolutely alone on a plateau, on whose beautiful head 
20,000 missiles of death have fallen in a single day, one can see 
miles in every direction and visualize the dogged endurance of 
the British. Here Great Britain lost thousands upon thousands 
of her young men as her most eostly sacrifice. 

Facing the North Sea, one sees on the left a low fringe of 
hills, the last ridge separating the Germans from the plains oi 
Calais and the channel ports. Capture of this ridge would ha) 
involved as a military consequence the drawing of the Englis! 
Army out of France and leaving France alone to bear the shoc! 
of the German armies. They were stopped at the base of tha 
ridge in 1918 by the British fighting with their backs to the wall 
In July, 1918, the Germans were force! to withdraw some of their 
troops here to repel the American attack at Rheims and Chateau- 
‘Thierry. So even here America played her part. Had ther 
been no Amerieans in France, Germany would have taken Calais 
and she would never have been defeated. 

Vimy Ridge, where the Canadians fought te glory and to death, 
fascinates one, for the fighting here was hand to hand, without 





pity and without quarter. The German monument and tly 
Canadian monument stand side by side, mutely attesting th 
alor of their soldiers. Standing there I wondered why it 

necessary for this te come upon the world, and I was glad tha 
America should have been the means of bringing it to an end, 


fhe region of Mount Kimmel, in Belgium, is the scene of Great 
Britain’s mightiest effort. Vimy Ridge will stand forever 
monument to Canadian valor, and Verdun will ever live i 
French history as the supreme test of French heroism 
valor. 

Verdun; the word is on every tongue in France. Alonc, u 
nided, single handed, France here resisted the mighty hordes 
of the German Empire attacking in countless waves, assisted 
by all the engines of death, and here proved her right to live 
among the nutions ef the earth and a just claim to immortality 
In one small sector, 3 miles square, there was not a single square 
vard that had not been made sacred by the death of a-soldier 
Not until 500,000 men on each side had laid down their liv 
did the attack cease, and France had won her one great victor! 
of the war. She was so far gone, though, that she could sustail 
no offensive. The most interesting thing about Verdun is hei 
old fort, planned by Vauban, and so constructed as to housé 
underground 10,000 soldiers. We were entertained by the French 
commander, who had us at a dinner party of men and women, 
not one of whom spoke English, while none of us spoke French. 
I sat between two attractive French ladies. To maintain a! 
lute silence for two hours under such circumstances and to have 
to appear to enjoy the meal was certainly a strain on socia 
imenities, 

The American the most interesting to us. W 
lingered over Chateau-Thierry and stood on the railroad track 
behind which the Third Division made their stand whic! 
halted the Germans on that famous 15th of July, 1918. On the 
bout coming back the boys of this division told us how they 


a5 t 


sector Was 





stood in fire and shot and shell while the Freneh on their right 
were retiring. God must have been with them—for thre 
American men fought seven Germans—and fought them to 


victory. We walked through Belleau Woed and stood in rev 


erence at the little cemetery where sleep our brave boys who 
fell there. We drove along the road to Rheims until we came 
to where the First and Second Divisions made the principal 
counter attack on July 18, resulting in the German retreat and 
finally in her surrender. We uncovered our heads, because w' 
were on historic and hallowed ground. As long as time will lasi 
July 18, 1918, will be remembered as the heginning of the end 








of the World War, and in this principal counter attack on that 
historic morn there was neither «a French nor a British soldier 
engaged; Americans and colonials only. Again I paid tribute 
to our own beloved land and the valor of her soldiers. Later 
we drove all over the St. Mihiel salient, which had resisted 
French efforts for four years, but we were most interested in 
the one big offensive conducted by American arms. This was 
the Argonne; and we found in the center of the valley midway 
between the Meuse River and the Argonne Forest the celebrated 
hill, Montfarecon. It is a long, sloping hill, commanding a view 
of the entire country, and is almost impregnable to attack. 
The Argonne lorest, on the left, was filled with machine guns 
and the heights on the right with heavy guns of all calibers, 


tema aa CC OE 


while the flower of the Germany Army was in the rear. | 
Against this enemy’s position Gen. Pershing brought 600,000 | 
American soldiers, the pride of our country, and ordered the | 


charge, while 2,600 cuns prepared the way. Stealing out 

under the protection of the early morning mist, the American | 
soldiers took their objective, though many had seen fighting 
for the first time. Here it was, too, that the Hightieth Divi- | 
sion, composed of thousands of Virginians, received their bap- 
tism of blood. To their credit it must be said that the | 
Kightieth Division took every objective that was assigned to it, 

and, while late in being called to France, on the field of battle | 
acted as veterans. 

It was the success of this attack, begun on September 26, that 
caused the Germans to ask for an armistice on October 7, a few | 
days later. Many of our boys wished the war had not ended 
then. They preferred marching down Unter Linden in 


den 


Berlin to the tune of the Star-Spangled Banner; but when the | 


enemy surrendered there was no alternative but to cease hostili- 
ties and prepare for peace. Thus filled with visions of Amer- 
ica’s part in the great war, «nd proud of her achievements on 
the hattle ficld, we again drove toward Germany, passing 
through what seemed to be the garden spot of the world. 

On our way in the beautiful valley near the Argonne Forest 
we pussed the great American national cemetery. This spot is 
consecrated by the bodies of 23,000 heroes who gave their lives 
or their country. The cemetery is on a gentle slope, white 
crosses marking the resting place of the dead. It would seem to 
be a pity to disturb their sleep, yet I can understand the feeling 
of a mother whose son lies buried in a distant land. After a 
short stay at Cologne we returned to Paris, then to Brest, and 
then home. 


TI wish the American people could acquire the discipline 
ind the philosophical contentment of the people of Europe 
Che evidences of the war are already fast disappearing. In 


ll our travels I saw only three people who had been maimed in | 


battle. The people are settling down to the problems of life | 
better, perhaps, than we are in the United States, and we 


night profit by their example. 

France or Germany and there is less excuse or reason for 
he United States. My stay, short as it was, made me even 
prouder of my country than I had been, and also made mec more 
ontented as an American citizen. I believe that our American 
soldiers realize the better now that, after all, our country 
he most promising of all the countries in the world and that 
be an American citizen is the proudest heritage one can have 
this world. 


is 
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(\merican Cables and Mail Still Being Censored—Fayors 


There is little or no Bolshevism | 
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Compulsory Military Training Only in Time of War—| 


High Cost of Livine Going Higher and Higher. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BENJAMIN FOCHT, 


K 


OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Ix tur House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, September 15, 1919. 
Mr. FOCHT. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ext re- 
{ insert the following: 
AMERICAN MAIL STILL BEING CENSOREX 
Motnt UNION TANNING & EXTRACT ( 
Mount Union, Pa., Septemt ! 


B. K. Focur, 


Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Dear Mr. Focut: In very frequent mails we receive letters returned 
‘y the British censor which we, as far back as December, 1917, 
Girected to our customers in Russia. This not only occurs with mail 


. long time ago, but with recent mail. 
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We would like to inquire wiy it is necessery that all communications 
te Europe should be conducted through the office of our friends at 
the British post office. It is certainly beneath the dignity and self. 


respect of this country to have all cables and mails censored »y one of 
our associates in the late war. Please make complamt to the United 


States Post Office D partment, since it seems We are a branch of the 
British foreign office. Please inquire @&'%o why cables in code to Greece 
can not be transmitted all) the way throuch We have nt number 
lately which never went through at all. Too much British Empire 
I fear, and when our English cousins get done picking 1 th 
will be nothing left for us but Woodrow’s dream 

With kind regards, I am, 

Sincerely, vours 
E. M. ¢ P 
I Ol SY M ‘ TRAINING ONLY I LiME wa 
REEDSVILLE, PA., Scpten 
Ilion. B. K. Focur, 
Lewisburg, Pa 

Dean Sin: As a citizen residing in your congressional district I f 
privileged to write and express to you my objection to the adoption 
by the Government of the principle of ‘‘ compulsory military training 


} 


This principle seer to be embodied in the Chamberlain-Kahn bi n 


before Congress. 





I am in favor compulsory service in time of wat In fact, I 
hold the opinion that provision should be made by legislation tha 
compulsory servi hould automatically come into operation up th 
declaration of war. 

But in time of pea the adeption of compulsory training would 
represent a radical and unsafe departure from the ideals of demo 
racy and of our people. Such a principle is not American. On thi 


contrary, it is foreign to American institutions and practices and re} 


resents the first and logical step toward militarism, autocracy, and 
the suppression of freedom of development on the part of the in- 
} dividual. 

I served the country gladiy in the late war, having enlisted abou 
April 27, 1917, and called to duty on May 12, 1917. At the time 
my discharge I was a captain of Infantry. 

Since my discharge I have discussed this question with many r 
turned soldiers in my community. With but one or two excep ien 


they oppose compulsory military training. They oppose it in principk 


for they realize that it would not apply to them. 





[ would therefore urge as strongly as I may be permitted that yo 
oppose every effort that is made to haye the country adopt the p« 
ot compulsory military training. 

ours, very trul 
HAROLD F. BurLer 
HiGil COST OF LIVING GOIN HIGHER AND HIGHEI 
|[hrom the Waynesboro {Pa.) Record-Herald, Sept. 10, 1919 
TALK 18 CHEAP, BUT LaviING COSTS STILL ON STILTS—-PLENTY oF Co 

VERSATION, SAYS FARMER; Foopsturrs STiLL REMAIN THE Air 

Ovr Frvuit Gors to Ror, WHILe Svucar GOES TO Evrorr or Arrt 

on IS HOARDED tN WAREHOUSES AT Home, 

“TI don’t see anything more in the papers about the gr reduction 
in living cost that was to be brought about,’’ remarked one of the 
farmers who has a stall in the market to the Record-Herald reports 
this morning. 

“No; the excitement seems to have died a natural death answered 
the reporter, as he inquired the price of some delicious looking grapes 
that suggested Bryan’s favorite drink to him. 

“And the worst of it is,” continued the stall man, “that not onl 
is the cost of living not coming down but we can’t even presery tuff 
we have on hand owing to the lack of sugar. 

‘“‘T have more of those grapes than I know what to do wit! Yester 


I came into town with several bushels and attempted to sell them 


aay 
The women looked at them longingly 


in a house-to-house canvass 


anu 


liked my price, but in nine homes out of ten they said, ‘i would like t 
buy them, but I can’t get the sugar to make jam, jelly, or grape juir 


what's the use? 


So 

“Yes,” put in a woman in the next stall. ‘“ We had th Ime exper 
ence with our peaches. My husband came in with load «1 
hardly dispose of them because of the sugar shortag 

BLAME THE FARMERS 

“And then they blame the farmers for high p! 
bitter comment of another. 

‘You're right,” said the first farmer ‘The Goverament is sendi 
eut illustrated literature showing us how to can and urging us to save 
every pound of fruit for next winter, and then they send ail the sugar 
to Europe to the Czecho-Slavs, the Turks, the Mesopotamians, and a lot 


of other tribes who never saw refined sugar until after the v a in 
us high and dry at the most critical period of the year.” 


‘Or else the sugar hoarders are keeping it in their warehouses hoping 
it will go up another cent or two in price,” chuckled a bystander with 
basket on his arm. 

‘Which takes us back to my original question: How 
reforms they were going to put into effect at Washington? 

“Oh, well, what do you expect?’’ chimed in another man, al 
with a basket. “That’s all those investigations ever amoucrt t A 
lot of chatter, columns of threats in newspaper und then qui i 
never knew one to amount to anything.’ 

LOT OF TALK ; NO ACTIO 

“Just think it over. A few weeks ago there wa terrible f 

The President delivered a special address to Congr the bi 


of living. He said he would bring it down. 

“Then the Attorney General comes out with a bunch of nterviews ’ 
in the papers He drafts a bunch of new laws whi he asks Congres 
to pass, incidentally asking for a few hundred thousand dollars to pa) 
the salaries of a lot of ‘ investigators 

“Half a dezen Congressmen introduced bills i ntained threat 
all the way from fines to hanging for the profiteers The ‘ authorities ‘ 
went out and confiscated a few tons of meats, eg and decayed fish 
from the cold-storage warehouses and threatened to send the owners to 
Sing Sing or some other institution for a long rest. 

“Labor papers blame the high cost <¢ living on fl farmers, ti 
farmers say it is the high wages in the city; others tell us it is the 
result of the war and the attempt on the part of the United States t 
feed the world, and the President s the league of natior ll make 


food dirt cheap 














‘But t ains that all ‘is quiet on the Potomac’ again The 
excitement at Washington has died a natural death, the investigation 
z all over, and prices remain the same 

And it’s the jittle fellow, like you and I, that pays the bills—that 
contributes to the upport of the profiteers: that sees our fruit go to rot 
on the ground cause We can’t get sugar,’ was the parting shet of the 
map who started the argument. 


Significance of the Grand Review of Pershing’s First Divi- 
sion as Connected with the Grand Review of Grant’s and 
Sherman’s Armies in 1865. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY 


or 


Z OSBORNE, 
CALIFORNIA, 
Housrt or REPRESENTATIVES, 


IN THI 


Thursday, September 18, 1919, 


Mr. OSBORNE. Mr. Speaker, the House has been kind enough 
to permit me to extend my remarks in the form of observations 
which I made in the Washington Herald of September 18, 1919, 
on the subject of the grand review of Gen. Pershing’s Army, 


which occurred 


comparisons with the grand review of the Union Army at the 
termination of the Civil War, May 23 and 24, 1865. 
[From the Washington Herald, Sept. 18, 1919.) 

SOLDIERS OF AMERICA RETURN A Vicrors Over AUTOCRACY BACK 
FrRoM A DISTANT LAND, BEARING NO SPOILS AND WITH NO CAPTIVES 
CHAINED TO CHARIOTS—How THE GRAND REVIEW IMPRESSED A VET 
ERAN OF THE CIV! WAR—SIGNIFICANCE OF THE TWO Greav H1s- 
roricsl EVENTS AS SEEN BY A VETERAN OF 1861—1865. 

Ry Hinry Z Osporne, Member of Congress from California and past 

senior vice commander in chief, Grand Army of the Republic.] 


No patriotic man or woman could have witnessed without 
emotion the grand spectacle of the passing along the broad 
avenues of the National Capital of the first body of American 
soldiers Atlantic and plant the Stars and Stripes 
on European soil. 
returning veterans Wherever they appeared and which extended 
in one great wave of sound along Pennsylvania Avenue from 
the Capitol to the White House, attested the unanimity and 
sincerity of the feeliug of pride which animated every American 


to cross the 


who was privileged to witness the grandest and most inspiring 


spectacle of which Washington has been the scene since that 
other grand review which marked the conclusion of the great 
Civil War than a half century ago. The spectacular 
“triumphs ’ 
ancient Rome upon their returning from battle fields in foreign 
lands, as depicted by historians, were, without doubt, proces- 
graphie and barbaric splendor. With captive kings and 
queens bound to the chariots of the disdainful conquerors, with 
thousands of distressed prisoners—men, women, and children— 
presently to be reduced to slavery, and with the display of the 
rich spoils of the conquered peoples, they 
failed to impress the spectators, as they passed in martial splen- 
dor through the 
streneth and power of their suecessful soldiers and generals. 
The soldiers of America also returned from distant lands as 
the victors, with their brave allies, in the greatest war of the 
world’s history. They returned, however, as they went abroad, 
Without ostentation display, and they bear with them no 
captives to be reduced to slavery and no spoils of war. They 
return as the powerful defenders of their country against the 
arrogant assumptions and attacks of an autocratic nation, which 
sought to enforce its will upon our own Republic, as well as 


wore 


sions of 


or 


upon the other nations of the earth. While they return with 
nothing but their arms and habiliments, and no visible spoils 
of wer or signs of the conqueror, we, who witnessed their pass- 


ing vesterday, saw in the firm young faces of the gallant soldiers 
of the First Division, in their stalwart limbs, in their martial 
bearing, in the free and untrammeled swing of their march 
through the Capital as the representatives of nearly 4,000,000 


of their comrades, an assurance of devotion to their country and 
n guarantee of capacity for armed power in times of national 
danger that inspired in the hearts of all Americans love and 


cratitude 


true men like these, 
A history of the war activities of the First 


article, so extensive, valuable, and inspiring they were. Well 


in Washington on September 17, 1919, and some 


The thunderous applavse which greeted the 


which were accorded to the victorious generals of 


eould hardly have 


streets of the Imperial City, with the warlike 


to these brave young soldiers, and thankfulness to 
God that the fires of patriotism, love of country, and devotion to 
Anierica burn as brightly as ever in the hearts of millions of 


Division, which 
will some time be written, could only be hinted at in a single 


might it be called the First Division, as it was the first division 
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of our Army to cross the seas: first in sector and to fire a shot 
at the enemy; first to conduct a raid and first to be raided: 
first to capture prisoners and to inflict and to suffer casualties, 
In one thing alone was it last, aid that was in returning home 
It had in succession a most brilliant array of commanding ofti- 
cers, the first being Maj. Gen. William L. Sibert, followed by 
Maj. Gen. Robert L. Bullard, Maj. Gen. Charles P. Summerall, 
Brig. Gen. Frank E. Bamford, Brig. Gen. Frank Parker, and 
Maj. Gen. Kk. F. MeGlachilin, jr., who was in command yesterday 

Besides many minor engagements, the First Division fought 
with great distinction the battles of Cantigny in May 1918: 
south of Soissons in July, 1918; St. Mihiel salient, September 12 
and 18, 1918; Argonne-Meuse, September 29 to October 12, 1918 
Mouzon and vicinity, November 1 to 11, 1918. On November 17 
the First Division started for Germany and crossed the lin 
Coblenz December 18 and 14 after a march of 350 kilometers 

24,000 MEN LINE, 

An army division at its full strength, with all ils 
organizations, comprises 39,000 men, of whom 27,500 compris: 
the combat strength. The First Division as it appeared in thi 
grand review yesterday had over 20,000 men and the select rc; 
ment 8,600—a total of about 24,000. The inroads upon the diy 
sion during its service in Kurope may be appreciated when i 
is stated that to November 11, 1918, there were 30,206 replac 
ments, amounting to a full duplication of the combat strenegi 
of the division. That does not mean that the entire origin: 
membership of the division was replaced, as one original mii 
might easily be replaced successively by several. The divisio: 
lost 45411 men killed and died of wounds. In addition ther 
were 17,201 wounded and gassed. They lost but 152 taken pris 
oners, although the division captured 1638 German officers and 
6,504 German men. ‘This shows that the Germans were not s 
reluctant to be taken prisoners as were our boys of the First 
Division. The division also captured 119 pieces of German arti! 
lery, 62 trench mortars, and 413 machine guns. The First w: 
220 days in front line, and its members received 356 disti! 
zuished-service crosses. 

As we look at these brave boys, briskly passing in militar) 
formations with their officers in their appropriate stations an 
the Stars and Stripes and their regimental flags floating ov 
them, the scenes of blood and struggle that these figures suggest 
present themselves to our consciousness. 

We see them at Cantigny in their first battle, deporting then 
selves like veterans, thus giving fresh courage to all our Arm) 
and to our hard-pressed I'rench and British associates and bring 
ing joy and pride to the hearts of all loyal men and women whem 
they left at home. 

SEES THEM ON BATTLE FIELDS. 

We see them again in the St. Mihiel salient, with relentiess 
determination taking from the Germans powerful forts and 
strategic positions which they had held uninterruptedly for fou 
years, flattening out the troublesome salient and threatening th 
inarvelously fortified military city of Metz. 

But most graphie of all is their long-sustained, bitterly «0! 
tested but finally triumphant battle of the Argonne-Meus« 
We see them struggling with the best troops of Germany in tl 
Argonne Forest, taking one range of wooded hills after another, 
but not without the loss of many a brave comrade. 

We visualize the 4,411 brave men of the First Division wl: 
fill humble graves in France—just such splendid, courageous 
men and as full of life and hope as those whom we delightedl) 
gazed on yesterday as they passed through the broad avenues 0! 
Washington. We may also endeavor to consider the 17,201 who 
suffered wounds or who were compelled to inhale the poisoned 
gases invented by scientific German minds, directed to diabolic 
ends. Just think for a moment. We saw about 24,000 men in 
the grand review. It required several hours for them to pass 
the reviewing stand. Of their comrades, about one-fifth as many 
as we saw sleep their last sleep in France and the wounded and 
cassed added to the killed would have made a procession nearly 
as imposing in numbers as that of yesterday—in exact numbers 
°1.612 were killed, wounded, and gassed, against about 24,000 
in vesterday’s review. 


IN 


UCCeSSO 


BACK TO DAYS OF 1861-65. 


The grand review of yesterday naturally carries the mind 
back to the only other event of this character to which it is com- 
parable in interest and significance—the grand review which was 
the closing scene of the great Civil War of 1861-65. It oc- 
curred 54 years and 4 months ago, less 6 days. The grand re- 
view occupied two days, May 23 and 24, 1865, when more than 
200,000 men passed in review before the reviewing stand in front 
of the White House, which was erected on precisely the same 
spot as that of yesterday. The army of Sherman had crossed 
the Atlantic coast and thence advanced north and was in North 
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Carolina when the « came at Appomattox. Sherman’s army 
continued its march north and joined the forces immediately 
under Gen. Grunt at Washimgton for the grand review. Sher- 


man’s forees comprised the Army of the Tennessee and the Army 


of the Cumberinnd. Grant was in supreme command, but the 
Army of the Potomac, under Maj. Gen. George G. Meade, was in 
his immediate charge. 

The circumstances lent themselves to a much larger review 


in point of numbers than that of yesterday and the event was 


one vast and impressive that it lingers in the minds of all who 
witnessed it and still survive. 
IT WAS A BEAUTIFUL DAY, 
The morning of May 23, 1865, opened one of those bright and 
beautiful days such as should accompany great events. This 


first day was devoted to the Army of the Potomac, at the head 
of which rode Gen. Meade. The troops, embracing infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, came into formation north of the Capitol, 
passed the Capitol itself, and then up Pennsylvania Avenue and 
past the reviewing stand in front of the White House. On the 
reviewing stand were President Johnson and the members of 
his Cabinet and their ladies; Gen. Grant and Gen. Sherman, 
Gen. O. O. Howard and their staffs. Gen. Sheridan was the only 
Union general of prominence who was not present, he having been 
ordered to the Mexican border in Texas a short time before. 


The troops marched in company front—a company then con- 
sisting ef 100 men—and at quick step, in order that the large 
Army might not take too great time to pass. The march com- 
menced each morning at 9 o’clock and occupied the entire day. 
Regiment after regiment, brigade after brigade, division after 
division, and corps after corps—Infantry, Cavalry, and Artil- 
lery--followed each other throughout the day. At that time, 
after four years of war, the Army was a superb body of men. 
No one survived at that time but the fittest. They had fought a 


war of more than 2,000 engagements, and they were thoroughly 
drilled and equipped. Their company lines were perfect, and as 
they passed west on Pennsylvania Avenue, with the glistening of 
the bayenets of the Infantry, the prancing and neighing of the 
horses of the Cavalry, and the rattling of the gun carriages and 


harness ef the Artillery, that great avenue never witnessed a 
more brilliant or thrilling sight. Great generals rode at the head 
of their commands. 


GEN. HANCOCK, “ THE SUPERB.” 

» handsome Gen. Winfield Scott Hancock, “ the superb,” was 
the observed of all observers. Pennsylvania Avenue was strewn 
with flowers. A charming girl threw a beautiful wreath of bril- 
liant flowers to the impetuous and romantic young Cavalry oflicer, 
Gen. Custer, who was riding a magnificent stallion. The general 
caught the wreath, but the powerful charger was frightened and 
dashed down Vennsylvania Avenue at a terrific pace past the 
reviewing stand. Custer clung to his wreath, but had parted 
with his hat and saber; but he did not fail to salute the Presi- 
dent and Gen, Grant as he dashed swiftly by. He soon recovered 
control of his war herse and rede back to his place. 

Gen. Sherman was on the reviewing stand with the President 
and Gen. Grant the first day, and he observed that the Army of 
the Potomac had been pretty well prepared for the parade. All 
metal, swords, bayonets, buttons, and everything were very prop- 
erly shined up for the great event. It is said that he called his 
senerals together that evening and instructed them that his army 
was to undergo no special preparation, but that they were to turn 
out exactly as they would do in aetive war. They therefore ap- 


peared on the second day, May 24, 1865, less polished as to metals 
and brasses, but in impressive efficiency as to everything that 
vent for actual war. 
SHERMAN’S LAST VIEW OF ARMY. 
Gi Sherman rode at the head of his army. As he reached 
the corner of Pennsylvania Avenue and Fifteenth Street, near 
where his equestrian statue now stands, he wheeled his horse 


‘Around and looked back toward the Capitol and witnessed for the 
ast time the vast field of glittering bayonets of that great army 
whic h had marched with him “ to the sea,” and with which his 
fame in history will ever be associated. The statue to which 
reference is made is said te stand in the position which he as- 
umed as he thus gazed back upon the great Army that a few 


days later dissolved into the general citizenship ef the country. 
‘In their proper places rode Gen. Thomas, the hero of the Battle 
of Franklin; Gen. John A. Logan, magnificently mounted on a 


“ superb dé upple gray stallion” ; ¢ 
others of high fame as soldiers. 

lifty-four years have passed since the grand review of 1865. 
Now we have another grand review to mark the close of another 
sreat war. Few who witnessed the review of 1865 were privi- 
‘There are a few, however, who in 
providence of God have been permitted to see these two great 


ven. Francis P. Blair; and many 


lege te Witness that of 1919. 
he 
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historical events. Among these was one who by the courteous 
invitation of the War Department was one of the occupants of 
the reviewing stand yesterday) , ih company with Viee President 
Marshall, Gen. Pershing, Seeretury Baker, Gen. Mareh. the mem 
bers of the Cabinet, the staffs of the cenerals nil other men 
of distinction. 
PAST AND PRESENT LINKED 

I refer to * Corp.” James Tanner. past co! inder in chief 
of the Grand Army of the Republic. ‘“ Corp.” Tanner had both 
his feet shot away by a cannon ball at the second Battle of Bull 
Run in 1862. “Corp.” Tanner yesterday was accompanied by 
his two devoted daughters, Misses Ada and Nettie. It may be 


an assurance and encouragement to some of our boys who have 
been maimed in the service of their country that ‘ Corp.” Tanner 
despite his terrible handicap, incurred when he was still under 
20, and from which he has, throughout life, been severe and 
almost constant sufferer, has led a particularly useful, active, 
and successful life. He is an orator of great arm and elo 


quence, and has never ceased to advocate patriotism and love o 


country. There are few men who hay ve performed such servic: 
in this direction as he. Withal, he gets from life more siguaute 
than do most men, through reading and a happy. witty, and 

lightful social intercourse with hosts of friends. 

The grand review which we witnessed yesterday was a splen- 
did and impressive spectacle. But to my mind it means much 
more, and is far more significant than as a spectacle. It has 
the same significance that the grand review of 1865 had, that 


our country would in peace have the powerful support of these 
brave men who had defended it with their lives in war. I enter 
tain the opinion that the Grand Army of the Republic, with its 
affiliated organizations, has accomplished more than any other 
agency in keeping to the front the importance of patriotism an: 
in inculeating the love of country. It constantly has kept bur 

ing the fires of patriotism. 

THE OPPORTUNITIES ARE GREAT. 

I believe the this war will do a similar be 
work. Their Op} vortunities are even greater than were those oi 
the veterans of 1861-1865, because there are 4,000,000 of them in 
stead of 2,000,000, and by reason of circumstances they 
more completely the territorial area of the country, South 


soldiers of nehceitl 


cover 


is 


well as North. These soldiers, like their fathers and gran*- 
fathers. believe that they can best serve the world and all man 
kind by making their own country the best in the world, free 
and independent. They believe in nationalism rather than i 

ternationalism, and they love America. While they wish the en 
tire world to enjoy freedom and democracy, they will always be 
careful to have in their keeping and sacredly guard the liberty 


and freedom of America. 

The grand review of September 17, 1919, at Washington wi 
always be remembered with pride by all who witnessed it, and 
particularly by all those brave and gallant veterans who partici 
pated init. As those splendid soldiers offered the best that they 
had for our country and for ourselves, in which many of their 
comrades contributed the supreme sacrifice which each of these 
generously offered, let us who were the objects of their v 
generosity ever bear toward these men a grateful spirit of ad 
miration and affection, and in our conduct with regard to them 
let us. in whatever stations in life we may be placed, be governed 
by a sense not only ef justice and fairness but of appreciation « 
the debt of gratitude which America owes to its soldiers of 1917 
to 1919. 


aloreu > 


the War- 


The Sweet Amendment to Risk Aet. 


EXTENSION oF REMARKS 


CHARKL ES. THOMPSON 


OHIO, 


HON 


OF 


Ix tue House or REprEseNTATIVES. 


NSalurday, Se ple mber 13, 1919 


Mr. THOMPSON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, the Sw bi 
eorrective to the war-risk insurance act. The Sixty-fifth C 
gress, in the time of stress of war, commitied the United 
States Government to the insurance business—for  seldier: 
only. The war-risk act was the entering wedge. The Sw: 


pill is simply the first of many corrective acts that this Congres 


SSS 


and possibly future Congresses, will, in my judgment, ena 
unless public opinion forces the repeal of the law. I regret th 
many innovations in our American form ef government tendir 
to the paternalistic. Germany had all sorts of similar laws, 
even old-age laws, prior to the breaking o if the war. and 
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for nine years prior to 1914 the imperialistic German Govern- 
ment wus running behind millions upon millions of dollars 


annually The ISaiser sought to have the deficiency made up 


by proposed chactment of the Reichstag to heavily tax the 
incomes of the very rich classes; but the bill was defeated and 
the Emperor was told to use his war machine, make war on 


Irance, collect indemnities, and pay off the debts of the nation, 
Che world knows the result. This Republic can not afford to 
pattern after imperialistic Germany in the way of expensive 


paternalistic legislation. We are having too many bureaus 


and commissions, and, as a consequence, there is excessive 
perspiration of taxpayers throughout the land. A democracy 
is Said to be the 1,.0st cxpensive form of government in the 
world. If it is the intention of Congress and the people that 


ihe War Risk Bureau shall be perpetuated, I shall vote for the 
Sweet bill, it is the best corrective measure that so far 
has by the Tnterstate and loreign Commerce 


pecause 
been produced 
Committee. 

On the Zsih day of June I appeured before the subcommittee 
of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, which con- 
structed this bill, und made the following plea, as copied from 
the stenographic notes of the hearing: 


TATEMENT OF LION, C. J. THOMPSON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS 
FROM THE STATE OF OHLO. 

Mr. TioOMPSON. Mr. Chairman and gentiemen of the committee, I am 
vlad to note the closing remarks of the gentleman from Wisconsin, be- 
cause they bear upon a concrete case that I wish to insert in the record, 
it fs very brief. 

I wish to call the attention of your committee to a serious defect of 
the war-risk insurance act I have a case which may aid your com 
mittee Ne doubt the condition of affairs which I portray may have 


been called to your attention before this time by similar or parallel inct- 


‘lents. This case relates to the poor and the lowly of our land and lifts 
the curtain sufficiently to show that they too made great sacrifices, 
The constituents I refer to are living on a farm near Grover Hill, 


Paulding County, Ohio, in my district. My attention was first called to 


this case by a letter as follows, under date of May 12, 1919: 
Groven Hinn, Outro, Vay 72, mt 
lion. C. J. Tompson, 
Defiance, Ohio. 


Dear Sin: I write you to-day to ask you to assist me in the matter of 
the insurance of William A. Dempsey, who died in France October 12, 


1918, while in military service. THe insured the 6th day of August, 1918, 
Hie was a boy we raised from 16 months old when his mother died. His 


father is dead also. We failed to have him adopted. Ile made us the 
beneficiaries and signed it over to us. Now the War Risk Insurance 
Board refuses to pay it because he was not legally adopted. I want you 
to take the matter up in Congress and get us some help. We are both 
old and not able to work, and he was our only support. 


Truly, yours, 
W. IT. DEMPSEY, 
R. I. D. No. 3, Bow 338, Grover Hill, Ohio. 
rhe 13th day of May I wrote Mr. Dempsey from Defiance requesting 


him to send me his correspondence received from the department at 
Washington. lle complied with the request under date of May 29, 1919, 
His letter is as follows 
GROVER TILL, Oro, Vay 29, 199, 
Ifon, C. J. Thompson, M. C., 
Washington, D.C. 
Dean Sin: I registered you all papers yesterday as you requested in 


the matter of insurance of W. A. Dempscy. Now, please do all you can 
for me, for I am in sore need of help. 1 am not able to work any more 
on account of rheumatism and heart trouble, and my wife is an invalid, 
and he was our only support, and we had a hard time to raise him, and 


when he was caring for us he was taken away and died in France 
October 12, 1918 Now, for us to be taken to the poorhouse, it looks 
hard, Please do all you can for u 

Yours, truly, W. H. Dempsey. 

This i case of a poor colored couple living in the colored farming 
ommunity of Paulding County, Ohio. They raised an orphan child 
from 16 months old, As the little fellow grew up and his foster 
parents rew old he became their only comfort and support When 
the war broke out he was conscripted. The boy went to France and 
slied in the s ce of his country. In camp he made out his war-risk 
psur to h foster parent I consider this act equivalent to his 
last will d testament. Now, because of a legal technicality of the 
War-risk this poor old couple to be deprived of the meaus their 
hild 1 ? IT submit that a great Government can not afford to 
e cither ingrateful even to the most lowly of its citizens. 
i ibmit that this case alone, if there were no other brought to the at- 
tention of yo ittee, is sufficient reason for an honest attempt on 
your part to nend the war-risk insurance act so us to correct the 

lation ertaining to this and similar cases 

Ny io No. 4 of this bill, as now proposed cures the defect 
eferred to above, and reads as follows: 

SH ... 9 t section 22 of the war-risk ins hereby 
monded inserting therein a new subdivision to be known sul 
division (4a) and to read as follows: 

“(4a) The terms ‘father’ and ‘mother’ include stepfathers and 
tepmothers, fathers and mothers through adoption, and persons who 
ave stood in loco parentis to a member of the military or naval forces 
oO period of not Jess than one year: Provided, That this subdivision 
hull be deemed to be in effect as of October 6, 1917.” 


‘The Sweet 
1h 


io 


bill also contains a provision that payments shall 
monthly installments. ‘This will enable the 
the Tull amount the iranee within 


be mude oth 


beneficiary of ims 


Secure 


2 reasonable time. 


Commenting further, in a general way, it strikes me that the 
common soldier has not had a square deal. A great hullabaloo 
wis sed abe the Anrericnan seldier being the best paid 
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| While the insurance was in force. 


| 
| 


| time of peace to find ways and means to the needs of peace. I 











soldier in the world. Was he? Let He was voted $30 
per month pay—$1 per day and keep. Then he was treated 
just like a Member of Congress is treated, after the Federal 
income-tax collector and the Washington hotel and eating-hous 
vampires, and other high and lofty profiteers get through toying 
with his stated salary. ‘The first thing the soldier was mad 
to do was to take out insurance. His salary was split for 
allotments, then his insurance was deducted, and so forth. To 
make a long story short, after all deductions the American 
“buck private” soldier had about $8.60 per month left out of . 
month’s pay for spending money and Liberty bond purchases, 
and so forth. 

Up to January 30, 1919, according to testimony, $200,000,00 
had been taken by the Government for insurance from the pu 
of soldiers. At the present time there is about $300,000,000 
money in the Treasury of the United States deducted from so! 
diers for insurance. 

Nearly 90 per cent 
surance, 

At this rate, if the War Risk Insurance Bureau is kept going 
it will not be long until there will be more employees in th 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance at Washington and in pr 
posed regional stations throughout the land than there ar 
soldiers, sailors, and marines insured. It is estimated that it 
will require $23,000,000 to run the War Risk Bureau next yea. 
but the way things are headed it will not be long, in my) 
opinion, until the overhead expense will be something lik 
$40,000,000 a year. 

I believe in the old-fashioned American form of governmen 
I am not for paternalistic innovations unless it can be show) 
that such innovations spell progress and are for the benefit o 
the people and not for classes. I think that all war legislatio) 
whenever and wherever practical, should be repealed as quick] 
as possible. The Government is liable for pensions to disabled 
soldiers. Why maintain an expensive insurance establishmen 
at a fabulous yearly cost to the taxpayers of the United Statics 

‘The soldiers of the United States were conscripted and sen 
into a foreign country to fight at $1 per day in mud knee-dec} 
and cootie-infested trenches, the Government all the while ha\ 
ing a string to each soldier's salary until the same was reduced 
to approximately nil per month, while dollar-per-year men, clos: 
to the President—some of them, it is alleged, liberal contribu 
tors to Democratic campaign funds—were said to have orga: 
ized a copper company, out of which, it has been stated, the 
pyramided millions upon millions of dollars, and as a cons: 
quence are rolling in wealth. Are not such actions a travest 
upon patriotism? 

If this war-risk act stands as the permanent policy of tl 
Government, the next move will be regional or State subdi\ 
sions of the bureau, and Congress will be called upon from tim 
te time to appropriate millions of dollars to maintain the ere: 
army of tax eaters, while old Gen. Hy. Cost will chuckle ar 
smile and continue to grind out taxes from the people. 

It might perhaps be cheaper to abolish bureaus and boards 
created by the war, including the war-risk act and burea 
and issue each and every soldier, sailor, and marine a bonus i) 
the form of an honor bond. The money already in the Trews 
ury—the $300,000,000—together with what might be confiscate: 
by the Government in the form of special taxes from the clas: 
of profiteers on patriotism just now referred to, might be a) 
plied as part liquidation of such honor bonds and the balanc 
left for future generations to liquidate. It is hardly square tha 
the present generation should foot all the bills. Future genera- 
tions, no doubt, will be benefited by the results of the Jat: 
World War, and should pay. 

IT understand Canada and Australia have or are about 
issue honor bonds to soldiers. The United States has not 

The ingratitude of Republics is proverbial. 

No soldier will get the benefit of the money paid in for i) 
surance unless he renews his policy. True, he was “ protected 
But, had he been injured i 
the service, the moral and legal obligations of the Governmen 
of the United States are such that the Congress would hav 
heen morally bound to pension and take care of him in that wa) 
insurance or no insurance. 

Activities designed and shaped for the purpose of war wil! 
now do well, in my opinion, to shut up shop and leave it t 


lis sec. 


of the soldiers have dropped their 












is, I believe, a serious mistake in policy to attempt to make ov 
the machinery of war times and apply it to the service of a tim: 
when war is past. The time now is just as imperative to quit 
as it was imperative to begin. The time has come to quit mal 
ing appeals in behalf of war activities when there is no war. 
It is indeed time to ring down the curtain and put up the 
shutters, 
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War-Risk Insurance Act Amendments. (c) The raising of $55 to $95 per month to a person who has 
a wife and one child living. 
2YOP EN r 2 PR rr (d) The ratsing of $65 to $100 a month to a person who has a 
EXTENSION OF REMARK wife and two or more children living. 

or (e) The raising of $40 a month to $90 if a person has no wife 

NY - ‘7 . mn +7 7 Pp but one child living, and $5 fer each additional child up to two. 
HON. ALVAN T. FULLER, (f) Section 4 of the bill defining the words “father” and 
OF MASSACHUSETTS. “ mother,” and including persons who have stood in loco parentis 


to a member of the military and naval forces for a period of not 
less than a year. 

I have had brought to my attention a great many cases which 
would be taken care of by this last provision, a most righteous 
one. I have in mind a young man who lost his father and 

Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor | mothér and was brought up by a person who was no relative of 

this bill. This piece of proposed legislation is sane, safe, | his. She cared for him as if he were her son. He called her 
nd humane, and I believe will do more for the material wel- | mother; she was, in fact, a mother to him for all purposes, The 
‘are of the soldiers, sailors, and marines in the Great War and | poy died in the service. He designated her as his beneficiary and 
heir beneficiaries than any other piece of legislation yet con-| insurance was refused to her because she did net come within 
emplated or likely to be proposed within many a year to come. ; the permitted class of beneficiaries. 

The war-risk act of the Great War was approved October 6, Section 6 provides for the assigninent by the beneficiary of his 
917, just six months after the war was declared. It was a new | interest in a policy of converted insurance to any other member 
enture in insurance. It was supposed to take the place of the | of the permitted class of beneficiaries. The present term in- 

ension system which came down to us from our Civil War. It | surance will not be assignable by any person, but the committee 
elated to allotments, both voluntary and involuntary (taken | paye yery justly viewed that after the term insurance had been 
ut of the pay of soldiers, sailors, and marines), and family | egnverted the beneficiary had a vested interest therein and 
llowances paid by the United States Government. It related | should have the right to assign his interest to any other member 

compensation for death and disability. It related to war- of the permitted class of beneficiaries. 1 should go further and 
isk insurance, | authorize him io assign it to anybody, as I believe that where a 
That legislation was enacted in the interest of every Com- | person has a vested interest in a thing it should be placed under 
\issioned officer and enlisted man and every member of the | his absolute controlso that he could dispose of his interest in 
\rmy und Navy Nurse Cerps when employed in the active serv- | any way he chose. 

- under the War and Navy Departments of the United States. : : 

Last year the sum of $550,000,000 passed through the office 

the Director of War Risk Insurance. Forty billion dollars’ 

orth of outstanding insurance—more than is written by the | 

e largest insurance companies in the world—is the record of | 


Ix toe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Suturday, September 13, 1919, 


On House bill S778, to amend and medify the war-risk insurance act. 


Section 12 provides for the extension of automatic insurance 
for all men inducted into the service between April 6, 1917, and 
November 11, 1918. This covers the full period of the war. 
This section provides, with certain limitations, that any person 
e f in the active service during the war who becomes er has become 

he War Risk Insurance sureau. : be ‘ ’ totally and permanently disabled and dies, or has died, without 
The bureau has received 1,649,035 applications asking for | haying applied for insurance shall be deemed to have applied 
sovernment allowance and 2,742,321 applications not asking | for and to have been granted insurance payable to such person 
Government allowance. Two-fifths of the men in service | during his life in monthly installments of $25 each. This section 

ve dependents. The bureau has paid $271,000,000 in allot-| aiso provides for the payment of automatic insurance to those 
ents and $237,000,000 in allowances. Twenty-five thousand who while in such service and before being accepted and en- 
x hundred and eighteen claims for compensation have been | yojjed for active miiitary or naval service become disabled, or 
approved, paying $678,000 each month. Thirty thousand seven | permanently disab’se), or die without having applied for in- 
indred and ainety-five claims for disabilities through service | girance, it ‘being provided that such person shall be deemed to 
ve been approved, paying $974,279 each month. One million | jaye applied for and to have been granted insurance payable to 
hundred and forty-five thousand two hundred and twenty-five | gych person during his life in monthly installments of $25 each. 


ollars has been paid for burial expenses. In the bureau there I am glad to see in the bill the prevision that the family-al- 
13,500 officials and employees, and they handle the insurance | jowance feature will terminate four months after the President 
over 4,000,000 of men. issues his official preclamation of peace. This provision was 


[we years’ experience with the working of the war-risk insur- | placed there, as the House chairman stated, at the suggestion of 

Lill has shown its defects, its incongruities, and its many | the Director of the Bureau of War Risk Imsurance, so that 
ded changes, which was, of course, but natural in a piece of ample time might be given to close and terminate properly all 
tried legislation. matters in regard to family allowances and make adjustments 
I, in common wiih other Members of Congress, have had & | relative to compulsory allotments. 

‘reat many dealings with the War Risk Bureau under its sey- The provision about allowing the War Risk Bureau authority 
| direetors—Delanoy, Commissioner Nesbit, Lindsley, and its | to establish a reciprocal policy in taking care of the soldiers 
ent most efficient director, R. G. Cholmeley-Jones. My rela- | who fought in the Great War is a good one. The illustration 

with the bureau have always been of the most pleasant | stated was very pat, namely, that some 20,000 or 30,000 Amer- 
acter, and IT have always felt that the great hostility to its | ican citizens were a part of the Canadian Army and of neces- 
ings came from the imperfect law, rather than from the sity the Canadian Government must look out for the soldiers 
rts of the director and his assistants to carry out the wishes | who have been maimed and crippled, no matter where they re- 


(hose who have had dealings with it. side. Many of these soldiers will return to the United States, 
rhe bill which we are about to pass is for the purpose of | and it would be far better for them to reeeive assistamee and 


sing the provisions of the original war-risk insurance act | medical treatment at our governmental hospitals in the United 
making it more beneficial for the insured and his bene- | States than to have the Canadian Government render that 
ries, service to them within the borders of the United States. If 
Of the 435 Members of the House, I presume every one has had | we render that service for the Canadian Government, the 
ill whieh he has threatened to introduce into this Congress | Canadian Government can, under the provisions of this bill, 
nedy some of the defects he has found in trying to obtain | reimburse our Government for the services so rendered. 
his constituents what seemed to be right and fair, and this| I have referred to this last matter for the purpose of express- 
as reported contains the best wisdom of the committee | ing an opinion that it would be a patriotic act for our Government 
l had it in charge and, it is fair to say, embraces in it a | to deal as liberally with our soldiers as the Canadian Government 
many needed changes which have been found necessary | does with its soldiers. The latter Government practically loans 
the two years’ working of the original act. I have not | them $3,000 on which to start life anew and gives them a very 


to set forth in detail the provisions of this bill—they all | handsome compensation for each month that they were in the 
e been referred to in this discussion—but I do wish to note a | war. 
‘ings in which I have been very much interested and which | This bill is the combined wisdom of what appears in 3 reso- 


uppeal to a great many constituents of mine. “Lhey are as | lutions and 28 bills introduced into this Congress suggesting 
7 amendments to the original war-risk insurance act. 


ows 


(i) The raising of $30 a month to $80 for a disabled person | The War Risk Bureau, as we all know, was created in Sep- 
' las neither wife nor child living. ’ | tember, 1914, as a part of the Treasury Department, to pro- 
') The raising of $45 to $90 per month if the disabled person | vide facilities for the insurance of American vessels and their 

wife but no child living. cargoes against the risks of war and so carry on our foreign 
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More than 90 per 
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cent of the men in the Ltehaad Slaughter Bug, Chocolate Candy Clark, 








— enemas 


Harry Cries for Rib, 





have taken out war-risk insurance for an amount averaging | Owen Money, Toy Brush, Cigar Brown, E. Pluribus Brown, York 
$8,700 each. This bureau has 30,000,000 individual records, 3 | Candy, Lloyd: George Parliament, Preeious. Bugene Grant, ana 
miles of file cabinets, 4,000 typewriters. Its. business was | Dinner Bell Page. : 
transacted before it was located in its present building in 16,; I desire now to make some general observations on the prin- 
wattered buildings in Washington ranging from garages to/ ciple of insurance as set forth in: these war-risk insurance }j! 








I am always amused when I listen to the discussion in thj: 
House on propositions of public welfare to see the standn 
on which the desired, good is sought. It is. always what 

to do for the other fellow; what good things w: 
going to place on his. table, what sights from the mountaiy 
we are going to show him, what we are 
which to till the soil—most of 
ing but stones and weeds, as far as I have examined the nr: 
tion up to date—what things we are doing for his welfare. 1] 
heard for the past two years this discussion, that the war 


t would take away all thoughts of pensions from our 
ing soldiers; tl 


propose 


inds going to give him 


‘se lands will bring forth 


’ 
he 
the 


here will be no more pension bills, no mor 
sions asked for, none granted, none needed, 


[ am awaiting the time when our soldiers get back hon, 
harness hear what they themselves will say 
act aud its provisions. Will they not say, “ Gentlemen, tf} 


un. We were rushed into the war. This war-risk 


to 





aAdol 





rushed af us. It did us a great deal of good, but it did 
far enough. The act is full of teehnicatities. Ther 


technicalities needed when we had to pull the trigger of 
and a German killed by him. It was do or ¢ 


did beth, seme We come back 25 years 


— 
Kili or ve 


of the boys. of age ( 


legs are shot off. ur arms are gone. We are wounde 
| are incapacitated for life. We are cripples.. Come and se 


museums. If the amount of insurance issued by the bureau was, | 
in dollar bills joined end to end, the line would extend to the | 
noon and back over seven times This bureau, with the co- 
operation of the Pul Health Service, is cacing for the sick 
and disabled discharged soldiers, and is providing hospital and | 
anntorium service in addition to its other work. 

\ d sbeut the new insurance which is being issued by the | 
Grove f a matter concerning which there some COti-r 
usi e minds of the publi The war-risk insurance 
pore ‘ rin the wal I Vi a one-yveur re! vab term 
nsu e with true monthly premiums. This policy was non- 

s free fre ‘ l 0 ‘editors, and not 
t Xutic The eficial under the new form of 
e the same : inder the old form, which is bett 
: ie “term insurance.’ The term insurance was 
VAYS Pp ible in monthly installments, whereas the new form 
} : if endowment insurance is payable in one sum at 
ty Che new insurance is issued in six kinds of policies— 
ordinary fe, 20-payment life, 30-payment life, 20-year endow- | 

f ;0-vear endowment, and endowment at the age of 62. 

onvert insurance a man must have continued his term 
! rance in force. The conversion may take place at any time, 
but not Inter than five years after the declaration of peace by 
he President. ‘The form of the converted insurance is officially 
known as th United States Governmen fe insurance, and 
the strength of the United States is the security for these poli 
cies nd the premiums are lower than those charged by any 
othe ompany for participation insurance with similar benefits. 
It is well to remember that while the Government has provided 
for insurance in time of war, as much as pessible of this insur- 
ance should be converted and carried by men in civil life. 
Phree-fourths of the holders of existing policies have not cen- 


inued.their payments, 
[t should always be remembered that while the iren cross is a 


if 
ymbel ef our enemy, the war-risk insurance policy is a symbol 





of our demoeraecy and helps to inspire and cre: new confi- 
denee fer the future of our country. 
Phese are dry statistics, and I give them only fer the pur 
if showing the enormity of the business which the bureau 
arrying on Let me for a moment refer to some things of 
ighter nature in connection with the work of the bureau. 
ere are in the employ of the bureau a great number of girls 
have come to be knewn as the sleuth detectives of the 
iu. Their skilbis marvelous, and it is owing to their ability 
deciphering human seraw!s that a great number of policies for 
soldiers have been leeated: and if it had not been for their 
skill and proficiency many of these policies of American soldiers 
sailors might have been lest forever. When you stop to con- 
at 30 per cent of the addresses of discharged soldiers, 
lors, and marines are found to be incorreet, these girls should 
‘rtainiv obtain the degree of B. I.—Buchelor of Imagination. 
One of these file searchers had placed in her hands a memorandum 
find a beneficiary, Mrs; Ella Stalks. She found the case, and 
turned out that the eerreet name should have been Mrs. Ella 
Cabbagestalks, wife of James Cabbagestalks, from McCall, S. C. 
her girl was giver a memorandum to find the record of 
fe case of Pvt. Charles E. Flivver. It turned out that the 
2me wes Charles E. Ford, of Pushmataba, Ala. The case of 
Lnare oar North Dakota, was found to be the record 
of Andrew Good Thunder. Of the Jose Rodriguezes, 51 were 
ers 0 he Three hundred and forty-seventh Infantry. 
‘here were 53.200 Johnsons called into active military service. 
Fhere were 51,950 Smiths called inte service and 48,000 of the 
faimil There were 175 John J. and to add to 


O’Briens 
of the 
Mary A. 
vy was experienced in distineui 
pames of the father and son in the ease of Lemon Cobb. 


name of the father, according to the applicatio 


the surprise searchers 50 John J. 


of 


whose names were 


completeness 3 


ud wives 
hing between the 
The 


for insuranee, 


Some difficulty 


vas Orange Cobb. It was finally determined, however, that 
Lemon Cobb was the son of Grange Cobb. Constant combing 
s neeessary to keep the files in the bureau up to date. Among 

e discharge notices received by the burean to compare with 
riginal signatures upon applications for insurance made at the 
tin f entering the service were many with unusual names, 
<ome of which appear in the files as follows: 


Asad Experience Wilsen, Mih Gosh, Green Horn, Velvet 
Couch, Will Swindle, Paris Green, Little Kitty Car, John Albert 
Puneak Please Hat Grief Wash Day Clouds, 


‘h, Grimes 





ee 


in the Walter Reed Hospital. Our families have had just 
to keep the wolf from the door while -we were away. W<« 
say to you lawmakers new, ‘ Make us whole; as near as p 
Extend the provisions of the war-risk insurance act. It 


S 


are benefits to be paid, let us have them to keep u 
starving. Huve a heart, men. Do not rely upen the qu 
that uny life and casualty companies rely upon to 
their policies. The war was an emergency: We too 
emergency insurance. Treat us fairly. Are we not 
things which are right?’” Your answer: will be; “ Yes 


if there are pension bills growing: out of the war pass 


as you have done for the old soidiers fer the past 50 years 


we are doing te-day, and as you Will be doing; tf Fread- ps) 
right, for all time to come, and we the taxpayers will p: 
portion of the expenses willingly; cheerfully; and without 
plaint. 
My 


bonus. 


own State of Massachusetts has granted the 
If the vote were put to a referendum. in my St: 
believe we would grant them a much larger sum. ‘The St 
Wisconsin by a referendum made a most liberal pri 
for her boys. I am heartily in favor of the bill introduce 
Congress by Representative JOHNSON of Washington, whi: 
vides for the establishment of branches of the Burean 
Risk Insurance in the capital cities of each of the States 
Union. This is one of the recommendations growing out 
Hughes investigation, and I believe it would be of creat s 
to our boys in the way of obtaining their just dues from t 
tisk Bureau in the quickest possible time and with the mi! 
of trouble on their part. I sometimes think that the I 
Bureau, which has branches in every. State in the Union, 
be amalgamated with the War Risk: Insuranee Bureau. 
Next week we celebrate the coming of Gen, Pershing and 
magnificent First Division. We have given him his four st 
Congress has never given any man a higher honor. He s 
alone, the great general. The boys under him have won 
stars, and we gladly pay them that honor In our gratitu 


hoy . 


} 
LhetS 


orl 


f 


emoluments for their material benefit. With ft all there 
thing which we must not forget. 
You will remember Rostand’s “Song of the Stars.” 


Man of Frightfulness states that he was.made up to look 
an American citizen for the purpese of making our flag 
in the air for him, but never could he get the fi to stir. 
said. to it, “ Wave for Germany.” Sadly. it stayed still. 
if he- spoke a word for France it thrilled. “ What then. 
said, flag in such a manner? The: stars! 
answered. “I had not calculated with: the stars. My tro 
come from those old genereus stars. What can I do? I wil 
tell you that I bave founda way.” So quickly he mounted 
staff and with his. scissors where the bine square was there 
mained a square hole. “As for their stars, I’ve got them 
my pocket.” The flag amid: the night hung low, concealing 
wound in its fold. The Man of Prightftiness said, “ See if 
wow waves, ther pronounce your land: The: man 
“France.” At cnee the flag waved forth to the blue sky, 
in their corner the stars they all were there. They showed 


Hi 
B 


fo 
“us 


‘inspires. this 


re- 






















would not be possible to cut the heavenly scutcheon from the 
flag, except to make it bluer, and the Man of Frightfulness 
understood how through the empty spot where now the sky 
was framed you saw real stars where pictured stars had 
been. In the flag he cut the heavens had placed a piece of their 
own blue, and with fresh voices, as when shadows lighten, the 
stars of heaven sang through the silk flag the song of the stars, 
which never can be lacking. “Oh, flag with stars adorned, 
float out.” No man hath heard it said as yet that stars are like 
to lose their memory. 
“And laugh,” said suddenly a star—‘And laugh 
At all who, like Von Gluck along the. Marne, 
And our man ot this night * #* 
With method scientific, big hands sure * * *® 
And sure plans * * * 
Sure there are never, back beyond the stars 
Their big cyes see, other and other stars; 
Sure they should never see return the blue 
Their scissors with big blades had cut away; 
And so are stupified when we shine out. 
For they foresee weli—all save the essential. 
They have forgotten but one thing—the heavens.” 
Let us not in these days of our triumph forget “ the heavens,” 
for as— 
The tumult and the shouting dies, 
The captains and the kings depart, 
Still stands thine ancient sacrifice, 
An humble and a contrite heart. 
Lord God of Hosts be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 





Amendment to War-Risk Insurance Act. 


KXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM W. HASTINGS. 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In Tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, September 15, 1919. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, it is frequently stated that 
republics are ungrateful. I think that this is only too often 
true. This. Nation-owes a debt of gratitude to the men who 
were willing to die in its defense. Every man who joined the 
Army was assured that he would be cared for, if disabled, and 
hat his dependents would not suffer. The men who were left 
hind in civil pursuits ought to be willing to give a generous 

are of their earnings for this purpose. We have enacted much 
egislation for the benefit of soldiers, sailors, and marines who 

rved in the last war, and an analysis of the same shows that 
gress has not been unmindful of the quality of service ren- 
i and the great sacrifices made. 

To-day we have before us amendments to the war-risk insur- 
nce act. All of them liberalize the law. When the bill was 

st enacted, many contingencies could not be foreseen. When 

any provisions were subjected to close scrutiny and adminis- 
rative construction, it was found necessary to add amendments 
llifying the language and construing them. The original act 

a splendid piece of legislation. At the time it was passed 

I expressed my gratification in being able to assist in its enact- 
nt. There has been some confusion in the administration of 
law, due to many causes. The bureau administering it is 
and had to be systematized. Nearly all of its officers were 
ut sufficient previous experience and the work rapidly ex- 
ed to undreamed-of proportions. Again, let us remember 
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(a) If the disabled person has neither wife nor child living, 
$80; under the present law, $30. 

(b) If he has a wife but no child living, $90, while the present 
law provides only $45. 

(c) If he has a wife and one child living, $95, but the existing 
law gives them only $55. 

(d) If he has a wife and two or more children living, $100; 
but under the present law they would receive $75 

(e) If he has no wife, but one child living, $90, with $5 for 
each additional child up to two. The present law would 
them $40, with $10 for each additional child up to two. 

(f) If he has a mother or father, they would receive the same 
as under the present law, if dependent upon him for support. 

If the soldier’s disability is total and permanent he receives a 
compensation of $100 per month and for double total permanent 
disability, where both eyes and feet or both arms and feet are 
lost, he receives $200 per month as compensation. In the event 
there is constant need of a nurse an additional sum not to exceed 
$20 per month is allowed. 

In addition to the above compensation the injured person is 
furnished with medical and surgical service and hospital accom- 
modations and is given free necessary artificial limbs. 

The converted insurance, if these amendments are enacted into 
law, may be made payable to the beneficiary by the insured in a 
lump sum, or in 36 monthly payments. The converted insurance 
may also be made payable in more than 36 insta!lments, at the 
option of the beneficiary, providing the insured designates that 
they shall be paid in 36 payments. In other words, the benefi 
ciary may increase the number of payments over what the in 
sured designated in the policy, but the beneficiary can not have 
the payments made in a smaller number. The reinstatement of 
insurance without a physical examination is provided for. Ih 
the event no one survives within the permitted class, the insur 
ance is payable to the estate of the insured. 

It is greatly regretted that discharged soldiers are not finding 
it convenient or to their interest to carry some of their insurance, 
if not all of it. In the first place, this insurance is cheaper 
than any other insurance that can be obtained. All! of the 
overhead expenses, including salaries of officials, commissions 
paid to agents, office expenses, and the like, are paid by th 
Government and not by the policyholders. No insurance could 








be safer. It is an obligation the Government owes its de- 
fenders. Every business man in the country endeavors to carry 
some insurance, and the importance of the matter should be 


pressed upon the attention of all soldiers. They should be 
urged to retain at least a part of their insurance. If they can 
not keep all of it, they can keep some. As they grow older 
it is more difficult for them to pass a physical examination and 
the premiums rapidly increase. [very soldier should make some 
financial sacrifice and retain a part of his insurance. 

Everyone rejoices that the world-wide war is over. In look- 
ing back through the past two and one-half years we see that 
much legislation has been enacted because of it. There was 
never any other war that approximated the one just ended, 
either as to the number of nations involved, the number of men 
engaged, or the amount of money appropriated. Exclusive of 
the money loaned to our allies, the United States expended 
$22,000,000,000. France spent $26,000,000,000; Great Britah 
and her dominions, $38,000,000,000; Russia, $18,000,000,000 ; and 
Italy, $13,000,000,000; and the sums spent by Belgium Ve in, 
and other small countries bring the total up to $123,000.00 1,000 
The Central Powers nary a sums also. It cost Ger 
many $39,000,000,000 and Austria-Hungary, $21,000,000,000. An 
additi onal $3,000,000.000 was expended by Turkey and Bulgaria, 
making a total of $63,000,000,006. It is to be seen that the great 





the enlistments in the Army alone totaled about 4,000,000 tot a of war cost to the Allies and the Central Powers wa 
and that they were scattered not only all over our own $186,000,000,000. dante figures are official and were recently 
but throughout western Europe. The mails were | given out by the r Department. I am reminded that the tota! 
ar and many addresses were difficult to obtain. The work | cost for all wars for 121 years prior to this war was about 325 
bureau has now been systematized and the Army has been | 3223.000,000 In 19 months our Government s} I 
d to about one-tenth of its original strength. Complaints | much. It is stated that we spent at the rate « 
‘ning delays are now few and far between. | an hour during the past two years. Thes 
bill before us seeks to amend and modify the war-risk | the vast expenditures made by individual! 
act so as to make it more workable and easier of Between August 1, 1914, when the war began 
stration Section 4 amends the original act so as to en- | 11, 1918, the date of the armisti t] off 
he inition of father and mother to include persons who | deaths given out to date shy as follows: R il, 0) 
in Soe ebenabe It makes this provision retroactive from | Germany, 1,600,000; France, 1,385,000; Grea B ul JUV, JOD 5 
fter October 6, 1917. If the soldier de signats “li as benefi- | Austria-Hungary, 800,000; It , 364.000 5 I ed > é U,000 
woman who stood in the place of his mother, but who had | The grand total of soldiers » died on Un dl of 
cally acd ypted him, s she will be able to collect the insurance 7,450,200. This number does no sass { ‘ ea 
the adoption of this amendment. Section 11 amends s Army, who number about 0,000 men It ( 1 f 
302 of the original war-risk insurance act and increases the | attention that during the period of lot I t 
nsation allowed to disabled soldiers, as follows: 6,000,000 men were killed in batt YT le 0 
nd while-the disability is rated as total and temporary the | costly and was the most frightful, so f ! 





compensation shall be the following amounts: 
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It was preparation on a large scale by the United States that 
enabled us to win the war without a death loss equaling our 
allies. We raised an Army in an incredibly short time. We 
made appropriations and provided the necessary men, transpor- 
tation, an | é sup plies. Not only did we do this for our own Army, 





so as to nake it effective, but we also rendered aid to our allies 
) to make their soldiers more effective. 

nee studying the question carefully and visiting the battle 
f France, there is no doubt in my mind but what the 
qui rmination of the war and the saving ef hundreds of 
t! 1 f lives was due to the splendid leadership of Presi- 
dent Wilson, the laws enacted by Canebate: the effective work 
of th rious departments of the Government, and the efli- 
ciel : officers of the Army and Navy directly charged 
witl responsibility of conducting operations. Since the | 
war ¢ 1 in a triumphant victory, I do not have much pa- 
tience with men who are now hunting for small things to criti- 
cize. Of course, mistakes were made and doubtless some blun- 
ders. We do not condone them, but in the years to come things 
t icize that are now being looked for with partisan micro- 
scopes will be lost sight of, and our posterity will read with 


about the thing: 
re at war. The little 


nazenient 


accomplished during the 19 months 
errors will be lost sight of in the 


ereater achievements of our glorious country. 

When we look back over the sacrifices made we ought to be 
rous to our soldiers. The dependents of disab'ed soldiers 
ht to be looked after with an affectionate care. I am glad 

to he a Member of the House during the consideration ef this 
legislation and give the same my hearty support. 





EXTENSION OF 


or 


WHUITMELL 


Or 


REMARKS 
P. MARTIN, 


LOUISIANA, 


TLON 


Ix true House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Saturday, Septenvber 20, 1919. 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granied io me 
to extend my remarks I include an address delivered by Repre- 
sentative James O'Connor before Carroll Council, Knights of 


Columbus, Washington, D. C., on September 16, 1919. 





The address is as follows: 

Appress by James O'Connor to Kyntents or CoLtumBus, CARROLL 
CounciL, 
WASHINGTON, September 16, 1919. 

T am glad to have the honor and privilege of addressing a 
council which has for its presiding officer one of the foremost 
citizens of this beautiful city of Washington, the Capital of the 
Nation, a gentleman who is known by every Representative in 
the House of Representatives and whose fame as a man, official, 
and patriot has gone from one end of the country to the other, 
from ocean to ocean, as we are wont to say, and as others, equally 
affectio put it, from the Great Lakes of the north to the 
Mexican Sea on the south. This reference to Grand Knight 
Halti i is not a species of hyperbole, an exaggeration of his 
value, worth, or standing. If anything, it does not do justice to 
th ndid figure whose magnificent services to the House 
and therefore to the Nation have won for him the admiration, 
uffection, and esteem of the membership of that assembly, which 


is eomposed of Representatives from every State 
ef the Union of sovereign 
tion, the United States of 


and Territory 
states that make up the sovereign 
America. But beyond the services 





nd the duty that he owes to his country and which he renders 
md performs so efficiently and so patriotically there is a duty 


renders to humanity, 
eloquently 


to the outeasts, 
expressed, even 


the “down and 
though accompanied 


is 


by ~ r that almost ends in a sob, for the derelict is ours and 
e can not help but think that a turn of the wheel of fortune 
ul his might have been our lot and ours his. 
When not discharging his duties as reading clerk in the 
licuse of Representatives of the United States of America—for 


that is his title, and of more real importance to the country are 

services than those of even the Speaker of that House, as 
valuable as that officer is to the welfare of the country—we may 
find this knight of the present day not in the seats of the mighty, 
not on Olympus, net with the great of the land, but down in the 
eity jail or out at Oeceoquan, in the reformatory and in the peni- 
fentiary, laboring to encourage, to hearten, to cheer on their 


lonely and wretched existences the men and women who are in- 
careerated, 


bidding them in language eloquent to fight the good 
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| hungry, 


| 





fight, and to pray God for the strength and courage to start on 
the road again and make one more “ supreme” effort to justify 


life in a great way, and to make the end of the trail as one who 
has lost every round in the fight except the last. Oft I have see; 


him at work, and I have thrilled to his honest words bursting 
from a heart that felt the woe of those te whom he preached, 
have followed him and talked better than I ean talk usually, for 
he feels their passion and their pain, the terrible despair that 
seizes upon these men and women doomed to serve in servitud: 
10, 15 years, and even life terms, to be bereft of liberty and free 
dom, and to look upon the human race as their enemies; and | 


conuuunicates that pain, that emotion, and 1 ean then 
What he sees and feel what he feels. Ii is then that I realize th 
full meaning and significance ef those words that flame ») 
burn: 
If you would have me weep, 
Begin the strain, 
That I may feel your sorrow, 
Feel your pain. 

Haliigan is a Catholic and preaches and practices the vir 
teachings of his religion with the fiery zeal of a crusack 
Haltigan would have been a churchman if he had been hon 
thousands of years before the august chureh of which he is 


had come into existence, for while it has an antiquity 
human institutions can boast and the reveren 
great men and women all over the habitable world 


member 
which few 
millions of 


there were before it churches that played out their part in t) 
scheme of things and went their way of oblivion and left not 
track behind, churches that produced world figures who preac! 
and then crossed to that undiscovered eountry from h 
bourne no traveler has ever returned. In Egypt’s celebrat 
Book of the Dead, written 2,000 years before Joseph was sol 


dawn of Judaism had 
‘He hath given bread t 
he hath git 
hath made due offerings to 
departed.” <All of these dut 
has he discharged so faithfully that in his case it is not a « 
it And running band in hand with these s; 
did performances we find him visiting the outeast, the wretche 
in prison. ‘That famous book is almost fergotten; the temples 
in which it was preserved and read are no more, The boo 
may survive a few centuries and then will be with the books of 
yesteryear. The temples are no more. They have joined th: 
reat architectural wonders and enginecring monuments of th: 
past, in the grave of oblivion. 
They are one with the 

Cloud capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself; 

Yea, all which it inherit shall dissotve, 

And like this insubstantial pageant, faded, 

Leave not a wreck behind. 
gut the splendid sentiment of that mighty past, and whici 
Was expressed in its sacred te mples, still struggles for utteran 
and for practice in such noble breasts as the gentleman tliat I 
am proud to call friend—-a Christian with all of the religion tha‘ 
God has vouchsafed to the world through all of the centuries 
in his make-up—and a man for whom all the world should hav’ 
an admiration. ‘The elements are so mixed in him that on 
might stand up and say to all this world, this is a man.’ 
I am glad to speak to the Ine mbership of an organization wi 
is destined to play such a great part in the affairs of our c 
that in the years to come it will be looked to as a ers k of 
constitutional and representative government, an organiz 
which as ancillary and auxiliary to the Catholie Church ha: ! 
bibed, absorbed, the holy principles of that great church aiid its 
imperishable nature, for while all things earthly may fac and 
pass away the church immutable, changeless, perennia! 
mortal, shall live on forever, undimmed by age, unhurt amid th 
wreck of matter and the crush of worlds. 
What a history that church has. Gloricus, inspirin g! 
tongue ean sing its praises? What voice can proc 1im its 
ice to God and the world? What hand portray with bru: 
chisel the images that have come from its soul into the blood 
man and which may be felt but never expressed? Oh, gloriot 
cathedrals of the church everlasting, serenely, tranquilly, it in 
thy holy places, a reminder of the wonderful authority | 
power over the human soul in the past and a suggestion of | 
invincible truths for the future. Listen to the voice from |! 
grave, the voice of one who has given to English lettcrs 
great and as secure a chapter in the literature of the wor ld : 
Shakespeare or Milton. Listen to the son of a Presbyterian 
minister, the Macaulay who is known in schoolhouse au co 
lege and university wherever the English language is spokei, as 
he paints in never-fading words the history of that church hid 


the 


le: 


long before 
these work 


iptivity and 
there appear 
water to the thirsty, clothes to the naked; 
to the shipwrecked ; he 
paid due rites to the 


into ¢ 
begun, 


boat 


gods and 


al 


is his religion. 


1 O 
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seemed to have fascinated his eye as soon as he began to gaze | rights when those rights are being assailed in s et and in the 
upon it and its mighty and splendid past: open more s0 tuan any other time in the sto of the world 
: oragt oe ‘ frnn le y} oO re@onstry ) 
There is not, and there never was on this earth, a work of human policy it Is great to fight and _— os" me en ee ¥ 

so well deserving of examination as the Roman Catholic Church. The world when mighty forces are clamoring fo ‘ tio [ 
history of that church joins together the two great ages of human civiliza- | is patriotic, holy, to hold the balanc el bye ee} iD 
tion. No other instituticn is left standing which carries the mind back | .),j }; , : are are anch fierce ; ' 

, Gis and labor, when there are such fieres vl hos 
to the times when the smoke of sacrifice rose from the Pantheon, and atoms aes ast ; ‘ 
when cameleopards and tigers bounded in the Flavian amphitheater. | road between the contending fact mur « ition. For 
The proudest royal houses are but of yesterday when compared with the | to-day as in the past our church stands for th hts t} 
iine of the supreme pontiffs. That line we trace back in an unbroken | wace earner, and seeks to secure for hat just share } 
series, from the Pope who crowned Napoleon in the nineteenth century to von il ’-the generat! oo MGR ak Dinas need tal aes 
the Pope who crowned Pepin in the eighth; and far beyond the time of | Wealth of the generation In which he lives snd 0 ul 
Pepin the august dynasty extends till it is lost in the twilight of fable. | enable him to live decently and bring up s f lily as Ck 
The Republic of Venice came next in antiquity. But the Republic of | fearing, honest, and patriotic and « red ' vom 
Venice was modern when compared with the papacy; and the Republi: ee 4 a a’ i aa ae , ? 
of Venice is gone and the papacy remains. The papacy remains, not in | 5'Ca! Republic, its pride and gk ¢ ; 
decay, not a mere antique, but full of life and youthful vigor. The | future. 
Catholic Church is still sending forth to the farthest ends of the world That is your work, Knights of Columbus And it is a 





missionaries as zealous as these who landed in Kent with Augustine, i Whe natltntt - ve 
nd still confrenting hostile kings with the same spirit with which she | WOrs. To defend the institutions of your country, to insist upo 


confronted Attila, The number of her children is greater than in any | the veneration of the Constitution, to obey the law of the la 
former age. Her acquisitions in the New World have more than com-/ gj to uphold the dignity of the Nation, to fight to the « 
pensated for what she has lost in the Old. Her spiritual ascendancy ex- | ., , Selden has = witht: and ; 
tends over the vast countries which lie between the plains of the Missouri | ‘(S foes from without CF Waa, 10 Sane Been 10 mM cub) 
nd Cape Hor, countries which a century hence may not improbably | shoulder to shoulder and heart to heart with your countrymen 
ontain a population as large as that which now inhabits Europe. The | to rally in the hour of danger behind our flag. is the hope. th: 
nembers of her communion are certainly not fewer than 1 hundred and itie Ao eommend of thi es eee Se ag eae 
(ifty milHens; and it will be difficult to show thet all other Christian ; Monition, the command of Uhls organization aint its loti 
ects united ameunt to a hundred and twenty millions. Nor do we see | church. It is a great work! To protect the weak from the 
ny sign which indicates that the term of her long dominion is approach- | strong, to preserve the Nation, to defend it from the for , 
x She saw the commencement of all the governments and of all the | h: h: bler > ores : -) , A) , 
clesiastical establishments that now exist in the world; and we feel | CHOS, W rat _booler OF sreater work cal any Cr Ca 
) ssurance that she is not destined to see the end ef them all. She was | form? Knights, you were rightly named. 
great and respected before the Saxon had set foot on Britain, before the | For while it is true, indeed. that the age of chivalry is ne 
frank had passed the Rhine, when Grecian eloquence still flourished in | . that it is just a uch of the past Han 
\ntioch, when idols were still worshiped in the temple of Mecca. And | MOre, That If IS JUSE AS MUCH OF Lhe Past aS MAnnIDAl CrOSssil 
he may still exist in undiminished vigor when some traveler from New | the Alps or Alexander trampling the Persian hosts beneath hi 
Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take his stand on a broken | nhalanxes at Arbela, there is as great a need for individua 
rch . ton Bridge to sketch the ruins of S *anl’s | a’ ; ; , . 
h of Londen Bridg: bn . ene service to-day as in the days when the knight, armed and 
My friends, I am not unmindful of the magnificent work mounted, dashed across the drawbridge in search of adventu 
mplished by the great Hebrew church, which has given te the | in the land of romance upon the mere suggestion tha ym 
(| so many lights by whose rays millions have been guided | damsel was in captivity and sighed to be rescued. More often 
through the troubled night. than not the knight performed some oth ervice of just 
We can never forget the deathless names given to history and} much value to his generation and day a na ptin 
imanity’s scroll of fame by the great Protestant church of the | rescue of a heroine that had existence only in the imaginatio 
world, But we can not forget that if it were not for that other | of some strolling minstrel! Each and every knight may pe: 


hureh and its monasteries,there would be no world as we under- | form knightly service for his country. The many 
and it to-day. There would be no civilization as we live it new. | press for solution and which require the highest order of con 





{t is dificult to describe what would be our condition, and if a} servative thinking and solid intellectuality, the building am 
ociety would be in existence at all. When we reflect that all | upon the old order that is disappearing but should recede slow 
the learning found repository in the monasteries during the | and not pass abruptly away, which should mo wh ale 
ng night of the Middle Ages and that it was this learning that | cline instead of fall over a precipice, are tasks f you to take 
rted the world and gave it a new birth, the Renaissance, | up and discuss and endeavor to remedy or a { arriving a 
aun imagine the chaos that would be ours if the light of | the remedy. 
ng had not continued in existence in these holy places dur Che making of the new order will be a ws for the biggest and 
ntury after century, while all of the world slumbered and | i among us, The razing of tenements and the erection of neé 
the sleep of intellectual somnolence. Seme years ago I| homes that will build an American Nation ihat can preudl 
d a noted Protestant divine, a man who was justiy loved ! boast that this is a country of liberty and freedom, where the 


venerated by the people of his country, for he was great in | gencral welfare and the happiness of the people is the firs ( 
and soul, say that with all of our boasted civilization we | chief concern of the people and their lawmakers. To cure the 
but a few generations removed from a state of savagery; | terrible curse of having our female blood, treading the iro 
; 
i 









if by some dreadful visitation similar to that which afflicted | tradi: themselves off for money, the blot wpon our < liz 
Dark Ages our schoolhouses went and our churches tumbled | tion that will forever prevent us from being great until that blo 
to ruin the grass would be growing in our cities within 100 | is wiped away. The chasm between the rich and the p 
ars and a new animal and vegetable life would begin to con- | tween the great and the humble in worldly means shoul ) 
nd for the mastery of what is now the farm. Never while the | so great. It is unhealthy and a menace and a dang \ 
an mind prizes the intellectual glow that comes from the | ciose that gap. ‘The national integrity must be mai ul 
intance of the great literary men of the past and who live | the thoughtless rich must be made to understand t! o 
‘ir words should be forgotten the church that has continued | tions to their country and their countrymen, however o! 
inits life. Never while men and women prefer to jive amid | and poor and unknown. The wage earner must bi 
lendid and glorious civilization should we forget that it | chance, not only for himself but for his children who may b 
that church that preserved for us its immutable foundations | called upon to die for the country and who therefore hay 
mudsills. right to claim a reciprocal obligation from the country and 
i can still see that church standing when all other things be- | Nation, and that is that these children should be made b 
o crumble and fade and fall away forever. I can still see | and through the schoolhouse, and by proper food and di 
ing noble and great and wonderful things in behalf of hu- | decent, upsianding, courageous, brave, dauntles \ cau 
ty when the world is reeling in its orbit and about to take | Great, glorious to fight for such a day and such a cause in 6 
nal plunge, for the church is immortal. Temples will come | history. 
0, palaces will spring from the hands of a modern Phidias, And what, Knights of Columbus, if in seeking to accomplish 
ges of Pericles will come again and again and then rol! | this great and holy and patriotic purpose you do not stand upon 
. n from their high places and disappear in the abyss of time; | the spotlight or occupy the central position upon the stage of 
the church, securely fastened with the spirit that gives it | this great drama? Your work is fer your own satisfaction and 
ort and strength, will be with us until the last chapter is | for your own spiritual welfare and for God and your countr, 
‘ten. Suppose in attempting to perform this great service you do not 
‘hrough its great societies and its latest acquisition, its | climb the steep where fame’s proud temple shines afar. Whiat 
intelectual offspring, it is doing a great work now, for the | of that? ‘“ Many a shell has a pearl within; some are mated 
preservation of law and order, for the preservation of human | with the gold in the light of day ; some are buried fathoms deep 


ils and the virtues and the religious adherence and devotion | in the seas far away.” Your fame is secure if you succeed in 
to the commandments, the fundamentals of our creed. For it is | satisfying yourselves that your lifework was in the interest of 
sreat work to labor for the maintenance of law and order | your country and humanity, though no chronicler should nofe if 
hen riot and disorder seem to be in the blood of the world: it | The little violet growing at the foot of the oak performs in the 
sreat work to struggle for the preservation of property economy of nature as great as service as that monarch of the 


r 
i 
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forest that withstands every wintry wind and sighs beneath the 
summer breeze. 


Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear ; 
lull many a flower was born to blush unseen 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air. 

Strike out for your country and its altars and its homes and 
institutions. Vight for their preservation, struggle for their 
maintenance, and the great order of which you are members will 
live in you ages after you have mingled your ashes with the 
brave of the land who have fought in the years gone by, fled 
forevermore, 

Whose swords are rust, whose bones are dust, 
Whose souls are with angels, we trust 


Take up with your own Constitution the immortal Encyclical, 
“The Condition of Labor,” by Pope Leo XIII, because the 
Encyclical of his holiness is the greatest tribute ever paid by 
man to the greatness and the genius of our Constitution. Ir- 
refutable, unanswerable, it stands out a monument of learning, 
of wisdom, of constitutional greatness; a magnificent tribute 
and eloquent testimonial te that Constitution under which our 
3 colonies on the Atlantic Ocean to 


country has grown from 13 


“ocean to ocean and lakes to gulf,’ as we fondly and lovingly 
and affectionately and banteringly express it; aye, to still 


greater limits, down where the Southern Cross shows in heavenly 
it its beams upon our flag on Ancon and 
Tabog in the western seas where over the palms Old Glory 
receives light of the moon that illumined those isles that 
perhaps enjoyed a Chinese civilization when Babylon was in 


splendor Custs 
- out 


the 


its beginning. And what romance, what adventure, what tang, 
in that expansion! The Lousiana Purchase and the wonders 


that grew from that almost trackless empire of territory, the 


drives across the Mississippi, the reaching out by day and by 
night of men and women into the unknown forest! God! What 
a thrilling and splendid time they did have! And then the 
rush to and over the Rockies! The desert, the caravan, the 


prairie schooner, the graves, the babies born on the road to 
the end of the trail—Texas, Oregon—cowboys, Indians, buffa- 
the days that are no more—California, New Mexico, 
Nevada, Utah, Arizona, Gadsden, Hawaii, Samoa, the Philip- 
pines, Porto Rico, Panama. And that growth came from a 
Constitution that is but 132 years old. Nothing is comparable to 
it in history. Is it worth preserving, is it worth fighting for, 
is it worth defending? Read it and read the great Encyclical 
of Leo XITI. And when you have read both and have made them 
your speech, go forth and preach the word that that is what 
America for—the Constitution and the flag. Let them 
know—and by them I mean our blood and flesh, our people, our 
countrymen and countrywomen—what the State is in the sub- 


loes 


stands 
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|} a heavenly Power can 


lime ny strophe of Longfellow: 
Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all its hopes for future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate 
We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What workmen wrought thy ribs of ste« 
Who made each mast and sail and rope 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and what a heat 
Were shaped the anchors of thy hop 
Fear not each sudden sound and six 
fis of the wave and not the roc’; 
ris but the flapping of the sail 
And not a rent made by the gale. 
In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thes 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our te: 
Our faith trinmphant o’er our fears, 
Are all with th ire all with thee! 
\ } f Columbus. you have a great work to perform, 
t you feel proud of the dignity and the holiness 
f that work. As American citizens willing to die for your own 
| nd, go forth with the Constitution in one hand, the | 
st and greatest work that ever came from the brain nnd 
of d “ The Condition of Labor” in the other, one of | 
e or st gifts of a church whose beginning is lost in the re- 
teness of time, a cloud by day and a pillar of fire by night 
for the world to travel by, an utterance that might well be given a 
neath the Ten Commandments handed down to the Great 
Lawgiver on Mount Sinai amid the roar of thunder and the 
lash of lightning, in the most awful and solemn moment in 
f 1 world’s history. Yes, Knights of Columbus, the church 
st e had its beginning ages before the Redeemer came to 


d visualize it to humanity through His Holy Pres- 
and purity of God nature. Well, indeed, 








a 





might the words of David, the psalmist, be addressed by the 
ehurech to the Great Father: 

Whither shall I go from Thy spirit or whither shall I flee from Thy 
resence? If I ascend up into heaven, Thou are there; if I make my bei 
n hell, behold Thou art there. If I take the wings of the morning and 

dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea, even there shall Thy hand lead 
me and Thy right hand shall hold me. If I say surely the darkness shal! 
cover me, even the night shall be light about me. Yea, the darkno< 
hideth not from Thee; but the night shineth as the day; the darkness 
and the light are both alike to Thee. For Thou hast possessed my reins 
Thou hast covered me in my mother’s womb. My substance was no 
hid from Thee when I was made in secret and curiously wrought in th: 
lowest parts of the earth. ‘Thine eye did sce my substance, yet being un 
perfect ; and in Thy book all my members were written, which in 
tinuance were fashioned, when as yet there was none of them. 

Millions of men and women long before the visible advent of 

our holy chureh saw it with that inner eve which no calamit 
ean ever darken and felt its coming when its substance was y 
unperfect, and before any of its members were written i) 1! 
book, which in continuance were fashioned, and when as \: 
there was none of them. Millions of Catholics, like Hattie: 
and those that surround me in this council chamber, lived ov 
their lives by way of anticipation of the coming of Christ and tly 
advent of the glorious church that sends its spires and fan 
and steeples toward the sky in every land and clime from Ron: 
to Peru and from Washington to Good Hope. It could not 
otherwise, for the truths of our church are not of yesterd: 
they are eternal, They had no birth from the standpoint 
time: they will have no death. ‘There were in all ages and 
every generation men and women who yielded to the er 
truths and knew that the glories of the coming day would bx 
their children, when the church would be visible to all men 

But to the men and women of our country of the Catho 

faith and of our generation was reserved the magnificent pa 
in its grand and beautiful drama. No words can adequat 
describe the splendid work done by the Knights of Colum) 
during the Great War, on this and the other side of the oce: 
No language can fittingly carry to the pages of history the wi 
derful deeds by sea and by land, in hut, on the march, in tren 
on the firing line and behind it, at stations, in Flanders ti 
in the Alps, with the beys that turned the tide when disa: 
seemed to confront Italy—wherever our soldier boys were, t! 
were the Knights of Columbus and their words of cheer and 
ace, their material comforts, and their spiritual encouragen 
No; I shall not attempt to describe that work. Why try to pa 





the lily, perfume the rose, gild the wings of the butterfly? \ 
shall their glory fade? 

But I say to you, my friends, that, great as that wor 
there is a greater work yet to be performed. That wor 
ean, should, shall be performed by the Knights of Col 
councils, Already you are moving up to meet any probl 
may confront the country and mean its danger. I 
hundred councils have begun or will shortly begin a rer 


of the Constitution, seeking a new baptism in its hol) 
that they may go forth strengthened for the conflict, 
be conflict, and reimpregnated, reinforced, refortified, by 
dom and its learning, and willing to make any 
“ government of the people, for the people, by the people, 1 
perish from the earth.” Read it, read it, and read it ag 
friends, and read in connection with it the immortal Enc: 
“The Condition of Labor,” a work so profound, a work 1) 
terprets so clearly and beautifully the purpose, the soul, of 
Constitution, that if he had never done anything else i 
splendid life, it and it alone, would have consigned its ¢ 
author, Leo XIII, to literary and religious immortality. 
The days that are ahead of the world and which wil 
storm and agony and suffering are days that will again try 
souls. It is folly, idle, foolish, my friends, to believe th: 
can escape the tremendous danger that confronts the Old W 
We can feel that appalling menace more and more with 
wind that blows across the Atlantic. It is idle to suppo- 
the world ean go back to its old methods and old wi 
thinking and dreaming and living. The past is past, and 
restore the old order of things 
things that were of the old order are largely with the me! 


sacri a 


its 


went down into death that the new order, the rebirth, ! 
mean higher and holier things to the generations that 

come. But the new dispensation must come not on fr 
wings but with the sweep of the eagle, our own emblen 


liberty, slowly, grandly, beautifully, so that while there 

a vision of the past gently receding into an ever-closing 
the great, splendid, boundless future may be seen approac! 
with its glorious possibilities and wonderful prospects. Let 
remember the sunset, the gorgeous spectacle that silently, s: 
weirdly whispers the death of day, even while we are loo! 
with eagerness, with enthusiasm, with amazement, to the slor 
of the coming day, the rising sun, and the gwakening of 2 | 

























































life as it bursts over the eastern horizon. Read our Constitu- | 
tion. It makes for the old and provides for the new. Its prin- 
ciples of government can reach and vindicate all of the changing 
and alternating policies which may be required and demanded. | 
Its old provisions when not sufficiently elastic may be amended, | 
and in such a way as to make way for liberty on an ever-enlarg- | 
ing and grander scale,but liberty with reason, freedom with toler- | 
ance, fraternity with affection and love, union with that pa- | 
triotism which means “this is your land and my land”—a 
Constitution which teaches us to reverence the past and to wel- 
come the splendors of the future, always commanding us to 
remember that no government can endure that does not keep in 
mind that the people’s welfare can be secured only through a 
sovernment without license, liberty with law, and freedom with 
restraint, self-sought and self-imposed. 

My friends, my theme is ended, my song has ceased, my 
is about to join the echoes. Would that this effort were 
thier! As one who loves his country, who sees its troubled days 
that lie not far in the future, who sees the tremendous work re- 
quired to place a devastated world on its feet again, who sees | 
possible conflict, which I pray God to avert, I say buckle on your 
armor, and by teaching, preaching the word of the Constitution 
and its corollary—*“ The Condition of Labor ’’—still the mutter- 
ings, subdue the discord, and allay the discontent that rumble 
over the land and swell from the throats of those that may be 
thoughtless of the wonders that lie in the Constitution and the 
vast results that might be secured in an orderly, legitimate way | 
by an appeal to its guaranties and its articles of faith and hope | 
and charity, for all that is great and good in man, all that is 
holy in history, all that is reverential in the past, all that is 
hoary with antiquity, all that is pregnant with hope for the 
human race, all that inspires with a grand, sublime faith in the | 
destiny of our country and its wonderful charity to the world, | 
may be found in the Constitution of the United States. Let me | 
close with words that are old to me but ever new to my spirit 
and to my tongue, because they epitomize the solemn warning 
that has been sounded in all of the ages against the dangers that 
come to every people in the thick night of political turmoil and 
rushing tides that threaten to sweep away the ancient land. | 
marks ere we erect, construct, build, the new: 

to every man and nation comes the moment to decide 
the strife of truth with falsehood, for the good or evil sid 


Voice 


wor- i 


On 
In 


Some great cause, God's new Messiah offering each the bloom o1 ight, 
Parts the goats upon the left hand and the sheep upon the right, _ 
that choice goes by forever ‘twixt that darkness and that light 
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HON. HOCH, 


or 


Ix rar House or Representatives, 


Vonday, Ne pte mber 22, 1919. 


HOCH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to to 
nd my remarks in the Recorp I include an address deliv- 
ered by Mr. William Smith Culbertson before the American 
( miecal Society at Buffalo, N. Y., April 8, 1919 
ie address is as follows: 
tICAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES AND THE TARIFF 
ss delivered before the American Chemical 8S ty t Buffalo 
Y., Apr. 8, 1919, by William Smith Culbert I Unit 
tes Tariff Commission, Washington, D. C,] 
e two outstanding genera! forces that operated during the 
» modify and in some branches revolutionize the A1 
chemical industries were the isolation of the central Eu 
1 powers, which cut off their overseas trade, and 1 en 
demand for chemical products in the prosecution of the 
How far-reaching these influences were I 1 
in detail before this learned society. You are n 
‘ with them than I, and your work has been a determining 
in assisting our industries meet the crises th ghi 
we have passed. The American public now realizes as 
before that the chemical industries are in many p l 
ssential in the pursuits of both war and peace. 
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shown some of the failings of youth, but it can not be gainsaid 
that it has met the situation and that to-day the production of 
intermediates and dyes represents an important Ame in 
dustry. 

Not so spectacular, but nevertheless signific: the de- 
velopment under the war influences of many other chemical 
products—potash, synthetic nitric acid and ammo barium 
salts, synthetic phenol, thorium nitrate, phosphorus, o d, 
and chlorine and its products. The natural disadva re unc 
which some of these products—potash, for examp! p 
duced makes their production in the United §& 
future highly problematical. Others, however, will r« t 
permanent and important part of our industrial life. Thor 
nitrate represents an interesting case of the effect of the 
nreval of German competition. With the exception of 


thorium nitrate produced by one large-sale manufacturer of 
candescent gas mantles for his own use, our supply former 
came from Germany. But at the present time the monazite sand 
of Brazii, which before the war was shipped to Germany 
there by complicated processes converted into thorium nitrate, 
is now shipped direct to this country and is being consumed by 
our own enlarged industry. Such changes 
place in our industrial structure before April, 1917 
trance into the war brought added complications. War restri 
tions in some lines delayed development or diverted energy. 
The progress of the new dye industry was, for example, han 
pered by scareity and high prices of raw materials; 
was this true in the case of toluol. In other lines there was a 
unprecedented stimulus of production. The rnment 
mand for explosives and other chemical products was he 
Old industries expanded to meet the emergency New plan 
were erected by private companies and by the Governm 
Nitric and sulphuric acids, acetic acid and acetone, phosphor 
and chlorine and chlorine products were produced in « 
quantities 


an 


‘ } | 
as these had taken 


(ur en 


especial 


Gove 


ADJUSTMENT TO NORMAI ‘ 
No industries, taking the world over, have been as profoundly 
modified by the war as have the chemical indu 
have taken place not only in the United States but in 
countries. German chemical industries have been « 
an even closer combination thi 
war, and they have doubtless made progress in tt 
search and mechanical processes Although the li 
from the crisis through which Germany is 
adjust themse! 
textile 
influences 
the Unitel 
and particularly Great 
many chemical lines a1 
are seeking new markets 
The there 
industries constructively h 
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This situation r 
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Among the most 
vhich Congress will be called upon t sider fall within 
chemical schedu!e. 
effect was, as I have suggested, 1 f utionary mong the 


chemical industries than el 
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sition, but this can not be dene within the limits of this address, 


Not all the items in the chemical schedule have an equal claim 
10 levislat ussistance. A few have none. Each should be con- 
idered o1 vn merits, keeping in mind the advantages of 
production, th viailability of foreign supply, the needs of the 
American consumer, and the diversification and development of 
the structure of our industrial life. I shall speak specifically of 
the industry producing coal-tar products, for T regard it as a 
clear case deserving of legislative help. 

Befor tilities ceased, Great Britain had declared the indus- 
{ry preducing synthetic dyes essential to her national well- 
being, For its protection she has made a radical departure from 
her trad | poliey of laissez faire in trade. She has provided 


State aid for the dye industry in the form of loans and grants 
The importation of all dyes is pro- 


eranted by a licensing committee. 


arch 
license 


for buildis nnd rese 


hiibited « under 


No dy« o be imported which the domestic industry is able to 
supply or for which aim adequate substitute is made in the coun- 
try I believe that such a plan has been suggested as desirable 


for my part I can not regard it with favor. Tn 
nlan is in the early stages of experimentation. 
few and the Government 
uted with them in the enterprise. In the United 
ur industry is teo diversified and varied, the problems of 
ndminjstr too vast, the political considerations too uncer- 
tain, to w nt meeting the dye problem with prohibition, im- 
and direct Federal supervision, 


for this count 
(Great Britain the 


There the firms are comparatively is 


closely associ 
states o 
ation 
ura 
portation licenses, 


The alternative is a tariff which will equalize, with a fair 
niuargin, the conditions of competition between this country and 
ubroad. The rise of the dye industry has given a new signifi- 
cance to the “infant-industry ” argument for the tariff. In 


many phases of research and engineering, this industry in the 
United Stutes is in the experimental stage. The selling of the 
German patents to the Chemical Foundation (inc.) by the Alien 
Property Cus but we sre not as vet 
POSLLLIOn ld well-estab 


the oid 
o determine by 


“at assistance, 
W ith 


todian is of 


» compete 


rr'¢ 
q on an equality 
lished Tt first necessary 
tireless and expensive experiment the for the 
manufacture of each product and to train a staff to put into 
effect the results of such experimentation. Alihough American 
chemists deserve congratulations on their success in making so 
varieties of dyes, nevertheless many important and much 

] yet being made in the United An 


, ] ; 
needed GVes 


hk il 


ns abroad. is 


meer 


best conditions 


many 


are not States. 


encouraging sign is that the American dye industry is not slav- 
ishly following the methods of Europe. Already American 
chemical engineers are installing larger units than were ever 
used abroad Mechanieal stirrers are replacing hand stirrers, 


and pipe lines replacing buckets. In the end American me- 


ehanieal genius will surely bring supremacy in the cle sign and 
operation of equipment An insight into the structure of the 
molecule, Such as comes to a chemist only after long training, is 
necessary to make new dyes which will surpass the products of 
nature in quality. The rapid progress of this new dye industry 
is sufficient proof that America possesses chemists of a caliber 
io win s s this more difficult field. The American in 
dustry, however, can not be expected to do in four years what 
German. s dol in 40 years. During its development even the 
Ldvor ‘ 6 trade would admit that the new industry is en 
titled to legislative consideration. Assistance to the dye industry 
may also be justified, from a national standpoint, on the ground 
that the lustry is essential te both our military and industrial 
organiz: ii is well known that the preliminary processes 
for making certain dyes und high explosives are identical, and 
that the) nery and technical staff of a dye plant may with 
compar ase be turned to the production of explosives. ‘The 
war he | also that it is not a wise policy to have our 
rreat ter e and other dye-using industries rely wholly on for- 
eign sources for their dyes. Finally, I regard the dve industry 
as necessary to the normal development of our industrial life. 
Diversification of industry develops the productive power of our 


Nation. 


calls into play 


it awakens the spirit of invention and enterprise. It 
latent talents. The progress of the dye industry 
how conditions and I be- 
lieve that we should recognize and maintain the industry as a 


desirable and permanent part of our industrial structure 


has demonstrated these come about, 


IN} 
UN 


\ tariff designed to maintain American indusiries—not only 
the dye industry but others equally entitled to consideration— 
should be supplemented with laws carefully devised to prevent 
unfair attacks on them, against which a tariff, unless it is pro- 
hibitive, affords ne safeguard. A reasonable tariff and adequate 
legislation against dumping and other unfair practices go to- 
gether. Unfair compeiition—commercial bribery, deceptive la- 


. METHODS OF COMPETITION 


beling, full-line forcing, and other practices—ean be prevented 
by our courts 


and particularly by the Federal Trade Commis- 
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sion, in all cases where the offending parties can be reached hy 
iegal process. It is not these cases which are grounds for con 
cern. It is those directed by individuals in foreign countries be 
yond the jurisdiction of our domestic tribunals. Dumping, that 
is, selling in this country at a price less than that which prevails 
in the country from which the goods are exported, and similar 
practices, can often be dealt with only by means of additiong! 
tariff duties or prohibition. For years our law has provided fo; 
countervailing duties to be levied on bounty-fed products whic! 
are imported into the United States. These afford protecti 
against one form of dumping. In the act of September 8. 1916. 
provision for a double duty to be against 
ported under ua full-line-fercing agreement was enacted \ 
the same time an attempt was nade to deal with the dummy 
evil. It was declared criminal to dump goods systematic: 
into the United States with the intent'of destroying. injuring 
preventing the establishment of an American industry. But so 
nudditional measures are needed. 

Canada was a pioneer in the ¢ ment of antidumping 
islation. Her act provides that in the case of articles expo: 
io Canada of a kind made or produced in Canada, if the ex) 
or actual selling price to an importer in Canada be less than 
fair market value of the same article when sold for consump 
in the country whence exported, there shall, in addition to 1 
regular duties, be levied, collected, and paid a special dui 
Effective adminisirative machinery has been devised for 
forcing this law. It is comparatively simple and in Canad: 
proved effective. It is, however, inflexible and tends to incr 
ihe burden on the Canadian consumer beyond the point nee 
to protect the Canadian producer 

Another method for handling dumping suggested 
inadequate American legis’ution of 1916, In order to be ett: 
tive this law should be moditied both in substance and proced 
At the present time it prevents only those forms of dun 
Wherein the intent of the foreigner is to destroy or injur 
prevent the establishment of an American industry. It sli 
however, not only such intentional unfair acts of fo 
competitors, but also all selling in the United States at pri 
below those that prevail generally abroad, When an Amer 
producer is injured it makes no difference to him what tl: 
tent of the foreign rivai The result only is significant 
procedure, also, this law of 1916 should be more flexible. At thy 
present time the law makes criminal the type of dumping 
it prohibits and places its administration upon the Depart: 
of Justice. There are objectionable cases of dumping, hows 
which can not be proved under the strict procedure of crimi! 
law Nor it always possible bring the offending 
before our courts, as he may bein another country. The cri 


assessed coods ir 


PhLike 


is 


cover, 


Is, 


is to 


provisions of the law should be supplemented by a la 
would authorize the President to levy by proclamation 
tional duties on goods which are being systematically a 


into the United States, or to prohibit their importation i) 
he has reason to believe that the result will be to injure, dest 
or prevent the establishment of an American industry. ‘The 
night a made to cover other unfair practices, such i 
line forcing and deceptive labeling, which are only | 
provided against now. The United States Tariff Commissiv. 
already authorized to investigate duinping, should be desig 

io hear and consider complaints and to report its findings to 


Iso he 


mart 


President for his consideration and action \ law conta 
ihese provisions would be more flexible than the Cai 
method. It could be adapted in its administration to 
effectively every objectionable case. This power to preve 


unfair practice by proclamation at the discretion of the [re- 
dent, together with the power of the Federal Trade Commi 
to prevent all unfair methods of competition done by persv 
who can be reached by its legal processes, should provide » 
cient security for American industry and prevent effectively 
unfair attacks upon if. 
INVESTIGATIONS OF THE TARIFF COMMISSION, 

‘The new conditions in the chemical industries which confr 
us require not only a consideration of policy, but, as I have 
an investigation of the facts. The Tariff Commission has unc 
taken this task. We are coxecting and analyzing data on 
chemical industries in so far as such information bears on t: 
and kindred subjects. We need the cooperation of you a1 d of 
every manufacturer and chemist. Conditions in the country 
beth political and economic—led the Tariff Commission, » 
after it was established, to give an important place to the 
vestigation of coal-tar products. Our reports, already published, 
have dealt with two aspects of the problem arising out of ¢! 
dyestuffs tariff act of 1916. We were directed by the President 
to take the census of intermediates and dyes, which will assist 
him in determining whether the special rates provided in the 
present dyestuffs tariff are to continve in effect after the exp ira- 
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! 
tion of the five-year period—September 8, 1921. Our investiga- | 
tions were then directed toward improving the classification and 
making more effective the dyestuffs tariff act of 1916. Our 


report on this subject is now before Congress. It discloses 
mandy Ways in which the obvious intent of Congress in passing 
the act of 1916 can be evaded. It suggests 45 amendments to | 
the law which we believe will improve the classification, pre- | 
vent evasions, and «assist in curbing unfair methods of competi- 
tion. When Congress takes up the revision of the tariff on inter- 
mediates and dyes, this report will provide the structure f the 
law framed with scientific and technical accuracy. 

The chemical investigations of the Tariff Commission, how- 
ever, have not been confined to coal-tar products. The wider 
problem of the reclassification and revision of the whole chemica 


schedule of the tariff act in order to meet the mditions f the 
reconstruction period has been constantly before us. We have | 
in our files, available for the use of Congress. valuable informa- 


tion on many branches of the chemical industries. We have pre- | 
pared for early publication reviews of different phases of the 
cheinieal tariff. One of these reports, for example, dealii vith | 


a group of acids covered by paragraph 1 of the tariff a is 
practically ready for the printer. It contains discussions of | 
borie, formic, oxalic, citric, lactic, tartaric, tannic, galli and | 


pyrogallic acids. 

In the case of each commodity or group of closely allied ni- | 
modities we have prepared an industrial survey. These con- | 
stitute the chemical section of our tariff-information catalogue. | 
n each of the encyclopedic units we have attempted to assemble | 
und to edit carefully the available information which is perti- 
ent in tariff making. Statistics on imports, exports, production, 
and prices are, of course, being arranged in a readily usable 
orm. The nature and sources of raw materials, a brief non- 
technical discussion of the processes of manufacture, and the 
uses Of the commodity are stated. In addition, there is re- 
view of the competitive conditions in international trade, a dis- 
ission of the tariff history, and a compilation of the Treasury 
ind court decisions relating to each article. A large number of 
these surveys are completed or in process of preparation, but 
much remains to be done. Completed surveys include most of 
the hear y chemicals, chlorine products, eer materials, wood- 
listitlation products, sulphur, barium salts, thorium nitrate, and | 


aaa drugs 


PROJECTED INVESTI 





I'or many articles these industrial surveys will provide ade 


quate information for the tariff maker. Policy and sometimes | 
the amount of tariff, if any is to be levied, can be determined | 
from the careful analysis of the chief facts of production, trade, 
nd consumption. In the case of other articles, however, these 
irveys are not sufficient. A more detailed investigation is 
ecessary, particularly on contentious articles. The Tariff Com- 
ission is, therefore, taking steps to investigate domestic costs 
nd domestic and foreign prices of certain chemical products. 
We realize that the problem of coal-tar products—to take a 
ifie case—is not completely solved by showing, as we have 
one, how the present law may be made more effective. Con- 
‘ess may think that conditions require a revision of the tariff 
es. Costs and prices have played a large part in American 
ff controversies. I consider the comparison of domestic and 
oreign costs or of domestic costs with foreign prices of primary 
alue in tariff making, for they enable the rates to be made to 
equalize effectively conditions of competition between the United 


St and abroad. The investigation of domestic costs a lone, | 
1, has its value. It did not seem wise to the Tariff Commis- 


to undertuke during the war extensive cost investigations 
ditions were abnormal and the results would have Been of 
itful significanee. We are now, however, beginning to make 
us for analyzing the basie facts of certain industries by 
dying costs and prices. Unfortunately, it will not be possible, 
ept in rare instances, Altbough 
able, foreign costs are not indispensable. If we have do- 
stice costs properly subdivided into raw materials, labor, and 
head expenses, including depreciation, they and known 
ces of raw material, wages, and other expenses in foreign 
ntries may be used as a basis for estimating foreign costs. 
too, the value in tariff making of a comparison of domestic 
with foreign prices must not be overiooked. It is the for- 
price, not the foreign cost, with which the domestic manufac 

} 

' 


to ascertain foreign costs. 


a 
has to compete. But we must know the domestic cost in 
to know what tariff is necessary to enable the domestic 
stry to compete on an equality and stay in business. A 
of domestic costs will also be valuable in determining the 
oper relationship of tariff duties on allied products. For ex- 
ble, a cost study will assist in determining the relation be- 
n the duties on intermediates and dyes, and it may disclose | 
necessity of dividing these products into subgroups « ee 
different rates of Antics. 
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impulses the human heart. The solicitude of parents for the 
ifety, welfare, and happiness of their children is. universal, natural, 
and instinctive Every father, if he be a natural, normal man,. is 
moved by the desire to make provision for his children. The doctrine 
enunciated by Mr. Morrison, therefore, flies in the face of nature. 
What can be its origin? How. did it arise? Why is it believed in? 
Search the records of human thought, of econemics, of sociology, and 
< wialism from the invention of writing until the present day and 
you are guided inevitably to one source. It is the sentiment proclaimed 


Proudhon when he declared that “property is theft.” 


While the statement quoted may have been a mere chance 
remark by Mr. Morrison, and which may not have reflected the 
views of the organization he represented, for it was irrelevant 
to the subject matter under discussion, it nevertheless displayed 


a socialistic state of mind. Concretely stated, he advocated the | 
abolition of all right to transmit property after death. This 
right has existed in every civilized country from the earliest 
timc It was recognized under the Hebrew, Greek, and Roman 
laws. We can read in Genesis of Israel’s bequest to Joseph. 


ven intelligent animals display some notions of ownership of 


proper Herbert Spencer well says: 
When we see the elaim toe exclusive possession understood by a dog, 
that he fights in defense of his master’s clothes if left in charge of 
the! it becomes impossible to suppose that even in their lowest state 
en were devoid of those ideas and emotions which initiate private 
WI lp 
(he desire for property grows along with the possibility of 


tifying it, and though extremely small among the lowesi 
men, increases as social development goes on. Discussien of the 
abolition of private property is as old as the Remans, and were 
recent revival might well be regarded as academic 


not for its 

the present time. Volumes, however, have recently been 
published, insisting that all just title to property must come 
through the labor of the identical person enjoying it, not 


through the labor of his ancestors. 
country at the outset of the present war was estimated 
$250,000,000,000, and it is claimed that one thirty-third of this 
wealth annually changes hands through death of the owner. It 
the Government 


=F 
ete 


means, therefore, that once every generation 

would confiscate all the private wealth of the country, and 
two most interesting questions are raised with reference to 
the transmission of property: First, is it a natural right? 
Second, ts it a constitutional right? 


Sovereign 
formal 


The law of nature is defined as that law which the 


} 


of the universe has prescribed for all men, not by any 
promulgation, but by the internal dictate of reason alone. This 
law preceded all organized society or government. The sense 
of property has always been considered to be a natural appe- 
and in its nature a great blessing. To suppose a state of 
an prier to the existence of any notions of separate prop- 
erty, when all things were common and when men throughout 
vorld lived without law or government in innocence and 


uplicity, is a mere dream of the imagination. 
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The entire wealth of the | 





as follows: First, exclusion; second, use; third, 
disposition. No definition of property ean be found whieh does 
not include the power of disposition. It is plain that the right 
of dispositien is just as essential a right of property as: the 
right to acquire and enjoy it. Upon whatever principles the 
right of property is founded the power of giving and transfer- 
ring follows as a natural consequence. 

It has already been stated that the right to dispose of prop 
erty included the right to transmit it by will or the intestat: 
laws. While this is true, it has also been recognized as within 
the power of the State to regulate the exercise of these rights, 
prescribe forms for their exercise, and protect them by positive 
law. It seems that from this universal power of regulation 
has grown the theory of the further power to destroy. History 
fails to record any attempt on the part of any civilized govern 


subdivided 


ment to deny these rights. The free spirit of the English 
nation asserted itself in the establishment of Magna Charta in 
1215 and its generous provisions for all classes of freemen. 


Magna Charta can hardly be said to have introduced any new 
ideas. High historical authority asserts that on the whole 
“the charter contains little that is absolutely new; it is restora 
tive.” In the main it declared what were the laws and cus 
toms of a past age and differs only in degree and not in kind 
from other charters granted by the Norman and early Planta 
genet kings. It was intended to assert the native and origina! 
liberties of the nation and to protect them against futur 
encroachment. One of the provisions of Magna Charta wi 
“that the goods of every freeman should be disposed of accord 
ing to his will; or, if he died intestate, that his heirs should 
sueceed to them”; and another was that no person should b 
“deprived of his life, liberty, or property but by the judgment 
of his peers or by the law of the land.” As stated, these rights 
were already possessed by all Englishmen as a heritage of th 


;} common law. They were brought to this country by our fore 
fathers and were never intended to he surrendered by any 
crant of legislative power. 

Probably the earliest authority to be found denying the 


| of our 


The Book of | 


(jenesis, the most ancient and venerable of histories, does not 
any such state of the human race. The first man born 
W . titer of the earth, and the second a keeper of sheep. 
urliest accounts of Noah and his descendants after the 
lood prove that they were husbandmen and planted vineyards, 
lilt cities, established kingdoms, and abounded in flocks and 
rds, gold, and silver. The Fen Commandments are but a 
yperete expression of the obligations and rights existing be- 
en man and his fellow men, including the right of property. 
institution of marriage and the institution of private 
\ of government and law have been considered by) 
tesmen and philosophers of ever) re as the 
ll! civilization among mankind Chanee 
I | \ inheren i the hun ‘ 1 th 
nd tiv ior of t] ‘ y S fer le 
; full vigor and maturity among polished 
very instructive portion of the hist ciety 
was fitted and intended by the author of his bein iety and 
nme for the acqu on and enjoyment of | rt It is, 
the law o natur I obed t | law 
ulti into « reise is enabled to display th 
D x d powers of the h lan mind . ° Th x 
S right of rising and transferring property folloy . nat 
he perception and admission of the it 
re ‘volution was probably the most drat Lic « ill 
tions n explosion which shook the world and gave : 
direction the political development of nations. In the | 
ir h National Assembly convened at the outset of that revo- 
lution ormal declaration of the rights of man was adopted. 
r" ls nteenth articles of that declaration placed 
ch vy among the natural rights of man. Many 
St I tions contain similar provisions. Property 


* the 


exclusive right to possess, enjoy, 


Right of 


( roy ‘ ‘ ~ 


property may, therefore, be 





the r 


right to transmit property as a natural right is in Blackstone's 
Commentaries, where the learned author says: 


The right of inheritan or descent to the children and reiations of 
deceased, seems to have been allowed much earlier than the right of 
devising testament We are apt to conceive at first view that it 
has nature on its side; yet we often mistake for nature what we find 
established by long and inveterate custom. It is certainly a wise and 


effectual, but 
right of property 
merely a civil right 


clearly 


a political establishment: since the permanent 
vested ji 


the ancestor himself was no natural bu 


in 


This view has been followed by way of obiter dicta by many 


State courts and by the Supreme Court of the United 


States. For instance, in Magoun +r. TWinois (170 U. S., 283) 
Jusitce McKenna said: 

The right to take property by devise or descent is the reat 
the law and not a natural right—a privilege, and therefore the aut 
itv which confers it may impose conditions upon it 


But this ¢ simply involved the question of the right 0! 
State to levy an inheritance tax and can not be regarde 


tia 


authority for any other principle. Again, in United States 
Perkins (168 U. S., 625), Justice Brown said: 

Though the general consent of the most enlightened nations 
from the earliest historical period, recognized a natural rig 
children to inherit the property of their parents, we know 


legal principle to prevent the legislature from taking away or limitiz 
the right of testamentary disposition or imposing such conditic 
xercise as it may deem condus to the public good. 





its 


involved tie 


validity of an inherit 
the nat i ‘ 


rhis ease also simply 


recognized 








tax, and, contrary to the Magoun case, 
right of children to inherit the property of their parents. | 
Pullen Wake County (66 N. C., 861), the eourt went thé 
limit in denying all natural rights of property. It said: 
Property itself, as well s th cession to it. is the creat j 
positive law The legislative pow declars what objects in n 
may be held as property; it provides by what forms and on what 
ditions it may be transmitted from one person to another; it contr 
the riebt of inheriting to certain persons whom it defines heirs; and 
on failure of such it takes the property to the State as an ese t. 
The right to give or take property is not one of those natural and 
inalienable rights which are supposed to pl de all government and 
which no government can rightfully impair 
Such dicta frequently expressed without previous argu 
at bar or much reflection have only that authority which may 
} a . 1417 = } 
be accorded to the opinion, more or less deliberate, o! 1 


individual judge who wrote Error though frequently 1 
peated can not become truth It is not believed that any cas 
ean be found wh the legislature has attempted to take away 
ight to transmit property and where such legislation has 
been sustained by the courts. On the contrary, there is ample 
authority to show that this view always challenged. 


re 


was 








APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


In Chief Justice Sharswood’s edition of Blackstone’s Com- 
mentaries, containing a memoir of the learned author of the 
commentaries, Justice Sharswood says: 

He has fallen into some errors and inaceuracies. * *® In fact, 


these errors and inaccuracies have been for the most part pointed out 
and corrected in the modern editions. 


To the above-quoted citation that the right to inherit is merely 
a civil right, Prof. Christian, one of the early editors, attached 
the following annotation: 


I can not agree with the learned commentator that the permanent 
right of property vested in the ancestor himself (that is, for his life) 
is not a naturai but merely a ci: il right. 

I have endesa show that the notion of property is universal, 
and is suggested to the mind of man by reason and nature, prior to 
all positive institutions and civilized refinements. If the laws of the 
land were suspended, we sheuld be under the same moral and natural 


vored to 


obligation to refrain from invading each other’s property as from at- | 
tacking and assau!ting cach other’s persons. I am obliged, also, to | 
differ from the learned judge, and all writers upon general law, who | 
maintain that children have no better claim by nature to succeed to ; 
the property of their deceased parents than strangers, and that the | 


preference given to them originates solely in political establishments. 
I know no other criterion by which we can determine any rule or 
obligation to be founded in nature than its universality, and by inquir- 
ing whether it is not, and has not been, in all countries and ages, agree- 
able to the feelings, affections, and reason of mankind. ‘The affection 
of parents toward their children is the most powerful and universal 


principle which nature has planted in the human breast; and it can 

not be conce! es n the most savage state, that anyone is so } 
destitute of that affection and reason, who would not revolt at the 

position that a stranger has as good a right as his children to the 

property of the deceased parent. 

In the earliest history of mankind we have cxpress authority that 
this is agreeable to the will of God himself—“‘And behold. the word of 
the Lord came unto Abraham, saytng. This shali not be thine heir; but 
he that shall come out of thine own bowels shall be thine heir (Gen, 


15th 


chap.) 
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to the people, but is the creature of their power, the instrumen 
of their convenience. Designed for their protection in the eu 
joyment of the rights and powers which they possessed before 
the constitution was made, it is but the framework of the politi 
cal government and necessarily based upon the preexisting con 
dition of laws, rights, habits, and modes of thought. From the 
historical standpoint the idea that all rights of property 
rights to transmit the same by inheritance or will have their 
origin in the positive enactments of law by an established goy 
ernment can not stand the test. From the univer 
of the right of regulation the idea of governmental right to create 
and destroy have arisen, and from the failu mind 


and 


<n exere) se 


re to keep in 


the radical difference between our republican theory of the 
origin of government and the European medieval theory Ou 


theory is that the people, in full possession of inalienable rights 
form the government to protect their rights. The medieval ice 
was that the government, divinely created, was sent down fron 
above, and from it rights and privileges were allowed to flow i 
gracious streams to the people, who would otherwise not posses 
them. 

The existence of inherent in the people was reco; 
nized in our Declaration of Independence, which marks one of 
the greatest changes wrought in human affairs. It was not thi 
mere expression of a sentiment; it was the declaration 
fundamental truth designed to stand for the future as the « 
tral object in civil government, and to be a test of the ‘ 


rights 


] rit 


mill 


of legislative action. “ We hold these truths to be self-evide: 
that all men are created equal, that they are endowed | hie 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, that among the 

life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That to secure thu 
rights governments are instituted among men, derivin; ! 








Our own zreat American commentator, Chancellor Kent, in | Just powers from the consent of the governed.” Upon 
Second Kent, 325, took the same view as Prof, Christian, saying: | declaration all the constitutions of the land, State and N 
ions ave hee i] arke: he bhevinning of 2 1 
Sir William Blackstone considers the descent, devise, and transfer of | tional, nave been builded. It marked t e begi ning of 
property, political institutions, and creatures of the municipal law, and | era, when those things regarded as essential to life, libe » ati 
not natural rights; and that the law of nature suggests that, on the | happiness should no longer be subjects of enjoyment by 1c 
death of the possessor, the estate should become common, and be open ninmenelins nenniiinns meal iala hava tho dionity € «al dentsy hie 
to the next occupant. He admits, however, that for the sake of peace SOVE n ign grace, but should have the dignity of bsolute rig 
and order, the universal law of almost every nation gives to the pos- | Tesu ated by laws reasonably necessary to their pres 
sessor the power to continue his prope rty by will; and if it ot dis- | and « njoyment * not subje t to reculation bevond at ‘ 
posed of in that way, that the municipal law steps in and declares who | gna jini ee , netio : me ti ” , 
shall be the heir of the deceased. As a mere speculative question, it j and into the realm of destructi ; It is true tha th ir re 
may be doubted whether this is a perfectly correct view of the law of | rights here referred to are not defined, but are included unde 
iature on this subject. ‘The right to transmit property by descent to | the very general terms of life, liberty, and t 2 
one’s own offspring is dictated by the voice of nature. The univ: lity | bh. Remaiaeny 0 fo wnlativoly aad lofine “ ’ 
of the sense of a rule or obli; réion is pretty geod « vie » that it has its | happine _— it os relatively easy to _ eg , 
foundation in natural law. It is in accordance with the sympathies | but it is apparent that the term “ pursuit of pp 3 
and pencom of all aaa. that the aaa of the owner of property | comprehensive expression which covers a broad field Ung 
which he acquired and improved his skill and industry nd by their : ¢ : xYNression re tli a oO , misit 
ssociation and labor, should have a better title to it at his death than | “onably this expression covers the idea of tl aoe 
the passing stranger. It is a cont-nuation of the former occupancy in | Private property, a Cesire planted In breast of every |x 
ihe members of the me family This better title of the children has | which will render life nrore enjoyable, and which he may Ie 
t ‘ “eCcoLr ize il ey ry , a i io il is fo. Mme ir » | . ’ . ; : ; . ’ 
ante 7 ne — prey “4 og nd ae D a eae ind l _— the 1 to his children or dependents at his decease lo der 
aturi anes Ds, Vril hare lt Lire ot the omes es i a 1e | . . . . . . 1) 
order of Providence | there is such universal desire or to deny t the fulfilln ‘ 
} s« lesir — rj tec ir ar » rnegsire ft ha Ts} i 
The Suprem Court of Wisconsin, n an elaborate examin: on | a _ conarenates aa large — ae a wr oneanag 
, . ; ‘ - Iman haj 1eSS8 to deny { act Ss patent he sun at 
of the question in Nunnemacher v. State (129 Wis., 190) held | nan happiness 1s to deny a _ 
: 2 4 . aay. 
that the right to take property by will or by intestate laws is a | ; : : ' 8 . , 
natural right, which ean not wholly be taken aw; ‘ Phe contention 1S maa , moreover, that ihe death o 
i esc ; 7 owner extinguishes his title and ownership, and if no provis 
inlly impaired by the legislature, and set forth its e S at : ¢ : > 4) : : 
rabid : | of positive law exists for the continuance of the title of th 
a7 ) = . . ‘ 
: , | decedent, either by will or the intestate taws, the State be 
So clear doc It secm to us re mi) the historical pe int of view i the } the ultimate heir or successor to the prope rty ul der tl 
ht to take property by inheritance or will has existed me form . f ‘heats But the title by heat only ; ; 
ong civilized natioas from the time when the memory of man runneth | trine of escheats. ut the tithe y es neat only a ‘ he 
to the contrary, and so tonclusive seems the argument that these | there is an obstruction of the course of des { 
ights are a part of the inherent rights which governments, under our | merely a falling of a decendent’s estat ) f i ‘ 
onception, are established to conserve, that we feel entirely justified in | a if 4 4 pad mone ] jeatl ! tectate uw 
jecting the dictum so frequently asserted by such a vast arra ) erty ot the state upon the Geath OF ah iIntes mes - 
rts that these rights are purely statutory and may be wholly taken | heirs Phe State takes un roperty he DY SUCCESSIO} 
way by the legislature. It is true that these rights re bject to |] hecause its ownership has becom acan li niv app 
sonable regulation by the legislature, lines of descent ma pre-j.. . oe ; thout ¢ cas B — t, s never r 
ed, and there may be much room for legislative action in determining | PrOPCTTY WithoUr alk OWhel ee ” 
much property shall be exempted entirely from the pows ! s Without an owner aiter the owner leath I 
hat dependents may not be eu it off. These are all (ters | No constitutional provision can be found autho t Stat 
ithin the field of regulation. The that these powers exist and ha a mae ms al ce nea ; 
n universally exercised affords no ground for claiming that th« gis LO ake any disposition ot }) ( a ui 
re may abolish both inheritances and wills, turn every fee-simple eaves next kin capable Inherit 
t nto a mere estate for life, and th effect f ! 
of the people once every generati 
. : : . “ Says Chances 
V] ight to transmit property by will or the intestate laws - 
ng a natural and common-law right, is it also a constitutional! | “¢ ™ - Seger 2h 
sit? Many of us make the mistake of supposing that because | , 
ie rights of life, liberty, and property are protected | stitu T liate 
is and laws they must be considered as owing their origin to | G 
"I ° . ‘2 ‘ ‘ 
em. They simply measure, however, the powers of govern- r | 
el but they do not measure the rights of the gov dd.) ine ¢ : of a 
nder our system the Government is the creature of the people, | a, ; cial liber prop ; 
product of a social compact. The people, in full session ' ( 
liberty and property, come together and create a gove! ent mpe I ( \ g 
protect themselves, their liberty, and their prop in Party, di st ( ~ 
vernment which they create becomes their agent, the office: ‘ ourteenth am ( roviding 
eir servant. A constitution, therefore, is not the beginning of a j St i 
munity nor the origin of private rights; it grants no rights | ! ! S , 
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ity virtue of these amendments, the Federal Constitution pro- 
hibits both the Federal and State Governments from enacting 
legislation which would deprive any person of his property with- 


out due process of law. Is the right to take property by will or 
by inheritance a right of property secured by these amendments? 


In Dibrell Lanier (12 L. R. A., 70) it was held that— 


In this case it appeared that the legislature enacted a statute 
providing that the personal estate of an intestate lunatic, if de- 
rived from an intestate husband or wife, should descend to the 
latter’s next of kin, although they were strangers in blood to the 
intestate from whom it immediately descended. 
be unconstitutional, for the reason that it deprived the decedent 








people, chiefly looking toward State socialism and the 
private property. It is not always easy in testing 
pu opinion to distinguish between what is real, growing, and 
what is transient, artificial, and declining. 


ry 10n ol 








nent and It is 
maxim that “the great art in politics consists not in 

g those who speak but in ring those who are silent.” 

in this instance these who ar nt are undoubtedly opposed 
ts volutionary changes in our Government and the making 
ocialist experiments These who consider themselves 
originators socialistic theories would do well to remember 
th: ‘there is nothing new under the sun.” Abbé Huc. a cele- 
br French missionary, who lived for years in China and 
learned the Chinese language, published a number of works on 
Chinese history. He tells us of an experiment made in the 
twe h century for the betterment of the peor, the conception of 
W credit to a modern socialist thinker. 


would have bee 
heme was originated by a Chinese scholar named Wangn- 


tim 
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I right transmit property by inheritance to one’s descendants 

next of kin is ‘‘ property " within the meaning of the constitutional | 

provision that a person shall not be deprived of property except by the | 
iigment of his peers or by the law of the land. 


It was held to | 


of the it to transmit her property to her own next of kin; 
that such a right is property; that the legislature undertook in 
effi to take the decedent's property away from her and give it 
to those who were strangers to her in blood, and, as the legisla- 
ture could not take private property for private use, the act was | 
void 

In a recent publication advecating the abolition of inheri- | 

, taxation equivalent to abolition was suggested as the rem- 

( n the assumption that the power to tax is the power to 

estroy. To this suggestion, the observations of Chief Justice 

ie in Minot Winthrep (162 Mass., 113) may be perti- 
Nie 

Vv ume that, under the Constitution, this (that is, the taking of all 
property by t State on the death of the owner) can not be done either 
cir y or indirectly ; that the legislature can not so far restrict the right | 
to transmit property by will or by descent as to amount to an appropria- | 
tion of property generally; that it can not impose a tax which shall be | 
a alent, or almost equivalent, to the value of the property, and can 
not so limit the persons who can take as heirs, devisees, distributees, or 
iegatees that the great mass of all the property of the inhabitants must 
! vested in the Commonwealth by escheat. The State can take 
property by taxatien only for the public service, and we assume that its 

cht to take property, if any exists, by regulating the distribution of it 
on the death of the owner, is limited in the same mann and that this 

t be exercised in qa reasonable way. 

During the period of our active warfare the man power and 
industries of the country were keyed up to a high state of war 
efliciency. We are now engaged in restoring the country to a 
peace basis. This transition period, accompanied by soaring 
prices of the necessaries of life, has occasioned much unrest 
among the people. Most of our present ills can, ne doubt, be 
be corrected by the people themselves than by legislation. 
Many panaceas, however, are proposed in the name of masses 


S$ gross and xp 
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certain number of years the rich alone were to pay taxes. The 
sums thus received were to be kept in reserve in the State 
treasury to be distributed among the aged, the poor, and those 
who could not find employment. The State was to be the sole 
owner of all lands. In every district there was to be a board 
of agriculture, whose duty it should be to apportion this land 
| among farmers annually, giving them the seed necessary for 
planting, but only on condition that an equivalent value be 
returned in seed or other produce. In order to have every part 
of the Empire productive according to its adaptability the board 
was to decide what seed should be planted in certain localities 
providing the seed. In case of a failure in the crops in an) 
region foodstuffs were to be brought from localities where there 
was a superabundance. 

The advocates of this system believed that by following it 


1 


ss and well-being would be assured to all classes in all 
| 
’ 
' 



































































districts, as this radical reform would cause the crumbling away 
of large fortunes and the consequent leveling of the rich and 
the poor. Won over by these plausible theories, the Emperor 
gave their author full authority to put them into execution 
It appears from the testimony of contemporary historians that 
| the enterprise was not successful and the people were reduce 
to a more miserable condition than before. 

The grain given them for seed was diverted from the purpos: 


intended. Some of it was consumed and some of it sold o 
exchanged for other commodities. Farmers lost interest i: 


their work and refused to toil for what was to be given to others 
Then, too, the expenses of carrying on such a system oz contro 
| were enormous, and it became a subject of dispute as to w! 
should defray them, the State or the farmers. 
i On the death Chen-tsung his favorite minister was 1 
moved from power and his successor labored to destroy eve 
trace of his government. Eleven years later, on the death of tl 
new minister, the system of Wangn-gan-che was fully test 
again, with such disastrous results that his memory was devote: 
to execration, and the Socialists were driver. out of the Empire 
A sentiment of altruism in more er less vague form has lon 
existed, to reguiate the activities of our people so as to effect 
more general distribution of the products of labor and capital 
No satisfactory substitute, however, has yet been found for thi 
wisdom of the ages in basing such distribution upon individu: 
effort. Chancellor Kent almost a century ago referred to s 
| theorisis in his day and answered them as follows: 
There have been modern theorists who havc considered 
| exclusive property and inequalities of property as the cause ju 
} and the unhappy result of governm«< and artificial institutions. B 
human society would be in a most unnatural and miserable condition 
be instituted and reorganized upon the basis of su 


ol 


a} 
, at 












} it were possible ti 
speculations. The sense of property is graciously bestowed on m 





for the purpose of rousing them from sloth and stimulating then 

} action, and so long as the right of acquisition is exercised in conformit 
to the socia] relations and moral obligations which spring from tl 

/ ought to be sacredly protected. The natural and active sense of pr 
erty pervades the foundations of socia] improvement. It leads to 
cultivation of the earth, the institution of government, the establishn 

i of justice, the acquisition of the comforts of life, the growth 

' useful arts, th irit ef commerce, the production of ¢t t 
tions harit display of the benevolent affections 
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nnage, and descr 


register book—Continued. 


Wood. 


| Net 
| tonnage. 
| 
| 


89, 684 


beria, Montenegro, Nicara- | 
Salvador, Samos, Vene- 


isfactory information, the records of numerous small sailing vessels (belonging chiefly to Greece, Turkey, southern Russia, and the I 


the 


Register Book. 


Summary of Tables Nos. 


Total 
tonnage of 
Total | steam and 
number | __ sailing 
of steam | vessels (net 
and tonnage of 
sailing sailing 
vessels vessels and 
gross of 
steamers). 





Composite. 


Net 


tonnage. | 


No. 


15,049 
} 


1 and 2, 


Steel. 


Net 


tonnage. 


| 
| No. 
| 

| 


6, 392 


iption of the sailing vessels, of 100 tons net and upward, belonging to each of the several cowntries of the world, as recorded in the 


Total. 


Net 
tonnage. 


102,722 
16,841 
14,320 


28, 911 


3,685, 675 


dutch East 


! | 
| Total 
| number 
| of steam 
and 
sailing 
| Vessels. 


Total 
tonnage of 
steam and 

sailing 
vessels (net 
tonnage of 

sailing 
vessels and 
270Ss vi 


steamers). 


Duteh?..... 
French 


805 
1,576 
2,388 

485 
1,160 | 
1,103 

od 
2,191 
65 
210 

36 
, 204 | 

11 

647 | 
1, 466 | 
202 | 
58 | 
154 


1,495, 455 
2,319, 438 
5, 459, 296 
836, 868 
1, 668, 296 
1,708, 386 
17,198 
2,504, 722 
52,706 
120, 931 
56, 842 
1,053, 818 
12,360 
898, 823 
1, 118, 086 
133, 158 
53,177 
83, 709 


, 256, 766 
, 788, 283 


, 045, 049 

Japanese ! 
Mexican 
Norwegian 
Peruvian 
Portuguese 
Roumanian { 
Russian } 2 1 
Siamese 

Spanish 

Swedish 

Turkish * 

Uruguayan 

Other countries......... ° 


2,970, 284 


5, 368, 194 


221,681 | 
, 055, 719 
352,124 | 
323, 929 | 


125,917 
93,418 
59, 091 

$20, 181 


Total 30,836 | 49,089, 552 


ook does not include vessels trading on the Caspian Sea nor wooden vessels trading on the Great Lakes of North America. 
of satisfastory information, the records of nu merous small sailing vessels (belonzing to Greece, Turkey, southern Russia, and the Dutch East 
ed from the Register Book. 
WORLD’'s SHIPPING, JUNE 30, 1919. 
[Lloyd's Register Returns.] 


tonnage, and description of the vessels, of 100 tors and upward, belonging to each of the several countrics of the world, as recorded in the 1919-20 edition of 
Lloyd’s Register Book. 


Steamers and motor vessels. 


Total. 


| 
| ; Wood and composite. | 


Gross 
tonnage. 


Gross 


vy } 
Number tonnage 


MY ) } Gross 
Number. | areas 


Number. 
- | tonnage. 
} 


tonnage. 


6, 646 | 
1, 042 | 


15, 964, 018 
1, 579, 681 


78,091 | 
161, 861 


239, 952 | 


| 16,344, 843 
| | 1,863,365 
7, 688 , 543, 699 | 


17 


18, 208, 208 


2, 089 219, 950 
12, 550 | 
13, 762 | 


8, 206, 692 | 772 
2, 139, 626 | 


31, 098 


9, 772, 921 
2, 159, 694 
50, 641 


416 | 97 


yoity 11, 983, 256 


246, 262 


8, 256 | 
21, 561 | 
4,937 
33, 419 
19,118 
17, 267 
4,639 


124, 858 | 
690, 323 | 
291, 589 
458, 187 
61, 408 
102, 440 
29, 909 


~ 433, 333 


130, 972 
5, 39 39, 636 
601,038 25, 330 | ¢ 631,331 
, 054, 961 : 17, 084 , O07: ‘ 1, 573, 720 
60, 273 ‘ 10,139 | 73,593 
104, 906 1,961, 753 

403 3, 247, 253 
8, 579 | 20: 290, 793 
13,889 ! 1, 237, 844 





93 
2 
10 
39 


134. 292 


3 
i's Register Book does not include vessels trading on the Caspian Sea nor wooden vessels trading on the Great Lakes of North America. 
ivures include all vessels which at the date of the armistice had not been captured or requisitioned by other countries. 


the absence of satisfactory information the records of numerous small sailing vessels (belonging chiefly to (Greece, Turkey, and southern Russia) are Omitted from 
ster Bool 


net 
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Shewirs number. gross tonnage, and dex tion of the vessels, of 100 tons and umwvard, belonging to each Wf the sererad ; . 
Lieyd’s Register Book —Continued. 
~teamer 
ol Tr 
| lr 
Num Gross N G 
i to ure 7m 
Ja 049 | 2 ; 
2 2 } , 
Me n 27 », 230 4 ! I ; 
Now ion 1.081 14 ) 54 } g } ' 
I ") l ; } , 
P t 118 i 4 ) 5 : 
Roumaz ) 1. 48 { 
Russiat 2 ) rp 
Sy ish x 1! ) Y 
wedish { 70 2 201 TSO, 285 1 
furkish } ) ) 
Uruguay . i > 
Other count 5 12} 2% ) | Q eas oa 
[ t ' ) ) . ; 
total 19 x 4 
on] i } 
\ , q } N Ure ' : | TORS a 
i niege tonnage, 
Britis! } 
United Kingdom ‘ 213 8 28, 242 158 0). 346 a | 210. 628 6a) te 4; 
Dominior ) 23,31 itil 8, 694 I 1S 2,14) 2. 404 
Fota t 3 33 9 168, 040 Yo ¢ 10. te ¢ ; 
American (United States 
Sea..... ‘ puweb cue peat ate 87 14 7 3a 6,070 1,999 8 172 Qtr 1 O68, 240 | 4 259 "y 
Northern Lakes !........-... : a beara 29 2 ; 8, 702 | 5 } Sf 
Vhilippine Islands t 1, 176 ‘ 1. } 23 
Fotal 8 ) 39 56, 070 1,998 804 8418 1 251 1. 108 - 49 ' 177 
sa ! 
Arventine ‘ pidee see Gckeweeneaneciiaains 8 } t 4,489 21 5,714 5 21. its | Ors 1.44) 
Ex-Austro-Humarian?..........- iicapaabead deta idan 2 ‘ sites fs 295 tl 1 741 | } ‘ 
jo ) pccipihdhdie anddedierncaieinae vWrnonnivs ; 123 ! 1, 423 2 yt 6 5, NO? , 13.2 
a Ee adaninitacuiie j 2 334 5 7,992 9 | 19, 661 1 on “ ¢ 
Cnc decuaedenwansinwains aeemaehs ! 1,771 7 11, 90 15 | », 158 23 iS, 114 101. 647 
CR nccadicccoscs einai ‘ 1, 400 I 143 t ! ; 72 ! 
Ci ics deni dedeenaemansinn eae tinadannamane® i 912 2 1,280 857 2 609 ! i729 
II ein aii ui Saka, alanis waniae: & 4 precased neaermtan betaine ) 23,703 | ik } 14, 101 s 3, 301 | 199 L. 06 | 645 w2. 42% 
Dutch = gc lataons dwiiecdotes « teaidaaried : 961 2 2,42 12 2, 803 61 18, 191 | 3] 1591, 91 
PEE s b.ée dew wdwede sce cubuenktamenadannaes <onpinas 19 i4 22,19 2 0,118 229 yy, 369 S LSO, & 
French...........- sig islecacts ie esa octane sai ¢ é 1,52 2 6S, 779 4} 213,39 1, 440 2 23 
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SRE RE rs coc nnte  e ee eeeeed | 4.418 2 
IE LE ELOY ES ND l 279 1 | JAZ S , ) j t 
NGEWORIGD. ccacescseccasenccescdcncesceeaes sees 78 152, 38! 6 i s 42 2 2 Ki } } 1 s 
Peruvian l ~ 5 Leo i if, 4 l 71 
POTtURIGSS cc nccccesece 27 9 25, 659 4 | ) O85 
I oo cia actin as immense aus anaes l 1 1 | 132 
Russian 07 2 8 I i 2 29 
Spanish tl ! l ! ) 11,516 
Swedish........ lt 12,159 12 13, 522 202 0, 303 | 75, 984 } 2" 619 
RII sec 4 hic 0 a earls etait Kal wetness ible alts ececigliceeaniabiaiel ) 17, 432 241 
Uruguayan l 2, 592 t 2 2 l t 4 
Other countri aca diinathncne ; eee l i74 0 28, 658 ) { 
Flag not recorded .....s.sccccees: ae ag : ; ) 4 l 1.52 61 20, 20. 2 i 
NB cc duns.o cans cdacmenennaa 946 Llu 70 12 SY, O09 l 1, 486, 2¢ 4,8 2 
Liovd s Register I x does not it le \ ls tr ( ea TOF den \ rau n the Great Lake {North An 
* The figur ‘ | vesse I th ute t » Cal red or juisitioned | < er ntrie 
In the absence of r tion tt ‘ bu >} i 
the Legister Book 
4 Japanese sailing v« e 1 ‘ nl Register Pe 
‘ The figure vessels re i n i I bon ! 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | Washington priees were nnuch higher, meat being trom $1 
op > per prea d, and sugar was yt mad reue the 2 elt rise 
' ‘ . . cf > * - . s in prices Was psychological fear more th dishonesty Vler 
a ) N ‘ { H A R L, Ke ‘ k kK \ \ N . senred each other into the belie the supply would be iz 
OF NEVADA sufficient to meet demands \ reat iny merchants ul 
| > helieved this a @rue statement of conditions and thought tha 
N THE House OF REPRESENTATIVES. the supply would soon be exhausted We were pever one en 
Naturdau. SNS pe jahey 2 1070 ahead in foodstuffs, so we are now in tik ‘espect as well off 
usual. and with the entire world rned to full preduetix 
Mr. EVANS of Nevada. ‘ir Speaker, in 1IS65, an hat Was enn restore mor videly anid ‘ ae than ® destro 
just after a real war, which tried men’s souls and put our form | in war. 
vf government to the acid test, the workingman was being paid The world, and particularly the United States (imerica, 
#) cents to $1 per day. Our condition now is one of ease and | is not bankrupt Even Russia, prostrate, will aris dy her 
plenty as compared to that period. Chicago was paying 29 cents | debts rormialr nd the territory wl ! \ fin 
a pound for sugar, $1 a gallon fer kerosene In of het oft ne than hefe 7) ’ 
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formerly devoted to war, besides their being 


equal fier tyes 
relieved of sustaining conscription and a standing army; those 
inillions of men are now producing useful things. Her in- 
dustrial plants are like new, and millions of expert munition 
will turn to the intensive arts of peace. As to America, 
thie ur has proven the strength and virility of unity, and our 
forin of government is established beyond all doubt. Our 
1,000,000 soldiers and those civilians supporting them—in all, 


ien or fifteen millions of keenest brains and physically perfect— 
will turn from the destructive science of war to building great 
transcontinental highways, modern homes, beautiful architec- 
ture, and improved farm life. 

The real charity toward unsettled Europe is the charity of 
knowledge and confidence that they are competent to furnish 
their own salvation. They are now, and always will be, self- 
sustaining Kurope must, and will, go to work; that activity 
will solve their problems. United States of America must have 


their usual political arguments, but while making them they 
all renlize and agree that our need of homes, clothing, pianos, 
automobiles, in facet, luxuries and necessaries of all kinds, 
will require close, hard endeavor from all citizens. Our won- 


derful past progress is the result of industry, and we are still 
nelined to work. 

Certainly, when you turn ten to fifteen millions of our keenest 

iinds from the channels of production to. the science of de- 
struction, you find a temporary, acute, and serious disarrange- 
ment of usual expectations of supplies affecting all lines. 
Naturally production suffered from labor not efficient, and still 
there is plenty. United States was physically unprepared for 
war, but ten times more unprepared mentally. 

The press, by information and education, prepared our minds 
to necept and prosecute war to the limit. Then we became pre- 
pared physically. Many men have devoted their lives to the 
press and nrust have your loyal estimation. The press will now 
render service to reduce fictitious values by publishing the facts 
of cost and selling prices. No business, unless upon the firm 
foundation of honesty in all dealings, can withstand the search- 
light of published truth. Turn on the light plainly and prices 
will find the proper level. The glare of published facts, with 
penalties provided, will stop food cornerers and hoarders. No 
business ean endure against public opinion, and justice demands 
truth. If the press can by instruction and direction earn the 
greatest achievement of record, that is war. Surely the vic- 
tories of peace will be none less and theirs the greater glory. 

Supplies entering storage must be registered, stamped, and 
dated. Food stered beyond a reasonable time must be sold at 
reduced rates. The longer the storage the lower the price. 
Newspapers, as usual, will print the whole truth as to costs. 
All citizens empowered to file information upon knowledge and 
helie! that improper prices are collected. 


Aerial Mail Service. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. (. WILLIAM RAMSEYVER, 


OF IOWA, 


Ix tur House or Representatives. 
Saturday, September 27, 1919. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, on July 25, 1919, I intro- 
duced the following resolution, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads: 

Resolced, Th 


it the Postmaster General be directed to furnish to this 


House a detailed report on the Aerial Mail Service to date, including the 
aumber, make, and cost of all aeroplanes, airships, and equipment used 
and in use by the Post Office Department; the number of air routes 


established ; the cost of operating such routes; the number and character 
of accidents nd casualties since the establishment of the Air Service: 
the number of pilots, mechanics, and other persons in the Air Service, 
and the rules and regulations governing their employment, service, and 
pay; and the safety appliances with which aeroplanes and airships ari 
equipped to insure the safety of the mails and the lives of pilots 

A copy of this resolution was sent to the Postmaster General, 
requesting him to furnish information called for in said House 
resolution 200. The Second Assistant Postmaster General was 
also called upon for information in regard to a statement appear- 
ing in the newspapers. Both the Postmaster General and the 
Second Assistant Postmaster General answered the same by 
letters, These two letters contain much valuable information in 
regard to the Aerial Mail Service. As I believe the information 
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in these letiers will be of value and interest to Members of the 
House, I submit them for publication in the Recorp: 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., August &, 1919. 
Ifon. IIALVor 


Chairman 


STEENERSON, 
Committee ou the Post Office and Post Roads, 
ITouse of Representatives. 

My Dran Mr, CitatrMAN: In response to your request for information 
to the committee on the questions asked in the resolution introduced by 
lion. C. W. RAMSEYER and referred to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, I beg to advise: 

The air mail was established on May 15, 1918. The first route oper- 
ated was between Washington and New York. During the first year of 
its operation it scored a successful performance of 92.73 per cent and 
carried 7,720,840 letters. The net cost of operating this route, includ 
ing replacements and G6 per cent on investment, was $157,900.06. By 
the operation of this route approximately 14,000 letters, originating 
n New Hngland and New York too late for midnight dispatch to Wash 
ington, are delivered in the Washington post office daily between 11.30 
a.m, end noon, thus enabling the delivery of this entire amount of mail 
on the 12.20 and other early afternoon deliveries in Washington instead 
of on the morning delivery of the next day if the mail had been sent by 
train instead of by aeroplane. On the northbound trip the mail is 
taken from trains No. 82 and No. 92 and sent by aeroplane, arriving in 
New York City in time for its delivery on all carrier dispatches that 
afternoon instead of the following morning if they had continued to 
New York by train. 

The second route was established on May 15, 1919, between Cleveland 
and Chicago. ‘The cost of operating this route, including replacements 
and 6 per cent on investment, was $7,514 for the half month of May and 
$13,504 for the month of June. On this route approximately 13,000 
letters are carried in each direction daily. Westbound, the mail is taken 
from train No. 19 at Cleveland and delivered in Chicago at 1 o’clock or 
earlier, thus catching the afternoon delivery instead of the delivery on 
the following morning, and catching westbound connections out of 
Chicago earlier than if it had continued by train. Eastbound, the plane 
earries mail for New York and connections, resulting in its arrival in 
New York between 9 and 10 o'clock in the morning instead of in the 
afternoon by train, thus greatly advancing the mail. 

The third route was established July 1, 1919, between New York 
City and Cleveland, leaving New York at5a.m. It connects with the 
train bound for Chicago at Cleveland at 9.30 a. m. (central time), 
thereby resulting in the delivery of the mail in Chicago at 1 p. m. in 
ample time to catch all afternoon deliveries in Chicago. It also carries 
maii for Chicago connections, which are expedited considerably over 
any movement that could be had via all rail out of New York. East- 
bound, the mail leaves Cleveland at 8.40 a. m. and arrives in New York 
at 1.50 p. m. in time for the afternoon carrier delivery. In addition 
to mail from Cleveland it takes mail from trains leaving Chicago during 
the night, and effects its delivery in New York City in the afternoon 
instead of the following morning. This route carries approximately 
13,000 letters in each direction daily. 

In the entire service there are used and in use 35 planes built for 
the War Department under war cost conditions, but salvaged by the 
Post Office Department after the war. ‘The equipment and original cost 
to the War Department is as follows: Eleven Curtiss R-4 planes, costing 
$14,500 each; 24 De Haviland-4 planes, costing $10,000 each, together 
with the necessary engines and spare paris, which in the course of the 
year average about 20 per cent of the value of the planes; also 2 
trucks and motor cycles at each of the principal fields salvaged from the 
War Department. 

Since the operation of the mail serviee two aviators lost their lives 
flying ihe mail; two were seriously injured, but were discharged from 
the hospital as cured after about four weeks’ treatment. One me- 
chaniec lost his life by being struck by an aeroplane propeller ; one helper 
on the field sustained a fractured shoulder by being struck by a pro- 
peller: and another suffered a fractured leg in a motor-eyele accident. 
In addition to the foregoing, there were approximately 12 minor acct- 
dents sustained in forced landings, which incapacitated the flyers for 
various periods of from less than one day to four days, 

During the entire operation of the air mail service two aeroplanes 
have been totally destroyed without yielding any salvage whatever, 
Five other planes damaged yielded between 60 and 75 per cent salvage. 
All other aeroplanes which suffered damage in forced landings or other- 
wise have been repaired and are back in service or are now in the process 
of repair. 

There are in the Air Mail Service at this time 23 pilots, 28 me 
chanics, and 95 helpers, laborers, clerks, and employees of every other 
character. Chief mechanics receive a basie salary of $2,000 a year; 
other mechanics from $1,400 to $1,800 a year; and helpers and other 
employees on the field receive from $900 to $1,200 a year. The en- 
trance salary of pilots is $2,000 a year (basic), with an automatic 
increase of $200 a year for each 30 hours of satisfactory flying, up to 
$2,800. After $2,800, the increases up to $3,600 are for meritorious 
service and special qualifications of the pilots. All appointments are 
made and referred to the Civil Service Commission under section 2, 
rule 8. 

All planes are equipped with the most reliable instruments obtainable 
They are especially equipped with 


the latest safety devices against back-fire by the engine. The fire walls 
shut out the pilot's cockpit, the mail, and the gas compartments from 
the engine completely. Noninflammable canvas bags for the mails are 
being manufactured for this service. Tests are being made by para- 
chute manufacturers to meet the requirements of the Air Mail Service. 

I am attaching hereto copy of the report on the first year’s opera- 
tion of the Air Mail Service and detailed monthly reports for May and 
June, 1919. 

In conclusion I desire to state that the record of flying of the Air 
Mail Service, as far as casualties, dependability of service, and econ- 
omy of administration, has not been equaled in any character of aero- 
plane flying, whether military, exhibition, or commercial. In a news- 
paper summary of the accomplishments in aviation sent to the Post 
Office Department by Dr. Robert Peganini from Switzerland full credit 
is given to the work of the American postal administration, his con- 
clusion being: 

“Without going into particulars, in general outline the present 
status of the air traffic may be regarded as being on a firm footing. 
At the head of all endeavors of this kind are the United States of 
North America. Irom the operations of the American Aerial Mail Serv- 
ice we are enabled to obtain the most minute information and detafls 
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concerning all postal flights performed. The results are satisfactory in 


every respect.” 

The operations of the American Air Mail Service, with its few 
casualties, could not have obtained the favorable opinion it has won 
from the leading authorities in aviation if it had not been for the at- 
éention given by the department to the maintaining of its equipment 
in the highest efficiency and safeguarding of its pilots against death 
and serious injury. 

Sincerely, ye A. §. 

Postmaster 


BURLESON, 
General. 
Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
ASSISTANT POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Vashington, July 30, 19% 


SECOND 


Hon. C. W. RAMSEYER, : 
House of Representatives. . 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN: This is io acknowledge your letter of the 
29th instant citing a paragraph appearing in the Washington Post 


July 25, 1919, as follows: ; 

“The pilots claimed they had informed their superiors that certain 
planes, repaired many times, were unsafe to travel in. They further 
asserted they had asked for stabilizers which in a fog would show 
whether the men were flying on an even keel or upside down. These 
indicators, the men say, cost $75, but they were informed, they said, 
by Mr. Praeger that ‘they should steer by compass, as the turn indi- 
cators are too expensive.’ 

I beg to state that it was fully answered in the statement to the press 
on the same day, but apparently not printed in the Washington Post. 
The paragraph refers to what is known as turn indicators, of which 
the only seven that are available to the public are the property of the 
Post Office Department. These indicators are not stabilizers, and they 
do not tell the pilot whether he is flying on an even keel or upside 
down. By a gyroscopic device they show when the pilot is turning 
either to the right or left of the course on which he has been flying. 
Of course, the pilots have never been informed by me that they should 
steer by compass, as the turn indicators are too expensive. 

The fact is that this is a brand-new device, a sample of which was 
turned over to the Post Office Department and run in the mails to de- 
velop its defects. As the result of these defects the manufacturers are 
making certain vital improvements. The device is not yet in entirely 
satisfactory shape, but is better than anything known. Manufacturers 
do not carry them in stock, and, as I have said, the only seven that were 
on hand at the factories have been acquired by the Post Office Depart- 
ment for further service tests, and an order to make another dozen has 
been placed, which the manufacturers say will require two months to 
turn out, 

This represents one of those cases where newspapers mislead the 
public by printing only one side of a case. 

The department has called for reports from the fields to furnish the 
information called for in the resolution which you have introduced. 

Sincerely, yours, 
OTTO PRAEGER 


Second Assistant Postmaster General. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
a 

HON. WILLIAM J. BROWNING, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 

In toe Hovse or REepresenvatives, 

Friday, September 26, 1919. 

BROWNING. 
who believe thoroughly 


Mr. 


cans 


Mr. Speaker, I am one of those Republi- 
in the policy of protection. I 


this country and such duty would be high enough to protect the 
manufacturer and the workingman. I would likewise protect 

‘farmer in everything he produces. 

[ nin not one of those commonly referred to as “ standpat- 
ters.” I do not desire to build a Chinese wall around the 
United States. Neither do I want a tariff so high that no 
goods manufactured abroad can enter this country. 

As a general proposition I would be opposed to a licensing 
system, but in the instance of this dyestuffs bill it does not seem 
possible to tix a tariff high enough to protect the manufacturers 
while the industry is in its infancy. Therefore it seems that the 
licensing system in this case must be resorted to. 

The users of dyestuffs are opposed to the licensing system, 
but if the manufacturer is not sufficiently protected the user will 
he obliged to purchase his dyestuffs from abroad, as they could 
not be made in the United States, 

In the course of this debate much has been said regarding 
the Du Pont Co., a corporation chartered under the laws of the 
State of Delaware, with executive offices at Wilmington. This 
coneern has built a plant in the district which I represent, at 
Deepwater Point, Salem County, N. J., which cost $20,000,000, 
und at the plant 4,000 men are employed. 

At this point I wish to quote from a letter, under date of 
September 24, 1919, addressed to me by the Du Pont Co.: 

The future of America’s dyestuffs industry depends on the opportunity 
which shall be given it to cope during the formative period with the 
long-established German industry. American manufacturers have made 
marked progress during the four years they have been trying to estab- 
lish this business. Color for color and dye for dye, the output is in 
every way equal to the prewar German product, but there is still much 
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to be done; and without legislation, which will regulate the importation 
of such dyes as are not yet made in this country, we can not hope to 
complete the upbuilding of a self-contained dye industry here 

The regulating feature of the Longworth bill, we believe, will give 
the dye industry the needed protection until such time as it shall be 
fully established and able to compete, commercially, with the German 
trust. At the same time this regulating feature will protect the Amer 
ican consumers of dyes in the conduct of their business pending the 
production of full lines of dyes here 

The Du Pont Co. has invested $20,000,000 in its plant at Deep 
water Point, N. J., and is now employing about 40 that i 
dustry. If given an opportunity it will have, in the near futu a aly 
stuffs plant which will go far toward making America fo er ind 


pendent of the German monopoly, whose completeness and poy 
shown as soon as the war shut off the importation of dyes 

The establishment of a dyestuffs industry here, as has been demort 
strated by the war, is vital to the Nation from the standpoint of chem 
ical preparedness for future wars. It will open up the development 
the vastly important field of synthetic medicinals which also was 
the hands of the German chemists before the war. 

From the facts set forth in the communication I have quoted, 
it appears to me not only necessary that the manufacturers be 
protected by a tariff but that they also must have the benefii 
of a licensing system for at least a short time, and as the bill 
before us is limited to a period of two years I feel that in jus- 
tice not only to the Du Pont Co. but to all other manufacturers 
of dyestuffs it is my duty to vote for the Longworth measure, 
and I trust it will pass including the licensing provision 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSCOE C. McCULLOGH. 
OF OHIO, 


In rune House or Representarives. 
Tucsday, September 80, 1919, 


Mr. McCULLOCH. Mr. Speaker, having secured unanimous 
consent, I publish the following correspondence with the Se 
retary of War and the report referred to in the corr spondence: 


War DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, A t 29, 1919 
Ifon,. Roscor CC. McCuLtocn, 
Ilouse of Representatives, Washington, D. ¢ 

DEAR Sin: My attention has been calied to vour remat on 11 lo 
of the House of Representatives, as reported on pages 4378 to 4389 
inclusive, of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorbD, dated August 26, 1919. 

I note that you referred to and had printed my letters of February 
25 and 28, 1919. These letters contain the information which th 
War Department then had concerning conditions in the Three bundred 
and thirty-second Infantry, which information was the preliminary 
reports submitted by Gens. Pershing and Treat, and in my letter of 
February 28 I informed you that the full report would be forwarded 


as soon as the investigation had been completed. 


On June 16, 1919, I wrote you another letter, a copy of which is 
inclosed herewith. No reference was made to this letter or its in- 
closures in your remarks on the floor on August 26, and I am there 
fore Jed to believe that it was never received by you. If such is the 
case and you will advise me, I will be pleased to furnish you a full 
copy of the report of the inspector and the other papers which wer 
sent as inclosures to the letler in question. 

Very truly, yours, 
NEWTON D. BAKER 
Secretary of War 
(On inclosure.) ° 
War Der. 1ENT, 
Washi n, Ju 191 
Ilon. Roscoe C. MceCuLioct, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of June 10, 
1919, requesting that you be furnished a copy of the report of the in- 
vestigation of conditions in Company HH, Three hundred and _ thirty- 
second Infantry, which was located at Cattaro, Dalmatia 

An investigation was made covering conditions not only in Comy 


wany 
H{ but in all units of this regiment, and in order that you may be fully 
advised I am inclosing a full copy of the report of the inspector. 

I am also sending you a copy of letters from the various commanders 


of the allied troops which served with the Three hundred and thirty- 
second Infantry in Italy. These letters show the esteem in which th 
officers and enlisted men of the regiment were held by the officers of the 
allied forces, and I think that after reading them you will agree with 
me that the Three hundred and thirty-second Infantry acquitted elf 
in a manner of which we may all be justly proud. 
Very truly, yours, 
NEWT! D. DAKER, 
S retary i 
SETEMBE 26, 1919 
Hon. NewTon D. BAKER, _ 
Seerctary of War, Washington, D, ¢ 
My Dear Sir: On my return te office I find your letter dated 
August 29. I received your Ictter dated June 16; also the report to 
which you refer. ; ; 
I examined the report very carefully when received and I made refer 
ence to it in my remarks on the floor of the House on August 26, 1919. 


I did not put the report into the Recorp for the reason that it was very 


voluminous and because of its almost entire lack of reference to th 
subject in controversy, namely, the charges contained in the letter of 
Homer E. Black in regard to Company If of the Three hundred and 
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thirty second Infantry, stationed at Cattaro, Dalmatia, Austria. The 
report details with great particularity the result of investigations made 
of other companies of the regiment, about which no complaints had been 
made se far as the records show, and enly contains meager references to 
Company H 

It ew, however, of your letter, I have decided to have printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the correspondence to which you refer, together 
with the full report, and for that purpose I have secured unanimous 
consent to-day 


Sincerely, your 


8 zy Roscogn C. MeCubLiocn. 
GENOVA, ITALY, April 7, 2919. 
‘rom: Col. J. A, Baer, Inspector Gene ral. 
Inspector General American Expeditionary Forces. | 
I t: Investigations of charges of improper conditions in 
bundred and thirty-second Infantry. 
I. 
made February 23 to April 6, 1919, pur- 
Special Order 48, General Headquarters, Amer- 
s, dated February 17, 1919. 
II 
; have bees. made on the floor of Congress, based upen 
j written by members of the Three hundred 
an Ohio regiment, In these letters it is 


Three 


to have eon 


ond Infantry, 


re insufficiently fed. 

are insufficiently clothed. 
s have been driven to stealing food in order to subsist. 
rs have subsisted on horse meat. 

of some men so badly mended 

! d together 

are drinking to 
the time and 
! that allied 


and patched as to 


excess, are drunk pr: 
their actions are so disgusting and 
officers look down upon them with 


ofticers 


ned 
all of 
fy 
el 


x. Sold have not received 


2. Additional letter alleged 
aol et&te that 
nlisted men 2f Company F, 
Infantry it Cattaro, were 
se and not worth eating 
me men almost skeletons: many 
result of working in rain. 
isted on long marches court-martialed for falling 
and subjected to severe discipline 
; company (F) is 
‘hite bread was offered 
When men complained 

prevented from witnessing a 

pai. 
were questioned, and all soldiers of the 
complaints were heard. <All members 

and nearly all of the oflicers of the 

All officers in the American Expedi- 

connected with supply or administration were 

IV. 

(a) When it was decided to send troops to Italy, it was first in- 

“ul to rition them from France. The length of the line of communi- 

eations and the scarcity of rolling stock, tegether with the small number 

\merican troops in Italy, brought about the decision that these troops 

ild be rationed by the Italian commissary. An issue table was made 

ouverting the American ration as issued in France into the Italian 

weights and measures, the enly difference being that jam was Iecft out, 

Later ration table was made in which an extra allowance of Sugar 
was added to make up for the lack of jam. 

Whe Italian officials aecepted these raticn tables and agreed to add 
to the ration, as issued to their troops, the additional articles required 

tabl \s far as was in their power, this was dene. Some 
es they did have, such as candy and lard: end in some 
ities, during certain periods of the operations, potatoes were scarce ; 
substitutive articles such as canned peas, corn, and beans were 
din lieu thereol 

Butter was an article very hard to obtain in Italy, and at one time 
il issue of sugar was cut down, but even when cut down this issue 
was from five to seven and one-half times the sugar allowance of every 
adult man or woman in Italy. 

At the times when the Italian commissary did not supply seme of the 
ration articles the commanding ofticer of the supply depot, American 
Expeditionary Forces, Italy, would take up the matter with the chief of 
the Italian military delegation for British and American troops, and the 
i es would again approach normal 

(b) At the commencement of the drive, October 28, 1918, the supply 
depot, which had been located in the forward area at Villa France, was 
withdrawn to Alessandria—a position well in the rear—by orders ef 
the Italian supremo commando. This was done as Villa Franca was 
needled as a supply base of the First Italian Army, and no other ferward 
area was available owing to congestion of this area with allied troops, 
Chis caused a delay of eight days in the shipment of supplies. How- 
ever, a small seubdepot fer rations and sales articles was established at 
‘Treviso 

(c) Up te the period of the commencement of the offensive the regi- 
ment was well fed and supplied, the only complaint justifiable being 
the sameness of the ration and the fact that frozen Argentine beef was 
sometimes unavailable and fresh beef supplied instead to the extent of 
40 per cent of the issue in August and practically 100 per cent in Octo- 
ber. The issues of potatoes and sugar were practically normal. 

(ad) The period of the offensive can be taken from October 28 until 
the middle of November. During this period iron rations were all that 
eould be supplied on aceount of the rapidity of the advance and the 
breakdown of bridges. Before the advance every man was equipped with 
a new uniform and two suits of underwear. The extra suit of under- 
wear was ordered carried in the packs. Many men threw away their 
packs during the advance, and these men are the ones who complained 
ef having but one suit of underwear. 

¢e) At the end of this period the regiment was split up into three 
battalions and sent to sepnrate stations. Brig. Gen. Charles G. Treat 
was put in command of base section 8, which was organized about 
November 21. The ration situation was brought to his attention No- 
vember 28, and the quartermaster of the base section was directed to 
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take up immediately the supply of better rations. The United States 
Army Ambulance Service had brought overseas, at the time it was given 
to the Italian Army, a large supply of American rations, articles which 
it used in conjunction with the Italian ration. These supplies were 
stored at Manteva and Genova. The First Battalion ef the regiment 
was stationed at Treviso, and the Second Battalion at Cattare, and the 
Third battalion at Fiume. The First Battalion was reported short of 
otatoes; the Third Battalion was reported as being en the straight 
talian ration with no additions. 

2. (a) On November 30 the quartermaster of the Ambulance Seetion 
was ordered to supply articles of the American ration to the First Bat- 
talion at Treviso, These rations were shipped on December 2. Owing 
to freight congestion they were not delivered and issued unti! December 
11, from which date this battalion was adequately supplied with Ameri- 
can rations, except at times a shortage of potatoes, which was made 
up in substitutive articles, and in the occasional issue of fresh Italian 
beef for frozen Argentine beef. 

(b) When the Austrians retreated they breke @ewn the railroad 
bridges and wagon bridges over the Piave and Tagliamento Rivers. As 
the armies were advancing rapidly, train loads of supplies were rushed 
to Treviso and later to Undine waiting for the repair of the bridges. 
These bridges were not repaired until the middle of December, and a tre- 
mendous congestion of loaded cars resulted at the above-mentioned 
points. The Adriatic was sown with mine fields, and there was a short- 
age of ships. The channels through the mine fields were known only to 
naval pilots, Admiral Bullard, in command of the American vessels in 
the Adriatic, promised to get a supply boat to supply his own naval sta- 
tions and to allow the troops at Fiume and Cattare to be supplied by 
this boat. This boat was never supplied. A destroyer was assigned to 
make trips with supplies, but before it could make its first trip it was 
relieved from the Adriatic station and ordered te the United States. 
The American Food Commission at Trieste promised to supply a boat to 
be used in the Adriatic, but this boat has never becn suppiied. 

(c) The Second Battalion ef the Three hundred and thirty-second 
Infantry left Ippls on November 13, via Mestria and Venice, for 
Cattare, at which place it arrived November 2 It was rationed upon 
its arrival by the Italian commissary. The Italians had great difficulty 
in keeping up their own supplies, as they tost on an average one supply 
vessel a week by mines. and on two occasions their commissary was 
dewn to half a day’s supply. Notwithstanding these difficulties, Ameri- 
can ae at Cattaro always received preferential treatment in the 
matter ef issues. 

(d) The vessel which took the troops to Cattaro took a small ship- 
ment of supplies which was sent from Trevise November 15. An at- 
tempt was made to send the barracks bags of this battalion on a later 
naval vessel shipment, but no vessel could be supplied and the Italians 
requested that the supply of this battalion be made by rail to Brindisi 
and from Brindisi by boat, but that no supplies be shipped from Treviso 
by rail until the port at Brindisi was ready to receive and forward 
them In the meantime, arrangements were made by which the U. 38. 
destroyer Gregory took clothing and supplies from Venice on December 
23 to Fiume, the extent of its run. These were later transshipped to 
Cattaro on the U. 8. destroyer Birmingham, which arrived on January 9. 
In the meantime a flour vessel, the Western Plains, had arrived at 
Cattaro on January 2 and had left there a quantity of white flour. 

(e) Arrangements were finally made for the regular shipment of 
rations via Brindisi, shipments starting January 10, January 17, and 
February 5. After Brindisi had been declared open four ears were pro- 
cured to take barrack bags. Although convoyed, the convey was broken, 
two cars arriving at Brindisi, two other cars being lost, which, after 
eight days, were found at Verona. The Italians beld the other two cars 
at Brindisi until the two lost cars arrived, and these were shipped to 
Cattaro and arrived about January 31. The second shipment of clothing 
also arrived about January 31. From the receipt of the first shipment 
of these supplies the troops at Cattaro received the American supple- 
ment to the ration until they were relieved on March 5 

(f) The Third Battalion, Three hundred and thirty-second Infantry, 
arrived at Fiume on November 19. The food conditions at Fiume were 
reported on November 28. Order was issued to supply these from the 
United States Ambulance Service storehouse, but the Italian railway 
officials requested that the cars should not be loaded until the railroad 
bridges were open and there was no danger of the cars being caught 
in the traffic blocks. These cars were ordered loaded on December 11 
and shipped on December 14. They went to Treviso, where they were 
to receive some additional articles of the ration which could not be 
supplied at Manteva. These curs were caught in the traffic block, and 
on the advice of the Italian railway officials were unloaded, and the 
supplies placed in the warehouse at Treviso. Upon the resumption of 
traffic over the Tagliamento the Italians notified the quartermaster 
in time so that these cars, containing 17 days rations, including flour 
and bacon, crossed the bridges en the second day that traffic was resumed 
and arrived at Fiume on January 2. 

(g) The Italian commissary at Piume was supptying potatoes regu- 
larly, and an aaditional amount of flour was sent from the American 
Food Commission's store at Trieste on January 17. 

Orders had been isued to withdraw this battalion from Fiume at the 
end of January, therefore as the Italian commissary was being supplied 
by rail at Fiume and had received its full ration complement, no further 
shipments were made from Manteva te Fiume, and the bat*talion left 
that station of February 12 for Genova. 

8. (a) The repeated issues of rice and macaroni were tiresome to 
the men, and the mess sergeants soon commenced trading macaroni 
ar‘l rice for potatoes, cabbages, turnips, and, wherever available, for eggs 
and honey. In this way the ration was varied. Even at such out of 
the way places as the stations of the Second Battalion at Dalmatia the 
mess sergeants were able to commence this bartering ef rations within 
two weeks of their arrival. 

(b) The main difficulty with the ration supply was the sameness of 
the ration, and during some few short periods of campaign oer of trans- 
port difficulties, the fact that the men were rationed on the straight 
Italian ration. During these latter periods the men did not deem the 
quantity sufficient. With these exceptions the ration has been ample 
and the men appeared will nourished, 


4. STEALING OF FOOD. 


The cases complained of as to men stealing food consisted: 

(a) Of their taking turnips and cabbages from abandoned fields dur- 
ing the advance. 

(b) In some few instances of men taking corned beef from their com- 
pany kitchens, 

(c) Of men collecting four from the ground spilled from broken sacks 
in the vomit “aga of flour ships at Zelenika, and cooking pancakes in 
their barracks. 
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(d) Of grapes taken from vines in the fields which afterwards were 
paid for by an assessment made on all members of the regiment. 

(e) Ard of one man who stated that he always needed lots of sugar 
and would steal it from his company kitchen whenever he had the 
chance. 

No other 





instances of the stealing of food were disclosed. 
5. HORSE MEAT. 

Frozen Argentine beef was not always available, and fresh beef was 
supplied instead. The cattle were not of the best quality and were fre- 
quently old mountain cattle and, in cases, draft cattle. The Italians 
allowed our inspectors to pick out the best and to apply the American 
test for tubercular cattle. This meat was butchered and on account 
of the absence of ice was issued to the companies the same day. It was 
sometimes cooked by uninstructed company cooks before it had hung 24 


hours, and it was the appearance of this beef that caused the men to 
think they were being fed horse meat. There was no horse meat ever 
issued, 
6. WORMY FOOD. 
Several times worms or weevils were found in the cooked rice, but 


most of the men testified that they had actually seen them not more than 
two or three times Weevils were aisc found in the macaroni about 
often in the rice. 





as 
7. REFUSING WHITE BREAD. 

When F Company first went to Dalmatia, it was issued bread made 
from white flour taken from a captured Austrian magazine. When the 
Serbians found that this was the only store of white flour in sight, they 
stopped the issue. No offer of white bread was ever “ refused.’ 

8. BREAD. 


Owing to the scarcity of flour, Italian bread was made of a com- 
bination of whole-wheat flour, rice flour, and frequently corn meal. 
This made up into dark bread, which the men did not like. Itutlan corn 
meal, even when fresh, has a pungent, oily flavor, which the men, being 
unaccustomed to, took for must. This flavor remained in the bread 
when it was made of part corn meal. At times italian bread was re- 
ceived with mold on the outside. This occurred frequently with the 
white bread baked by the American bakers in France and shipped to the 
front. After the drive it was first arranged to have the bread supplied 
by the Italians without the corn meal, Our supply officers receiving a 
smaller quantity in proportion to the amount that was left out and re- 
ceiving the corn meal to be used as mush. Later, white American flour 
was obtained from the American Food Commission ships and the bread 
was excellent. 


9. CLOTHING. 


(a) This regiment arrived in Italy on July 1918, fully «quipped, 
since which time every man has been reequipped completely twice and 
some of them have been reequipped complete.y three times. The first 
complete reequipment was made just before the drive. Every man was 
issued a complete new uniform and two suits of wool underwear. The 
extra suit of underwear was ordered to be carried in the packs. During 
the march a number of men threw their packs away and thus lost thelr 
extra suit of underwear. 

(b) This regiment has been extremely wasteful with clothing. I ex- 
amined a large pile of salvaged clothing and found many articles of 
uniform that bad been absolutely unworn, but which evidently had not 
been of the proper sizes. The majority of the articles were merety soiled. 
There were many pairs of new shoes and many pairs of murdly service- 
able shoes in the pile. In the matter of shoes, the leather appears never 
to have been greased, as the men did not like the brand of white dubbin 
that was issued to them. The company shoe-repair kits have never 
been used and were turned in as salvage. 

(c) Many men, instexd of wearing their new uniform during the drive, 
put this uniform in their barrack bags and wore old uniforms. The 
march was hard on clothing. At the end of the drive the Second and 
Third Battalions were sent immediately to Cattaro and Fiume. 

(d) The Second Battalion did not have time to get its barrack bags, 
but did receive a small shipment of clothing before embarking at Venice. 
The first shipment of clothing for this battalion started, as stated above, 
December 24, and reached Cattaro January 9. The second shipment, 
with the barrack bags, arrived January 3 In the meantime the clothing 
of some of the men, especia!ly breeches, had become badly worn. The 
men mended and patched their ciothing, and in one company five men 
had their clothes so badly worn that they were not assigned to outside 
duty. All men had overcoats to wear on the outside, which hid the 
patched condition of their clothing. 

Shoes were in bad condition, but Companies E, F, and G, and the 
machine-gun platoon were able to find tools and extemporized shoe 
repair kits with which they repaired shoes, They also borrowed shoes 
from the Serbian magazine for the men to wear while their own shoes 
were being repaired. Company H did not do this, and seven men had 
shoes in such condition that they were excused from guard duty 

(e) The first shipment of new clothing to the Third Battalion at 
Tiume was made by the first available sea transportation which left 
Venice December 24 The barrack bags had been shipped by rail and 
arrived the day before Christmas. 

10. 


o7 
at, 


BUNKS. 

At Fiume and Cattaro straw was very difficult to obtain. The on 
shipment of straw for the men to sleep on which was started for Fiume 
was lost or taken by the Italians. and it took some time until a second 
shipment could be obtamecd At Cattaro two companies obtained straw 
and one company cbtained an extra issue of two heavy Serbian blankets 
to be used as mattresses, but Company H did not obtain these blankets, 
nor did they obtain straw until shortly before their departure from 
Cattaro. 


11. PHYSICAL CONDITION, 
(a) During the drive the men made long marches. Company F, 
upon its arrival at Cattaro, was ordered to Cetinje, a march which 


included a hard.climb over the mountains. Upon their return to station 
at Teodo many of the men looked worn and thin. They rapidly picked 
up, however, with the slackening of work and put on flesh. Upon arrival 
in Genova, Italy. the entire regiment was 9 hardy, stocky lot of men, 
and most of them had gained in weight 

(b) With regard to working in the rain, Company I" was unloading 
ammunition from captured battleships, together with British, Freach, 
and Italian troops. They were doing the same work as the others, and 
when caught in the rain they were generally worked under cover. The 
distance to barracks made it better to work under cover than to march 
pack to barracks in the rain. 

(c) The average number of men who reported to the surgeon at sick 
call from the entire battalion was 33 men daily. The average number 
placed in quarters was 11. The greatest number in any one day in any 
ohe company, sick from any causes, was 10. 
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) a wm maxir n nun t any one time the 
hospital was 17, and the minimum 9. Of these 94 h pital cas 40) 
were influenza cases, slight colds, and slight fever: Tl is re rd i t 
exceedingly good on: Ks r eee 

(e) The sick report of Company F mm December 1 to March 5 show 
the total number of cases in quarters 57. in host 13 ‘These 3 i r 
on the record a second time. During th. tir o u d ns ! > ioe 
the captured warships, December 5 to Janua +, ol 5h neon we ina a 
sick report from all cause et 
12, MEN EXHAUSIED ON LONG MARCHES COURT-MARTIALED 1 FALLIN 

our. 

On the march Company F made from Cattaro to Cetinje. mentioned 
above, 91 men fell out on the first day. The company reached eamp on 

he second day and was ordered to return on the third day Most of 
the men who fell out on the first day rejoined t company that night 
but six men who fell out on the first day had not joined the company 
by the time the company was on its way back toward Cattaro l 
men were met by an officer of the company, who to!d them to go ck 
down the hill, that the company as following them and was ma n 
back. They were to join the company that night. These men spent the 
night in a house a short distance from the road. They did not make 
an effort to join their company. They did not get up in time in t 
morning, and were still cooking their breakfast at 11 a. m., when 
their company passed them, and they allowed it to pass them without 
joining it. They followed the company down hill, and were making 
arrangements to spend another night without joining the company 
when they were found by officers who had been sent back to search for 
them. They were court-martialed, not for falling out, but fer being 
absent without leave. - 
13. WHEN MEN OF COMPANY F COMPLAINED OF MEALS THE COMPANY WAS 


PREVENTED FROM AME 
This incident complained of was supposed to have been on Christmas 
Day, 1918, at Teodo A game of baseball had been arranged with thi 
sailors of the U. S. destroyer Luce, to be played Christmas morning 
The Luce was ordered to sail Christmas morning, and on Christm: 
Eve it was announced that there would be no game. Late Christmas 
Eve the sailing was delayed until Christmas afternoon, and at reveil! 


WITNESSING A FOOTBALL ¢ 


Christmas morning the men were notified that there would be a game 
on Christmas morning, which was played (resulting in a victory for 


Company F, 9 to 6). 


} Company F 
this game. 


was not prohibited from attending 


14. PAY. 


Up to the time of the drive payments 
started the drive on October 28, and the 
about the middle of November. The First 
ber 19, and the Third Battalion November 
had left for Cattaro on November 15, and the 
the other two battalions missed this battalion by two days. Ile 
started for Cattaro, and arrived there on December 9, and paid the 
Second Battalion for October, It took 17 days for the paymaster to 
make the trip. The November pay rolls were not figured out until 
later, as the signed pay rol's were not all received until December 22 
The First Battalion was then paid for November on January 6, and 
the ~eeee Battalion on January 12, and the Third Battalion on Jan 
uary ; 


were regular. The 
drive was i 
Battalion was paid Novem 
The Second Battalion 
paymaster who paid 


troops 
red ended 


con 








The December pay was received by the First Battalion January 26 
by the Third Battalion January 30 The Seeond Battalion vy not 
able to get their signed December pay rolls into the hands of the pay 
master until January 26, therefore it was decided to pay for both 
December and January together. and this was done in February 

The Second RBattalion’s pay for October, November, and December 


was one and one-half months late for each payment. 
15. COMMISSIONED OFFICERS DRINKING TO EXCESS. 


(a) To understand the reports about officers drinking to excess, the 
conditions under which this regiment served must be understood. It 
was used for purposes of propaganda. Practice marches were arranged 
for the regiment in country where it would be seen by Austrian airplanes 
They were sent to various Italian cities where they were hailed the 
“ultima Speranza.” Officers and men were entertained and feted by 
the Italians, British, and French. It is the custom for southern 
Europeans to drink wine at all meals except breakfast, Their wine is 
light and pure and is drank instead of water. Wine was served at the 
dinners given to the regiment. No testimony whatever showed that any 
American officers were ever seen in an intoxicated condition at them. ; 

(b) To return this hospitality it was decided to give one big party at 
Valleggio. A minstrel show was arranged and was given in a roped-of 


as 


inclosure. Besides light refreshments, wine and some champagne were 
served. There were several hundred foreign officers present and the 
officers of the regiment, and from the amount of wine served there was 


not enough to go around and put anyone under the influence of liquor. 
See evidence of Lieut. Col. William Graham Everson, Three hundred and 
thirty-second Infantry, a minister of the Baptist Church, page 117, 
Two enlisted men report that four American officers on this occasion 
walked down the street singing on their way home, but they did not 
know their names, as they belonged to a different battalion from that of 
the soldiers. <A sentry also reported an unnamed officer as crossing his 


post into camp under the influence of liquor. 

(c) At Fiume on New Year's Eve the dentist of the Third Battalion 
is alleged to have been under the influence of liquor. The testimony 
would not sustain charges of intoxication 7 

(d) From June 8. 1918, to March 31. 1919, there were only 83 cases 


of drunkenness in the entire regiment of 4,000 men 














(e) At Cattaro testimony discioses the fact that at times the was 
considerable drinking. Capt. Wallace W. Johns, Company H, Th 
hundred and thirty-second Infantry, appeared several times under eit 
cumstances in which the men -chought he had been drinking First 
Lieut. John F. Quensen, Company H, Three hundred and thirt id 
Infantry, appeared once under the influence of lie I In the me of 
which C: pt Johns was senior, one cension a na i] offieer kr ked 
down a mess attendant and stru the r int of the guard No tion 
was taken on this beyond a verbal rep ide Capt. Jot o the senior 
naval commander at the station. On other occasions officers ap 
peared when men thought they had been drinking, but except in the cas 
of the naval officer there was not sufficient evidence brought out to con 
vict on charges of intoxication 

Capt. Johns and First Lieut. Qt 1 have been relieved from duty 
with their company. 

(f) The attitude of foreign officers toward the officers of the regi 
ment has been complimentary in the extreme. The Italian and British 
generals under whom the regiment has served have been loud in their 
praises, both of the quality of the trooy nd of tl licien nd 
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z saniy conduct of the officers. Our officers have been decorated | 
and feted by the forcign officers, which would not have been done had | 
our officers been looked upon with disgust. (See commendatory leiters, 
pp. 93-103, Ex. VIII.) 
(g) Numerous trivial complaints were made, extracts of which ap- | 

ar in Exhibit VII. These show by their captiousness the extent to 
which members of thi rganization ar given to eomplsining of | 
trivialti 
i 

ADMINISYTRATIO 

Cal lahie bB,. Ettrid commanding oiticcer of supply depot, 
American k:xpeditionary Fore Italy, should have seen in Septembe r | 
that the Italian commiss: had difficulty in supplying the additional | 
articles required for our ration He did not avail himself of the power | 








conferred by Army Regulations to make open market purchases in order 
to complete the ration. He contented himself instead with stirring up 
the Italians Wien orders were given to supply American rations to 
the regiment, Maj. McSweeney was to supply all articles except 






potatoes and onk to supply potatoes. Capt. Nttridge’s 


Capt. Ettrids 


attitude shown in his sending letter suggesting that no shipment 
of potetoes from France be made unless on order of the commanding 
general, ba section 8. (See p. 43 of Ex. ITI—L.) 

This would make the commanding general act as supply ollicer of 
the regiment and would relieve Capt. Ettridge of all responsibility for 
any failure of supply. 


(b) Capt. D. R. Poston, r 


thirty-second 
1919. busied 


gimenial supply officer Three hundred and 
Infantry, from September, 1918, to the end of January, 
himself with the supply of matériel more than with that 
of rations. The ration situation was reported to him frequently and 
he should have known of it as supply officer, but it can not be found 
that he did anything to remedy the failure of the Italian supplies. 

Ilis attitude in regard to salvage was wasteful. From the piles of 
salvage I have seen he evidently recetved anything turned in, whether 
serviceable or not, and issued new in its place. He has been discharged 
a aa. ervice of the United States, leaving the regiment January 
26, 1919. 

(c) Col. William Wallace, commanding the Three hundred and thirty- 
second Infantry, did not attain the excellence of administration in his 
regiment of which it was eapable. The regiment was well instracted 
but it wus not held up to the minor details of sanitation of billets or 
messes. The men are not weil set up, nor smart nor military in ap- 
pearance, Its equipment was not properly taken of, especially the 
shoes, which were not oiled, the shoe-repair kits issued were not used, 
but were turned in and when the emergency in Datmatia the 
organizations had to find tools and extemporize shoe-repagir kits He 
allowed serviceable clothing to be salvaged unduly Ilis attitude to- 
ward his men was that of sneering criticism and he has not succeeded 
in making of the good material at hand a 


arose 


regiment of good soldiers, 
V. 
CONCLUSIONS, 

(a) Poi large part of its service In Italy the Three bandred and 
thirty-second Infantry was fed on the Italian ration, to which addi- 
tional! issues were made to bring it up to the value of the American 
ration as issued in France. The Italian Government made all the addi- 
tions in its power. The ration did not have svefficient variation and 
the men did not like it, especially the macaroni. ‘The soldiers did 
recetve sufficient food and were as well fed as any of the organizations 
in the advanced area in France. 

(b) During the period immediately after the drive some of the 
soldiers’ clothing was badly worn. Due to difficulties of transportation, 
new clothing did not arrive for one and one-half months in some #n- 


Ffances 


No one suffered from lack of clothing. 
(¢) No soldiers were driven to stealing food in order to subsist. 


(_d) No borse meat was ever issued to members of this regiment. 
Not more than seven or eight men had their clothing so badly 
wort that it conld not be mended, and these were relieved of outside 


duty, although 


they bad serviceable overcoats with which to hide the 
eomlition of their clothing when they went outside. 

(1) Commissioned officers did not drink to excess. No testimony 
ould be obtained which would sustain charges of drunkenness against 
any officer of this regiment. Allied officers have been friendly and eom- 
plimentary towasd them in the extreme. 

(g) The Second Battalion, stationed in Dalmatia, received pay for 
October, November, and December one and one-half months late. 
Except during the month of November, soldiers received pay during 


each month. 

(b) The food of Company F, at Cattaro, was the same as that of the 
other orgeatzations there. Some macaroni and some rice issued all 
erganizations contained worms or weevils at times, but very few men 


personally saw these in their food more than three or four times. 

(i) Some men were thin after the exertion the marches during 
the drive. They rapid!y picked up and are a hardy, healthy lot, 

(j) Men were not court-martialed for falling out on account of being 
exhausted on long marches, but six men who fell out and did not make 
in effort to join their company were tried for absence without leave 
after they were absent more than three days. 

(k) Only a few men in Company F are discontented. 

(1) No offer of white bread was ever refused in Company I. 

(m) Company IF was not prevented from witnessing a football game 
on Christmas day, but instead had a baseball game provided for them. 
No football! game was ever scheduled. 

(n) Although the service of the Three hundred and thirty-second In- 
fantry was under unusual conditions of transportation and dispersion 
of command, if due foresight and systematic care had been exercised in 
the period before the drive some the conditions would have been 
gfreatly alleviated. 

(o) The conditions exi.iing after the drive were due to difficulty of 
transportation. and everything possible was done to raiion and equip 
the regiment with the exception of early procurement of potatoes. 

(p) That Capt. D. R. Poston was not efficient in the administration of 
his office as supply officer, Three hundred and thirty-second Infantry. 

(q) That Capt. James B, Ettridge, Quartermaster Corps, command- 
ing supply depot. American Expeditionary Forces, Italy, has not shown 
due energy and initiative in bettering the ration conditions of the Three 
hundred and thirty-second Infantry, especially in the procurement of 
fresh vegetables 

ir) That the administration of the Three hundred and thirty-sccond 
Intant(ry in Italy under Cel. William WaHace was not efficient, and if 
the regiment were to remain in service the best interests of the Govern- 
ment would be attained by relieving him from command and assigning 
a new commanding officer. 

(s) That Brie. Gen. C. 
everything possible under ¢ 


of 


oa 


G. Treat, commanding base section 8, did 
sisting corditions to relieve the situation. 
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Vi. 
RECOM MENDATIONS. 

(a) In view of the fact that the supply depot, American hixpedi- 
tionary Forces, Italy, is no longer supplying troops and that the sup- 
plies now there are being disposed of, that Capt. James B. Ettridge, 
Quartermaster Corps, be allowed to continue to close out the depot. 

(b) In view of the fact that the Three hundred and thirty-second 
Infantry is on its way to the United States for muster out of the service, 
that Col. William Wallace be allowed to continue in command until it is 
out 

J. A. BAkR. 


(Two inelosures, Exhibits and testimony. Telegram directing inves- 
igation.) 
CATTARO, Merch 4, 1919. 
Dear Mager: In the moment that you and the battalion under your 


orders are leaving Cattaro I warmly wish vou guood fortene. It is spone 
taneous with me to express to you my strongest and most cordial satis- 
faction that ceriainly you will extend to each officer, to your excellent 
troops, the worthy representatives of the great American people. 

To all, dear Major, I wish only what a soldier can wish to a friendly 
and valorous soldier; and I send you also in the name of my officers 
and of my troops the expression of my cordial sympathy. 


Receive, dear Major, the wishes of good fortune. ; 
(Stened ) Gen. Curepi, 
Commander of Italian Troops in Catiaro, 
CATTARO, March 4, 1919. 
fo the COMMANDER OF THE AMERICAN TROOPS IN CATTARO: 


On oceasion of your departure from our town I feel it my duty to 
express to you and to your officers and soldiers the best and sincerest 
thanks for all the help you gave us during your stay among us. 

Your officers and soldiers have won the esteem of the whole popula- 
tion by their gentlemanly and friendly behavior, for which we have 
only words of praise. 

With the best wishes to you and to your troeps on your return home, 

1 am, sincerely, yours, 
Prof, R. PERUCIO, 
Wember of the National Committec for the District of Cattaro. 


(Order No, 19.) 
CATTARO, February 28, 1919. 
COMMANDER OF ALLIED TROOPS IN MONTENEGRO AND CATTARO? 

At the time when the American battalion is leaving Cattaro for home, 
the gencral, commanding the allied trcops in Montenegro and Cattaro, 
wishes to thank them for the services they have rendered during their 
stay and for the part they took in reestablishing order during the 
troubles, of January, I9T9. ; 

The general addresses to Maj. Scanland, and to the American officers 
and soldiers, his best wishes for their happiness, 

Gen. TATTON, 
Commander of Altied Troops in Montenegro and Cattaro. 
(Siencd) Taron. 
(No, 1842.) 


CATTARO, March 3, 1919. 


OFFICER COMMANDING AMERICAN TROOPS IN CAaTTARO 


Sin: At the moment when the American troops are to leave the Gulf 
of Cattaro, I consider it my duty to express to you, your officers, your 
noncommissioned officers and men, my deepest consideration for all 
services which you have rendered to me and my regiment during your 
sojourn in the Gulf of Cattaro. 

“At the time when, for nonsufficient number of soldiers, I could not 
safely guard various stores and deposits in Cattaro and neighborhood, 
you, ‘with your men, volunteered to come to help mc, and enabled me to 
guard safely these stores. 

Your officers and men have carried out their duty to my satisfaction. 

I have no sufficient words to express my feelings to thank you for all 


you did, ’ 
I am, sir, yours, faithfully, 
Gicourt RIsurisn, 
Lieutenant Colonel commanding Second Jugo-Nlav Regiment, 
FiuMe, February 9, 1919. 
My Dear Everson: JT hear with much regret that your marching 
orders have come. During your stay in Fiume I have got to know a 


little of the American which has played such a decisive réle in the war 
and which has been sueh a faithful and loyal ally. It is a privilege 
which I valuc bighly to have been so intimately associated “with you 
and the officers and men of the American contingent. . 

I wish to express to you and them on behalf of the British contingent 
the great pleasure it has been to us to have had you as our comrades 
here, and our sincere regret that the time has now come when we must 
say good-by and each go his separate way. I know that both Col. Wal- 
lace and you share with me the hope that the sentiments of mutual 
appreciation and affection which animate our respective contingents are 
the emblem of the lasting friendship of our great countries. 

Let me say how much I appreciate your personal work here in the 
difficult situation of Fiume, and T thank vou ‘sincerely for the loyal and 
straightforward way in which you have always acted toward me in the 
spirit of true comradeship. 

Good-by, my dear Colonel, and Godspeed you and yours. 

Yours, very sincerely, _ 

From Gen. Gordon, commanding British troops in Fiume. 


A true capy: 


Gorvon. 


CHarLes L. Krum, 
Captain, Threc hundred and thirty-second Infantry, Adjutant. 


(Memorandum. ) 
HEADQUARTERS 332p INFANTRY, _ 
RICAN EXPEDITIONARY Forces, ITALY, A. P. 0, 961, 
February 24, 1919, 


I have never seen a more enthusiastic ovation than that given the 
American troops upon their departure frem Fiwte. 

The British, French, Italian. and Serbian officers and soldiers 
marched to the station. The civilians of all the political factions 
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turned out en masse. Lritish, French, and Italian sailors vied with the 

soldiers. The railroad yards were packed with people, all expressing 

admiration for our officers and soldiers. There were three bands—one 
British, one Italian, and one civilian. Lieut. Gen. Brazioli and staff 
from the Italians, Lieut. Gen. Traine and staff from the French, Brig. 
a Gordon and staff from the British, all remained for nearly two 
ours, 

I was told by the Spanish consul that there had never been a finer 
bunch of soldiers in Fiume than the American troops. Mr. Rolland, 
director of the Adria Steamship Co. (an Englishman), told me, “I 
am proud to have some part in honoring your splendid soldiers. This 
is the greatest gathering I have seen in Fiume during my 30 years’ 
residence here” 

I am sure our soldiers have made a splendid record and that we 
have the friendship of all the allied officers and soldiers, together with 
the admiration of all the civilians. 

WILtlAM G. EVERSON, 
Lieutenant Coloncl Threc hundred and thirty-third Infantry. 


(Urgent, No. 4881.) 
LIkADQUARTERS INTERALLIED FORCES OF OCCUPATION, 


Fiume, February &, 1919. 
To Lieut. Col. Everson, 
Commanding American Troops in Piume: 
The departure of the battalion is a cause of sincere regret, I, and | 


With me the entire Italian presidie of Fiume, were very happy because 
of the presence of these bold soldiers in arms who had proudly divided 
the fatigue and the honors of the last great victory. 


I beg you, Colonel, to express to all your officers and soldiers my | 


hearty good-bye. Tell them that they go back to the great and strong 
America, having nobly accomplished their mission. They leave in our 
heart an indelible gratitude and admiration. 

et) BRAZIOLI, 
Lieutenant General, Commanding Troops of Occupation. 


HEADQUARTERS INTBRALLIED “ M. P..” 
Fiume. February 10, 1919. 
To Lieut, Col. Everson, 
American Battalion in Fiume: 

In the moment in which the fino and valorows American troops leave 
this town, allow me, Colonel, to give my best thanks for the vatid and 
conscientious cooperation that I had from the detachment of American 
soldiers in the delicate and difficult service of military police in Fiume. 

With real regret I see the departure of these soldiers, and to them I 
present my best salute and those of the Italian Carabinieri. 

Yours, truly, 
(Signed) ABBA, 
Major of Carabinieri. 


(Bulletin No. 1.) 


HEAPQUARTERS Bass SECTION No. 8, S. O. S., 
AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY Forces, 
A. P. O. 901-E, Italy, January 30, 1919. 


The fullowing correspondcnee exchanged between the Ftalian Ministry 
of War, Rome, and the commanding general American troops in Italy, 
culogistic of the services of American troops while en duty in Italy, is 
published for the information of all concerned: 

* * * * t * 


“Rome, January 24, 1919. 


“The Minister of War to Gen. Treat, Chief Amcrican Military Mission 
to Italy, Zone of War. 

‘*“My Dear General: The supreme command will have already ad- 
vised your mission that both the Government and this ministry—although 
viewing with sorrow the prospective departure from Italy of the mag- 
nificent American regiment up to now on our front—have readily agreed 
to your proposal that steps be taken for the repatriation of the regiment 
itself. 

“ Nevertheless, I desire to add the expression of my admiration for 
such well-deserving troops, who, in a noble and generous show of en- 


e 


thusiasm, rushed to the side of our soldiers in the solemn hour when | 


the destinies of the country and humanity were being accomplished. 
“May it be your pleasure to extend to the officers and enlisted men 
of the regiment which is being repatriated the cordial and grateful 


greetings which the whole Italian Army addressed to them through me—- | 


an army which is happy and proud of having fought and conquered, 
having at its side such a noble and illustrious representation of the 
powerful American Army. 

“ May it be your pleasure to repeat to them that this necessary separa- 
tion will not destroy the bonds of fraternal comradeship which the 
soldiers of America and Italy learned to form between themselves on 
the battle fieids in the glory of a great victory. 

“ May this mutual understanding and these common intentions, which 
to-day unite them during the war, find them to-morrow and forever fra- 
ternally bound together in the no less glorious conquests of work, 
progress, and civilization. 

“With these wishes and this confidence, I repeat my expressions of 
highest consideration. 

“Sincerely, yours, 
Gen. FE. 


“ (Signed) CAVIGLIA.” 


* TIEADQUARTERS AMERICAN MILITARY MISSION TO ITALY, 


, “Janvary 28, 1919. 
“S. FE. Lieat. Gen. E, CAVIGLIA, 


“Ministro della Guerra, Rome, Italy. 

“DEAR Str: Your letier of January 24, 1919, relative to the repatri- 
ation of American troops serving in Italy has been received. The in- 
structions of the commando supreme referred to therein will be com- 
plied with as soon as transmitted to me. 

“Every American officer and soldier who has had the privilege and 
honor of serving in Italy will take home with him an indelible recol- 
= of the considerate and generous treatment accorded him on every 
uand. 

“ History is sure to recognize the trials and difficulties under which 
Italy has labored and the far-reaching influence of her glorious victory. 

“America’s heart and seul was dedicated to the end that righteousness 
and justiee should prevail on the earth, and if by their presence Amer- 
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ican _ troops in Italy have added to the moral and physical strength ¢f 
the Italian Army, it is a source of great satisfacticn. 
“ Your gencrous letter of commendation will be communicated to our 
troops. 
“ Sincerely, yours, 











“Crarres G. TREAT. 
“ Brigadier General, U. 8. A. 
” ™ > 
2. This bulletin will be read to all organizations at the 
formation after its receipt. 
By command of Brig. Gen. 


* 


> * « 


first assem hy 
Treat 

SAMUEL &. JONES 
Colonel of Cavalry, U. &. A., Chief of Sta 


(Memorandum for Col. Joseph A. Baer, 552d Infantry, Italy.) 
MARCH 28, 1919 
| 1. I have recently been informed that the Second Battalion of the 
| Chree hundred and thirty-second Infantry has been under criticism 


For your information [ wish to state that I was with this battalion off 
and on for nearly a month, while on detached duty in Dalmatia and 
Montenegro. During this time I lived with some of its officers and had 
considerable association with the men. I was greatly impressed with 
the general caliber of its rank and file. 

2. I inspected this battalion, and my opinion is that its officers are 
| an able and efficient group of men. Its morale was excellent—good dis 
| cipline and everything running smoothly. 5 
} 3. Splendid work was being carried out in numerous lines, in repair 
| shops, reconstructing cable raitroad lines, rebuilding automobiles, etc., 
| showing marked versatility among the personnel. 

} 4. The entire battalion was held in the highest estcem by the peopie 
| of Montenegro and Cattaro Bay, and by the officers and men of the 
| Allied troops with whom they worked cr were associated. 

5. The rumor of the splendid record of this battalion bad reached mc 
before my arrival, and [ was so impressed with the way in which its 
| work had been done, and the high record for American honesty, ef 


ficiency, good judgment, and sobriety, which it has undoubtedly left 
there, that I feel this battalion should receive special commendation 
for the splendid record which it has made in Cattaro Bay and Monte 





OF NEW YORK, 


| 

mee (Signed) Cras. W. FURLONG, 
Major, G. S., U. S. A. 
| 

| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

g 

| HON. WILLIAM HW. HILL, 


Ix tur Hovust or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, September 30, 1919. 


| Mr. HILL. Mr. Speaker, the animated discussion of the cold- 
; Storage bill and the success with which the gentlemen of the 
Committee on Agriculture have met the criticisms of the measure 
have impressed me that they have given the problem very 
thorough consideration. It seems to me that they are offering 
| a measure which fairly and fully meets the requirements of 
| control in interstate commerce of foods that are suseeptible to 
preservation by cold storage. But I do not believe that this 
bill when enacted will, or that any other measure designed to 
eontrol the interstate traffic in cold-storage foods could, ap 
| preciably lower the cost of food to the consumer. Causes both 
| physical and psychological underlie the present-day conditions 
| due to which the dollar has steadily grown less valuable in ex 
change for those things which the people must have. Hoarding 
of food in cold-storage warehouses is but a trifling clement in the 


17 
ans 


| 

| world-wide condition which has followed the orgy of destru 
tion of wealth through which we have passed. 

I say this with no thought of defending the profiteer who 
| uses the cold-storage warehouse as an instrument to enable him 
| to take advantage of the food necessities of the people, and to 
exact from them tribute beyond a conscionuble and legitimate 
profit. The Congress has provided, I believe, adequate laws 
for dealing with the profiteers, and if the administrative branch 
of the Government does not drag violators into the courts and 
put the fear of the law into their hearts, then it is for the peo- 
ple to put into power an administration which will enforce the 
laws. 

In New York State, my home State, because of the great eon- 
centration there of population, we are more deeply interested in 
cold storage than any other State. I believe that more food ix 
| held in storage there than in any other State. Public necessity 
requires that the men who have to do with the distribution of 


food take advantage of this means of equalizing the supply 
to the market through seasons of production and nonproduction. 
Seattered throughout New York State are cold-storage ware 
houses to which are brought food supplies from all parts of the 
country—fruits from California, apples from Oregon, poultry 
and eggs from Iowa. The warehouses are owned and operated 
by local business men who rent storage space to the owners of 
food supplies, and contract to maintain a certain degree of tem- 
perature in the space rented for the period during which the 
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foods are held there. The responsibility of the warehouseman 
is limited to maintaining storage space in sanitary condition at 
the degree of temperature specified by the owners of the com- 
modities stored. The owner of the food may be a private indi- 
vidual who has in his back yard an apple tree which produces 
«a few bushels of apples for his family use during the winter, 
and which he protects from deterioration by placing them in 
the cold-storage warehouse. Or he may be a wholesale egg mer- 
chant whose agents scour the Middle West during those sea- 
sons when the industrious and beneficent hen is most active, 
collecting the ‘ruit of her involuntary labors and shipping them 


by the carload to cold-storage warehouses convenient to the 
great centers of population in the East, there to await the 


requirements of the market. 

There is such a warehouse in the largest cily in the district 
which sent me bere, at Binghamton, N, Y. And it is my ob- 
servation that this is a very useful institution, both locally and 
to the great cities which are half a day’s freight shipment dis- 
tant. The thrifty housewife who buys eggs in the public 
market during the season of plenty finds space here to store the 
eggs and thus to protect the family purse from the high prices 
of the winter season. I know of other housewives who join 
together in the battle against the general high cost of living 
by raising a neighborhood pig. They put into cold storage the 
meat when the pig is slaughtered, and at intervals during the 
months following they go to the warehouse for the Sunday 
roast. Thus, when utilized by old-fashioned thrift, the cold- 
storage warehouse affords « very practical solution of the 
problem we all are wrestling with of making both ends meet. 

Through this warehouse passes a constant stream of food 
products on its way to the markets in New York. Supplies are 
brought here from other cold-storage warehouses more distant 
from the market, and shipments are made from this warehouse 
direct into the city of New York, crossing the boundaries of 
three States en route, as the demands from the’ city call for 
supplies from this reservoir of food. 

The cold-storage warehouse is an institution of the greatest 
practical usefulness. It is essential in the process of the 
orderly and economical distribution of food supplies. The busi- 
ness should be developed and encouraged. In my locality the busi- 
ness is under the direction of capable, progressive, honest busi- 
ness men. They are entitled to the protection that this measure 
will give to the industry. They should have the benefit which 
will accrue to the industry from the supervision which the bill 
provides and which will prevent misuse of cold storage, which 
is becoming increasingly important in food distribution. 





Comparison of Observations Made on Visits to Japan, China, and Shantang— 
Matured, Waiting, and Eagerly Expecting Further Development, More Than 
One-Quarter of Globe’s Inhabitants Constitute the Far Eastern Question— 
Course cf the World May Be Vitally Changed tn Less Time Than Visits 
Cover by Events Occurring There. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ERNEST R. ACKERMAN, 
OF NEW JERSEY, 
In true Hovse or Representatives, 
Saturday, September 27, 1919. 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Speaker, it has been my privilege and 
pleasure to visit China and Japan on three different occasions, 
and I appreciate the opportunity afforded me by the House to 
lay before it some observations made on those visits.. They 
were made during the last 20 years at about a decade apart, 
thus enabling me to notice the rapidity with which the customs 
and ideas of the Occident are being adopted by those residing in 
the Orient. : 

Upon the occasion of my first visit to Japan, when over a 
dozen cities were included in my itinerary, I found that it was 
truly oriental in every sense of the imagination. The jin- 
rikisha, or “ man-power” carriage, Was much in evidence. In 
fact, it was practically the only means of land transportation 
outside of the railways. 

The dress of the natives, the curiosity the people displayed 
when Americans stopped at their shops, and the quaint, naive 
ways of the people were particularly noticeable. 

When I returned in 1905 street cars were in operation in many 
of the large cities, and even a few automobiles had begun to 
make their appearance. 

In 1914, revisiting many cities and adding new ones to my 
list, although the old picturesqueness still remained I noticed that 





electric trams ran everywhere and the increase of automobiles 
was very marked. Excursions were being made by them to 
many points radiating from the big cities of Yokohama, Kioto, 
Tokyo, and Kobe, and there was much agitation that the streets 
be widened and paved in order to permit of the smoother passage 
of these vehicles. 

In 1895 the dress of the Japanese women conformed to the 
lines which undoubtedly had been pursued by them for many 
years, the old quaint and attractive customs being adhered to 
religiously. By 1914 it was quite apparent that the growing 
acquaintance with the fashions of London and Paris had resulted 
in changes in the dress of the ladies, and the prevailing modes as 
adopted by the ladies in England and France could already be 
noted in large numbers. although the colors were rather more 
vivid and orientally inclined than those to be seen in the capitals 
of Europe. 

Trains de luxe, having dining cars patterned after the Eu- 
ropean or American models, were to be noted on the occasion of 
long journeys, and every inducement was being offered by means 
of the Travel Society, a national society for the promotion of 
sight-seeing, for travel in Japan and to induce Japanese to 
see not only their own country but to extend their visits far 
beyond the boundaries of the home country. 

While earthquakes are still almost a daily occurrence, so much 
so that newspapers joke about the “real estate market being 
unsettled,” yet the fear of these earth tremors has not prevented 
substantial buildings, exceeding two stories in height, from 
being erected in many of the large cities, thus changing in some 
instances most markedly the ancient character of the Japanese 
sky line. 

The progressiveness of Japan has had its influence upon its 
big neighbor, China. It is but a 36-hour sail from Nagasaki, the 
great Japanese coaling port, to the mouth of that mighty river 
upon which Shanghai is located, the Yangtze. Large sea- 
going steamers of 20.000 tons can not anchor off the Bund of 
Shanghai itself, but at Woosung, a suburb, a launch is boarded 
which lands you at the city of Shanghai, 6 miles distant. How- 
ever, vessels of lesser tonnage and smaller draft steam up to the 
city and discharge cargo at the wharves. 

Outside the ancient walled city of Shanghai a very large 
metropolitan center exists. Separate concessions have been 
given to the Germans, English, Japanese, French, Russians, and 
Americans. Separate post offices, operating under the direct 
supervision of their respective countries, were set up in each one 
of these concessions, and after the Chinese had perfected a postal 
system of their own they also performed similar services for 
those who would patronize the city. 

The train de luxe which runs twice a week from Shanghai 
through Nanking and Tientsin to Peking, leaves, or did leave, 
in the early part of the afternoon. From the Astor House, in 
Shanghai, 10 minutes’ ride by carriage or jinrikisha, or 5 
minutes by automobile, brings you to the eastern station, from 
which the train departs. 

While the capital which furnished the means to construct 
the roadbed and the rolling stock was furnished by English- 
men, yet, as far as I was able to observe, the employees, the 
engineers, the brakemen, and the attachés in the dining and 
passenger cars were all Chinese. A better roadbed I never 
traveled over, and while the ears were of the English corridor 
type, having small compartments in which four people could be 
seated, but which for first-class travelers were generally limited 
to two, they were most comfortably upholstered. Chinese at- 
tendants, speaking perfect English, at the proper hour pre- 
sented you with a menu and saw that a table was brought 
into each compartment, where the food was served; and al- 
though I have had the experience of traveling on almost all the 
principal railways of the United States, besides practically all 
of the trunk lines in Europe, Russia, Egypt, and nearly all in 
India, it is no exaggeration to say that the meal on the trip 
between Shanghai and Nanking wus one of the best that I have 
ever enjoyed. That was also the opinion of the ladies who were 
in our party on that occasion. 

From Shanghai you go through Soochow and Chinkiang 
to Nanking, a distance of 193 miles, which is accomplished in 
a little less than 7 hours. From Nanking large palatial river 
steamers are available to take you to Hankow, up the Yangtze, 
a distance of about 400 miles. 

Nanking is reached about 7 o’clock in the evening. . The train, 
after stopping at the town station, proceeds to the ferry side, 
where you transfer to a ferryboat to cross the Yangtze, 
whose mighty waters in impressive volume are flowing on their 
way to the sea. After a water trip of half or three-quarters 
of an hour you land in Pukow, and the sleeping car is available 
for your 36-hour ride to Tientsin. Through Shantung this 
portion of the road was owned by the Germans, 
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The railroad tracks in the terminal yards are numerous, and 
there was ample room for extension of the then growing business 
for many years to come. Large classes of commodities of all 
kinds were piled up in the “ godowns,” or warehouses, for trans- 
mission to points in the interior. The cars from here on are 
not quite equal to those on the line between Shanghai and Nan- 
king, but they are of a type similar to those that have been used 
for many years on lines in Germany, say, between Hamburg 
and Berlin or Dresden and Munich. The fault was not so much 
with the character of the cars or their general usefulmess as it 
was with the lack of attention that the cars seemed to reeeive; 
they were dusty and dirty. The Chinese were much more 
cleanly, as far as their care of the cars was concerned, 2S com- 
pared with the amount of care evidenced on the part of those 
trusted with the custody of the cars as you enter them at the 
Pukow station. Evidences of inattention were numerous, and 
while the fact that there had been a heavy drought in the im- 
mediate vicinity might have contributed to the reason for their 
being so dusty, yet if painstaking care had been used by the 
ear cleaners they could have been put in more presentable and 
comfortable shape for the passengers. German cars, German 
locomotives, German employees of every kind, were here in evi- 
dence, although as far as the laborers along the tracks were con- 
cerned a number of Chinese were seen mixed in with those who 
had evidently been born in the fatherland. 

The train ran smoothly during the night, and in the morning 
we were about one-third of the distance to Tientsin and near the 
port of Hsu Chow Fu, where a branch line runs to Ching Chow, 
a junction point on the main line between Hankow and Peking. 
From Chinkiang the Grand Canal of China, which serves as a 
great artery of commerce, runs in a northwesterly direction, 
emptying into the Yellow Sea at Tong-ku on the Gulf of Chi-li. 

During the day we went through large fields of corn, which 
appeared in a splendid state of cultivation. We also saw 
numerous fields of wheat everywhere. The coolies were busy 
looking after their crops, and the whole geographical appear- 
ance of this section for hours and hours reminded us very 
much of traveling through Illinois, Kansas, Iowa, or Minne- 
sota at the time of their respective harvests. 

The meals served on the German part of the line were not 
quite equal to those served on the lines between Shanghai and 
Nanking, but they were palatable in spite of the fact that a 
majority of the passengers had not been accustomed to the 
heavy fare served in the Far East, 

Twenty hours after leaving Pukow you reach Tsinan, where 
a branch line of 245 miles runs to Kiaochow or to the port of 
Tsingtau. Tsinan is on the Yellow River and a night’s ride 
from Tientsin. In the early morning the train reaches Tientsin, 
having traveled in a northerly direction through 500 miles of the 
Province of Shantung. 

Outside Tientsin a change of cars is made for Peking, 
which is 87 miles distant. The through train from the Trans- 
Siberian Line comes down from Harbin, Changchung, Mukden, 
and Shan-hai-kwan and joins the road at Tientsin, and as 
the sleeper is shunted from the Trans-Siberian train at Tient- 
sin, travelers must content themselves with an ordinary first- 
class Chinese car, which, however, is not at all uncomfortable, 
for the ride of less than three hours from.Tientsin to Peking. 

Irom the encyclopedias we learn that the Province of Shan- 
tung has 56,000 square miles of territory, or is approximately 
about the same size as the State of [llinois, while the popula- 
tion consists of 36,000,000 people. In Shantung also are located 
the birthplaces of the sages Confucius and Mencius, whose 
memories are highly revered by 400,000,000 of Chinese. Could 
anything be imagined to excite a people to a greater degree of 
resentment toward a proposition, or to a greater feeling of 
animosity, than taking away from them, even temporarily, first, 
the place from which their distinguished religious teachers 
emanated, or, second, limiting their sovereignty over an exceed- 
ingly rich and fertile agricultural territory? 

It has been rumored that the Japanese are not entirely satis- 
fied with the net result of the peace conference as far as they are 
concerned. China, they claim, invoked the aid of the great 
powers in times past to make Japan relinquish the rights to the 
Liaotung Peninsula after the Chino-Japanese war, and _ suc- 
ceeded in so doing. China also, it is alleged, sided with Russia 
at one time and with Germany at another, in order to bring 
pressure on Japan so that Japan was robbed of the fruits of 
victory during a certain occasion, but that was when she was 
under a monarchial form of government. Since she has been a 
Republie no acts of this kind are properly chargeable to her. 
Japan says she is surprised that anyone doubts her honesty 
in her statement that she will return the Province te China in 
the near future, and from newspaper accounts she certainly is 
moving toward that end, but from an acquaintance with the 
Japanese people, and especially with those of the higher business 
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Classes, I feet sure the pleasant relations between Japan and 
the United States will be diminished if too much pressure is put 
to bear on her to give up prematurely the Province of Shantung, 
which she considered, with reason, a legitimate compensation 
for the military aid which she has incurred in behalf of the 
Allies and associated powers. 

Since Japan was made to reneunce monetary compensation 
from Russia in the Russo-Japanese war, she has been very sore, 
especially toward America. I know this is so beyond question, 
for when conversing with reflective, thinking Japanese they tap 
their beads and say in picturesque language, “ You have hurt us 
here,” meaning that their pride has been hurt; that they were not 
recognized as being worthy of the reward that their arms had 
@tained for them, albeit that they are friendiy disposed, and 
would have liked to have retained their regard for America. 

The railroads in the Far East are, of course, in their infancy, 
but the possibilities for their rapid extension are tremendous. 
In fact, the entire country is gridironed with projected lines, 
for which large tonnage is predicted. Great extensions are con- 
templated, and by reason of the fact that vessels of great draft 
ean load at the quay at Pukow, on the Yangtze, the Germans had 
provided liberally for a large system of docks and quays in order 
to meet the traffic of the future, which they anticipated obtaining. 

As an instance of the vision displayed by the Japanese, we 
can point to Mukden in Manchuria, which has been laid out as 
if to take eare of the demands of commerce a hundred years 
from now. 

If Shantung is economically dominated by the Japanese, it 
seems to me that they will possess what might almost be termed 
the heart of China in so far as the facilities for competing with 
the rest of China are concerned, and this will additionally con- 
tribute toward making them still more formidable competitors 
of the Chinese Nation, thus sowing the seeds for possible future 


misunderstandings which might serve as pretexts for less 
friendly relations. 
The city of Peking is progressing by leaps and bounds. By 


cutting off their queues the Chinese have discarded the badge 
of servitude which the Manchus imposed upon them, and with 
their short black hair are hardly to be distinguished at firs! 
glance from the Japanese. One is astonished at the progress 
that has been made during the last 20 years in Peking. What 
will it be in the next 20? The streets of the city are being im- 
proved and widened, sewers are being put into service, the city 
is well lighted at night with electric lights, the people are well 
elothed, orderly, and all hard at work. In the new part of Peking 
very substantial houses and godowns are being constructed. 

The buildings are being laid down on modern lines, street rail- 
ways are being contemplated, and automobiles in the capital 
city of China are now quite numerous. 

From Shanghai to Hongkong by sea oceupies from 48 to 60 
hours, according to the steamer you engage passage on. Hong 
kong is a small island, colony of Great Britair, the capital of 
which is Victoria. Mountainous in aspect, it is of strategic im 
portance, for it lies at the mouth of the Pearl River close te the 
mainland of China and 60 miles from the city of Canton, with 
its 2,000,000 of inhabitants and not a street in the city over 10 
feet in width. Twenty miles across the bay is the settlement of 
Maeau, where early Portuguese navigators endeavored to create 
a rival port. 

That the trade of the Orient will be a great factor in the 
future will be more readily understood when it is authoritatively 
stated that there is more tonnage going in and out of the one 
port of Hongkong than out of the ports of either New York, 
Lendon, or Liverpool, said Hengkong tonnage amounting to 
17,000,000 tons a year. In fact, it is the greatest port for ship- 
ping in the world, without exception. Do we in America realize 
this? Should the Japanese hold on to Shantung, with the ports 
of Kiaochow and Pukow, they will in time be great trade rivals, 
for they will make strenuous efforts to obtain fer those ports the 
trade that new goes to Hongkong, and with the system of rail- 
ways leading to the interior through Shantung they will be 
advantageously situated, perhaps more so than the British, for 
although the railway now runs only from Hongkong to Canton 


it will soon be connected up with lines running into the interior 
from that point. 
Mr. Speaker, I have endeavored briefly to give an outline pie 


ture, imperfect though it may be, of a situation which is claim- 
ing the attention of the public to a degree, but not to the extent 
I think it should be, considering the far-reaching consequences 
involved. If, therefore, there has been made by these observa- 
tions, inadequate though they are, a contribution to the occasion 
that may somewhat assist in reaching a fertunate and happy 
conclusion for the principles involved, this opportunity which 
the House has so graciously placed at my disposal for presenting 
these personal experiences may not have been spent entirely in 
vain. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





orf OHIO, 


Ix rir Houser or REepreseNtTATIVEs, 
Tucsday, September 30, 1919. 
Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, under the leave granted to 
me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following: 
Tre AMERICAN LEGION, 


McVey Post, No. 16, 
Uansficld, Ohio, September 27, 1919, 


lion. Wittian A, ASHBROOK, 
Washington, D. C. 
Drak Sin: At a meeting of this post September 25 the following reso- 


lutions were adopted: 


“Whereas press reports have been appearing from time to time, par- 
iicularly in Ilarvey’s Weekly, to the effect that insane soldiers 
eontined in the Government hospital at St. Elizabeths are not 
receiving the merciful and generous care to which they are right- 
fully entitled: Be it 
Resolved, That this matter be brought to the attention of the Sena- 

tovs from Ohio and the Member of Congress from this district, and that 

they be requested to cause an investigation to be made and full pub- 
licily to be given regarding these alleged abuses ; 

* That if the alleged conditions be true, they cause steps to be taken 
to have same corrected and the agents thereof punished ; 

“'That a copy of these resolutions be presented to the committee on 
resolutions at the coming State convention and that the delegates from 
this post be instructed to use their best efforts to secure the adoption 
by the State convention of resolutions in this sense.” 

‘* Whereas certain Members of the House of Representatives have intro- 
duced bills providing for the payment of bonuses to service men, 
ranging in amount from $100 to $1,000; and 

“Whereas these Members of Congress apparently feel that they are 
acting in accordance with the desires of service men; and 

* Whereas it appears to us that these efforts are not made in good 
he but rather in the effort to court favor and obtain votes: 
Be it 

* Resolved 

“(1) That in giving our services to our country we 
by patriotism and not by the desire for gain. 

“(2) That the effect of such a policy, if adopted, being to add from 
$400,000,000 to $4,000,000,000 to our national debt, to still further 
increase taxes and the cost of living, to depress the value of Govern- 
ment bonds, and to seriously handicap our future prosperity, we there- 
fore oppose such efforts as uneconomic and unwise. 

(3) That instead of bonuses given to all we urge the elimination 
of red tape in the administration of relief to deserving men entitled to 
compensation. 

“(4) That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Senators from 
Ohio and the Member of Congress from this district, and that it also 
be presented to the committee on resolutions at the coming State con- 
vention, and that the delegates from this post be instructed to use their 
best efforts to secure the adoption by and convention of resolutions in 
this sense.”’ 

We will be pleased to reecive an expression of opinion from you. 

Very respectfully, 


were animated 


A. I. HARRINGTON, 
Post Commander, 


SEPTEMBER 30, 1919, 
A. J. HARRINGTON, Esq., 
Post Commander, McVey Post, 
Mansfield, Ohio. 

Drarn FRIEND: Yours of the 27th received, inclosing copy of resolu- 
tions adopted by your post, for which I thank you. 

So far as your resolutions relate to the treatment of soldiers at 
St. Elizabeths, this is the first information I have had to this effect. If 
the conditions are correetly reported, those in authority should be at 
once investigated and removed. I will endeavor to stir up some activity 
along this line. 

I think the third ‘“‘ whereas ” of your resolutions tells the whole story, 
and I am glad indeed that your post takes the position it does.. I have 
been known as a friend of the soldier, I believe, and have worked zeal- 
ously in the interest of liberal pensions for Civil War soldiers, because 
they are now all old and the great majority in straitened circumstances, 
I feel that all of the soldiers of the late war who were in any way dis- 
abled should be given the most generous and indulgent consideration, 
but I do feel that those soldiers who are to-day in as good health as 
they were when they entered the service should not expect the Govern- 
ment to at once begin to give liberal pensions. When the old days or 
disease come it will be time to then provide for them. 


I assure you that I appreciate more than I can say the action taken | 


by your post on this question. 
With kind regards, I am, 
Very respectfully, 


I also desire to have printed in the Recorp the following 
splendid editorial in the Mansfield (Ohio) News of Septem- 
ber 27: 


{From Mansfield News, Saturday, Sept. 27, 1919.] 


SHOWING A FINE SPIRIT. 


It's a fine spirit shown by McVey Post, No. 16, the local organization 
of the American Legion, which has adopted resolutions in opposition to 
measures that have been proposed in Congress for the giving of bonuses 
of from $100 to $1,000 to all service men in the late World War and 
advising, rather, the elimination of red tape in the administration of 
relief to deserving men entitled to compensation, 











The memorial further states that the men sponsoring it gave their 
services to their country through patriotic and not through pecuniary 
motives. 

Those resolutions have the right ring. 

Every American with red blood in his veins—-but included in that 
category are no profiteers and no war-time holders of bullet-proof jobs 
at top-notch wages who would now plunge the country into disaster 
through their greed for more—knows that no monetary consideration 
can repay the supreme sacrifice of the soldier, no financial remuneration 
¢an atone for the permanently crippted body, and that no pay, however 
great, is to be considered as full equivalent for service of the man who 
faces death that others may live. 

It is entirely fitting that the wealth of the Nation should be drawn 
pon freely and fully to care for the dependents of slain soldiers, to giv 
© disabled veterans whatever may be needed for their reconstruction. 

and to place them in position to care for themselves. Neither could tov 
much be done for any and all men of the service, in financial way, in 
testimonial) for their grand work. 

But it exalts. the opinion of everybody for the stalwart sons of Americ: 
when those who may have escaped all disabling wounds and weakening 
disease of war time—cven though they may have sacrificed personal 
interests and ambitions and lost business opportunities—speak out 
against personal pecuniary award and insist that more and better things 
be done for those who may have come out of the conflict with disabled 
bodies and handicapped by debilitating illness. 

All glory and credit to such men! 

They are made of the same kind of stuff as the men of 1776, the 
veterans of 1861-1865, and all the heroic soldiers of all of our wars 
who have bared their breasts in defense of national honor, preservation 
of the Union, and the dictates of humanity. 

They set a splendid example which may well be followed by all citi 
zens, and particularly by those who show disposition to sacrifice every- 
thing and everybody in pursuit of their selfish purpose to serve them 
selves alone even at the sacrifice of the interests of the entire country. 

Shame upon those, whoever they may be, who would do aught to 
injure or destroy that splendid Americanism which is shown by the 

World War soldiers who are saying, ‘* Don’t. give bonuses to us, but 
make greater and more effective the work in behalf of those less fortunate 
than ourselyes, those who may really be in need of assistance.” 





Let Us Place Country Above Everything Else. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 
OF NEW YORK, 


In rue Hovse or REpRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, September 80, 1919. 


Mr. SIEGEL. Mr. Speaker, the House has responded to the 
President’s request for legislation which may bring about a re- 
duction in the cost of living by passing the so-called coid-storage 
bill. I have grave doubts as to whether it will have that effect. 
If the States adopted similar legislation, it might aid in that 
direction. 

In the midst of plenty our people seem to be filled with the 
strike fever. The minority everywhere by agitation seems tv 
be eapable of bringing that condition about, but everywhere, 
when our people commence to think, they realize that the need 
of the hour is the exercise of common sense by both laborer and 
manufacturer. 





Return of the Railroads to Private Ownership. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN B. MADDEN, 


OF ILLINOIS, 
I~ tHe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 





Thursday, September 25, 1919. 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, under authority granted me to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp on the question of the return 
of the railroads to private ownership I wish to insert my testi- 
mony before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House of Representatives, September 5, on H. R: 376, 
which was introduced by me and intended as an amendment to 
the proposed railroad legislation, as follows: 

“Mr. Mappen. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee. 
I compliment the committee on the patriotic work it is doing and 
appreciate the difficulties of the task it has before it. I am sure 
the country generally is watching the work of the committee 
with a great deal of interest. Everybody in the United States 
has come to recognize the patriotism of the men who sit on this 
great committee, their fairness, their Americanism, and their 








devotion to the enormous tasks that have been imposed upon 
them by reason of their assignment to this duty. 

‘My purpose in appearing before the committee this morning 
is to call your attention to a bill (H. R. 376) which I introduced 
on May 19, 1919. ‘The bill is an amendment to the act to regulate 
commerce approved February 4, 1887, as amended, and proposes 
further to amend the act as follows. I will read the bill into 
my statement. 

“The CHAIRMAN. Very well. oo 

“Mr. Mappen. Section 1: 


“That hereafter it shall be unlawful for any owner, operator, mana- 
ger, trustee, receiver, or lessee of any transportation system or systems, 
by land or wat’: routes within the territorial boundaries of the United 
States of America and engaged in or soliciting interstate commerce under 
a common control, management, or arrangement, or any servant, em- 
ployee, or agent of such owner, manager, trustee, receiver, operator, 
or lessee, or any other person having connection therewith, to deny or 
to refuse to furnish, by any device or method whatsoever, equal and 
identical rights, accommodations, and privileges to any person who 
shall pay, or offer to pay, the uniform charge made for such equal and 
identical rights, accommodations, and privileges in interstate trans- 
portation, when such refusal is on account of the race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude of the person so applying. 

* And it shall hereafter be further unlawful for any owner, operator, 
manager, lessee, trustee, or receiver of any system or systems of trans- 
portation within the territorial boundaries of the United States of 
America and engaged in or soliciting interstate commerce, or any 
servant, employee, or agent of such owner, operator, manager, trustee, 
receiver, or lessec, or any other person connected therewith, to operate 
upon any part of their transportation system or systems any car, 
vessel, train of cars, or other conveyance in and upon which any per- 
son, being transported to a final destination beyond the boundaries of 
any State or Territory of the United States of America, or beyond the 
boundaries of the District of Columbia, and paying. or offering to pay, 
the uniform charge made for transportation in interstate transporta- 
tion, shall, on xeccount of race, color, or previous condition of servitude 
be separated from any other passenger or be denied equal and identical 
rights, accommodations and privileges accorded any other passenger 
paying or offering to pay such uniform charge for interstate transpor- 
tation, or be permitted to be assaulted, molested, or in any other way 
injured or oppressed by reason of the exercise of any right herein 
granted or protected. 

““@ec. 2. That any owner, manager, lessec, operator, trustee, or re- 
ceive? of any system of transportation as set forth in section 1 of this 


‘net who shall violate or connive at the violation of any of the pro- 


visions of section 1 shall, for each such violation or connivance, for- 
feit not less than the full sum of $5,000, to be recovered in a proper 
United States court, in an action on the case, to the use of each person 
uggrieved by such violation, together with costs and reasonable counsel 
fees, to be fixed by the trial justice; and all other persons guilty of 
such violation or participation therein shall, upon conviction in a 
proper United States court, be fined $1,000, or imprisoned in a Federal 
prison for one year, or both. 

“Se. 3. That the provisions of this act shall apply to the Interstate 
operation of transportation systems under Federal contro}, with like 
penalties and punishments for its violation. 

‘Suc. 4. That all acts, parts of acts, statutes, regulations, and orders 
not in conformity herewith are hereby amended, altered, or repealed. 


“Tt occurred to me, gentlemen of the committee, that while the 
Congress of the United *States is considering the propriety of 
transferring the railroads back into the hands of the owners 
under such terms as the committee and the Congress may think 
proper, it would be entirely appropriate to embody 2 provision 
in the legislation which would recognize the equal rights of all 
American citizens. I have always maintained and I maintain 
now that the Government has no right to draft its citizens in 
defense of its flag and compel them to yield up their lives that 


‘the country may be able to live, and at the same time say to 


those people that their rights are inferior to those of other citi- 
zens of the United States. 

“There has never been a time in all American history when 
the loyalty of the negro has been called into question. There 
has never been a struggle either for the liberty of the country 
or for the protection of its institutions that the people of the 
Negro race have not in common with the people of every other 
race joined in the country’s defense. We have just closed the 
greatest war in history ; 3,670,000 American citizens were drafted 
or volunteered for service in the Army, 200,000 in the marines, 
560,000 in the Navy, and of the number who served under the 
colors in defense of America’s liberty 367,000 were negroes: 10 
per cent of all of the men in the Army. 

“Mr. WessTER. Llow many did you say, Mr. MAvpEN? 

“Mr. Mappen. Three hundred and sixty-seven thousand. 

“The life of the negro is as important to him as the life of 
any other man, and when he volunteers or is conscripted, with 
a prebability that his life may be yielded up to his country, he 
has a right to expect his country to be sufficiently appreciative 
of the sacrifice he makes to do him justice, and unless the 
Congress does the simple act in its legislation now pending 
provided for in this bill it will be one more evidence on the 
part of the Government that the negro need not apply, except 
in case of need. 

“JT was over in France. I visited every baitle field. I went 
into every dugout. I saw the wonderful sacrifices made by our 
men over there, and while I was at Romagne, in the neighbor- 
hood of the battle of Argonne-Meuse, in the valley of the Aisne, 
close to Montfaueon, I saw the most wonderful devotion ever 
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displayed by any people displayed by the negro soldiers. We 
had 26,000 men killed in that neighborhood. They were buried 
where they fell in their uniforms, thrown into open trenches, 
side by side, without any attempt being made to cover them up, 
except in the uniform they wore, buried under about 2 feet of 
earth. The War Department at the close of the war decided 
to establish a national cemetery at Romagne, in whieh it is 
proposed to bury all the men who fell in that neighborhood. A 
cemetery in which about 26,000 of our men had been tem 
porarily buried as they fell in battle was situated at a place 
called Cunel, about 6 miles away from Romagne. I was ther 
on the day that they began to take up the bodies from tile 
Cunel cemetery after they had been buried three or four months, 
and I remained to watch the process of removing the bodies 
It was a terrible task. The bodies had become putrid, and the 
stench was almost unbearable, but the negro soldiers who wer 
charged with the task of removing these bodies went forward to 
the performance of their task with loving hearts and genth 
hands, dug the earth from over the remains of the dead soldiers, 
went into the graves in which they lay, lifted them out tenderly, 
and placed them on stretchers. 

“Four big men had all they could do to carry one of thes 
bodies, which had become much heavier than when placed in 
the grave on account of the water penetrating the clothin:z 
and the putridity of the body itself. They took them up, laid 
them on a stretcher, threw a piece of tarpaulin over the face. 
carried them down about 1,000 feet to the roadside, and placed 
them in pine boxes for burial in the National Cemetery. 1 
have heard about valor, bravery, patriotism, and devotion, but 
no greater valor or more devoted patriotism was ever dis- 
played by any men than the men who performed this loving 
task, and they were negroes. They were not removing th 
bodies of their own men; they were removing the bodies of 
American soldiers, regardless of their color, It was a terrible 
job, but they went at it as tenderly as a mother would provi«ce 
for the care of her new-born babe. 

‘* Will anyone say that men who performed this sort of public 
duty in the face of the appalling conditions are not entitled 
to ride on an American train between two American States 
without having to change cars when they reach the borde: 
line of another State? There are 10,000,000 of these people in 
this country. No one has ever been able to question their 
loyalty to the Government. They have stood loyal and devoted 
always. They are entitled to every consideration of the laws 
that is accorded to every other people. We make no distinction 
in the travel of the Japanese. If a man of Japanese birth 
boards a train anywhere in the United States he can ride any 
where else in the United States without being transferred from 
one car to another at a State border line. If a Chinaman, to 
whom we refuse to accord citizenship—and in this case the 
Japanese as well—goes on a train anywhere in the United 
States he can ride anywhere else in the United States without 
being compelled to change cars at the border line of a State. 
If 10,000,000 people, loyal always, devoted, ready to sacrifice 
their lives whenever need be, shall not be given the consid- 
eration for which we have always contended, then it may be 
truly said that we are not a nation in the sense that we all 
like to apply it. 

“ Why should we have segregation and discrimination? Why 
should not a citizen of the United States, when people who are 
not eligible to citizenship are permitted to do it, be permitted 
to participate in the simple privilege of travel? We have no 
such discrimination in the Northern States. If a man of any 
other race can go on any train and ride through as many States 
as he pleases in any coach that he has the money to pay for, 
provided he is a gentleman and behaves himself, no matter 
what his color may be, I contend that the 10,000,000 people 
who have always proved themselves worthy to be drafted into 
the country’s service to defend its rights are entitled to be de- 
fended in their rights by the country they have heiped to pre- 
serve. 

“T think that this committee can do no more patriotic service 
to the people of America, they can do nothing that will bring 
greater honor to them, than to so draft the law which they are 
now considering as to prevent forever in the future any dis- 
criminatory action in the right of travel as between Americans, 
for, after all, if we have in America any Americans the Negroes 
are the Americans. They have been here longer than most of 
the other races. It is true they did not come here of their own 
volition, but that is all the more reason why now they should 
be treated with every consideration. 

“They have men among them who have won fame in litera- 
ture, in art, in letters; they have mechanics, bankers, mer 
chants, lawyers, doctors, farmers, agriculturists—they are en- 
gaged in every activity that the other people of Amerien 
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enguged in 
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and successfully engaged in it. There is less illiter- 
them than in many sections among the white peo- 
ple of the country. They have made the most marvelous ad- 
vance of any people in all time under all circumstances, and 
we who are in the majority in this country ean afford to be 
just, for, after all, the exercise of power, unless it is justly 
exercised, is a menace to those who are affeeted by it. They 
are cntitled to the protection of every law of the land. They 
are entitled to every consideration of justice. 

“The mere fact that a great many of these people are humble 
and inconspicuous is no reason why they should not be given 
the consideration to which they are entitled. Everybody must 
realize that they are entitled to every consideration that any 
citizen of the United States is entitled to. No man in the land 
should be either above or below the law. This should be a 
nation of laws and not of men. Every man in the land should 
be subject to every penalty of the law and all the protection of 
the law. He should be entitled to the protection of the Gov- 
erniient under the law. It will not do to say that a man can 
be made subject to the rigor of the Government in time of the 
Government's greatest danger, it will’ not do to say that a 
man shall be compelled to offer his life in the country’s defense, 
and at the same time say that he is unworthy of consideration 
in other respects. 

‘Mr. RayBURN. 
respects? 

‘Mr. Mappen. He is not given due consideration in other 
respects. He should have the right that anybody elise has 
under every law of the land. Every law of the land should 
apply equally to every man. 

“Mr. Raysurn. What law dees not appky equally? 

“Mr. Mappen. The law of travel does not, for one, 

“Mr. Rayrurn. You think not. Where is that? 

“Mr. Mappen. That is everywhere in the South. 

“Mr. Raysurn. They all have the right to ride on the trains. 

“Mr. Mappen. They have the right to ride on the trains, 
but they are compelled when they get to the border line of 
another State to retire from the ear in which they ure riding 
and to enter such car @s may be placed at their disposal. 

“Mr. Rayvgurn. Yow are not complaining abeut their not hav- 
ing the right to ride ow the trains, but are complaining about 
not having the whites and negroes ride in the same car? 

“Mr. Mapprn. There ought ot to be any special aecommeda- 
tions for any one class that is not furnished all classes. There 
ought not to be any segregation as between people in a given 
car. 

“Mr. Raysurn. You want to foree the negroes to ride in the 
cars with the white people when the negroes themselves would 
rather ride in separate cars than to be mixed up with the white 
people? 

“Mr. Mappen. I deny that 
rather be in separate cars. 

“Mr. Raypurn. I deny that you understand the negro. 

“Mr. Mappen. Of course, that is the contention of the gentle- 
man, that nobody understands the negro except the peeple who 
live in a certain section of the United States. My contention is 
not for the negro as such, but it is for Americans as Americans. 
I maintain that every citizen of the United States ought to have 
equal rights under the law. 

‘Mr. Sanpers of Lovisiann. You 
that the white man is prohibited 
coach? 

“Mr. Mappen. He does that as a matter of choice, of 
I do not think the gentleman would deny that. 

‘Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. You understand that the law pro- 
hibits the white man from riding in the negro coach? 

‘Mr. Mappen. [ understand that. That is in order to prohibit 
the negro from riding in the coach where the white man is, 
of course. 

“Mr. Dewar. May L[ ask you a question, Mr. Mappen? 

“Mr. Mappen. Certainly. 

“Mr. Dewarr. We have in the regulation of traflic two author- 
ities, one the Federal authority and the other the State au- 
thority, which is exelusive with reference to intrastate com- 
merce, that is, travel within the State. 

“Mr. Mappen. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Dewar. We have also the situation that the United 
States Government has no police power except that which was 
granted to it by the States, and all other police powers not 
granted to the Federal Government are reserved by the States. 
With those two items let us come to a conclusion if we can. In 
the first place, if it is true that intrastate traffic is subject to 
regulation of the respective States, and if it be true that the 
Federal Government has no police power except the powers 
granted to it by the States, and that all other police powers 
not having been granted are reserved to the States themselves, 
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how can you consistently say that it lies within the power of the 
Federal Government to nullify those two propositions? 

“Mr. Mappen. Well, I might ask the gentleman a question. 

“Mr. Dewact. Perhaps you had better answer my question 
first. 

“ Mr. MAppEen. I would like to ask the gentleman a question as 
a lawyer, and then perhaps he can answer his own question, 

“Mr. DEWALT. All right. 

“Mr. MAppEN. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania eontend 
that a passenger entering a coach in Pennsylvania for trans- 
portation to Birmingham, Ala., should be compelled by any law 
of any State to retire from the car in which he began his jour- 
ney, assuming that that car was going all the way through to 
Birmingham? 

“Mr. Dewar. No; but I contend this, Mr. MAppren, that 
whilst it is true that a passenger who buys his ticket, such pas- 
senger being a negro, in Philadelphia for Birmingham, Ala., is 
really an interstate passenger, and the company that carries 
him is engaged in interstate traffie, and that the Federal authori- 
ties would have the right to say that the companies thus engaged 
in carrying that passenger are subject to such regulation as the 
Interstate Commerce Commission or the Federal Congress might 
provide, nevertheless I do say, as a lawyer, that the State au- 
thority, to wit, the State of Alabama, to which the passenger 
was destined, would have the right under the pelice powers of the 
State to say that when he got to the edge of Alabama he could 
be requested and compelled to vacate the car in which he then 
was and take a car provided for him accerding to the regulations 
of that State. 

“Mr. Mappen. I know; but the gentleman will not contend, 
as a good lawyer—and I know he is a good lawyer—that it is 
within the power of the State to say to the Federal Government 
that the Federal Government has no power to regulate travel 
in interstate commerce. 

“Mr. Drwarr. No; I do not go as far as that. 

“Mr. Mapven. I maintain that when the Government of the 
United States, speaking new of the authority of Congress under 
the ecommerce clause of the Constitution, says that travel shall 
be equal, without discrimination, without seperate facilities, 
that it is net within the power of any State in. the land to say 
to the contrary when the passenger is traveling between one 
State and another. In intrastate travel I coneede the right of 
the State to say what the conditions of travel shall be,. buf 
immediately the passenger gets beyond the boundaries of the 
State on a passage that involves the transportation beyond. the 
boundaries of that State, and enters another State, I maintain 
that it is within the power, and only within the power, of the 
Government of the United States to say,what the conditions of 
travel shall be, and that no State in the Union has the right to 
interfere. 

“Mr. Sums. Ifa colored man is traveling and within a coach 
where he receives just. as good service and just exactly the same 
service as the white people, but it is in a coach set apart for 
colored people to ride in, and he wants to leave that coach and 
go into the coach where the white people are riding, is he not 
in effect discriminating against his own race by his action of 
wanting to travel by preference with the white people, when 
they both have the same service and accommodations? 

“Mr. Mappen. If we go on the assumption that the bill pro- 
poses to go on, there would not be any separate coaches, and 
the condition the gentleman from Tennessee describes would 
not exist. 

“Mr. Sims. Would it not seem that people of the same race 
would want to travel together? When a white man wants to 
leave « white coach to go into a colored coach he expresses a 
preference for colored company, and when a colored man wants 
to leave the colored coach and go into the white coach, does he 
net by his action show discrimination against his own race? 

“Mr. Mappen. But why do you raise the color question? 

“Mr. Stms. You are raising it. 

“Mr. Mappen. The only reason the bill raises it is that dis- 
crimination already exists against the colored race when it does 
not exist against the Chinaman or against the Japanese. 

“Mr. Srus. There are some things that we would like to 
change, but can not, in the very nature of things- 

“Mr. Mappren. But we have the power to change it. 

“Mr. Stms. In Chicago does a first-class hotel take colored 
people indiscriminately and put them on the same fleors with 
white people? 

“Mr. Mapven. I do not run a hotel in Chicago, and I do not 
know what they do. 

“Mr. Stms. Oh, I know, but you are 
Mr. MADDEN. 

“Mr. Mappen. I know this much, that in the State of Ilinois, 
in the State of Indiana, in the State of Michigan, in the State 
of Wisconsin, in the State of Pennsylvania, in the State of New 
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York, in the State of Massachusetts, in the State of Connecti- 
cut, in the State of Vermont, and other States, if a man 
travels on an interstate ticket from any one of those States, or 
through all of those States, he can not be disturbed in the po- 
sition he occupies in a coach which he entered until he reaches 
his destination. 

“Mr. Srvs. I think Congress has power—— 

“Mr, MAppen. There is no doubt about that. 

“Mr. Srms. I think Congress has the power to do the very 
thing you want, but I am speaking about the action of the col- 
ored people in avoiding their own kind and discriminating 
against their own color, If they prefer to travel with other people 
than their own race, then they are discriminating against them- 
selves. You speak of the white people discriminating, but in 
that case the colored people do it themselves. 

“Mr. MAppEN. We do not have any trouble about that. We 
do not find any difficulty in getting along under that situation. I 
have been traveling back and forth over the various States of 
the North for years and years and years. I have occasionally 
found a black man in a sleeping car and a black woman in a 
sleeping car, and I find that they get along very well with the 
people of other races. I find there is nobody objecting to them 
being there, and there is no discrimination in having a separate 
coach for them, 

“Mr. SAnNpeRS of Louisiana. Do you not know that that con- 
dition exists in the South to-day with regard to buying a Pull- 
man ticket from points in the South to points in the North? 

“Mr. MAppen. I do not know that it does, but if I knew it ob- 
tained universally I would not be here contending for what I am 
contending for. 

“Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. If you do not know that that is 
the condition, then you do not know why you introduced this bill. 

“Mr. Mappen. Oh, yes; I know why I introduced this bill; 
at least I think I do. 

“Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. As a matter of fact, the last time 
I came up from New Orleans I was told that there was a colored 
man in the sleeper ahead of me all the way from New Orleans to 
Washington and beyond. 

“Mr. MAppEN. I am glad to hear that. I am quite sure that 
the governor would get along very well with anybody anywhere. 

“The CuaiRMAN. This same matter was brought up in 1902, 
in the Fifty-sixth Congress, by a bill introduced by Congressman 
Morrell, of Pennsylvania. One of the witnesses who appeared 
before this committee in the support of that bill was George 
White, a Member of Congress from the State of North Carolina. 

“Mr. Mappen. I recall that, Mr. Chairman. 

“The CHARMAN. White was a colored man. 

“Mr. MappeN. Yes. 

“The CHAIRMAN. He was the last negro Representative that 
ever sat in the House. He testified that he was down in the 
State of Georgia at one time and wished -to take a trip to come 
to Washington, and that he was not permitted under the laws of 
Georgia to buy a Pullman ticket; that they would not sell Pull- 
man tickets to the Negro race in the State of Georgia. So he 
had to sit up at night until 3 o’clock in the morning, until they 
crossed the North Carolina line, before he could get a Pullman 
berth. That was in 1902. I do not know whether the statute of 
Georgia with reference to selling Pullman tickets has been 
changed since that, but that was the law at that time. 

“Mr. Mavpen. That is a condition that should not exist. 
Here was a man who was elected to the Congress of the United 
States, with equal rights to pass the laws for all the people of 
the United States, and the authorities of a single State were 
able to say to him, to humiliate him and say that he could not 
come to Washington in a Pullman in order to discharge his 
duties; that he could not come to Washington in the manner in 
which he should have been permitted to come. 

“Mr. Sanpers of Louisana. Do you think that your bill, if 
Congress should pass it, could interfere with purely intrastate 
traflic? 

“Mr. Mappen. No; I do not make any such contention. 

“Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. Your contention has to do with 
the man who buys an interstate ticket? 

“Mr. MAppDEN. Surely. 

“Mr. SANDERS Of Louisiana. And that is as far as your bill 
would go? 

“Mr. MAbpEN. Surely. I do not pretend to say that Congress 
can control the police powers of a State within its own borders. 

“Mr. Sanvers of Louisiana. Suppose a man buys a ticket in 
one State and crosses the border line into another State. Does 
he not become amenable to the police regulations of that State 
with regard to segregation, health, quarantine, ete. 

“Mr. MappeEn. I do not think the State should have the right 
to refuse to sell him a ticket for the accommodations that 
they are offering to their other passengers if the destination 
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of a proposed purchaser of a ticket is beyond the State line fr 
which he has attempted to buy it. 

“Me. SANDERS of Louisiana. But as seen as he crosses the 
border of a State, does not any passenger, white or black, or 
any other color, come at once under the jurisdiction of the 
police regulations of the State which he enters? 

“Mr. Mappen. I assume if he violated any law within the 
State he would be subjected to punishment by the State au- 
thorities; but if he was behaving himself a gentleman 
should, and violating no law, then it would not be within the 
right of the State—it might be within the power of the State, 
but it would not be within the right of the State—to treat that 
man as if he were a criminal. 

“Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Suppose he is violating some 
police regulation, irrespective of color. Isn't he subject to the 
police regulation of the State and amenable to the laws of that 
State? 

“Mr. Mappen. I maintain it is not within the power of the 
State to make police regulations that are in contravention of the 
law of the land. If the Government of the United States has 
power to pass law, it has equal power to enforce the law and 
to protect its citizens under that law wherever they may be—— 

“Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. I grant that. We are talking 
about the law. 

“Mr. MADDEN. I am talking about the law. 

“Mr. Sanders of Louisiana. Isn’t everybody obliged to obey 
the police regulations of the State in which he resides? 

“Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

“Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. And if it is the law 

“Mr. Mappen. The State can have no law that will set aside 
the Federal law. The gentleman assumes the State has such 
power. 

“Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. No; I do not assume anything. 
I have asked you whether he would be subject to the laws and 
would have to obey the laws irrespective of color, previous 
condition of servitude, or anything else. Isn’t everybody 
obliged to obey the law? 

“Mr. MappEN. Yes; I think he would be obliged to obey the 
law, of course, if the law was not in conflict with the law that 
gives him the right to travel. 

“Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Then he would have to obey the 
law. I do not say act; I say law. If it is the law of the land, 
doesn’t it bear equally upon all? 

“Mr. MAppEN. Yes. 

“Mr. Sanvers of Louisiana. 
tending for? 

“Mr. MAppDEN. Surely; but the law of a State in contraven- 
tion of the law of the land is a different proposition. 

“Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. That is where we get into a very 
serious constitutional question as to whether the law of th: 
land stops at the boundary of the States. That is not for you 
and me to decide. That is a question for the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

“Mr. MADDEN. We will not make any progress in such a dis 
cussion as this. I came here to present the reasons why this 
legislation should be enacted. 

“Mr. SanpDers of Louisiana. Do I understand you to favor 
the abolition of what is commonly known as segregation of the 
races in separate coaches? 

“Mr. MappEen. Yes. 

Mr. SAnvDeErs of Louisiana. You are in favor of that? 

“Mr. MApDEN. Yes. 

“ Mr. Sanvers of Louisiana. Do you favor all other segregation 
of the races which have grown up either by custom or by law? 

“Mr. MAppDEN. I favor equal opportunity for every citizen of 
the United States under every law of the land. 

“Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. That is not answering my ques- 
tion, Mr. MADDEN. 

“Mr. MADDEN. Why not? 

“Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. I asked you if you were in favor 
or are you against segregation of the races that has grown up 
in this country through custom, habit, and law? 
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““Mr. MappeNn. Yes; I am against it. 

“Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. You are against all of it? 

“Mr. MAppDEN. Yes, sir. : 
“ Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. You do not believe that the negro 


has any rights at all that the white man must respect? 

“Mr. Mappen. I think every right accorded to one citizen under 
the law of the land should be accorded to every other citizen. 

“Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. In my State we have a very heavy 
negro population, and we set aside separate coaches for the 
negroes to ride in. We keep the white people out of those 
eoaches under our law. 

“Mr. MappEN. Yes; I know that. 

“Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Would you be opposed to that or 
in favor of it? 
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“Mr. Mapper. Of course L am opposed to it or I would not 
be for this bill. 

“Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. You said that we people down 
South did not seem te knew much about the negro. We rather 
think we do. 

“Mr. MAppen. I did not say that. 

“Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. You 
just new to that effect? 

“Mr. Mappen. Yes. 

“Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. Down where we live we believe, 
and we think we know something about the Negre race, that 
they prefer separate accommodations. 

“Mr. Mappen. Of course I do not know what they prefer 
down there, but I do not think any man will prefer to be dis- 
tinctively set apart and only used when his Government needs 
him as gun fodder and never given any privileges which he has 
the right to exercise as a citizen. 

“Mr. SANDERS of Louisiana. Our negroes down South know 
that they are not welcome in the white man’s coach, and they 
do not want to go in there. 

“Mr. Mappren. That is their business, of course. 

“Mr, Sanpers of Louisiana. Any more than the white man 
knows that he is not welcome in the negro coach, and he does 
not want to go in there. 

“Mr. MApDEN. I do not know as to that. 

“Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. You admit that 
ing majority of the negroes live in the South? 

“Mr. MAppeN. Yes; [ admit that. 

“Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. You admit there is nothing in 
the law of the land, either State or National, which makes 
them live in the South? 

“Mr. Mapper. No; and a 
away. 

“Mr. Sanpees of Louisiana. 
coming back all the time. 

“Mr. Mappen. A good many are making efforts to bring them 
back after they have moved away, but without success, 

“Mr. SANpbeERs of Louisiana. They are moving away and con- 
ing back. And in spite of the fact that they are meving away, 
the overwhelming majority of the Negro race to-day lives in the 
South. 

“Mr. Mappen. Of course; everybody admits that. 

“Mr. SAnvDERS of Louisiana. And they live there under the 
laws and conditions that exist. 

“Mr. Mappen. Oh, yes; but they can not get away. 

“Mr. SAnpers of Louisiana. Why can’t they get away? 

“Mr. Mappen. Those that can get away are getting away. 

“ Mr. Sanprrs of Louisiana. There is not a negro to-day in the 
South whe can’t get away if he wants to get away. 

“Mr. Mappen. He can get away if he has means. 

“Mr. Sanpers eof Louisiana. They have the means. And, if 
they have not the means, there are plenty of people in other 
States who will furnish them transportation to get away. 

“ Mr. Mappen. I don’t know about that. 

“Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. You oughi 

“Mr. Mappren. I don’t know about it. 

“Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. If you are employing labor, you 
ought to know about it. 

“Mr. MAppEN. We do not have any trouble about labor. We 
do not import labor, and we do not pretend to go out and subsi- 
dize labor. We take the labor that comes along. 

“Mr, Sanpers of Louisiana. As a matter of fact, if you keep 
up with current affairs, and I know that you de, you know there 
has been for years an effort to get the negro to move from the 
South to the Nerth. 

“Mr, MAppEN. During the war, of course, conditions were 
such industrially that we had to make war supplies. A number 
of men were taken out of industry in the North, and that re- 
quired them to come from other sections where they were not en- 
gaged in making war supplies, and where they could not make 
them; and I suppose there was an effort made to bring a great 
many negroes from the South to the North. 

“Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. You speak about the war, but 
don’t you remember the great exodus of the late seventies? 

“Mr. Mappen. Every once in a while people move from the 
South to the North. They are moving from the South toward 
the North as fast as they can, because industrial conditions are 
much better and they are treated more like men. 

“ Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. Notwithstanding the exodus that 
began in the late seventies, and hat has been going on ever since 
until a few months ago, still the overwhelming majority of the 
negroes live in the South. 

“Mr. Mappen. Still, I do not know what that has got to do 
with the bill. Even if they live in the South, they ought to be 
treated like the people who live in the North. 
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“ Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. They are. 

“Mr. Mappen. I am glad to hear you say that, but I doubt it. 

“Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. They are treated a great deal bet- 
ter in my section of the country than they were recently treated 
in Chicago, where you live. 

“Mr. Mappen. Of course, the Chicago situation was one of 
those unfortunate things that nobody could aecount for. It has 
happened here, there, and everywhere. Nobody knows what 
brings it about; nobody can tell. I deplore it. 

“Mr. SAnpeRS of Louisiana. They are treated better in my 
section of the country than they were in East St. Louis, another 
city in your State. 

“Mr. Mappen. There was another case that can net be ex- 
plained. 


“Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. They are treated better in my 


community than they were treated in Springfield a few years 
ago, the capital of your State. 

“Mr. Mappen. Those things have nothing whatever to do with 
the merits of the bill that I am proposing. 
They have everything to do with 


* Mr. Sanvers of Louisiana. 
it, in my opinion. 

“Mr. Mappen. No; not anything to do with it. 

“Mr. SAinpbers of Louisiana. In other words, you bring in a 
bill here which, in effect, would foree the negro into social 
equality with the whites, something that the very best thought 
of the negro race does not want. 

“Mr. Mappen. I am bringing a bill here to give the negro, as 
a citizen of the United States, the same privileges under the 
Government under which he lives as are given citizens of other 
races. 

“Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. Ne; you do not. You bring ina 
bill to force the negro to ride in the white man’s coach, and force 
the white man to ride in the negro’s coach, irrespective of the 
wishes and desires of either race. 

“Mr. Mappen. That condition already exists everywhere in 
the United States except in a few States. 

“ Mr. Sanvers of Louisiana. It exists everywhere in the United 
States except where the overwhelming majority of the Negro 
race lives. 

“Mr. Mapper. Ll want to see the laws of the United States 
uniform in their treatment of all citizens of the United States. 

“Mr. SaAnpers of Louisiana. I beg your pardon. You did not 
want to see them so applied very reeently. 

“Mr. Mappen. I do. 

“Mr. SAnvers of Louisiana. But you did not. 
opposed prohibition, which we 
United States. 

“Mr. MApveN. L was opposed to it, but IT want the laws made 
uniform throughout the United States. 

“Mr. Sanvers of Louisiana. Yes; you wanted them uniformly 
wet, because you voted wet. 

“Mr. Mappen. I voted wet. 

“Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. Then you wanted them to be uni- 
formly wet. 

“Mr, MaAppren. I voted wet. 

“Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. And you wanted to force us in my 
country to be wet. 

“Mr. MAappen. You wanted the people in our country to be dry. 

“Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. Yes; and we have forced you to 
be dry. 

“Mr. Mappen. Yes; and that being true, right from the logie 
of your own reasoning, you can not take away the rights of these 
people; you can not deny the rights of these people—— 

“ Mr. SAnpeRS of Louisiana. We forced both white and black 
to be dry. 

“Mr. MAppen, Then you can not deny the rights of these peo- 
ple to equal treatment in travel. 

“Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. We are not denying them any 
rights. 

“Mr. Mapper. You deny them the equal right of travel. The 
very statement you have made commits you to the justice of the 
proposition presented in this bill. 

“Mr. Sanpenrs of Louisiana. You were not in favor of uniform 
laws on the prohibition question. 

“Mr. Mappen. Yes; I am in favor of uniform laws. 

* Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. But you absolutely opposed that 
proposition. 

‘Mr. Mappen. You are mistaken about that. I deny the right 
of the gentleman to make that statement. I have my views as 
to what the uniform laws should be, and the gentleman has his 
views us to what the uniform laws should be. Now, the mere 
fact that the gentleman was on one side of the case and I was 
on the other is no evidence that either one of us was opposed to 
uniformity of law. 
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“Mr. Sanprers of Louisiana. I understand that you are in 
favor of uniform wet laws throughout the country. 

“Mr. Mappen. That has nothing te do with this case. I do 
not think the gentleman has any right to interrogate me along 
this line. 

“Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. I have the right not only to in- 
terrogate you on this bill, but I have the right, and it is my 
duty, to find out your viewpoint on all these questions, so as to 
make up my mind as to the underlying motive of the biil. 

“Mr. MApbdEN. The underlying motive of the bill is just what 
I have said it is. I have expressed my view, and I do not think 
anybedy will have much doubt as to what the gentleman’s views 
are. 

“Mr. Sanpers of Louisiana. Not the slightest in the world. 

“Mr. RaysurN. Do you believe in absolute equality between 
the races as far as travel is concerned? 

“Mr. MApDEN, Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Raysurn. Do you believe in absolute social equality in 
everything, social and otherwise, between the whites end the 
blacks? 

“Mr. MAppEN. I believe the races can settle the quesiion of 
their own social affairs, and that they will settle their own 
social affairs to their own satisfaction. This is not a social 
function. This is a public function performed by the common 
carriers of the United States, and as common carriers the ques- 
tion of social rating does not enter into their functions. 

“Mr, Rayspurn. Well, it is the very meat of what you have 
been talking about. You are forcing them to ride in the same 
coach, whether they want to or not. 

‘Mr. Mappen. They do it now everywhere except in a few 
States. 

“Mr. Raysurn. I understand, and I know the sections of the 
country where they do not ride in the same coach. But you are 
forcing them on equality, social and otherwise. Do you believe 
in social equality between the races fn all things? 

“Mr. Mappen. I think the gentleman understands what my 
position is, 

“Mr. Ravpurn. IT have never heard the gentleman state. 

“Mr. Mappen. The gentleman has just heard me state it. 
That is a question now that does not enter into this contention. 

“Mr. RaysurNn. The gentleman refuses to answer the ques- 
tion? 

“Mr. Mappen. I have answered it. Mr. Chairman, there are 
three or four people here who will take up but a very short time 
before the committee, I would like to remain, but it is necessary 
for me to take a train to New York. 

“The CHarmMan. We would like very much to have this mat- 
ter concluded this morning, because there are other out-of-town 
witnesses who will appear this afternoon. 

“Mr. MApDvEN. I desire to thank the committee very much for 
its courteous hearing and trust that when the railroad legisla- 
tion now under consideration is formulated it will contain the 
provision embraced in the bill I have been discussing. 

“As the proponent of this legislation and member of that 
party which, through the exercise of the collective wisdom of 
the Nation, has become the dominant power in our legislative 
branch, the splendid example of that party as a minority group 
in submerging party interests in nationalism may well find an 
equally splendid parallel from the minority group in postwar 
legislation. We abandoned our traditional policy of interna- 
tional isolation as a war measure in order that we might present 
with our gallant allies closed ranks to a common enemy of free- 
dom. As a result America has become a wortd power with all 
the responsibilities and dangers which such a position entails. 
We gave the best blood and treasure of our Nation, black blood 
and white, to confer upon the peoples of Europe freedom from 
the ruthless, crushing, soul-deadening blight of “kultur.” I 
take it that it will require no great sacrifice for us to lay down 
our prejudices in order that the peoples of our own country shall 
be made politically free. We have vanquished the enemy in the 
field of force; we have yet to vanquish him in the more subtle 
field of government. He is at our throats with his Insidious, 
pernicious doctrines. He is ready to seize upon those phases of 
our national life which most logically offer points of attack, 
opening dangerous salients and trusting thereby to weaken with 
one stroke our position in international politics and destroy our 
internal political cohesiveness. 

“Our most adequate weapon of defense is our Americanism; 
an Americanism which knows no man politically by the color of 
his skin or the race of his forbears; an Americanism which puts 
the ideals of his country above his personal prejudices; an 
Americanism which does not corrupt the pure stream of our 
national life by the enactment of social theories, in which every 
man is admittedly a law unto himself, into public statutes,” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
N. © [Ss R. EVANS, 
HON. CHARLES R. EVANS 
OF NEVADA, 
In THE Hovsr OF REPRESENT \TIVES, 
Wednesday, October 1, 1919. 


Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Chairman, Heuse bill 9521 is sup- 
ported by men who hire fine writers and keen lawyers, the ex- 
pense of which is charged to advertising, and is justified by what 
they would term good business, which seems the inspiration of 
this measure that it will promote trade. The American public 
upon whom is designed shall consume the food are lulled into 
the delusion that Congress has taken steps to protect them 
against deleterious and decaying fruits and vegetables, while 
the sole object is to build up trade. 

We have had periods of time in our national life when laws 
sanctioned and protected what were termed necessary evils; a 
few of those evils have just been found unnecessary and relegated 
to history. It will be safe to call cold-storage food a necessary 
evil; but, gentlemen, where whisky has slain hundreds. cold- 
storage food will lay thousands in a place that is ever green. 

Why can not we plan good health instead of good business ; sub- 
stitute simple living for strife of traffic? Who can find in 
this bill where anyone has sought to breathe humanity into {ts 
provisions? It is time that we consider measures for protection 
ef physical and mental vigor, instead of stubbornness of purpose 
to propose enactments stimulating intensity of trade. There ts 
no further time to admonish against the danger to health always 
lurking in aged food, but if my words will cause some persons to 
exercise the care of caution and convince them that this bill fs 
not meant to protect but to promote, my words will not have 
been in vain, . 





Celd-Storage Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. J. CHARLES LINTHICUM, 
OF MARYLAND, 
In roe Hovse or Representatives, 
Friday, October 3, 1919. 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of the 
passage of this bill to prevent hoarding, deterioration of and 
deception with respect to cold-storage foods, and to regulate their 
shipments in commerce. There is no question which confronts 
the world to-day which more closely touches the peeple in re- 
spect to their comfort and convenience than the question of the 
high cost of food products. 

We have endeavored by previous legislation to prevent proft- 
iteering and the hoarding of those things so essential to life. 
Provision has been made for the punishment of those guilty of 
such acts. To-day we consider an act which I believe will tend 
largely toward the better distribution of foed products by pre- 
venting their hoarding in cold-storage warehouses. We will at 
the same time benefit the health of our people by preventing 
these goods from remaining in cold storage fer an unlimited 
time, and thereby becoming unwholesome, unhealthy, and in- 
jurious to the human system. The bill will enable persons to 
ascertain when the particular article was placed in cold storage 
and thereby better judge as to whether it is wholesome food. 

We must not forget, however, that we can not legislate cheap 
food during these times. We can by proper legislation, such as 
we have been passing, control the distribution of food and make 
it more equable throughout the country. We can punish profit 
eers and hoarders of food and thereby eliminate that willifnui 
class of our citizens. We can prevent the hearding of food in 
cold storage for too long a period, to its injury and loss. There 
are other elements which enter into the high cost of food which 
we can not legislate out of existence. We must realize that sev- 
eral millions of our people have been taken from the producing 
class during the last few years to fight for their country and 
to produce those things necessary to win the war. We know 
that many people formerly producing food products felt it their 
duty to enter the large cities of our country and te give their 
time, attention, and labor to the production of those things 
necessary to carry on the war to © successful conclusion. 


Since 
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ihe signing of the armistice the soldiers have been demobilized 
as fast as it is possible. Many of those who entered the cities 
for work have returned to their homes in the country, but there 
is a vast number of our people who, though discharged from 
the Army, have not as yet had time to enter again upon their 
previous work of producing. Many of those who entered the 
large cities have found the life congenial, have made new friends, 
and are remaining in those places, thereby becoming consumers 
und not producers. 

The great question of supply and demand must eventually 
solve the question of high cost of living. I believe that as 
soon as our country settles down again and can produce as it 
did prior to the war we shall find food products tumbling in 
price. We must not, however, look for food products at prewar 
prices, not because the production will not be large but because 
the purchasing value of the dollar has been cut in two and the 
dollar only purchases to-day what 50 cents purchased prior to 
the war. This is not alone the condition in our country, but 
throughout the world. Governmeuts are prosecuting hoarders 
and protiteers for their wrongful acts in holding up the cost of 
food beyond a reasonable profit. In France, England, and Ger- 
many, Which it has been my pleasure to visit in search of infor- 
mation as to conditions that I might use as a member of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, I found prices exceedingly high. I 
say “prices” were high; perhaps, however, it would be more 
accurate to say money was low. In France the frane had 
dropped from its original value of 19 cents to 12 cents; in Ger- 
many the mark had dropped from its value of 25 cents to about 
5 cents; and in England the shilling from its original value of 
24 cents to 21 cents. I am estimating these values in American 
money, and when you realize that the American dollar has de- 
preciated in purchasing value to half its original worth, we can 
at once see the real value of money and why prices appear so 
high. 

There is another element which enters largely into the cost of 
food products, clothing, and so forth. Just so long as our labor- 
ing people—the workers and producers, the corner stone of 
wll industry—are discontented and strikes prevail, just so long 
must we expect high prices. The unsettled conditions of a vast 
proportion of our population naturally affect the producing in 
its every branch. The agitation by certain statesmen against 
the ratification of the peace treaty is largely responsible for the 
unsettled condition of our population. When once we can dis- 
pose of the peace treaty and allow the minds of our people to 
revert to peaceful pursuits, then shall our producers go to work 
with an energy and a zeal to produce more food products. more 
clothing, blankets, and all those things which go to make up 
the necessaries and comforts of life. There must be a coopera- 
tion on the part of our people to reduce the cost of living. I am 
told by the slaughterhouse people of my city that a quantity 
of meat not of the very best cuts goes to waste because the people 
do not want the cheap cuts any longer. We must find a way 
to profitably use this part of the slaughtered meat so that it will 
be not only cheaper food but that it will be just as palatable 
and nutritious as the finer and more expensive cuts. The expe- 
rienced cooks of the land must solve this question. 

I have always believed that the practice of England of keep- 
ing some essential food product cheap went a long way toward 
reducing the cost of all other food products. If we could in some 
manner by governmental purchases or otherwise make the cost 
of bread lower other food products would necessarily become 
cheaper, because our people would purchase more bread than 
they would the other products if it were cheaper and just as 
wholesome. England kept her bread at a reasonable price, and 
all other food products clustered around in price, so that the 
cost of living did not soar. 

I am a stiong believer in the education of our girls in house- 
keeping and in teaching them more about how to conduct a 
home and purchase the food than to teach them Latin and 
Greek—dead languages which they will never need—or some 
other subject equally as useless to them. Under present changed 
conditions it will be found that it is just as essential that the 
girls should have an education in how to conduct a home, how 
to prepare the food, how to make purchases, how to keep ac- 
counts, as it is that the boys should be taught trades and pro- 
fessions. The women do the vast amount of purchasing for the 
homes of our land, $9.000,000,000 being spent by them each year 
in providing the home and the comforts thereof. To do this they 
should be educated along the line which will best fit them to per- 
form it most economically and well. I am glad that many of 
our schools—and public schools in particular—are devoting con- 
siderable time to teaching home economics. They do not, how- 
ever, go far enough. They do not teach sufficiently the various 
degrees of nutrition of different foods. The girls are not suffi- 
ciently taught home bookkeeping and the purchasing of foods. 
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They should be more largely taught how to prepare food for 
home consumption than they are at this time. If they are 
fortunate enough not to be compelled to do it, they will be 
prepared to superintend it. When the young man marries, he 
should have the same guaranty that his wife knows how to con- 
duct the home as she demands that he should know how to con- 
duct his business and provide money upon which to live. The 
women have always helped us solve our problems, and I am sure 
they will do it in this. 

If we will but cooperate in the reduction of the cost of living 
and reduction of waste from various sources, we will have gone 
a long way toward reducing high prices so far as they concern 
us. Iam glad our people are awake to the danger of high cost 
of living, the most serious question before the country, the 
solution of which will dispel strikes and all disquietude through- 
out the land. We have a great country, wonderfully produc- 
tive, the admiration of the world. ‘There is an abundance for all. 
By wise legislation and cooperation we shall again reach the 
contentment and abundance which prevailed before the World 
War. 
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HON. GUY E. CAMPBELL, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In tne House or Representatives, 
Saturday, October 4, 1919. 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, in connec: 
tion with current discussions of industrial unrest and the rights 
of labor, and the widespread controversy over the question of 
whether or not police officers or other public officials whose sworn 
duty it is to uphold the law should affiliate with any federation 
or association which approves the strike as one of its tenets, I 
desire to call the attention of the House to a unique organization 
formed in the city of Pittsburgh, which, to my mind, success- 
fully answers that question so far as police officers are con- 
cerned, 

I refer to the Fraternal Order of Police, which had its origin 
in Pittsburgh, Pa.,on May 14, 1915. It is an organization strictly 
of police officers which since that time has spread to 20 other 
cities and now has a membership including a preponderant ma- 
jority of the police of Pittsburgh, Scranton, Erie, Altoona, Read- 
ing, Wilkes-Barre, Harrisburg, York, Lancaster, the Beaver Val- 
ley, Easton, Chester, Bethlehem, Hazelton, New Castle, and 
Greensburg, Pa.; Detroit, Mich. ; Fort Wayne, Ind.; Youngstown, 
Ohio; and Jamestown, N. Y. 


This organization, the Fraternal Order of Police, is not inimi- 
‘al to the public interest. does not indorse police strikes, and has 
the approval, active indorsement, and friendship of the present 
and former mayors of the city of Pittsburgh and numerous other 
publie officials in the cities where it is represented. In order 
that Members of Congress may be fully informed of its history, 
purposes, and achievements, I present herewith a brief statement 
prepared by the officers of the order, as follows: 


The Fraternal Order of Police was organized at Pittsburgh, Pa. 
May 14, 1915, its object being to better existing conditions of police: 
men, to create harmony and social welfare among all its members, to 
weld together a feeling of friendship whereby each one will render 
assistance to a brother in time of sickness or distress, to be fair and 
truthful in all their dealings with their fellow men, to teach and practice 
that which is honorable and just, to bear in mind that intelligence 
industry. and moral worth is the true standard of greatness, to promote 
the facilities for mutual interchange of thought whereby the {deas, 
information, and experience of each becomes common to all, resulting 
in a higher development of our intellectual, moral, and social faculties 
that enables us to share in the gains and honors of advancing civiliza- 
tion, to hold sacred the trust and confidence placed in them by those 
whose lives and property it is their duty to safeguard, to instill 
efficiency and discipline into the minds of the men in whose hands lies 
the happiness and welfare of a nation. 

There are many organizations in existence to-day who through the 
above teachings have cemented together a feeling of friendship and 
brotherly love which reaches out into all corners of this land of liberty 
made possible by unity, a feeling which prompts them to extend the 
hand of friendship and jealously guard the happiness and welfare of 
each other. 

The Fraternal Order of Police is a national organization, and it is 
this feeling that they hope to instill into the minds of those men com- 
prising the various police divisions of this Nation, to draw them together 
in unity whereby the interest of one will become the interest of all to 
install lodges in the various municipalities of this country by which 
the policemen while traveling in other cities may visit their lodges and 
receive the mark of friendship as in other fraternities, to eliminate the 
feeling of prejudice which ofittimes exists between police of neighboring 
towns through which the criminal many times escape, defeating the ends 
vl Te 
The Fraternal Order of Police in its present youthful state has done 
much to improve the working conditions of the policeman; it has pro- 
moted efficiency and discipline and wonderfully increased the feeling 








of harmony and sociability among all those wit!’ its jurisdiction; 
it has succeeded in passing through the State Legi».ature of Pennsyl- 
vania, as well as through municipal councils, laws which greatly improve 
theiy working conditions as well as rendering their service mere valuuble 
to the public. We are not affiliated with any other organization and 
have no grievance committecs. 

That ends the statement of the character of this organization 
as set forth by its own members. 

Copies of the foregoing presentation have been placed in the 
hands of Maj. Raymond W. Pullman, superintendent of police 
for the District of Colunibia, and distributed to police and pub- 
lie officials in many of the large cities ef the United States. It 
was issued primarily in response to an invitation from the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce and other civic bodies, at the 
time of the Boston police strike, enlling on the police of Pitts- 
burgh to define their affiliations. Their statement has proven 
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satisfactory to al! of these bodies and unquestionably will be | 


approved by any fair-minded citizen or official who reads it. 

lllustrating the loyalty and good citizenship of the Fraternal 
Order of Police as expressed through the action of its officers, I 
quote a letter addressed under date of September 20, 1919, to 
all officers and members of subordinate lodges of the order by 
the president and treasurer of the grand lodge: 

Sgpremere 20, 1919. 

To the officers and members of subordinate lodges of the Fraternal 

Order of Police. 

Dean Sirs anp Brormgens: The executive officers of the grand lodge 
advise that the members of our order Use every means within their 
power to uphold and enforce the laws of the Nation, State, and munici- 
pality at this time of unrest in our country, as we are obligated by our 
oath as police officers to enforce the laws impartially under all circum- 
stances. 

We do not feel as though it is necessary to remind you of your duty, 
but owing to existing conditiens we feel it is our duty as your duly 
electea officers te call the above to your attention. 

We all know the eyes of the Nation are on the police officer at this 
time and his actioas 2nd works will be voted the world over. 


| purposes and objects and its prospect of doing mucb good, 
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ings, especially your considerate and charitable treatment of those who 
have needed a helping hand in their performance of duty, have been 
a great factor in bringing your bureau in this city to its present high 
standing. 

It should be a matter of pride with your members, as it should also be 
with the public, that Pittsburgh’s police compare faverably with those 
of any city in this country. believe this condition has been largely 
bro t about by cooperation and good fellowship between officers and 
men, and a better understanding with the public resulting from the 
efforts and activities of your association. n addition to tncreasing 
public confidence in the force, promoting fraternity and good feeling 
among your members. inspiring all to more zealous and earnest work, 
our organization has been able to exercise a strong influence with the 
egislature In obtaining the necessary and merited recognitien for your 
police pension fund. Fis is desirable for the reason that local autheri- 
ties often fail to grasp the importance of reasonably providing for the 
men in your ranks performing dangerous and disagreeable duties. The 
same may be said in reference to numerous other advantages you have 
secured through the councti and mayor of the city in reeognition of the 
usefulness of your organization. 

While I was impressed at the inception of your acuasintinn, with its 

am now, 
when nearing the end of my official term, thoroughly convinced of its 
utility to the members and the public, and that it premetes efficiency 
and good work in all directions. This being the case, your organization 


| will be in a position to obtain just recognition of your claims from 


time to time from those in authority. 

As the mayor of the city of Pittsburgh, I wish to extend my heartiest 
congratulations for what you have already done, and my best wishes 
for the growth and prosperity of your as<ociation to the point where it 
meets my expectations; that is, that the police force would deserve and 
obtain the same respect as is granted to our Army and Navy officers, 


| and for the same reason, that their lives are @evoted to the safety and 
| protection of the people. 


Let us make an impression that will be lasting and a credit to our 


organization for all time. 
Fraterpally, yours, 
W. J. Mivron, Grand President, 
P. B. Dixon, Grand Treasurer. 

When a Senate committee was investigating the Boston police 
strike it was testified by labor leaders that if the police of that 
and other cities did not join the American Federation of Labor 
there “ would be no place for them to go but to the I. W. W.” 
I do not indorse that sentiment nor concur with that view. I 
have only the kindliest feelings for the American Federation of 
Labor and men who, like President Samuel Gompers and Secre- 
tary Frank Merrison, have by their caution, conservatism, and 
common sense, coupled with their splendid public service during 
the war, earned both the confidence and lasting gratitude of 
the country. at large. But on the question of police affiliation 
I desire to cite the "raternal Order of Police, a “ going concern ” 
with a larger police membership than any other organization 
of its kind, not affiliated with any labor organization, and 
thereby not subject to criticism from those who object to such 
afliliation by public officers, as clearly providing a haven for 
police officers seeking an expression for their ambition to 
fraternize for the good of the individual and the community. 
That is the place for them to go. I am convinced that no 
municipal official scrutinizing the objects and purposes of the 
Fraternal Order of Police could find cause for objecting to the 
affiliation of the police of any city with it. 

Emphasizing the approval of Pittsburgh officials I quote the 
following letters addressed to the officers and members of the 
Fratenal Order of Police by Mayor E. V. Babcock and former 
Mayor Joseph G. Armstrong, the latter of whom. has been called 
the “ father of the organization ”; 

Ciry or Pirrssureg, PA., 
September 25, 1919. 


My Dwar Sir: Let me congratulate you and Secretary Dixon for your 
commendable step in issuing your letter of September 23, 1919, copy ef 
which was sept me relative to the patriotic position held by your organt- 
zation. The sentiments therein expressed tally closely with those 
which you outlined to me during our recent conversation regarding the 
attitude your organization takes as a fraternal body, whose members are 
pledged to do their duty in the enforcement of law. 

Be assured, Mr. President, that you and your organization have the 
full confidence of the mayor of the city of Pittsburgh. 

Very respectfully, yours, 
BE. V. Bascock, Mayor. 

Mr. Lovis LEIBoLp, 

President Fraternal Order of Police, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mayor's Ovrrics, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., July 25, 9f. 
To the Officers and Members of the Fraternal Order of Police, Pitts- 

burgh, Pa. 


GENTLEMEN: I wish to congratulate you upon the manner in which | 


you have associated yourse!ves together for t 
lice officer in the position which he is entit hold in life. The 
ys who wear the civic uniform were more or less looked down u 

by the public for many years, because their work was not understo 

appreciated. 


n 
or 
Your organization, its fraternal meetings and proceed- 


S parpece of placing the | 
° 


Respectfully, yours, Josnrn G. ArMSTRONG, Mayor. 





America’s Legions. 
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HON. BENJAMIN K. FOCHT, 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Iw rue Hovse or REpreEsENTATIVES, 
Monday, October 6, 1919. 


Mr. FOCHT, Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp I insert the following extracts from a newspaper 
account of an address to the Nuation’s soldiers delivered by myself 
at Marysville, Pa., September 27, 1919: 

On last Saturday the citizens of Marysville and surreunding town- 
ships gave a monster patriotic reception to the soldiers of all our wars, 
In fact, the exercises extended over Saturday and Sunday the 27th and 


28th. The event was similar to those held in almost every town anid 
<r in the country, and reflected in the arrangements and united 
patriotic interest of the people the nationalism of the masses who con 


stitute the bulwark of the Republic. 

Congressman BenJAMIN K. Focut was invited to speak on the occa- 
sion, and came from Washington for that purpese, His remarks xre, 
in part, as follows: 

* We rejoice over the fact that on this occasion we celebrate victory 
and not defeat. Some of the flower of the young manhood of Marys- 
ville was left to sleep under the sods of France, and to them we send 
a message of love and deathless adoration, but there is no gloom here, 
for the sacrifice was made for a noble, holy cause. And so we to-day 
rejoice and do not sorrow, we exult and acclaim the triumph of right 
before which tears and shadows must vanish. 

“This day we are overwhelmed with things we are proud of and 
thankful for. 

“We find Ameriea still favored as no other land and to be more than 
ever the land of destiny. 

“This occasion may never have its counterpart, for one ef the prime 
objects of crossing the s to fight and win battles, was to end war as 
the arbiter of men’s quar.vis and the differences between nations. 

“Therefore the welcome accorded you seldiers to-day and the honors 
which are justly and pr yours, can never again fall te other men, 
for by achievements of unparalleled glory you have stricken dead for all 
time the consuming monster war. 

“ Soldiers stand apart from other men, and must be honored and held 
distinctive, for they took the chance of the supreme sacrifice. You 
young men taught the world a new lesson in warfare, an entirely new 
thrill in armed conflict. 

“At the battle of Wargram Marshal Ney stood at a point of observa- 
tion watching the French youth charge the Austrians and Russians, 
and as they did so they sang and cheered and for them there could be no 
resistance. In ecstacy Marshal Ney exclaimed, ‘See them charge, see 
them charge, it’s in their blood.’ f course it was in thetr bleod, just 
as it was in the blood of the Civil War veterans, 1,600,000 of whom 
enlisted at 21, and 640,000 from 16 to 21, and 1,000 at 10 years of age. 

“And it was in the American bleed from the Marne to Chateau 
Thiery and the Argonne. The Yankee-Doodle spirit was there, and 
when the word came, like the quick, sharp snap of a rifle, the boys 
were over the top and met their foes face to face and thelr wounds 
always toward the enemy. 

“No less than during the Civil War and the Spanish-American War 
did Perry County do her share. Then she gave tn full force of thé 
heroism of her sons, greater indeed than was offered by any county of 
equal size in America. There is therefore particular and abundant 
fitness in this celebration fin Marysville, this outpouring of the people, 
this honor bestowed upon her worthy sons. 

“In a pagan era Alexander always looked well to the eomfort of his 
Macedonian troops, and when sick or wounded he sent them home with 
orders that they be s aliy honored and given the best seats at public 
places, Napoleon, when a prisoner on the barren rock of St. Helena, 
wrote in his will that the French soldiers be liberally pensioned, and 
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ilihevugh had hot a 
the ench people. 

* Now we, «a Christian people, in justice as well as in gratitude, will 
KOO oidier or dependent suffer, for by congressional enactment we 
will be liberal and preferably give too much than not enough, 

“ Whet a wonderful country to live in, to talk about, and when 
light for. It almost staggers belief to contemplate our 
achievements. Think of the nations of the world, bringing here every 
kind of religious belief and racial batreds, different in dress, custom, 
and speech, and yet quickly becoming assimilated and amalgamated 
to achieve that one object most cherished to the soul, that crystalliza- 
tion of the struggle of the ages—human freedom! 

* ur forefathers beat back the savage and conquered the wilderness, 
1nd in doing this there was a reaction which forged a new type of 
men, and that is the type that inherited its valor from the men of 
‘76, 1812, 1847, 1861, and 1898 and went to Europe and amazed the 
world by performing deeds that will be eternally enshrined. 

“In this country we have settled more complicated and complex 
questions of internal economy during our less than 150 years of exist- 


doliar himself to give his will was obeyed by 


necessary 


ence than have been settled in Europe during 2,000 years of boasted | 


civilization. 

“It is startling but true that at no time before this ¢ 
set up were any rules able to give the people any such thing as free- 
dom of speech, religious liberty, freedom of the press, civil liberty, 
security of vested rights, public schools, and the franchise. But just 
28 soon as the Revolutionary War was won and our Constitution was 
adopted these new elements automatically started to function. . 

‘Where the European kings and conquerors, statesmen, and philoso- 
phers failed the great common sense of the American people has tri- 
umphed and been vindicated before God and man. We have a standard 
government operated by a people who don’t love their country on the 
installment plan—a little now and then and here and there—but with 
eyes afire every American loves his country all over and all the time 
with a burning, passionate patriotism. 


country was | 
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ever attack this great-hearted, Christian Nation, that power which 
sends the thunder and lightning across the heavens will write in letters 
of living flame their eternal doom and destruction. 

*“ In conclusion, let us feel the certain assurance that our institutions 
are erected upon indestructible foundations, that we have high ideals 
in front of us and deep-seated and abiding faith within us. Our love 
for those who suffered and those who died that freedom might be far- 
flung to the world’s oppressed will never cease to glow as the love that 
was tested by trial and welded by fire. 

“It has been my official province to endeavor to be of service to 
thousands of soldiers and their dependants during the war just ended 


| and to come in contact with many of the brave boys who went with 





“ But to create a governmerm like this and perpetuate it was no easy | 


task. We have passed through four great crises. To achieve 
pendence took years of weary war; to forge out a 
maby more years; and to save the Nation and uphold and defend the 
Constitution took a bloody war extending over four years. This last 
tusk was to let the world forever know that our rights must be re- 
spected on land and sea, and to extend freedom and guarantee future 
peace 
Russia, try to dismember 
ulways fruitless. 

‘That the Governments of Europe are failures is self-evident 


us, but their scheming and conniving 
from 
the 
time, and racial hatreds are as bitter as when the Master came ‘to preach 
peace and good will. 

* Realizing the feeling of European monarchies toward our Re- 
public, there came a day that was the one proudest and most satis- 
factory in all my life, 
note of the brutality of foreign powers and of their designs upon us as 
a nation, but as your Member of Congress there came an hour when 
every trial and every sacrifice to make this country was vindicated and 
justified. That hour was when on the floor of Congress I saw the 


inde- | 
constitution took | 


We have seen nearly every nation of consequence, excepting | 
was | 


fact that for 1,000 years they have been at war 50 per cent of the 


In our historical research we had read and made | 


proud head of the British Empire bowed low in beseeching help from | 


America to save from wreck and ruin their island kingdom. 
were there also, even now a king is on his way here to ask help. Sut 
for me, I would help all kings off their thrones and the masses of Europe 
yet known as subjects to become citizens and their own rulers, and the 
owners of the land they till, with the noblemen put to work, and justice 
and equality substituted for class and privilege. 

“This appeal to America for help which was quickly given and with 
a free and lavish hand, is a complete acknowledgement of the break- 
down in European methods of government, and a vindication of our 
forefathers in what they did to create such a beneficent system, as 
well as glorification and exaltation for the men who preserved the 


And others | 


Republic and their sons who carried our banners in triumph beyond the | 


*‘] would not feel that I had quite discharged my duty to-day if, 
Representative in Congress, I did not give you my conclusions 
respecting the question which at present transcends all other questions 
of interest to the American people. 

‘In this county and elsewhere in the State my father, as a preacher 
of the gospel during the Civil War faced bitter opposition in upholding 
the cause of the Union and the abolition of slavery. But he was sincere 
ind so carnest that he went with the emergency men to the mountains 
to assist in intercepting Gen. Lee when he invaded Pennsylvania, and 
forces were not far from this town. This expedition caused his 
when I was 1 year old. He plead for his country one and 
insperable. To-day I would not be worthy of him nor true to you if I 
did not bring to you some message from Washington on the subject 
of the league of nations. My conclusions have been reached by read- 
ing every line on the subject I could find, by listening to most of the 
speeches delivered in the Senate, and conversing with hundreds of 
soldiers, newspaper men, and Congressmen who have been on the other 
side, 

“ Therefore, ringing true to my inherent and inherited predilections, 
supplemented by the direct information I have gathered in Washington, 
I stund for America first as against any complicated contrivance called 
a superstate or league of nations as brought to this country for ratifica- 
tion. 

* Probably America’s most brilliant living Democrat is United States 
Senator JAMES REED, of Missouri, whose speech I heard on Monday 


* your 


whose 


death 


enthusiasm to the front. As indicating the spirit of the American 
youth, when I visited the Brooklyn Navy Yard in company with Lieut. 
Joseph Arnold, of Waynesboro, I was confronted with a flash of Yankee 
purpose. He is a gallant young naval officer and it was my privilege 
to appoint him to the Annapolis Naval Academy. He tcok me over 
the great dreadnaught, the Wyoming, and when he pointed out his 
station of action far down in the hold of the great sea fighter, I in- 
quired how in the world he would get up and out of that place in case 
they got the worst of a fight. and his thrilling American reply was, 
‘Sir, we do not figure on getting out, we either beat and capture the 
enemy or go down, sir!’ That has the Paul Jones jingle to it, and the 
reflected spirit of Perry, Farragut. Dewey, and Hobson. 

* The first sad news of war’s tragedy I had to verify was the loss of 
that brilliant young lieutenant, Earle Childs, of Lewistown. Appoint- 
ing him a few years ago to Annapolis we met him several times just 


| before the war, and he was so much of animation and the ardor that 


inspires confidence and scatters hope and cheer, that a fate at the 
bottom of a fathomless sea was farthest from our thoughts. But he 
did his part nobly and fearlessly, and while hearts bled at the irrepara 


| ble loss, there is the solace and comfort in the reflection that his life 


was given in liberty’s cause and for the Nation’s honor. 

* With the spirit of helpfulness and broad Christian humanity which 
largely actuates and inspires the medical fraternity in the daily prac- 
tice of their profession, the first physician to seek my assistance to 
enter the service was the first to perish at the front in the battle line 
in far-off France. Dr. James M. McKibbin, of Fulton County, buoyant 
and enthusiastic, conversed with me the last time on the steps of the 
War Department, and just naturally enough much he said was of his 
home and loved ones. Many others from the towns and valleys of the 
counties I represent shared the same fate for their country, and for 
them all we to-day vie in paying tribute to their matchless bravery 
and priceless offering. 

“We gathered here to-day to exalt the deeds of the living and speak 
reverently of the dead, but how are we to translate into something 
practical our interpretation of what a soldier’s self-denial or a soldier's 
death is presumed to have been made and given for? What we are 
doing, in demonstration and praise, inspires applause from every man 
and woman of tender human impulse and emotion. The soldiers of 
Marysville sacrificed much and some died that we might be a better 
and stronger people, and that year by year the world may grow safer 
with wide abounding brotherhood. Lincoln said, ‘We can afford to dic, 
but we can not afford to lose,’ and ‘these men must not have died 
in vain,’ and again, ‘We shall nobly save or meanly lose the last, best 
hope of earth.’ Therefore that we may be sure we have gained and 
not lost in this war, let us succor the weak and unfortunate, let us 
have an outstretched hand in helpfulness, and this in remembrance of 
what our soldiers did for us, and which must be our expression of 
appreciation. 

“Let us win our victories in peace as in war, as the Greek sprinter 
sought the goal, not only to reach it with torch held aloft but held 
aloft and still burning. 

“May our lighted torch ever typify and symbolize charity and jus- 
tice and equality, and upon and over all may Christianity ever stand. 
Let us win for these attributes, then indeed will that purest emblem 
ever unfurled in the march of the centuries, the Stars and Stripes, 
lead the way to freedom, peace, and happiness throughout all the 


| uncharted years to come.” 


and which will forever live as a burning expression of true American- | 


ism and an answer to every exponent of the plan which would rob us 
of our sovereignty and independence. 

“It is needless to say that every sane man wants peace and deplores 
and deprecates war as uncivilized, though to preserve our American 


birthright we will engage in it if necessary, although by this time the | 


ar nations and the booted and spurred braggarts of the world, barring | - ; . ; 
war nations and the d sp Sarts e world, barring | 5) the war, the necessity of increased production, and the con- 


none, must know what an impossible task it would be for a united 


world to attack us here and attempt to dim the blaze of a single star | 


in that field of blue. 

“This advertised fear of other nations or more war is nothing short 
of counterfeit propaganda. Every last nation in Europe is flat on its 
back financially and the people are sick of war. 
trouncing we gave Germany no trouble will come from there, while 
surely after saving England and France from destruction they are not 
going to war upon us. What America did in Europe in jig time is 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FREDERICK N. ZUTLMAN. 
OF MARYLAND, 
In tHe Hovse or REepresENTATIVES, 
Thursday, October 2, 1919. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the question of labor and its 
relation to the great industrial problems of the presert era of 
reconstruction, of readjustment, and of America’s participation 
in the marts of the world, her utilizing to the fullest the op- 
portunity which knocks at her door to-day, is one of the most 
vital which has ever confronted the American people during the 
past two and one-half years. 

More progress has been made along the lines of collective 
bargaining, of cooperation, of mediation, and conciliation than in 
any similar period in the history of the Government. 

This was, of course, due in a large part to our participation 


struction of camps, cantonments, shipyards, and factories. 
The lesson of England's mistakes loomed before us, a danger 


| signal as to what we should and should not do. 


Certainly after the | 


notice to all aspiring nations around the belted globe that we have the | 


§ehting goods along with charity, benevolence, and good will; and, be- 
eving in the nation’s destiny, let. us do our part first, but then also 
$-ust in Great Jehovah, for we believe that should tyrants or autocrats 


The British Empire attempted to determine her labor and 
industrial policy without taking into account in any way the 
men who were the recognized leaders among the laboring people 
of England. As a result there was dissension and dissatisfac- 
tion, resulting in decreasing production and bitter animosity 
as well. 





So that the first step taken by the Council of National De- 
fense in the early days of the war, in issuing a statement that 
existing standards should not be lowered, that no advantage 
should be taken of the abnormal and unprecedented conditions 
prevailing to estaMish new standards which existed prior to 
our entrance in the war and which they were unable to change 
in normal times, and the giving to labor of representation in 
the new order of things which had been brought about to stiniu- 
late production, laid «a foundation which should have been bene- 
ficial in all our future dealings with this great problem. 

The President staied this very clearly at Buffalo in Noy 


i} 
i 


*bii- 


ber, 1917, when he said: 

The Government has declared its purpose to see to it that the condl- 
tions of labor sre not rendered more onerous by ilie war, but also we 
shall see to it that the instrumentalities by which the conditions of 
labor are improved are not blocked or checked. 

Nobody has a right to stop the processes of labor until all the meth- 


ods of conciliation and settlement have been exhausted. * * * 
The fundamental lesson of the whole situation is that we must not 
only take common counsel but that we must yield and ob common 


counsel, 


1 . 
aur- 


ncer- 


the faith 
attendant 


Let us determine whether organized inbor kepi 
ing the weary months of war and all its 
tainties. 

I contend that labor showed itself just as willing to forego 
temporary advantage as the employers were willing to forego 
temporary and abnormal profits. 

It will not answer to point to large increases received in 
wages by some classes of employees, in some instances working 
long hours and in dangerous and unhealthful surroundings. 

As well point to the income-tax returns of a few manufaec- 
turers whose profits increased almost beyond belief, and who 
manned the front line of the chairs in Washington hotel lobbies 
during the war, as typifying the attitude and returns of all 
Inanufacturers, 

Generally speaking, labor was patriotic, was loyal, fought a 
eood fight for their country and its institutions. 

Probably one branch of industry in which opportunity was 
ereatest during the war was that of mining, and more than 
30,000 of the members of the mine workers’ organization were 
in the service of their country, to say nothing of the thousands 
of miners who were not members of organized labor. 

Much has been said about the high wages paid in the ship- 
vards, but little has been heard of the men who worked in the 
zero weather of 1917 and 1918, without shelter, with crowded 
and unhealthful lodging and boarding houses, of the necessity 
of maintaining a home elsewhere for their family, and who did 
their part in meeting the Nation’s need of ships and more ships, 

I could take the organized workers of America, trade by 
trade and calling by ealling, and show that, notwithstanding the 
increase in wages, they are to-day in a more uncertain and 
more critical economic condition than they were hefore our en- 
trance into the world struggle. 

And the employers also showed, in the majority of instances, 
their patriotism, their Americanism, their loyalty, and their 
willingness to submerge personal advantage and profit for the 
common cause. 

They served on boards of conciliation and arbitration. Their 
sons carried arms side by side with the sons of their employees, 
their plants were offered to the Government, they gave their 
own ripe experience without pay, and the Nation was aroused 
und militant, each vying with the other to contribute their ut- 
most to the early winning of the war. 

We had hoped that because the employer and employee had 
during the war a common interest, and many times a common 
sorrow, because of the added fact that their boys were fighting 
for their country ofttimes in the same company, and were thus 
able to serve one another, bringing the capitalist and the laborer 
in closer contact, that it would be a return to the days when em- 
ployee was no longer known by a number—a return to those days 
when they lived on the same street, their children going to the 
same school, and the employer knew his employees by name, and 
their interests were in common and were not subject to the ma- 
nipulations of a board of directors concerned only with the stock 
market. 

However, instead of this spirit of helpful cooperation which 
we had hoped for, we find large numbers of workers advocating 
Government ownership of public utilities, and in some instances 
all the machinery of production; and, on the other hand, we find 
the employer in many instances proclaiming the divine right of 
property, and that he has an inalienable and vested right to run 
his mvn business in his own way and without taking into consid- 
eration the needs or conditions under which his employees jive. 

Each day since the armistice was signed they have drawn 
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Was closed forever, notwithstanding that both are dependent and 
interdependent upon the other, and that the markets of the world 
are open before them to a larger degree than ever before, with 
domestic competition almost climinated for a time at least from 
the source which has chiefly menaced our standards and shown 
itself to be a factor in American markets in former 

times; we find both capital and labor approaching our industrial 
problems as though the chief aim and purpose was not to start 
to increase and stimulate production in order to seize the oppor 
tunities ready and at our doors, but as though their chiet 
was to destroy the other. 

As one who has had practical experience, covering a period « 
many years, I want to submit briefly my views 4s to the duty o 
both labor and eapital at this time, a-subject which I feel 
will receive the most careful consideration at the confe 
now being held in the city of Washington. 

The need for patriotism and loyalty to the Government is 
creat now as it was during the war 

That he who casts aside all semblance of the spirit of sacrifice 
because of the signing of the armistice is untrue to those whe 
made the great sacrifice during the war; that if organized labor 
or any other organization or institution, attempts to force upor 
this country a system of governmental control, that day such 
organization ceases to be a cogent factor in our national life. 

If organized labor disregards its agreements and contracts 
which have been solemnly entered into by its representatives 
can not exist in our modern industrial life. 

Labor must purge itself of all radicals and extremists wh 
would tear down the present structure of government and st 
up 2 new order in its stead; and it must build upon the founda 
tion of a constructive and broad-minded policy, administered b 
honest and fair-dealing men whose Americanism is above r¢ 
proach and who will meet the problems confronting them on 
business basis and with modern ideas. 

Labor must continue to agitate, but for education and enligh 
enment, not for a soviet system founded upon the rule of force 

Labor must make loyalty to our institutions and our systen 
of government, with such changes are necessary le 
changing conditions, and these changes to be made by su 
means and manner as is provided by the laws of the land, a par 
of their teachings and tenets and one of their qualifications f 
membership. 

On the other hand, capital has no inherent nor vested right in 
labor; they are colaborers and copartners in the industria! 
struggle. 

It has been established through years of litigation and sae 
that labor has the right to organize just as capital has, an 
which right is exercised by almost every industry nnd profession 
in America. 

Labor has a 
employers. 

There should be no question about this after two and one-half 
years of war, in which the Government ltaid down the dut: 
arbitration to both employer and employee, and when an 
President of the United States, who had held very strong vi 
upon this subject when a judge on the bench, was willing 
give of his service to the Nation during the war in order to cor 
tribute to industrial peace. 

The day has passed when one man, sitting as the head of 
industrial corporation, can by the grace of a board of director 
say that they will not counsel and will not discuss with 11 


peaceful 


Supe 


re} 


as to 


right to a hearing and to counseling with 


employees the conditions under which they work and live 

I contend that during the critical times through wh 
country is now passing that he who deliberately precipit: 
an industrial conflict rather than counsel with the mei hi 


man his factories and furnaces is equally to blame with thos 


who preach a doctrine of industrial revolution and who hop 
bring about chaos, in the hope that thereby they will be e] 
io positions of power and responsibility. 

I hope, therefore, that out of the round-table conf 
called by the President and now meeting in Washington 
there will come an agreement hefween employer and em} 
which will make it possible for them to adjust such differences 
as may arise, having in mind that the advancement of the 


1 


try’s interests are paramount, and that by clevating the hum 
of our citizens we help to build up this Nation and enable it to 


Ly blesi 


continue its march down the highway of time, the envy of eve: 
other nation on the globe to-day. 

I trust also that this conference will consider and bring to the 
attention of the legislative bodies of State and Nation the ques 


tions of sanitation, of unhealthful and dangerous surroundings 
in shop, mill, and mine, which are of paramount importance to 


farther apart: cach day widens the gap which we had hoped | the country and its upbuilding. 
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I his connection it is iniel 











‘esting to note that many of oi) In Boston some days a: 


> are enacting laws which will protect the human resources 
0 1° Nation and build up our industries on a sound and 
hureane basi: 

it is to be regretted that-in my own State of Maryland the 
Democratic platform this year is absolutely silent on this great 
and grave question, and that the men attending their conven- 
tion evinced no intere in the problems of labor. The Re- 
publican Party in Mary into its platfo this year the 
following pledge: 

\Vv ledge t] Rep ifercement of all 

Lv ssed for the prot ‘ the industrial and 

ul resource f the S ishat in behalf of our 

1 women, to the end thai 1 obtain the fullest efficiency 
nd production consisten safety, and health. _ 

I; ving that sanitation a1 urroundings are essential to 
i ‘ lat nd 1} production can not be obtained 

! tary, unhealtht surroundings, we pledge our 

irty to the enactment ¢ legislation as is needed to 
, ILE 1 f life, heal and limb in shop, factory, 
ind ; we p “0 OUl to such amendment to the compensation 
Ww lp ie proper protection those injure he course of 
h mpl nt 

het who make this pledge ure men of respousibility and 
hon nd will aid in the enactownt of such legisiation as will 
provide for the enforcement of existing laws at the passage of 
ndditional legislation, 

The humanitarian spirit of this day insures the cooperation | 
of men in pablic life, and it i hoped that the industrial 
conference Will outline . pregrasi wpon which all broad-minded 
aml publie-spirited citizens can . cre hich will insure its en- 

‘tment into State and Federal liws. 

A nation is no better nor worse than the people who make wp 
its citizenship. This is a fundamental trath which has been 


ihe caldron of 
founded upon equal 


handed down to us through the years, aint out of 
this Great War should Hew 


rights and justice to all men. 


COTE 2 spirit, 


The Metropolitan Poliee Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


BURTON L. 


IPAHO, 


HON. FRENCH, 


al 
REPRESENTATIVES, 


IN rie House o1 


Vondanu, October 13, 19719, 


Mi. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, if lL were a member of any trade 
or craft Whose members were organized inte a union that looked 
io the betterment of their conditions, T would join the wnion, and 

| were ho union, I woukl proceed to organize one. IT am 


it there sa? 
With labor unions and I recognize that so long as 


in sympathy 
cupital may organize itself in industry, nen whose capital econ- 
sists of their strength and skill and proficiency in a given trade 
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the policemen of that city went on 
a strike and before another adequate police ferce could be in- 
stalled I believe that five lmman lives had paid for the folly 
of the strikers. The papers on the first day, following the strike 
reported that the loss of property by theft and destruction ag 





gregated $800,000, and I understand that property stelen sand 
destroyed the next day was greater still. 
Gentlemen, if we are to have orderly government, there can 


be no such thing as recegnizing the right to strike upen the 





part of the Army or the Navy, or the right to strike upen the 
part of the members of the police and fire departments, or, so 
ri (hat is concerned, upon the part of any employees of the 
Government, 

The other day we considered the bil! fixing a duty upon dye- 


stuffs. In the bill, as it was reported from the committee, it 
was provided that certain powers touching importation sheuld 
be delegaied to a group of men representing the manufacturers 
of dyestuffs in the United States. I was ane of the Members 
Who oppesed that provision in the bill. I did so for two rea 


sons: First, I believed that if was unconstitutional in thai we 


i could not delegate legislative authority; and, second, I did 
not believe the Government should delegate any of its authority 


to any creup of manufacturers, no watter he 
may be. 

This last would be wrong for two reasons: First, it would be 
difficult for men having persen:al interest to be fair to themselves 
and to the public, no matter how much they might want to be: 
and, second, no matier how fair they might be. the public would 
never accept their conduct as being in good faith, We struck 
from the bill the provision and instead of a group ef persons 
interested in the dye business we substituted the Tariff Conmunis 
sion-—a Government institution. I believe we did right. 

To-day we are face to face with another proposition: Shall 
the inembers of the poiice organization have the right to strike 
against their Government or be affiliated with any organization 
apart from the Goverrment, exercising the right to strike in 
civil industry? There can be but one answer. Such a course 
can not be tolerated for one moment. 

First, it is inconceivable in an orderly 
employees shoukl place themselves above 
ing on their own account or by engag 
of any outside group. 

Second, admitting that they would never strike, membership 
in such organization would be wrong, because, first : 

It would be difficult for the members of the force to do their 
duty when their associates from trade crafts were involved in 
a strike; and, second: 

Even if the members of the police force did their duty fear- 
lessly and absolutely, the public would never be convinced of 
the fact, and with two bad results——private individuals would 
endeavor to take the enfercement of the law into their own 
hands, and lawless elements would go the limit of their daring, 
both feeling that the police force had broken down. 

Now, let us notice the language of section 2. It is provided 
that no member of the police force of the District of Columbia 
shall become a member of any organization or of any organizi- 
tion affiliated with another crganization which holds, cl 
exercises the right to demand of a 


w high-minded they 


government Ulat any 
government by strik- 
ing in a strike at the behesi{ 





iu: og 


of its members obedience 


’ 
ny 


} to an order to strike. 


must have the same right of organizing themselves. 

It is for the most part through definite lab organizations 
that the intolerable conditions of 50 and 75 yveuars ago that sui 
rounded labor have been eliminated largely, and that the condi- 
tions that surround labor to-day have been aitained 

So much for that. 

The bill that we are considering provide id he ¢om 
pensation of the members of the poli fol TV ii non 
a bett v basis than has existed heretofore Tam it ave L it 

T bill, in section provides thi: o member of the police 
fo hall be or become a member of an iti or any 
ors ration affiliated with another organization that holds, 
Ch is, Or EXE reises the right to trike Yam in favor of that 
=¢ on of the bill. 

There is absolutely no analo { hn the members of the | 
poli force or the members of a } nd a trade | 
or Pp There is absolut vty nothing to coi ! or to urbi- 
trate between the employees ¢ the Federal Go inent or ihe 
St: nr gt municipality and tl organization to which they 
hi: sworn allegiance and are responsible te. IT have no more 
respect for the members of a police organization or fire depart- 
nie ho would go on a strike than IT have for the soldiers of 
ou ry who before the enen uld £0 on ; strike, and 
1 he ol uch ore: nizat Ons nin not themselve see it in 
this ligh ihen it becomes to tl» xTten ha Congress has 
jurisdiction its duty to provide by Inw th men who entertain 


enmeh or 


such notions as the right of poli members of the fire 
department to strike shall not be members of an organization 
ihat exercises or claims to exercise a right to strike. 


This paragraph is not aimed ut any organization or at sian 
‘coup. It comprehends any and all groups that might hold to 
the right to strike. Vhere are some who have said that ihe 


} 
i 


parent organization might deny that it has the right to demand 
that its membership sti ihat if it did there would be 
nothing to prevent the District police force from being members 


Ie snd 
in®, aid 


of a union that would be members of this parent organization, 
albeit thai other units afiiliated with the parent organization 


Gentlemen, 
\iion of the language as I 
The first words of 


might have the right to strike in their own power. 
this can not be, and no fair interpre 
sec it would permit of that construction. 


the paragraph say that no member ihe pelice foree shall be 
or become a member of any organization which holds or exer 


cises the right to demand of any of its 
an order to strike. Then under that 
could not strike or could no 
right to strike. 
ber of t] 


membership obedience to 
language any police union 
hold to the theory that it had the 
But the following language says that no mem 
e nolice force shall become a momber of an organize 











tion that is affiliated with another organization which hold: 
claiins, or exercises the ri¢ht to strike. Now, that laneuage is 


all embracing. It means thai the police union of the city of 
Washington could not be affiliated with any other organization 
that itself holds, claims, or exercises the right to demand that 
its members strike or that itself has among its units any organi- 
zation that holds, claims, or exercises the right to demand of its 
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membership obedience to an order to strike. All such units are 
affiliated and must be so regarded. 

There is no other reasonable construction to this language, 
and for that reason amendments that have been proposed shoulil 
be voted down and the language of the bill should be incor- 
porated into law. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. EDWIN B. BROOKS, 
OF ILLIN NOIS, 


In roe Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Monday, October 6, 1919. 


Mr. BROOKS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, under the Constitu- 
tion the President, in time of peace or war, is the head of all the 
departments of the Government, including the departments of 
the War and Navy, in that executive departments are subject 
to the President, who is onerating now with Army and naval 
forces in Kurope. It is generally understood in foreign countries 
that we have been permitted by our Executive to administer 
affairs in Armenia and protect that country against the Turk. 
rhe Secretary of War has, according to press reports, estimated 
that it will require 150,000 American troops to protect Armenia. 
Senator New, about the middle of September, in the Senate stated 
that the Military Committee had knowledge at that time that 
two regiments were being recruited for foreign service. He did 
not know where. I have a letter from Thomas Rinaker, of Car- 
linville, saying that Lieut. Steward was there on a visit, just 
before leaving with his company as part of two regiments ordered 
to Silesia, leaving early in October. Silesia is referred to in 
article 88, page 47, of the treaty. <A plebiscite is to be taken in 
that country. In plain English, this is a vote of the people. It is 
a part of the self-determination referred to by our President. It 
is provided in article 8S, both by the Polish and German Govern- 
inents, that they will not imterfere with this election, the purpose 
of which is to find whether the people want to belong to Poland 
or to Germany. It seems necessary to have two regiments of 
United States soldiers td preserve peace at the polls, or on the 
boundaries, or to hae handy some place, in case the Poles and 
the Germans do not get along amicably. I commend this to our 
Democratic brethren in the cotton belt, who are worked up every 
once in a while by the fear of having troops at the polls. 

The landing of naval forces on the Italian frontier dispute is 
another instance of interference. Just why we should be made 
the umpire between the new Slav State and Italy is difficult 
to understand. England and France are interested in the affair, 
but seem to wish us to settle all the troubles and let Europe have 
the benefits. We not only have loaned $10,000,000,000 to the 
Allies, donated hundreds of millions to Red Cross and other 
charitable work, appropriated $100,000,000 of foodstuffs dis- 
tributed by Mr. Hoover last summer, sent 2,000,000 to help de- 
feat the German, but we are to be the cat’s paw and umpire for 
ill the troubles between the several European and Asiatic coun- 
tries. We will be about as popular as a baseball umpire with the 
losing side when the game is over. These quarrels are made in 
Europe. They ought to be settled in Europe. There is no good 
reason why the young men of our country should be drafted into 
the broils of the Old World. 

It will not be long until China will rebel against the Shantung 
outrage. Japan is now conducting herself there as if she in- 
tended to stay until the crack of doom. She is building heavy 
fortifications, strengthening every military point, exercising gov- 
ernmental power, policing and ruling the country. When China 


rises against foreign aggression our young men will again be 
drafted to fight with Japan against the Chinese Republic, to war 


under the colors of an absolute despotism. The Mikado is sup- 
posed to be descended directly from the Japanese gods. His per- 
son and family are sacred, and his word is to be obeyed as a 
decree from Jehovah. This will help make the world safe for 
democracy when we fight under Japanese colors to hold the 
plunder we are asked to give her under the German treaty. 

Others of our soldiers are in Siberia guarding box cars, pro- 
tecting its railroads, and doing police service. How long this 
will continue depends upon the supreme council sitting at Paris, 
which in turn means as long as England and Japan order it done. 
This is the first tangible result of the operation of the league 
of nations. If it burns this way in the green wood, what will 
it do when it is dry and the fire well started? 

When our soldiers, sailors, and marines were called into the 
service it was understood and proclaimed far and near that 
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they should be permitted to return to their homes and private 
affairs promptly upon the conclusion of war. The armistice 
was signed on the 11th day of last November Nevertheless, 





on the 24th of last September the armed forces of the United 
States were landed on the Dalmatian coast against a friendly 
nation, without any authority whatever from the Congress of 
the United States to wage war against Italy. Our soldiers have 
been used in Siberia and elsewhere in Russia without any 
i constitutional warrant, making war upon the people of a nation 
with which we have not been at war. 

Let it be distinctly remembered that the Congress of the 
| United States, the sole constitutional authority to declare war, 


| has declared war only against the German Imperial Govern- 
ment and the dual monarchy Austria-Hungary. With ever) 
other nation on the face of the earth we have remained at peace, 
so far as a legal declaration of war is concerned. Without re- 
gard, however, to the explicit’ terms the National Constitu 
tion, the armed forces of the United States have been repeated] 
used to wage war against the people of friendly nations. It 
is also proposed that we should enter into an agreement by) 
means of which we would join Britain, France, Italy, and other 
countries in preserving the territorial integrity and political 
independence of the remaining Germany of the earth—Japan 
in her hostile action toward the dismemberment of the territory 
of China, a friendly nation which we induced to go into the war 
on the side of the Allies. We are urged to pledge the lives of 
our best young men and pour out our billions of treasure to up 
hold Japan in that wicked course. 

Are we to be involved in war with Italy, in 


of 


of 


war with Russia, 


in war with the Balkan States without any declaration by thi 
Congress of the United States? How much further will such 
actions go to engulf the people of this Nation in still grenter 


sacrifice of the lives of its young men and its treasure? 

Without absolute proof, ocular proof, if you please, that such 
things have been done, how can we believe that the Secretary 
of War and the Secretary of the Navy and the President of the 


United States would commit such acts without full authority 
to do so? 
To what limit may such entanglements go in a quarrel with 


all the nations of the world? [f these examples point the was 
and reveal to us what we are expected to do, no shifting re 
sponsibility can deny the ocular proof that stands before us 
now as to the tremendous danger of the heur. We are told in 
one moment that the league of nations will preserve peace, while 
the very people who have drawn the league of nations are crowd 
ing us toward the verge of war. What would be our inheritance 
in that organization if such leadership is to represent us in the 


e 
ol 


league of nations? Are we to be involved in war wiihout our 
national consent through constitutional channels? If so, how 


far are we from the pitfalls of anarchy and Bolshevism now‘ 
We look toward the future with bated breath, and with intense 
anxiety we ask the question, What next? 


EXTENSION OF 


HON. WILLIS 


REMARKS 


J. WTULINGS 


OP PENNSYLVANIA, 
In rue House or Representatives. 
Vonday, October 13, 1919. 

Mr. HULINGS. Mr. Speaker, I have but a few werds 10 
Say concerning this bill. 

I have always believed in the labor uniens and collective 
bargaining and the right of men to quit employment for aw 
reason sufficient to them. 

This right is incontestable, and alongside of one tans righ 
to strike is the other man’s right to work if he chooses 

Every man’s brain and his brawn ure his own, and no 
has any right by threats, intimidation, and violence to inte: 
with him in the lawful exercise of his powers. 

But, Mr. Speaker, there are some eccupations and emplos 
ments that in the very nature of the case require a surrende 
of the right to strike by the man who undertakes such empioy 


ight to strike, 


ment. The soldier obviously surrenders his r 
and it is unnecessary to cite other examples. 


The policeman, pertinently described by the gentleman from 


Illinois as “a civil soldier,” is an officer of the law; he is 1! 

arm of the government by which he is employed. In times of 
disturbance or riot his duty is to enforce the law. Ali his 
personal sympathies must be suppressed; but without fear or 


favor he must enforce the law, with allegiance to or sympathy 
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for no other power or organization than the government whose 
public servant he is. 

His natural right to strike, like the soldier's, is surrendered 
to — the peace and security and welfare of the public. 

















Clearly, then, the policeman should not have the right to 
6 ae 
And for the very same reasons he should not ally himself with 





of its right to strike 
eyen though he him- 


any organization which in the exercise 
would be likely to command his sympathy, 



















was invited to make an address upon that occasion. 

Tt asked consent yesterday to extend my remarks in order to 
print that address in the Recorp, my purpose being to have it 
put in pamphlet form for use in this campaign in Mississippi. 

The address follows: 





















ADDI DELIVERED BY BENJAMIN G. HUMPHREYS ar THE Y. M,C. A. j 
Linkrry Hour, WASHINGTON, D. C., ON THE OCCASION OF TITLE MEMORIAL | 
SEuVICES TELD IN Honor or true LAtre Treoporr ROOSEVELT JANU- 

12, 1019. 
Ladies and gentlemen, [ shall say nothing of ‘Theodore 

Roosevelt dead that T have not said of him living. He was one 





the world—one of the choice and 
spirits of his age. In common with his kind, which is 
too rare, he won and held not only the love his friends, 
but the ill will of his enemies, and he was provided abundantly 
with both. His friends loved him for what he was and some- 
times in spite of what he did. “ To erris human,” and they loved 


ihe foremost men of all 
master 


wll 






e 
Ol 



































him for his human qualities. His enemies disliked him not | 
alone for what he did, but sometimes for the mere manner of | 
his doing it. In my opinion he was the most forceful personality 


in all the earth during his stay upon if. and that foree was 
alwa vw force for righteousness 

He was a great writer. No man can read his “ Winning of | 
the West” without gaining a most wholesome regard for the | 
moral quality of the young author. He was a ranchman in the | 
days when the * wild and woolly west” was a turbulent fact. 
He lived and walked and had his daily being with the cow- | 
punchers—he shared their hard lives, ** busted” their bronechos, 


heard their ribald songs, and conquered their unfaltering friend- 
ship, sometimes with hard knuckles—and yet the “ Hunting 
Tales of a Ranchman,” written at the time, are neither stained 
by ulgar word nor tainted by coarse suggestion. The pro- 
prieties of this occasion will not permit me to relate some of the 


\ 


stories and tragie incidents of his life on the plains—stories | 
Which IT have from first hand—and yet, were they told, they | 
would all be set down to his credit. They were but the early | 
outcroppings, the strenuous—perhaps I may be permitted to say | 
the iumultuous-——-imanifestations of the spirit which possessed | 
him, that spirit which was the guiding star, the box and com- | 
pass of his virile and dynamic life: a thoroughgoing and never- | 
wavering detestation of evil practices. 

He was a great phrase maker. Somebody has said that he | 


Was a 
hot: 


phrase “taker.” Be that as it may, the material inquiry 
is Where did the phrase come from, but, rather: Where 
did it point? That alone gives the insight we seek. ‘“ Fight 
fair: hit the line hard,” was one of them, and even his eritics 
Will agree that he lived up at least to the last clause—whether 
the line was of cattle thieves or malefactors of great wealth. 

In his proclamation a few days ago President Wilson said: 

“As President, he awoke the Nation to the dangers of private 
control which lurked in our financial and industrial systems. | 
It was by thus arresting the attention and stimulating.the pur- | 





pose of the country that he opened the way for subsequent | 
necessary and beneficial reforms.” He was hitting the line | 





har 


then. 





CON 





| world, yet no man kept more steadfastly to the simple life. 


| primrose path himself. 


| of us who clung in vain to the shadow of peace. 


| citizens 
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“The way to parry is to hit,” he said, and according to the 
President's proclamation, which I have just quoted, it has been 
vouchsafed to few men to hit so effectively for political right- 
eousness. 

He quoted with approval the old adage, “ Speak gently and 
carry a big stick—you will go far.” After that he was cari- 
catured sometimes as the “scriptural lion,” going up and down 
the earth seeking whom he might devour; sometimes as the 
‘Rough Rider,” booted and spurred, threatening to annihilate 


self should not strike. | the earth. And yet he, alone, of all Americans was awarded 
Holding these views, I favor the bill as reported by the the Nobel peace prize as having actually done more than any 
cominittee, | other man in all the world to establish peace on this turbulent 
a earth. Nevertheless, we are told that he was pugnacious. But 
where and how did he manifest that quality? Fighting cattle 
Theodore Roosevelt. | thieves as a Montana ranchman, fighting vice and political cor- 
——— | ruption and evil mongers as police commissioner of New York, 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | fighting Spaniards on the battle fields of Cuba. 

es | Andrew Jackson said he would have peace if he had to fight for 
| it. Theodore Roosevelt among the first, I repeat, if indeed not 
HON. BENJAMIN G. HUMPHREYS | the most potent force for righteousness of his generation, shaped 
_ ; Be ate P > | his philosophy by that square. I do not believe that he fought 
OF HBISSleerr ri. merely from love of that turbulent enterprise, but rather be- 
In rur House or Representatives, | cause, as he viewed the particular situation which confronted 
him, it indicated to him that the world was out of joint. It 
Monday, October 13, 1919. | must be admitted, I confess, that there is little evidence that 
Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Speaker, a campaign is now on to | he shared Hamlet's regret that he was born to set it right. But 
raise a fund wherewith to build a memorial to the late Theo- | he did not win his spurs fighting windmills; his foes were not 
dore Roosevelt phantom men in buckram—they were live, pulsating, virile insti- 
ae after his death memorial services were held in his | tutions which denied the philosophy of the square deal and chal- 

honor by the Y. M. C. A. in the Liberty Hut in this city and I | lenged social justice to the ordeal 


He occupied the most exalted station that can be won in the 
He 
preached no rule of conduct which he was unwilling to adopt. 
He did not point others the straight and stony way and take the 
He ordered the Army officers to ride 90 
miles in three days and when the hue and ery against this order 
Was raised throughout the country he left the White House onc 


morning in the snow and rode 100 miles in one day. 


He urged our entrance into the World War from the day the 


| Lusitania was sunk and in his characteristic style berated those 


When war came 
he made but two requests of his Government—that he be sent 
as a soldier to the battle fields, and later, when his four sons 
had been commissioned, he asked the War Department to send 
them to the front. 

In what we thought was the very prime of life he was taken. 
Strong, robust, virile, strenuous—we could not bring ourselves 
to think of him in terms of physical feebleness—but he is gone, 
and the Young Men’s Christian Association does well upon this 
holy day to pay this tribute of respect to his memory, for “take 
him for all in all, we shall not look upon his like again.” Brave, 


| aggressive, pugnacious, if you will, he was none the less a sturdy 


illustration of Bayard Tayor’s verse, “The bravest are the 
tenderest,’ for despite his strenuous and aggressive person- 
ality 

llis life was gentic, and the elements 


So mix’d in him that Nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, “ This was a man!” 


To Recognize the Beauty of Zion Canyon, 


REMARKS 


KVANS, 


EXTENSION OF 
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HON. CHARLES R. 


OF NEVADA, 
In tne Houser or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tuesday, October 7, 1919. 


Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Speaker, we feel that now our 


| Government should proceed to preserve one of the unique show 


places of this favored land, entirely different from any exhibit 
which our Nation has placed in reserve to be enjoyed by gen- 
erations yet to come, who may be wiser, but no more loyal to 
dear old United States of America than this Congress, because 
upon both sides of this House is evidence from esteemed Mem- 


| bers that all legislation must measure up to our high standard, 


and ring true. Until recently this portion of rugged mountain, 
rock, and canyon, owing to no road, was denied to the tourist, 
but lately transportation is furnished by the most progressive 
of any country. The citizens of Utah, who have by 
hope, industry, and natural resources, restored to civili- 
2 storehouse of wealth, as a reward for unusual hazard 


faith, 
zation 








A 





and labor of pioneering, 
and contiguous to that 


nature has placed Within her boundaries 
magic and Permanently growing city of 
Salt Lake, With her railroad terminals, immense financial insti- 
tutions, and UDSUrpassed Climate, a natural park Which we 
desire to establish for more complete preservation 4S a na- 
tional institution. No present appropriation js desired, 
Embracing, as it does, 76,000 “acres, within Which are 
Sorges and 
in hues of red, brown, white, and black, in layer upon layer 
of variegated shades, Waterfalls, and ancient cliff dwellings, 
Causing visitors to proclaim it the sreatest of al] natural phe- 
homena, that its srandeur may be kept, we 
beautify] Spot to all America, There is nothing jn written 
thought nor spoken word fitting the beauty of colerings to these 
Cunyons, from the Sray of dawn, fading into rosy sunrise, pass- 
ing into dazzling midday to the lilae Shade of evening’s quick 
repose. That favored Spot comes as a senerous gift from true 
pioneers, who dared the elements, and even death, for what 
to them is truth, and description of the West Would be complete 
With a tribute of respect to those brave men who loved liberty 


Hore than life, 
Asneasiainttemsnaielis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
‘ YY ; roa 
CHARLES R. EVA NS, 
OF NEVaADa, 
In tne Hovsr or Represenrarives, 


HON. 


Thursday, October 16, 1919. 


Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Speaker, this measure excels in 
Opportunity for spread-eagte oratory, Education has the finest 
definition 6f «NY Word in our language. Whoever desires an edu 
Cation to the extent that he is Willing to Wait table or do 
honest Work to obtain it Will gain more value in education than 
a thousand Who do not seek. What right has this Government 
LO enforce education upon a cripple who during health resisted 
cducation ? This is an extension of “overnment by bureaus. 
Spectors, collectors, 

Nevada in droves, The stowth and influence of bureaus please 
the residents here, while the Nation &TOWS suspicious that too 
Inuch authority issues from Washington. Men sent here too 
often grow more interested in the city’s increased Population 
than in the Welfare of their Government. 
The District of Columbia Was provided to Serve the Nation. 
ada and many other States were furnishing relief even be- 
fore this legislation was Conceived, Relief for the 
Soldier must have your firs; consideration. 
(hat you use in charity { 
save, 


Self-reliance Won the war, Self-reliance Will win in 


ictertenciniiei 


Rehabilitation of Persons Disabled in Industry, 
EXTENSI¢ IN OF 
OF 
1. WI LLIA MRAM 
OF lowa : 
In tur House or Rerresenrariyys, 
1919. 


Mr. Speaker, this is 


‘ 
av 


he Treasury Which he Sve so much to 


peace, 


REMARKS 


TON. ¢ SEYER, 


Tuesday, October 14, 
Mr. RAMSEYER. 
rehabilitation of ps 
ing agriculture, trade, e& inmMerce, 
hortation, ang all mechanic arts. 
“CCOMmplish a most worthy Purpose 
] of persons who 
Ountry, 
This bill, 
leal of “PPosition in this 


a bill to 4ssist in the 


manufacturing, inining, trans- 
If enacted into law it will 
and will help 
Class have been heretofore heglected in this 
for some unaccountable reason, 
House. [It is unconstitutional, accord. 
MS to the contention of the opponents, Other 
“id the States financially in carrying out some worthy pur- 
bose has been enacted too frequently in the bast without being 
declared invalid by the courts, so that the issue of constitution- 
lity should not alarm the Proponents of the bill, Sutlice it to 
“ty that the opponents haye hot cited a Single precedent in sup- 
POLt of their contention, 


(ie 


many | 
Canyons of indescribable beauty, Colorings of rock | 


how dedicate this | 


TSONS disabled in industria] pursuits, includ- 


has “roused a great | 


legislation to | 


PPENDIX To THE CONGR 


| distinguished €X-Speaker [Mr. CLARK 
; On the ground of 


ee 


| Year $7504 00, 


/ 


“quandered for 
| 'ppropriag 


In- | 
and Severnmental appointees travel through | 


| became law, 


returned | 
It is not becoming 


| the Tre 


eee tate eemetee ee 


eee 


an unfortunate | 


| 
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Another objection to the bill is that it encroaches on the 
rights and duties of the States They say, “ This bill seeks to 


doe something that 
Without aid from 
States have 
be done ; 
this work 


done, but the States Should do it 
the National Government.” The faet is the 
hot undertaken this Work, a Work we alJ “sree should 
and by this bill we Propose that the States shall do 
With the encouragement and part aid from the Na- 


tional Government. We here propose to the States to do for 
unfortunate Persons on a Small seale What the National Goy- 
ernment has done for years on a large Scale, independently and 


also in cooperation With the States, to take care of and improve 
Cattle, cereals, forests, to kill insects, and to eradicate disease 
in both animal and Plant life. Then Why this opposition te 
rehabilitate human beings in industry? Are not unfortunate 
ind diseased human bei ‘SS entitled to as much consideration 
from this legislative bedy as unfortunate and diseased dumb 
animals? 

The chief argument against this bill comes from men like the 

1, who base their Opposition 
of “ economy,” I believe in ecohomy and have 
& Member of this House as faithfully and con- 
sistently ag “ny Member of Congress. It is high time this (on. 
ETeSS Were practicing nore economy, But it is Strange that the 
sreatest efforts by Members for “ economy ” uSUallyY come over 
Some small item of “Ppropriation—oyer a few thousand dollars, 
When the s i nillions or billions you do not hear 
SO much Opposition, 

This bil] is for persons disabled in industria] Pursuits, inelud- 
ing #zriculture, manufacturing, Mining, and so forth, and for the 
first year the “ppropriation can not exceed $500,000, the Second 
and thereafter hot to exceed $1,000,000 Per annum. 
And for this some gentlemen threaten to defeat the bill, because 
if passed it will bankrupt the Federa} Treasury, 

During the past four years I have seen Millions voted to be 
S0-Called river and harbor improvement, money 
ted to be squandered for no use to objects animate or 
inanimate. Some fentlemen who Oppose this bil} on the alleged 
Sround of “ econemy ” Swallowed the rivers and harbors propost- 
tions Without batting an eye, 

Last Winter entlemen of this House 
invalid contracts of the War 
it would drain the Federa 
Verily, verily, thesa gent 
lowing a camel. 

Last March a year ago we Passed the railroad-ceon 
suaranteed the income of the owners of railroad Stocks at a rate 
that was indefensible and Preposterous, Under that bill, which 
the per cent of net income to the Capital stock of 
railroads was Suaranteed for Many roads Over 10 per cent, for 
13 roads Over 27 per cent, and for 1 road as high as 647.22 per 
cent. This Same bil] appropriated $500,000,000 Out of moneys in 
‘aSsury for the purpose of j expenses of Federal 

stockhol« 


practiced it as 


voted to Validate certain 
Department. with full knowledge 
1 Treasury several billion dollars, 
lemen are straining ata gnat and swal- 


trol bil] and 


Paying the 
Coitrol and the compensation suaranteed to the 
This bil] has taken out of the Federal Treasury to date $1.250.- 
000,000, With the result we have had the highest freight and pas- 
Senger rates and the Poorest service under this law that we haye 
had at any time during the last 50 years. Yet When this bil} first 
passed the House there were only six Members Who had the cour: 
ise to vote Against it, 

Now, let me give our « economists ” some other figures to thii 
about. J hotice on the vote last Tuesday there were a 
of Members from asricultural districts who voted 
the enacting clause, Which, if carried, would have k 
Therefore, for their benefit, I call attention to the 
in the last Agricultura] 4ppropriation bill, J 
criticize those ‘ppropriations, because | 
tural district and have always enthusia 
bills and appropriations for the advancement and benefiy 
azZriculture. But I do SO to show them, if that be Possible, their 
inconsistency, in the name of economy, for Opposing a hil} under 
which the “ppropriations can Never exceed $1,000,000 per annu 
Which has to do with the restoration of disabled persons, and in 
the same Congress voting many Millions for the benefit of animal 
and plant life, 


‘TS. 


ik 
humber 
'O strike out 
illed the bill. 
appropriations 
do this no; 
represent an agricul- 
Sstically Supported all 


to 


of 


mn, 


Now, I refer to a few items of the last Agricultura] appro. 
priation bill, Here are some of the items: 
Weather Bureau ieee ounce iii $1, 880. 219 
Bureau of Anima] Industry ip. oe en pete = 5, 783, 231 
Under this is an item of $1,000,000 (0 eradicate the foot-nand- 
mouth disease : an item of $641,045 to fight hog cholera ; an item 
of $741,980 to eradicate Cattle tick. J] do not find fault , ith 


these items, They are there with NY approval. Sut I da Want 
to ask my friends who represent agricultura) districts, as I «io, 
Whether they are consistent in voting annually Millions for Cate 
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tle and hogs and refuse to authorize an appropriation not to ex- 
ceed $1,000,000 annually to help restore industrial cripples so 
they may become economically self-supporting and not left ob- 
jects of charity and almshouses. 


Te oay "7 


u of Plant Industry_-_- naan es ceaacaeean 9, 638 


rea aun Sane 
Morest Service... Sees eucances i ODE 
Bureau of Chemistry__.____-__- denice taht teaiabes tnt > -- i, 301, S71 
Bureau of Soils a i eee as et EE ee nl aid - 1, 371, 360 
oo Ae. lh U6 eee ee eee 742,170 
States Relation Service___—_- ; Sell Sail Ne .-. 4, 905, 820 
Bureau of Public Roads __ ~~~ Aiea —_ ana al 594, 320 
Bureau of Markets_........ . we wis Sunsdnceicceileesinii 2, 811, 365 


Last year, without opposition, we appropriated $1,000,000 on 
the same basis we do in this bill—that is, for every dollar paid 
to any State the State shall appropriate a like amount for the 
prevention, control, and treatment of venereal diseases. That 
was to aid persons who had contracted unmentionable diseases 
by their own misconduct and sins. The bill before us is to aid 
persons who, while serving in industries necessary for the main- 
tenance and good order of organized society, become injured, and 
in many eases, unless aided, will become a charge on society. 

i shall not appeal to your sympathy for the unfortunate in- 
dustrial cripples. I appeal to vour business sense, and ask you 
whether it is not good business to restore to industry those un- 
fortunates who have been “ knocked cut” of industry by acci- 
lents, for which in most instances they were in no wise re- 
sponsible. Every time you help a person to be self-supporting 
you add to the economic gain and good order of the community. 

Oh, yes, but you say we must save. That proposition I grant 
you. We will have plenty of opportunity to save. This Con- 
gress has aiready saved the taxpayers of this country nearly 
$1,090,000,000 by cutting down appropriation bills passed by this 
House during the closing days of the last Congress. And there 
will be many opportunities during this Congress to save tho 
taxpayers money. There are now before the Military Affairs 
Comunuittee of this Congress by the War Department, supported 
by the Seeretary of War, propositions for a Military Establish 
ment that will cost $1,000,000,000 annually. We can save halt 
that amount and still have the largest military defense in the 
vorid. If we only save $100,000,000 of that amount, we would 
have enough money to rehabilitate all the industrial cripples 
in the United States for the next 100 vears. 

Every year we rightly appropriate millions to save and pro- 
property. By passing this bill Co..gress will give recogni- 
tion to the importance and value of human life. Human life 
S more important than property. Property is only useful in 
so far as it contributes and ministers to human life and hap- 
piness. ‘This is one of the best bills that have been before Con- 
vress in many days, and I hope it will become a law. 
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The Saulsbury Law. 
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HON. CHARLES R 


NEVADA, 
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In tue Hovse or Representatives. 
Monday, October 13, 1919. 


Mr. EVANS of Nevada. Mr. Speaker, the Saulsbury law was 


conceived with good intent. There is a place paved with good 
intentions, where this law should go. It is a failure because it 
has failed to do the things for which it was intended. It was 

ssed as a war measure. The war is over. If it was not over, 
2 victorious American Army would now be in pursuit of a flee- 
ng foe. The war is over, because our soldiers have all been 
ilemobilized and discharged. Why are not the war workers 


emobilized? The Saulsbury law has not prevented, but pro- 
oted, profiteering, enabling in average cases for two persons 
nave 
ipying a portion of that house, 
persons at $100 per month, and in most cases their 
are war workers. Thus 40 per cent of your popula- 
tion lives without other visible means. Forty per cent are 
: lly profiteering from the remaining 60 percent. Repeal the 
Saulsbury law unconditionally. Washington, owing to its many 


ro ti e 


Lillis 


natural advantages of living and association, with its favorable 
tax regulations, should and would be the easiest city in which 
to live, instead of being the toughest, in America, and all owing 
io the Saulsbury law. 


building if given 


Money will seek investment here in 


a protected title, 
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| ence, and the so-called Christian nations appointed 
rented a house upon prewar basis at $80 per month, | 
and subrenting the remainder | 


| 
| 
| 











Your city’s future is dependent upon your citizens’ integri{ 
Prominent Washington men are patriotic and public spirited, 4 
are the leading men of other cities. They are as willing to j; 
vest in and beautify their chosen home city as any can } 
because they are American citizens. 

Laws proposed similar in purpose to the Saulsbury law wou] 
be regarded in other cities as an absurdity, impossible, eo, 
fiscatory. Some of your most progressive laws were fi;< 
adopted by Western States; your natural advantages her 
encourage building are offset by a question of ownership 
direction ; seeking to improve the Saulsbury intention is a wid 
step in the direction of bureaus, government by inspection 


| interference tending to minimize individual effort. 


New Congressmen at Washington are proud of the Natio) 
Capital with its broad and flowered avenues leading to {)})i, 
world center; with its parks, foliage, and artistie 
ture. The Member from Nevada favors to loyal citizen 
right of ownership to encourage the growth of Washinegto) 


arel 
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HON. WILLIAM E. 


OF ILLINOIS. 


MASQ 


\ 


In toe Hovsre or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Iriday, October 17, 1919. 


Mi. MASON. Mr. Speaker, in replying to the ill-co 
editorials written by gentlemen who are uninformed 
attempt to make light of my resolution making an appro) 
for a minister to the Republic of Ireland—some of them s 
that the proposition is unheard of and that it is unfricnd 
our allies in this war and that it is without precedent—-| 
io say that it is not unfriendly to our allies, but th: 
conformity with the terms of the peace suggested by LV 
Wilson, accepted by all of the world, including Greist B 
and is fully sustained by precedent. 

I am for the Republic of Ireland because it was pron 
her during the war. I am for the Republic of Ireland | 
it is the only way we can make peace in the world. | 
the Republic of Ireland because it is right. 

Upon the question of precedent I begin with the ait: 
four nations to form a league of peace—the Holy Allian 
tween Russia, Prussia, Austria, and Great Britain. It 
how history repeats itself. It also shows that Great B 
withdrew from it, for imperial and commercial reasoii 

At that time four monarchies, proposing to represci 
tian nations, solemly declared that in their political 
with every other government the precepis of justice, 
and peace ought to have “ direct influence upon the co 
princes.” They assembled at Laybach in the sprinz - 
and sent out the following message to all thei 
foreign courts: 

That useful and necessary changes in legislation and iv 
tration of States ought only to emanate from the free will 
gent and well-weighed conviction of those whom (od h 
responsible for power. All that deviates from this lin: 
leads to disorder, commotions, and evils far more insuffera! 
which they pretend to remedy. 

It will be noted that these four kings were apj\ 
to run the world, whereas under the present leacu 
peace they are confessedly self-appointed. 

I wish every man and woman in the United St 
the speech of Daniel Webster—how he stood by the p 
announced by Col. Roosevelt—or rather how Col. Roos 
by the position announced by Webster—that every nat 
be permitted to decide for itself whether its case i: 
one and whether they desire to submit to arbitrate 
selection of which they have no voice. 

At the time the Republic of Greece v 


init 


as strugelil 
to be impai I 


ne rit 


see to it that no territorial integrity was 
with their divine consent, these four charter 
league of nations to enforce peace, while they 
the people of Greece, yet so abhorred the doctrine 
ernment that they turned their backs upon the str 
public and permitted the Turk to commit the foules' 
brutal massacres of women and children ever recor 
history of the world. Wl 
Mr. Webster’s resolution in 1823 provided for a mu! ( 
agent from America to the Republic of Greece. They 
disorder and revolution. They had had no promise | 
United States approved by its associates that the little 


vn 


1 


¢ 
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f the earth should have self-determination. They had no sub- 
tantial army or navy; they had no President at that time and 
; lawmaking power organized as Ireland has now. Yet the 
solution of Webster and the conduct of the United States gave 
ich eneouragement—for that resolution was the first official 
<pression favorable to the independence of Greece, the first 
ficial utterance by any of the Governments of Christendom— 
it it awakened the conscience of the world, and after the 
sittle of Navarino a portion of Greece was liberated from the 
ivkish yoke. 
In 1819 Henry Clay being anxious that our Government should 
nize the independence of Buenos Aires, and the President 
* the United States being opposed to it, the former offered a 
resolution to make an appropriation to send a minister to 
suenos Aires, using practically the same language I have em- 
ployed in my resolution to send a minister to Ireland. Mr, Clay 


showed that there was a government under the united provinces | 


of Rio desla Plata. It was not as established or well organized 
he present organization of the republic of Ireland. He said: 


\re we not bound, then, upon our own principles to acknowledge this 
Are we to expect that kings will 
; the example of acknowledging the only Republic on earth excent | 


vy republic? If we do not, who will? 


* own? 


Mr. Clay then, upon the question as to whether the legislative | 


anch ‘was taking the power away from the executive branch 
he Government, stated as follows: 


On this subject he felt the greatest solicitation, for no man more than 
self respected the preservation of the independence of the several | 
partments of government in the constitutional orbits which were pre- | 
It was his favorite maxim that each, acting within its 
per sphere, should move with its constitutional independence and 
er its constitutional responsibility, without influence from any other. 
was perfeetly aware that the Constitution of the United States, and 
mitted the proposition in its broadest sense, confided to the Execu- | 
the reception and the deputation of ministers, but im relation te the 
r operation of Congress had concurrent will in the power of pro- 


ed to them, 


ng for the payment of their salaries, 
\nd further: 


instrument nowhere said or implied that the Bxecutive act of 
a minister to a foreign country should precede the legislative | 
And, in point of 
our statutery code was full of examples of legislative action, both 
ition to the deputation of agents abroad and to the subject matter 


ling 


which shall provide for the payment of his salary. 


eaties. 


‘erhaps the act of sending a minister abroad and the act providing 
the allowance of his salary ought to be simultaneous, but if in the 
of precedence there were more reason on the one side than on the 
he thought it was in favor of the priority of the legislative act as 
When a minister is sent abroad, although 
egislature may be disposed to think his mission useless, although if 
isly consulted, they would have said they would not consent to 
h a minister, the duty is delicate and painful to refuse to pay the | 
promised to him whom the Executive has even unnecessarily sent 


er depository of power. 


| 


Mr. Clay illustrated his ideas by the existing missions to the | 
He had no hesitation in saying that if we had not 
rs of the first grade there, and if the legislature were | 


x 


rlands, 


ked prior to sending them whether it would consent to pay 
vs of that grade, that he would not and he believed Con- 
would not consent to pay them. 

¢ urged that by avowing our willingness in a legislative act to 

nister not yet sent, and whom the President may think it im- 

» send abroad, we operate upon the President by all the force of 
retorted that when we are called upon to pay any minis- 

under similar circumstances we are operated on by all the 

the President’s opinion. ‘The true theory of our Government 
upposes that each of the two departments, acting on its 
ustitutional responsibility, will decide according to its best 

- under all the circumstances of the case. If we make the 

| »propriation, we act upon our constitutional responsibility 
t President afterwards will proceed upon his. And so if he | 
previous appointment we have a right, after a minister is 

id and we are called upon to pay him—and. we ought to de- 

yn the propriety of his mission—we may and ought to grant 

oid his salary. If this power of deliberation is conceded sub- 

to the deputation of the minister, it must exist prior to that 

W er we deliberate we deliberate under our constitutional re- 
ty. Pass the amendment he proposed and it would be passed | 

ti t responsibility. Then the President when he deliberated on 
ty of the mission would act under his constitutional re- 

re _ Bach branch of government moving in its proper sphers 
bei with as much freedom from the influence of the other as was 

se y attainable. 

‘ was great reason, Mr. Clay contended, from the peculiar char 
American Government in there being a perfect under 

etween the legislative and executive branches in relation to 
Wledgment of a new power. Everywhere else the power of 

war resided with the Executive. Here it was deposited with 

‘ ture. If, contrary to his opinion, there were even a risk that 
~ “csnowledgment of a new state might lead to war, it was advisable 

tne step should not be taken without @ previous knowledge of the 
m 7 war making branch. He was disposed to give to the President 
nfidence which he must derive from the equivocal expression 

. m1 ;, <pression, he knew, might be given in the form of an abstract 


1 declaratory of that will, but he preferred at this time pro- 
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posing an act of practical legislation. And if he had been so fortunate 
as to communicate to the committee in anything like that degree of 
strength in which he entertained them ! onviction that the ca of 
the patriots was just; that the character of the war as waged by Spain 
should induce us to wish them success; that we had a great interes 

} that success; that this interest as well as our neutral attitude rv 

|} us to acknowledge any established government in Spanish America; 

the united Provinces of the River Platte was such a government: 
we might safely acknowledge its independence, 

| gut I have another precedent, more forcible. Andrew Jack- 
son was President in 1836, 17 years after the Webster and Clay 


incident which I have mentioned. He refused to recognize the 
independence of the Republic of Texas, and he sent a me: 
to Congress giving his reasons and insisting that it 
business of the President and that Congress had nothing to do 
with it and had no right to interfere. He used this language: 
Prudence, therefore, seems to dictate that we should still stand aloof 
|} and maintain our present attitude, if not until Mexico itself, or » of 
the great foreign powers, shall recognize the independence of the new 
Government, at least until the lapse of time or the course of events 
shall have proved beyond cavil or dispute the ability of the people of 
| that country to maintain their separate sovereignty and to uphold the 
Government constituted by them. 


| Immediately thereafter the Senate passed a resolution recogy 
| 
| 


was the 


Y 
oO 





nizing the independence of the Republic of Texas. That reso- 
lution was passed by the Senate, and the House of Representa- 
tives immediately made an appropriation for a diplomatic a: 
from the United States to the 


ent 
| tepublie of Texas, using practi: 
| cally the same language that Clay and Webster had used, and 
| the same language which I had the pleasure of using in seeking 

recognition for Cuba, and substantially the same language as F 
| have employed for the recognition of the Republic of Ireland: 

If at any time before the President acted the question of the existence 

of the Republic of Texas had been raised, the Supreme Court would 
have recognized that Republic by reason of the action of Congress. (See 

6 Wheaton.) 

“ Old Hickory ” was moved to change his mind, and inside of 

10 weeks. one of his. last official acts was to send an American 

minister to the Republic of Texas and to receive a minister from 

the Republic of Texas to the Republic of the United States. So 
it is clear that I am not acting without precedent, and | am not 
acting without reasonable hope of success, for the House of 
Representatives a few weeks ago passed a resolution by an over- 
whelming two-thirds majority expressing the hope that the peac 
commission would favorably consider the aspirations of the 
Irish people. 

I think I have shown that the recognition of a new 
governmental function, requiring action by the Executive and 
both branches of Congress; that in the consideration of treaties 

the House of Representatives must be finally consuited. If this 
| branch of the Legislature disapproves of any treaty, we can de- 
| feat it by refusing appropriations. With that in mind, I have 
offered a resolution expressing the opinion of this House that 
| we should separate the treaty of peace between the United 
| States and Germany from the so-called league of nations, for 
| the reason that I believe that the immediate consummation of 
peace between the United States and her enemies is the para- 
mount issue, and that the league of nations, which is a treaty 
j 

| 

| 


state 1s a 


between the United States and our allies, and is not germane to, 
or any part of, the treaty of peace between the United States 
and her allies and Germany and her allies. 
If I were a McCutcheon I would draw the picture so plain 
that even the wayfaring man could understand it. I would draw 
| a picture of the President presenting to the Senate of the United 
States a treaty of peace between Germany und the United States, 
saying, “ Gentlemen, here is also a treaty between the United 
States, France, Japan, Great Britain, and Italy as to what our 
| children will do with them.” I would have the Senate say to 
| him, “ Mr. President, our boys are ‘ over there.” We want them 
to come home. You have 15,000 of our boys in Russia. ‘There 
are 4,000 women in Hlinois who have sons or husbands in Russia 
fighting to settle foreign political disputes and to help in the 
collection of the principal and interest on Russian bonds. The 
war-making power, sir, is in Congress. Congress. bas never 
declared war against Russia. We want our boys heme. They 
can not come home, apparently, until this treaty of peace is 
signed, and your proposition involves a thousand debatable ques- 
tions as to what our conduct will be with each other after we 
have peace with Germany. The Senate is divided. A long de- 
| bate on these questions means that you will hold our boys 
| Russia until anether winter and our boys in France and German: 
for years. We respect your opinion, sir, as to what we 
| do with Japan, Italy, and Great Britain, but you have no 
| to put a diplomatic rider on the treaty of peace.” I 


shoul l 





would 
have the President then say, “ You are willful and I am in power. 
You will either ratify the treaty I have made, which governs 
your conduct in the future, to please me, or I will keep 
next election.” I would 


thi 
LLIS 


then 


l state of war pending until .the 
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hia ihe Senate say, “ Under the Constitution, which is the 
supie law, we shall exercise our constitutional rights; we 

ill confirm the treaty of peace with Germany and immediately 
take up with you and with all the nations of the world any 


1 wish to submit which is to hasten the time when there 
universal peace. Mr. President, what have the thou- 
questions between China and Japan, Italy and Austria, 


treaty vo 
shal! be 


sands of 


between Great Britain and France, between the United States 
and Japan—what have all these conflicting questions to do with 
the treaty of peace with Germany? Why divert the minds of 
the people from the treaty of peace and make its ratification 
depend upon your having your own way, regardless of the 
wishes of the people of the United States as represented in the 
Senate? There are enough serious questions in the treaty of 
peace to eccupy the minds of the Members of the Senate and the 
people. Germany stole Shantung from China; Japan took i! 
uway in war from Germany. You now in this treaty of peace 
iransfer the stolen goods from China to Japan and add a lot more 


‘territory to it, taking it away from one of our friends, China, 
peaceful people. You take by force 40,000,000 from a Republic 
nd transfer them to the kaiser of the Far East—the Mikado of 


Japan. We would ratify the treaty of peace for the sake of | 
pea but you ask wus, sir, that when the ‘streak of yellow 
urns to red’ and the Chinaman demands back the territory 


at has been plundered and stolen from him, you ask us to 
unrantee that we will send American boys to Japan to defend 
the larceny and maintain the territorial integrity of Japan. It 
is bad enough to ratify this robbery of China, but it is another 
estion whether we shall guarantee that, in case China should 
strong enough to demand back her own, we are to furnish 


\merican blood to maintain the territorial integrity of Japan. 
You ask us, sir, before we make peace with Germany, that we 
cuarantee to furnish American blood and treasure to defend ail 
our associates, who are kings, including Great Britain, Italy, 
nd Japan, against a revolution where the people seek self- 
overnment. Oh, we know that you say that section 10 only 


rovides that we guarantee the territorial integrity against out- 
But that is not true. It is so stated in your 


ward aggression, 
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Oh, I know they say that Ireland seeking her independence 
is the same as the Southern States which rebelled against the 
Union. sut the States which sought to go out in rebellion 
had made a sacred covenant in the Constitution to make a 
perpetual union. From the adoption of the Constitution unti! 
1861 they had the protection of the American flag; their goy- 
ernments were supported by taxes levied uniformly over all our 
people. They made that solemn constitutional agreement yo! 
untarily. But Ireland, since the days the British yoke wa 
placed upon that little isle by force, has never ceased to resen 
it, and the English government in Ireland has always bee 
retained by coercion and fraud. 

But referring again to the league of nations and my desir 
to haye you help me to separate the 10,000 debatable questions 
from the treaty of peace, so that our boys can come home and 
these heavy taxes be stopped that are now levied upon our people 
If I had time I could point out to you a thousand questi 
where the American people will differ upon that 
nations. 

Do you believe that the United States in the supreme cou 
should have but one vote and England and her colonies 
Do you believe we should force any nation in the world to 


league 


mit questions that that nation believes are questions of 
ereignty or national honor? Are we to let the league or 
council decide for us when or where American troops 
fight? Are we to become a nurse for Turkey and assun 
responsibilities there? Are we to attempt to guard polyg 


by moral suasion, or shall we send some distinguished gent\ 
from the United States teach them the sacredness 
human family? Are we to let that council decide whet! 
case of a row between China and Japan which side 
take, if any? Must we attempt to transfer the war-ma 


to 


| power of the United States from the Congress of the | 


iterature, but it is false. By article 10 you bind the American 
eo to furnish men and money to defend their territorial in- 
egrity even against a ‘threatened’ invasion; or, if there is 
ny ‘danger’ of outside pressure—if the Republic of South 
\frica should attempt again to live—how easy it would be for ; 
this council, a majority controlled by Great Britain, to say that 
here is danger, and eall for help from France and the United 
State If England should begin the slaughter of those who are 
o-day leading in the Trish Republic, how easy it would be for | 


s court of the world, where England, Canada, Australia, New 
and South Africa have four-fifths of the votes, to de- 


ry 1 1 
Zealand 


| determination which he declared and which was «a 


lare that there is ‘ danger’; that Bulgaria or Turkey were going 

help Ireland, and therefore the United States must again 

nscript her youth and sail away to prevent a republican flag 

0 oating over the Emerald Isle.” 

I know the diplomacy of Great Britain; for a quarter of a 
entury I have studied it. She is always willing irbitrate 
f she has majority of the judges in advance. 

In 1897, when I first went to the Senate, I was pledged to 

what I supposed was an arbitration treaty by Hay 

I’ ef providing that in case of differences which ! 

(| even the Monroe doctrine Americ: should select 

lige, England one judge, and in case they disagreed upon 

man then King Oscar of Sweden should be the third 
d good man, but a monarch; and there were to be} 

to one republican to settle the differences between 
rehy and a republic. Wise diplomats! And we were 
ore with Pauncefote and British influence that we 

two votes of getting the Senate of the United 
s » put ourselves and all our sacred American ideals 
» a court of their choosing. I had had experience in poli- 

s in primary elections with two judges against me, and the 

ort by Great Britain was so cheap and so apparent that it | 

s been one of the pleasures of my life to know that I assisted 

1 the defeat of that treaty. 

You say I am prejudiced against Great Britair I am not. 
The English people are right, but the English Government is 
I y always wrong. When we were struggling to maintain 
our own country and save the Union and wipe out slavery the 
Kinelish Government did everything they could to help destroy | 
Union; but the English people were with us. Lincoln said | 

was the working people of Great Britain that saved us. 
H ed attention once to the fact that the weavers, who 
wer rving in England because their looms were empty for 
want of American cotton, assembled in mass meeting and 
declared that they would rather starve than to have their Goy- 
ernment assist in perpetuating human slavery. 


a 


States to the overlords of the world? Must we agree to ; 
these things before the President of the United States 
sent to a treaty of peace with Germany? 

There was under Washington, thank God, an America) 
It has been followed from the days of Washington down 
present time; that was, to keep out of foreign wars, but 
any assistance that we could by way of public inf 
sister Republic to establish itself. Are we to 
policy before the President will let us make terms of pe 
bring our boys back home? Oh, but my critic says of 


1 
$} ie 
abpal 


favored the league of nations. I did. I spoke for i 
House of Representatives. But it was before the 1 
moved the seat of government to Paris. 

I believe in his 14 points. I believe that the doctrine 


cept 
would mean peace. He came back with a basket upon 
which I supposed held the dove of peace. I opened t! 
and I saw comfortably sented within the King of Italy 


} commoner the Ning of England, and that prince of den 


Mikado of Japan. 
your 14 points. I 


The King of Italy said, “I do no 
want this and that which was agreed 


the secret treaty before America came into the w: 
that great lover of democracy, the Mikado, said, “I wa 
tory from our allies. I want to govern the people of 3! 
without their consent.” And the British lion sm 
softly purred and said, * Give me the colonies of So 


colonies haye colonies. And we are 


2 wet nurse for Turkey.” 


Let my 


sam } 


going to 





i have no feeling against my President. He is the P 
of m1 untry, and as such I would give my life to p! 
But I say it with all respect, has been everreache: 


field of diplomacy. He demanded diplomacy, 
American constituents are in absolute ignorance as to | 


open 


transpired over there. No two correspondents agree, 17 
and demands have not yet been submitted to the A 
people; and when he consented to break his first gr 
open covenants openly arrived at he put himself in 


of the shrewdest diplomats and onspirators of the worl 
Instead of making a treaty of peace he has 
tiations for endless war. Why should a Republic li 
into ¢ ement like the unholy alliance, that no 
in any ! » made without our consé 
is barred 
right of kings 


opel 
lL » 
Ke | 


or 
inas 


ernnient 
the birth of new Republi 
earth; and that the divine 
mikados is to be as fixed as the everlasting 
so that we furnish blood and 


territorial integrity of monarchies? 


solemn { 
Go should | 
on the f 

and empet 
hills? Why: 


' 9 roe f nNAint 
treasure to mal 


Why do you hate 


iorever 


should 





in India, South Africa, or China, or the Philippine Isl 
Ireland who wants self-government? Linccln said, “ Ni 
good enough to govern another without his eonsent.” W 
vou who denies this doctrine? I am an America 
generations -excuse the personal—and I would rather 








my back to the wall facing a firing squad, I would rather end 
my life at the end of a rope, than to have any other nation in 
the world appoint governors or make laws for my own United 


States. Why should I bate another human being who has the 
same love “i God, of country, and of home that I have? 

sut they say that this idea of an Irish Republic is a dream. 
That is what they said when our forefathers signed the Decla- 
ration of Independence. But it was a good dream, and it came 


true. That is what they said when they sneered at my reso- 
lution for the Cubans. gut it was a good dream, and it came 
true. There are good dreams and bad dreams. The Kaiser 


dreamed of world dominion. 
not come true, 
sell mothers from their children in New 
dreamed a dream, It was a good dream, 
Good dreams come from the better angels of 


Orleans, and he 
and it came true. 
our natures. 


It was a bad dream, and it did | 
A barefooted young man from Lllinois saw them 


For | 


700 years the Irish people, in the storm and stress of oppres- 
sion, have dreamed of liberty. It is a good cream, and as sure | 
is God reigns it shall come true. 

I did not at this time intend to reply to the criticisms and 
cheap flings made upon the Irish race, but late events in great 


legislative bodies seem to make it necessary. I am American of 
English blood far as I know. Hence not a drop of Irish 
blood is in my veins. My ancestors fought their English breth- 
ren in 1776 and 1812, but I bear no enmity toward the English 
people on that account. I was christened in the Church of 
England, and I hold no brief from any church, any race, or 
any country except the United States of America. As an Ameri- 
can I resent the insults which alleged statesmen heap upon the 
Irish race to magnify the superiority of the English, in order 
ta make it seem right that Great Britain should have six votes 
to our one in a court that may make peace or war for our 
country. Europe and not England is the mother of this coun- 
try. Under our flag is the “ melting pot” that makes us all 
\mericans, and any man who assails any race that makes so 
large a part of the United S his own 
country. 

Most of that race belong to a party and a church of neither of 
vhich any I a member. [ have lived and associated with them 


tates assails and belittles 


early half a century, and common honesty compels me to 
say no truer Americans live than those people. They fought 
with my brothers for the Union and beside my son on the 
western front. Not one of them ever tried to amend our laws 
with a bomb, and no Irishman was ever found marching under 


the red flag. 


To any honest student who wishes to know the truth as to 
the support given the United States by Ireland and have a 
knowledge of Irish affairs I recommend the reading of the ad- 


dresses before the Senate committee, August 30, 1919, by Jus- 
tice Cohalan, Frank P. Walsh, W. Bourke Cockran, Goy. Dunn, 
Gov. McDowell, and others. Read O’Brien’s “ Hidden Phase 
\merican History.” Read John Secanlon’s “ Why Ireland 


ol 


is 


Poor,’ and “The Irish Nationality,” by Green. Read “Ih 
lund,” by Katherine Hughes, “The Irish Issue,” by Dr. Ma- 


oney, and Francis Hoeket’s “ Ireland.” 
Insisting on the power of Congress to act in internati 
fairs, and in the same line of thought, I have introduced a resolu- 
on declaring that the United States is at peace 1 itl i orld. 
That resolution rests in the archives of the committee, and 
um met strongly with the proposition, not that 


hak Gi 


we do not cde 


immediate peace but with the statement that Congress s no 
power to declare peace. 

The Constitution of the United States provides that Congress 
has the sole power to declare war. I insist that the reasonable 

mstruction is that the power to declare war includes the power 
to declare peace, but if there is any doubt about it, then under 
the repeated decisions of the Supreme Court of the United State 
the Constitution must be construed in the light of those gr 


instruments of law which preceded it—the Declaratio Inde- 


pendence and the Articles of Confederation 
Mr. Justice Fuller, in McPherson v. Blacker (146 U. S., p. 27) 
decides this proposition and quotes from the s of C 


ederation and the Journal of the Constitutio c 

on. 

The following was furnished me through the kindness of Mi 
W. H. McClenon, of the legislative reference of the Lib of 
Congress ; 

“upret ( sions citing antecedent d 
tation of the Constitutior 

In Cohens r. Virginia (6 Wheat., 264, 416-421) the S I Court 

vr Marshall, Chief Justice) discussed the establish rts 

under the Articles of Confederation and the probabl itude of the 
framers of the Constitution as “ considerations to which irts | 
ways allowed great weight in the exposition of laws.” 

In Rhode Island v. Massachusetts (12 Pet., 657, 725) pe 
baldwin, justice) stated: “In the construction of the Ce tifution we 

ust look to the history of tl times and examine th tate of thing x- 
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isting when it was framed and adopted (12 Wheat 54: 6 Wh 
416; 4 Peters, 431, 432) to ascertain the old law, th« rief, at h 
remedy.” 

In McPherson v. Blacker (146 U. S., 1, 2728) the court (per il 
Chief Justice) stated that “‘ where there is ambiguity or doubt, or whe 
two views may well be entertained, contemporaneous and subsequen 
practical construction are entitled to th ate weigh d diseu a 
similar provisions in the Articles of Confedera i the J f 
the Constitutional Convention. 

In Pollock v. Farmers’ Loan & Trust ¢ (157 U. S., 429, 55 18) 
the court (per Fuller, Chief Justice) d d the } n 1 
to the adoption of the Constitution, the tick ( f ! ! 
the debates on the adoption of the Constitution as a ba le 
a doubtful constitutional question, 

In United States v. Wong Kim Ark (169 U. S 
stated that the Constitution must be const! ir 
tory of the law previously existing, but did t 
document in that connection. 

So that if there is any doubt, which I do not 
power of Congress to declare peace, th doub I "< r 
lieved by reading the Articles of Confederation 

IME CONSTITUTION HE Li 
sai ‘ 

Congres hall } power Ch Cong s vf I | 

declar States hall have e 
{ rmin ig on Pp ‘ nad 

This would seem to settle the question as to the power 0 
Congress to declare peace. I think we should act nov he 
last gun was fired by our enemy a year ago. A treaty h be 
negotiated without the advice of the Senate. It has been 
submitted and not yet consented to by the Senat T! ar 
in which our boys are dying was not declared by Congr A 
thousand questions involving the comfort and happiness of our 
people now demand our attention. Taxation is almost beyo 
endurance and must be worse before better. Thousands « 
our troops are abroad, adding to our burdens of taxation ar 
to the distress of our people. Thousands of ou th 
wives, and children are heartsick and praying for pe They 
are not so much interested in elections in Silesia « | 
roads of Siberia. They cry to “ Bring our boys ho! 


living and the dead.” We have | 


have the courage to answer their prayer. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OSCAR E. 


O! MINNESOT 


In tne Hovse or Representatives. 


at least five years, in m 


‘ 
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KELLEI 


Friday Octoher 17 1979 
On 1} H. R. 9782 » regula he 
he U1 d St 

Mr. KELLER Mr. Speaker, I am going 
because I think it is wise to curb immigration, especial] 
tain classes of immigrants I believe we should 14 
with those we do allow to come into the country. A 1 
be enacted providing that all immigral gree to m: 
cation for citizenship within a year after their entr: 
the country. It would then become our d to edu 
immigrants as to their duties under tha i 
them to become real, loyal American ¢ | 
establish such living nd workil l 
their welfare and provide t } lL «x 
and liberty which in ec the oO ¢ 4 ) 0 

We have course, many problems befor { 
crete move has been made to fo i e, 
reconstruction program we s rege y ne I 
after th irinistics $s sig l ! | 
to stabilize condit at he ] a 
bee! ker ith th end in \ 
made s tru 0 strike cy 
results have been negligil 

Tl high-cost-of li b2 ras 
every day, in my estimation, for it hi 
it is the “ high cost of existence 
months ago the President delivered 
question of reducing 
laws to be passed to enrh f nre ¢ 
source of al troubl T prof 
( tain « respoi rt 
| entire responsibility ca . { | to 
of property and putting t 
and the fact that millio me 
channels created a worl rt 
of life—especially food and p* 
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show that of the 


s« t no matter low much we save or how much we | 
re ‘ r |] luction, we will have this condition for seme | 
i have d the action of the Government in trying to curb 
the profitee! | I find that because of its efforts there has been 
it least temporary lull in the censtantly increasing prices. | 
However, an of forcing food out of cold storage might help | 
conditions somewhat for a few weeks, but a reaction is bound 
to occur next winter. The purpose of cold storage is to take | 
ou urplus in the oductive months and preserve it for the | 
lucti months, so that by forcing this stock onto the 
rket no eate a condition next winter, as I have pointed 
t in pi ks, that will be very bad, a condition which 
ed diy more serious than if we had left the food in 
cold storage l e a concrete facts that can not be denied. 
So that I the effort of the Government to reduce the hich 
‘ vil ot be successful until more radical steps are | 
take J t te te one instance to show why the cost of the 
necess of life is on the incline. The prices foreigners are 
paving fo mi ndities are considerably higher than what they 
ire here n other words, the buyers are bidding higher all the 
time for the products of this country. For example, a United 
States manufacturer had practically made a bargain to buy 
some leather at figure of 95 cents, and immediately a I'rench 
r Offered $1.15 per pound. Naturally the leather went to 
French buyer. This shows plainly the conditions we have 
) The American people are willing to sacrifice and save 
iurope may be fed and clothed, but this sacrifice is not 
» be the source of untold millions for the profiteer at the expense 
of both oun ‘» and those of war-torn Europe. The packers 
several months ago published editorials and also advertisements 
in the papers asking the people to eat more beef, and the only 


reason for that suggestion is to save fats, especially pork, to | 





De | 





sent across to foreign countries. Now, that is a fine idea, for us 
to save and eat foods which they do not eat across the water so 

iere Will be more fats, which they want; but the American peo 

are not going to do that so the packers and other profiteers 

id food handlers make millions, as has been the result in the 

S Che producers do not get these enormous profits for their | 
duc rhe men who deal in foodstuffs for foreign markets 
the agent for the foreign buyer are making these fertunes. 
To stantiate this statement, there appeared in the October 4 
edition of the Literary Digest an article stating the bankers 
W opposed to the plan of an embargo on all but our surplus. 
It is just that class of men who would be opposed to such a plan 
} 1 \ ffect their business. Now, I admit the plan 
of an embargo would place a hardship on a few people, but in my 
on it would stabilize the condition of unrest in this 
No matter what we do or what plan is suggested, some 
isiness man or interest will be hurt, but we must look to help 
majority of the people and the country as well. 

[I have a bill in the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Comme now to put an embargo on food for five years, and 

lso to fix the price, which must be done to protect the pre- 
luc n this country after an embargo is placed on exports. 

\ great deal of time and energy are being wasted in thinking 
t this big question will solve itself. I realize natural panics 

r ul lal conditions right themselves by their own accord, 

t atural conditions created by war do not, so that we 

ust take proper action to help the condition, and the only 

tion of the present crisis is an embargo. You muy say it is 
experil ; but all laws are experiments, regardless of 

hat laws I 

It is the duty of Congress to take up this matter immediately 

| establis he machinery to carry out this program, which 
ho been taken a year ago. ; 

t the bankers make in regard to the curbing 
of } to foreign countries is unsound, because we are 
2 our surplus; but we are going to curb them from 
making big profits, both on the American people and also on the 
i p The plan is to ship out all surplus food, not at 

end of the year, but continually, as we figure out what we 
can sell t reigi untries, 

There is at present a very acute sugar shortage throughout 
tl Col y nd it is anticipated that the price of this com- 
modity will increase 50 per cent toward the end of this year, 
when Gov nent control is relinguished. According to re- 

ible figures, our exports of sugar have increased fortyfold in 
the last f years, or during the period of the war. It is, there- 

re, very that an embargo on the export of sugar, ex- 
pt our surplus, is very essential; in fact, is absolutely neces- 
sary. In order to protect both the merchant and the public, 
it will be necessary to fix the price, guaranteeing the merchant 
a fair profit for his product and protecting the publie against 
the profiteer rixing the price without an embargo will only 
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serve to drive our supply into the foreign markets. 
have both, the embargo and ihe price fixing. 

What is true of sugar is also true of other foodstuffs, al- 
though possibly the situation is net quite as acute. Statisties 
total exports from this country in 1914 foodstuffs 
represented 17.3 per cent. This percentage steadily mounts up- 
ward, 1917 showing it to be 19.8 per cent; 1918, 26.5 per cent; 
and 1919, 36.6 per cent, while the imports of foodstuffs into this 
country for the same years were in the following proportions 


to our total imports: 1913, 22.4 per cent; 1914, 24.3 per cent; 


We must 








1918, 23.7 per cent; 1919, 25.5 per cent, showing them to have 
been rather stationary. The constantly increasing cost of food- 
stuffs and the growing shortage in the necessities of life is 


easily traceable to the increasing exports of our supplies to for- 
eign countries, and the enly remedy is an embargo. The old 
adage that “ charity begins at home” is growing more convine- 
ing every day. It is up to us to take care of our own wants 
first, then shipping our surplus to the foreign countries. 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 


TEXAS, 


‘ 
4 
4 


OF 
I~ roe House or REepresenrATIVES, 
Friday, October 17, 1919. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I would have voted fer this 
bill had it not been for the colloquy the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Sairu] and the gentieman from Ohio, 
the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Education 
[Mr. Frss], clearly demonstrating the fact that a poor cripple 
in destitute circumstances would receive no help or benefit 
whatever from this bill. For in his opening argument the gen- 
tleman from Ohio indicated that under the rules and regula- 
tions to be prescribed by the board a cripple would have to pay 
his own way in obtaining this trainir whereupon the gentle- 


between 


‘ 


ig, 


man from Michigan asked the following question—page 0656, 
column 2: 

Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Suppose ke did not have money enou to 
go to school? 

Mr. Fess. He would be unfortunate, that is all. 


Now, such a construction absolutely destroys and thwarts 
the announced purpose and intent ef the bill as stated in its 
preamble in lines 7 and 8, on page 1, wherein it states that 
the cripples for whom it is to provide rehabilitation are those— 
who are without sufficient means to provide for their 
tion and their return to civil employment. 


wn rehabilit: 


The crippled person with plenty of meney and property ‘ioes 
not need to be rehabilitated by his State or Gevernment, as he 
is able to rehabilitate himself. It is the poor cripple without 
means who most of all sadly needs this rehabilitation, yet in 
the Committee of the Whole the Carss amendment was adopted 
striking out the words— 


who are without sufficient means to provide for their own rehalulita- 
tion. 
So that a crippled millionaire could receive this training at 


public expense, while a poor cripple without means could not 
receive it, and only when I demanded a separate vote on this 
amendment in the House was it defeated. 

Under the rules of the House only one motion to recommit is 
admissible, and the ranking member of the committee is first 
recognized, and where the previous question is ordered no sub- 
stitute motion is allowable. 

In order to protect the rights and interests of the poor cripple 
without means, and to make this act applieable to any person 
whether engaged in work or not at the time of the accident, 


« 
« 





I prepared and offered the following motion to recommit: 

Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit this bill to the Committee on Pdu- 
cation, with instructions to report the same back to the House forthwith 
with the following amendment: 

‘‘On page 4, line 1, beginning with the word ‘ that,’ strike out alt of 
the balance of the paragraph and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“*The vocational rehabilitation provided for herein shall be given 


under the supervision and control of the State board, and all courses 
shall be available, under such rules and regulations _the Fed¢ ral 
board shall prescribe, to all persons who are citizens ol the I nited 
States and are financially unable to provide their own rehabilitation, 
disabled in their own or in industrial pursuits, including agriculture, 
trade, commerce, manufacturing, mining, transportation, all mechanic 
arts, and to civil employees of the United States disabled while in the 
performance of their duty: Provided, That persons who have received 
compensation for injuries and other disabled persons who are able to 
pay for same may be given rehabilitation training upon paying reason- 
able tuition therefor.’ ” 

You will note that in the above motion prepared by me it 18 
provided that in order to receive the benefit of this training 


as 





the injured must be a citizen of the United States. No 
such provision is in the bill itself.- It is generally rumored that 
at the earliest date possible there will be an attempt to unload 
Kuropean cripples upon the United States. Germany will seek 
in every way possible to send many of her cripples to the United 
States, and under the provisions of this bill they would be enti- 
tled to this training the same as an American citizen. Therefore 
the benefits of this bill should be limited to citizens of the United 
States. 

But under the rules of the House the gentleman from Florida 
{Mr. Sears], who outranks me on the committee, urged his privi- 
lege to be first recognized, qualifying under the rule, and imme- 
diately thereafter the chairman of the committee moved the 
previous question, preventing consideration of my motion as a 
substitute, and IT could not therefore get a vote of the House 
on same. 

If my motion to recommit had been adopted, I would 
supported this bill, but because of the defects in same set 
above I could not support the measure. 


person 


a 


have 
out 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HENRY I. EMER 
OUILO, 


OF 


HON, SON, 


Ix rue Housr or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Saturdau, October 18, 1919. 


Mr. EMERSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the rehabilitation bill that we have just passed has had a rocky 
road, and it is interesting to note how hard it get bills 
passed by this House. I am informed that of the 20,000 bills 
introduced at each term of Congress only about 200 ever become 
ailaw. Most of the people back home believe that every bill that 
is introduced by a Member sooner or later is voted upon by the 
House, but such is not the case. As Members of the House 
know, after a bill is introduced it is referred to a committee, 
and unless that committee reports the bill out that is the end 
of that bill. However, after the bill is reported out it then 
does not have easy sailing, as opposition to this bill shows. 
Most bills bear the name of the chairman of the committee 
Which they are referred, and it is very hard for a Member of 


is to 


to 


the House not the chairman of a committee to secure the pas- 
sage of a bill he may introduce. 
One thing that displeased me very much was the fact that 


during the debate on this bill certain leading Republican Mem- 
bers of this House said some very unpleasant things about each 
other. This, of course, was pleasing to the Democrats. Not 
long ago I was attacked by one of the leading Members of this 
House, but I did not mind that, for I am a rather new Member; 


but if the leaders on the Republican side in this House fight 
among themselves, what are we neophytes to do? 
I am very much interested in education and feel it is the duty 


of the National Government to encourage education every time 
we get a chance. We should not only educate the foreigner’s 
children, but we must take the foreigner as soon as he lands on 
our shores and begin to educate him. Some of these foreigners 
make some of our best citizens; they fill positions of responsi- 
bility and trust. But there are other foreigners who do not be- 
come Americanized so easily and who bring to our 
narchistie ideas of government. 

We welcome to our shores aliens who make citizens as 

sour own colleague, the Hon. JoHn G. Cooprr. He. came here 
from England, became a citizen of this country, and has worked 
his way from engineer to the position of being one of the lead- 
this House, and if the constitutional provisions did not 


chores their 


f£ood 


ers of 


prevent it I would suggest that the Republican Party next yea 
could choose no hetter man to be their candidate for Vice Presi- 
dent than our distinguished colleague, Hon. Jomn G. Cooper, 
rom my State. 

His progress shows what education and hard labor will 
even for a man born in a foreign land. 


I congratulate Mr. Fess that his bill has passed this House. 
He has been a hard worker in the cause of education all his life 
and he is entitled to the credit of putting this bill through this 
House. 

I trust that this bill will be followed by other bills of a like 

haracter, and that Congress may go on record in no uncertain 
terms in favor of education, especially for the toiling musses. 


as is done now in some parts of this country, but that education 
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Friday, October 17, 1919 
| On the bill (HL. R. 4438) to provide for the promotio: vocational 
| rehabilitation of persons disabled in industrial pursuits, including agri 
culture, trade, commerce, manufacturing, mining, transportation, and 


The dividing line between that which I the subj 
of Federal legislation and that hich is pro} { bie 
of State legislation is vague, broad, and wavering. Many of o 
past sins in the way of legislation have been due to the indefi- 
niteness of this line of demarcation Hiow may we determine 
and tix its direction and breadth so that Federal and Stat 

; ereignty may be mutually respected without overlapping it 
functior It is the same problem which nted 
cessors in tl past and perennially em} ‘TASSES U tl pre 

From out the haze of ¢ ibt ‘ ris 
judicial construction and past legisla ience t 
before us this beacon light to guide us, 1 t 
whenever the individual States ¢: I 
without financial help or Federal supe I 
islation is not necessary From this it fs s that ¢ 

uld n a pt ) ] ‘ 

beeause a State may need the help or ¢ u the help. N he 
should Congress arrogate to its [ 

the proposed measure is praisewort venefti Poli 

and heaith pro ection i V I ( nel 

what would be said if th Nati Gove! i 
through Congress to put the police, fire, and depa 

The working people of this country are just as much entitled | of the several States under Pederal supervision and ee 
to edueation as those more fortunate, and I want to see the | The people would rise up in arms acainst a propos ) te 
time when no child will have to pay for his ow schoolbooks, | 8 ibversive of the prin iples of > ir Government Yet this me 
i nro honeved | 1791 vated | , \ 
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will be the easiest thing to get in this ntry and will be 
within the reach of all. 

I believe in educating the alien as soon as 
he can not, after a certain amount of 
institutions, I would send him back home: and ey 
claimed exemption from mili 
alien should be started back at once 





VYoeational Rehabilitation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ANTHONY J. 


OF NI 


TON. GRIFF 


a 


ORK 


In roe Howvuse or REPRESENTATIVES, 





all the mechanic arts. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, this 
the merit of seeming to be plausible. Its expressed purpose is 
admirable. It purports to be for the benefit of those crippled 


measure has 


in industrial and other- pursuits. This is a worthy object 
which has my hearty and sincere sympathy and support I be- 
lieve that the Government should provide for the rehabilitat 

of those injured and crippled in civil occupation. I believe it 
be a proper function of government to conserve man pows 
increase the productivity and usefulness of every member 0 


society. That is as much the obligation and function of govern 


ment as is the education of our youth, the preservation of 
public health, and the protection of life and limb. 

But when we concede these functions to govern: 
keep in mind that we have not only a Federal Government, hold 
ing together the several States, but also State governments, 
county governments, and municipal governments. What may be 
proper for one class of government to legislate upon and control 


might be wholly improper for any of the other classes of gover! 
ment to assume to regulate. Thus, while we recognize th 
necessity of traffic rules upon the streets of our cities, we, never 
theless, stoutly maintain that such rules are exclusively withi: 
the jurisdiction of the governing body of the particular city or 
municipality. We would not think of 


asking the State legisla- 


ture to meddle with such matters, and if it were presumptuous 
enough to usurp the task there would immediately arise, and 
properly, too, a vigorous protest against such an invasion of th 
principle of home rule. 


So, also, there are questions upon which it is proper for th: 
State legislatures to act, but upon which it would be hight: 
improper for the National Congress to act, The bill 
in my deliberate opinion, ithin this category 
consider it an invasion of the prerogatives of our several State 
I am aware that its supporters claim that not in the m 
scribed category of legislation with which our National Congress 
should not meddle. 


befor 


us, comes W 


is 
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Smith-Sears 
education 
service is a precedeut for 
The Federal 
mile, hearty, and 
he defense of thei: 
Federal Government to restore them 
and usefulness. 
o enlarge the sphere of congressional 
rge and extend Federal activities. | 
m our Treasury further expendi- 
of the people further taxes. 
‘lened with departments, 
to be thinking o 
‘ase their number and expense. 
sufficient 
the wisdom of such a departure 


is wholly unneces- 


Not at all. 


‘ ripple d i 


bureaus, and 
getting rid 


no doubt 
workman’s 
make provi- 


legislation. 
the various States already 
of those injured in indust 
financial settlement. 
to enable 
nselves with limbs or otherwise rehabili- 
themselves i 


recompense 
those crippled 


settlement 


settlements 
is an amendment 
will correct 
nstitutions and facilities of the respec- 
extended 


o not need 
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Speaker, 
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is to authorize the United States Gov 
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Mr. Speaker, I like this bill as passed by the Senate much bet- 
ter than in its present condition here in the House. 

The Senate bill provides for the help and rehabilitation of all 
disabled persons. This has been changed by vote here so as to 
help only those crippled while actually at work on the farm or 
in the railroad shops and in certain other industries. 

L do not like this reduction. On yesterday I offered an amend- 
ment to help all cripples whose occupation is farming, working 
in shops, or in the other named industries, regardless of whether 
the cripple is injured while actually at work or at some other 
time. 

Why should a man who loses an arm while actually working 
at a machine shop get help, while a man who works just as much 
at the same shop but who loses an arm or leg while not work- 
ing in the shop but while he is rescuing a child from a burning 
building, goes without help? The question answers itself. I am 
sorry my amendment lost. I am glad my amendment came so 
near being accepted. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shows that if 
the friends of the amendment could have mustered nine more 
votes it would have passed. 


iven though this measure is now too limited, I am for it If 
we pass this measure in its present form a conference will be nec- 
essary between House conferees and Senate conferees, and I am 
very hopeful that the Senate conferees will get the position of 


the Senate accepted, or at least get the provision of my amend- 
inent agreed to. 
I like the bill, “ what there is of it,’ but there is not en 
of it. 
Let us pass the bill and help save the unfortunate cripple from 
the scrap heap of humanity. 
Let us not say of the unfortunate person who has lost an arm 
or a leg or is otherwise disabled : 
Rattle his bones over the stones! 
Ele’s only a pauper, whom nobody owns! 





Rehabilitation of Persons Disabled in Industry. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. C. ELLIS MOORE 


OF OUIO, 


In rue House or RepresEnTATIVES. 
Friday, October 17, 1919. 


Mr. MOORE ef Ohio. Mr. Speaker, a serious accident 
often a ealamity in the life of any individual, especially as i 
affeets the family and the ability ef a wage earner to make a 
living. We are told that there are to-day in the United States 
more than a quarter of a million men, more or less disabled 
while engaged in industrial pursuits, thus making it impossible 
for these persons to do the work heretofore followed by them. 
We could pause and speculate upen the sorrow in the home and 
also the loss to productive industry with se large a number of 
persons who are taken from productive channels in the jill, 
the mine, the factory, on the farm and in the various industrial 
pursuits throughout our prosperous country. Rather, let us 
turn our attention to rehabilitating them. 

I take it that everyone is interested in any propesition that 
contributes to the contentment, enjoyment, and productive pur- 
suits of our people. I feel that the proposed legislation is one 
of the very best measures that has been brought to the atten- 
tion of this Congress. It is humanitarian and yet at the sume 
time economic. If a great country, such as ours, can reach out 
its strong arm and assist a quarter of a million of our wage 
earners in rehabilitating themselves so that they will not need 
to depend upon public charity but may engage in some oiher 
useful industry for which they have been fitted it is a scheme for 
benevolent and useful legislation well worthy of the considera- 
tion of everyone charged with the public interest and welfare. 
I therefore commend the distinguished chairman of the Com- 

ittee on Education [Dr. Fess} and the other members of his 
committee for their good judgment in favorably reporting this 
bill and bringing it up for consideration. According to the pro- 
visions of this bill, the first year $500,000 will be availabie, the 
second year $750,000, and the third year, and each year there- 
after, $1,000,000, which sums shall be used to provide for the 
promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons who have been 
disabled in our various industrial pursuits. These sums are 
siven upen the condition that the different States in the Union 
shall contribute like sums in order that these individual persons 
who have been disabled in industrial pursuits may learn some 
trade or occupation that they can follow in their disabled condi- 
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tion, thus returning them to civil employment and a usetor | 
industry. Certainly this is a benevolent and wise measure that 
will bring to many families contentment and support and is 
very desirable in these times when our Government 
ing that all our people shall try and contribute the maximum | 
amount of production of all necessities of life. If we can pro- 
vide the means by which more than a quarter of a million per- 
sons can be trained for some useful employment we will have 
rendered & timely contribution to the individual’s happiness and | 
that of nis family and at the same time provide a means for 
a livelihood where charity might have been necessary. 

It has been urged, in the spirit of economy, that this legisla 
tion should not be enacted. I certainly concur in the opinion 
that we should practice economy and not spend the people’s 
money except where it is for the good of the public. It should 
be our ambition to curb public expenditure and so control it 
that for each dollar expended we would receive a dollar’s worth 
in return. It does seem to me, however, that this great Nation 
of ours would not want to place property rights before humani- 
tarian interests. This Nation wisely looks after the property 
of its people and expends millions of dollars each year in trying 
to conserve and develop the products of the farm by fighting 
pests and diseases that affect these products. Certainly no one 
should object if at the same time we show our interest in the 


| 
| 
} 


; nerve ft 
IS SUZZeSL- 


unfortunates and thus place the person at least on as high a 
plane of consideration as his property. 
This Congress enacted legislation, and very properly, appro- 


priating millions of dollars for rehabilitation of the soldiers 
who were injured in the service. There are more than a quarter 
of a million of our disabled soldiers, we are told by the War 
Department, and I am sure that an appreciative people will be 
glad to give millions more, if necessary, to provide our disabled 
soldier boys with proper training, such as they may choose, in 


order that they may return to civil life and be fitted for indus- 
trial pursuits 
Perhaps we have not stopped to think that we have more 


disabled persons in this country who have been injured in indus- 
trial pursuits than soldiers who were disabled in the great 
World War, but such is the case. Most of these men have been 
injured through no fault of their own, except that some accident 
has overtaken them. An interested Government will that 
these unfortunate persons are given sufficient opportunity for 
vocational training to enable them to return to some profitable, 
and satisfactory employment. 

T am convinced that this most excellent measure should receive 
the unanimous support of this House, for any reasonable legis- 
lation that will substitute joy for sorrow, industry for idleness, 
ability for disability, productiveness for lack of the same is 
both humanitarian and sound economically and should be under- 
taken by us as a step in the right direction to keep up the highest 
standard of efficiency among our people. 


see 


usett 
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Rehabilitation Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


JOHN 8S. BENHAM, 


INDIANA, 


HON. 


or 


House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


iS Ti buy. It would not be expected 01 Congress to pass a law that 
Thursday. October 16, 1919. the money that has been issued by the Treasury is no longe 
: fiat, and that we could not spend it in our country, and in ti 
Mr. BENHAM. Mr. Speaker, no Member of this House is | way reduce the per capita wealth of our Natio: Wh 
more profoundly impressed with the necessity of practicing the | it that we must do? We must strike at the control. and ho ' 
nest rigid economy in the expenditure of public moneys than | we to do that? 
myself. During the past two and one-half years we have been When this country was organized, it was g zo by 
the most reckless spendthrifts that the world has ever known. | English-speaking people who had come here because of the hat 
[ shall aim at all times to strive for public savingness, both in | ships of the Government under which they had lived is) ( 
the time I shall consume in the House and by my vote. When | the things that they complained of more than all othe 
[am convinced that my message is worth at the rate of $3,000 | fact that the land of the country was controll by peop 
per hour I shall try to make myself heard, and when I feel that | and they had to work for the price that th dg 
ppropriating one dollar out of the National Treasury we | and were more or less attached to the s re e ¢ 
can save two in the cost of the maintenance of almyshouses and! State in this Union in its organization provi t 
insane hospitals, I shall, I hope at all times, vote for that ap- | tion that we should no longer have entail es because 
propriation ; and believing now, as I do, that the enacting of this | did not intend that the h of Ame! S dl itrolle 
bill into law will open the door of hope to thousands of worthy But since that time we have found und the commers 
indigent cripples of our country, and that in many hundreds | activities of the American business man that it is not the lan 
of these cases they will not only again become self-reliant and | of the country that controls the pri rf necessities of lift 
self-supporting industrial workers, but will become as well} but it is the banking facilities, the commercial enterprises, t 
source of inspiration to their fellows. I shall support the bill. | gigantic organizations that control of rious things 





HON. CHAS. 


oO] NEW YORK 
Ix roe House or Rereresenvarives 
onday, August 18, 1919. 

The House had under consideration House resolution 217 
the Federal Trade Commission to inquire into the proposed i 
price of shoes, sugar, clothing, and coffee 

Mr. CALDWELL. Mr. Speaker, it occurs to me that the que 
tion of whether or not Congress should legislate at this time fi 


the purpose of giving the 


cost of living is one that is purely a question of economy. W* 
have been taught from the time we began to reason upon thé 
question of prices that prices were controlled by the law of 
supply and demand. We have been told that so many tim 


that we have come to beli 
a matter of fact 
ments of commercialism 
than the law of supply a 


as important as supply and demand, 


the other is the purchas 


what the supply is, if it is controlled then the small demand 
that there might be relatively is sufficient io get as high a price 
as the customer can pa) We are doing that we cant 
stimulate production. 

We can not do anything in a legislative way to increase t) 


supply more than we ha 


customer, our own American people, is created by reason of the 


fact that the gold of the 
he re 


iho 


ing to do business with a profit to us, that we have ir 
creased our merchant marine so that instead of paying out 
enormous freight rat ve did before, freight charges are 
coming into our own coffers, and in many ways we have be 
the richest Nation in the world. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentlem jel‘ 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN Will the gentleman explait 
have done as a Congress to increase production ? 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes; I ean tell a lot of things u 
have done as a Congress. One of the things we were mor 
terested in, so as the matter of the cost of living i 
cerned, so far as producti s concerned, was to get « ig 
bread to eat, and this Congress passed a law stimulating th 
farmers to sow the vhole country with wheat so that we mig] 
have food for our people and for the rest of the world. The 
farmers complied with our request and have operated under thi 
law that this Congress passed, and they ! e so 
with wheat and yet the price stays up 

Mr. REAVIS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentlema eld 

Mr. CALDWELL. Yes 

Mr. REAVIS. Will the gentleman tell us how it would 
late the production of wheat to fix the price of $2 wher g] 
across the line in Canada, where the price is not fixed, 
selling for $3.50? 

Mr. CALDWELL. I was not talking about what would happ 
now. I was taiking about what we did the The gentlem 
asked me what we had done to ! the production in tl 
country. Let me go on. We can not do anything to take tl 
money away from the American people so that they can me 


howeve 
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SPEECH 


POPE CALDWELL, 


Executive the power to reduce the hig 


eve it, and it has become axiomatic. \ 
r, there are under the present develop 
in America at two other element 
nd demand, and those elements are jus 
One of them is control and 
ing power of the customer. No matter 


least 


ve done. The purchasing power of th 


world is here, and all the world is com 



























































that go to make up the necessities of life—the money power of 
the countrys 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CALDWELL. In just a minute I will. Now, then, if that 
is so, Why not have this Congress get jn here and do for personal 
property what the men who organized this country did for real 
estate when they organized it? Why should not we say that 
you shall no longer have a continued control, that no longer 
shall there be a corporation that is handed down from clique to 
clique that will hoard its surplus earnings and expand so as to 
take in not only the enterprises they had started out in but all 
other kindred enterprises over which it might have any kind of 
control? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expire 

Mr. KING. IT ask unanimous consent that the gentleman have 
five minut 
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Americans. Billions upon billions of precious dollars | 
been expended that America might work out her own desti: 
should not now be niggardly in the consideration of th. 


reconstructive problems this Congress can not 













i\ 


former commissioner of the United States En 
Compensation Commission, made the following pert 
nent observation, which may well apply to this bill: 


pitiful things in my observation of American lif 
is the way in which we have wasted the young manhood of our country 
to salvage the results of our industries. For the last 
20 years it has been my work, in three large American cities, to hay 
with the problems of dependency, and therefore 
deal with the question and the problem of the victim of industry 

help him; and it is one of the most difficult problem 
that citizens or groups of citizens undertake to solve, and the principa 
have made no progress was because there was no 





| broad or comprehensive scheme developed by any municipality, count 


Mr. CALDWELI Will the gentleman yield me five minutes | 


more? T have been interrupted 

Mr. MONDELI I vield the gentleman five minutes more, 
and I trust the gentleman will discuss the matter before the 
House. 

Mr. CALDWELL. 1 yield to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. GALLAGHER. Does not the gentleman think if Congress 
would limit the amount of money that banks can loan to com- 
binations that corner foodstuffs that it would help some? 

Mr. CALDWELL. It might, and I think, further, that if 
Congress would provide that no corporation engaged in business 
controlling the necessities of life could engage in interstate 
commerce longer than a certain period of years so as to prevent 
1 continued control, and, as Mr. Kina says, let it die and admin- 
ister the estate, and provide a limitation on the surplus it could 
accumulate we would not be troubled with the high cost of living 
any more, and we would be protected from the kind of finan- 
ciering and control that we are now suffering from 

Now, in reference to this resolution, I have always felt and 
I feel now that an honest man does not mind being watched 
and a crook needs it. If this resolution could by any manner 
of means reach out and take in men, find them guilty of a crime, 
who have been extorting from the American public, then this 
resolution is a good one. But if it does not do that we expend 
a mere bagatelle, and I therefore am in favor of the resolution, 

Mr. EMERSON. The gentleman is also in favor of my amend- 
ment to include clothing and food? 


Mr. CALDWELL. Yes, sir. 


Rehabilitation of Persons Disabled in Industry. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES J. THOMPSON, 


In ror House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Saturday, October 18, 1919 
) j (ii. R £438) to provide for tt promotion of vocational re 
habilitation of persons disabled in industrial pursuits, including aegri- 
uiture trade ymmer , manufacturing, mining, transportation, and 
the mechani . 


Mr. THOMPSON, Mr. Speaker, this Congress is supposed 





o be a constructive and reconstructive body. The Sixty-fifth 
Congress took order This, the Sixty-sixth Congress, does not. 
Po-d I pleased to note the debate on this bill, There are 
two s s to every question, and I recognize and respect the 
able arguments of Members who, in their wisdom, oppose this 
rreat constructive measure which bears the name of my dis- 
nguished and able colleague, the Hon. Sion D. Fess, of the 
event { QOnio adistrict Qn some points I agree with the 
opponents of the bill, ve IT am moved to support it, the argeu- 
ents the opposition to the contrary notwithstanding This 
s a great Nation and broad ountry composed of empires 
thin empires My own great State of Ohio, which IT have 
privilege nd pleasure to represent in part, is said to be 
i ro how ! ealth, industry, and popul: ou ian the entire 
British Empire was in the days of Queen Elizabetl The fifth 
Ohio « et, which I represent, is as large, approximately, 
s the ned States of Delaware and Rhode Island. It 
ontains 1 » than 20,000 rich, fertile, productive farms, beau- 
tiful inland t s and cities, and very many prosperous and 
varied industri 
My people gave uch of what they possessed to contend 
suecessfully for the right to live as we all want to live, as 


National Government to deal with the problem 
a large class of dependent people who not onl; 


are dependent themselves but who affect their families and the 
of life that they h; \ 
number of floating, casual workers and the mendicants in the street 
a considerable percentage of them might be 
reeducated and trained and made 


. ‘ . " . © : 
1; they are increasing the ranks of that unknow 


productive units of so 


built up around the design and purpose t 

the States to uniformity snd ore broadly take ¢a 
the problems set forth in the foregoing. I live in a man 
facturing city and can realize, from observation, that throu 


i year, possibly by thousands, young, 


| bodied workingmen lose limbs, feet, toes, arms, fingers 


vocational 


They are thus disqualified, many of them, from fol! 
eecupation. Do they not, therefore, pr 
ortunity and a tremendous human appea! 
ehabilitation? The Fess bill considers the hu: 
{t provides for the promotion of vocational rel 


‘tation of persons disabled in industrial pursuits, including 


| sufficient 


commerce, manufacturing, mining, transp 


mechanic arts, of those who are wit 


to provide for their own rehabilitation 


| their return to civil employment. 


“Few people realize,” said John Mitchell, it 
the committee hearings on this bill, “the f 
injuries imposed by industry upon the working people. FE 
| year there are more than 2,000,000 industrial accidents, 
time, and more than 700,000 where inabil 
work extends through a period of at least four weeks. TT! 
are annually in industry more than 22,500 fatalities.” 
United States Surg. Gen. Rupert Blue has well said, “ H 
life and human efficiency are the two most precious thi! 
the total economic loss from industrial accident 
namely, Massachusetts, was estimated 
$15,000,000 per year. 
Dudley M. Holman, addressing a conference at Boston o 
social welfare, said that “ We are killing 
maiming more people in industry annually than were called 
the colors in the first three drafts.” “ Every worker,” sai 
asset whose value increases or decreas 
proportion to his productivity. He becomes a liability 
unable to work from any cause, whether 
or preventable trade disease. This unn 
waste is a large contributing factor in the incr 
Through our failure to grapple with | 
large army of producers become an army of « 
summers, and money 


servatively to be 


committee 


economic 


rendered 


increased 


(‘ongress, 


in his testtl 


rightful toll 


which should go into dividends and pro 


and salaries, is expended for these unf 


been tolerated too long. There is se 


t if we can meet the requirements thrown upon us by 
World War if we do not at once begin to stop this waste.” 
which in the first 30 days of its existe 


$1,500,000,000 in the passage of the cigh 


| appropriation bills which failed of passage in the Sixty-fift 


vided to ¢% 


recognize 


Congress, can well afford to pass this bill as an economic, co! 
structive, and splendid piece of legislation. The $500,000 pr 
rry this bill into operation is a mere bagatelle con 
pared to the millions that will be carried in the increase to ci\ 
d other war veterans by this Congress. Money is spent lil 
Agricultural Department to stamp out pes 
and appellations. Surely this Congress ca 
afford to legislate for the industrial millions of America at 
tremendous social and economical value to th 
Nation by investing money in the conservation of humanity 


human life, human health, and human happiness and content 


I shall support this bill, and congratulate its authors anil if 
champion, Dr. Fess, upon the tremendous good it will ine’ 
tably and ultimately accomplish throughout the Union, 








HON. 


letter from a major in the Army containing valu 
tion, as I vie it, in re d to war-risk insuran 
IN! TRY SCHOOL OF M 
CAMP BENNING, ¢ { 
Lion. ROSCOR ¢ McoCuLLocu, 
le of Representatives, Washington, D. ¢ 
DEAR Str: I have exan d the amendments you proj 
risk insurance act, and believe they will come nearer 
dition now confronting the bureau, Congress, and the soldi 
thing so far preposed, 
ty an examination of the history of the passage and 
: isk insurance act, and following through its vari 
in Iments trom an emergency act to protect our comme 


to uv casualty 


after a couple of year 

made that would be very 
The original act as 

merchant marine proposition 


merce and only covered ships and carg 
lives of the officers and sailors was rej 
1917, 
it was found that 
freight. 
1917, 


but 
that 
were a 

The 


in the 


we 
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me io extend 


is 
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li 


Infantry School of 
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my 


amended June 


least 
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Mr. Speaker 
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exp 


12, 
two years experiences 
of equal importance to the 
was further amended October 6, 
naval and military service of the United States and providing for 
The law has 


rience many 


beneficial 
approved September 2, 


intended to 








to incinde 


casualty, automatic, and term life insurance. 
thirteen 


ind attention As it has been so much improved by former amendment 
it is certainly to be hoped that it will further be very erially 
bettered by adopting the amendments which you propos 
the compensation proposed in the amendments to artic! 
most liberal and generous ever offered by any government wor! 
NM ely meets the expectations and desires of the American peopl 
‘| automatic insurance provided in srticle 4 is a generous and 
its provisions cover many cases of spec ial merit that could om) 
mi e reached well in any other way than as provide thi 
\rticle 4 contains the main insurance features of the n 
his law the bureau issued $39,635.000,000 insuranc: inort 





ve largest 
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prem 
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impossible 
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worthless in 


the premiums 
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say 
should 
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but nobody bel 
Bolshevism. it i 
to justif passage, Ih 


} Ty ] t 
nareds oO 








is under no obligatio 


ocational 


















| cost of living or to aid the cripples or to help put down Bolshi 
} vism. My judgment is that the greater part of the mon 
appropriated for these purposes is money thrown away. “he 
people of the country did their utmost last November to tak 
|} from this administration its power to waste money. I hay 
now been here long cnough to confirm my judgment, arriv 
at long ago, that there is no hope of reducing expenditures | 
merely calling attention to waste. It will have to be don 
the reduction of appropriations. Now is a good time to 
The Federal Government is going far afield when it und 

Lark to estal the precedent of taking care of tho 





are so unfortunate as to become crippled in industrial purs 


My State (West Virginia) now has in its treasury $6 








to be paid to those whom this bill is intended to protes 
this bill becomes a law, it ill be an ise for 
having workmen’s compensation laws to repeal o1 
it is manifestly unfair for the industri of my Ntate, al 
the industries of other States havi wo Cl compen 
laws, to be t or the purpos f tak e of th 
jured in the industrial pursuits of those States that hav 
issed such laws As I view it, this is a question tha 
States should deal with and ne the Federal Governmen 
m no advocate of State rights, but I am an advocate o 
States performing the duties they should perform a 
shifting those duties to the Federal Government 
Neither the } iness nor the education of the country 
illy conducted by boards, bureaus, administrato 


director generals here in the city of Washington. In practi 


very instance where such efforts have been made they 
ulied in confusion in the conduct of business and in 
he general public. Every time Congress passes a bill 
¢ appropriations for the creation of one of these unne 


bureaus or adds a dozen, a hundred, or a thousand unnec 

employees to the Government service it lends its encoura 
io these who depend upon the Government for their sup 
| not upen their individual efforts. It is time for the ¢ 
ess to say to the people of the country that they mu 
to the Government for their support. The War Ri 


surance Bureau now has 16,000 employees on the pay roll 


j Wi unre to believe the evidence that emanates fro! 
bureau only chaos prevails there. The trouble with tl 
try to-day is high taxation and lack of production. [1 
mtio can not ] reduced by unnecessary appropria 
roduction can not be increased by taking the people « j 
their ordinary pursuits and placing them on the Fed 
roll Why not Congress say to the people of the country 


we know what the trouble is, instead of trying to reme 
by the enactment of laws, the creation of bureaus, a1 
appropri ition of mone hat in no way can help the sit 


We will reach the time when we mu say so, and 


The head of one of these bureaus, Mr. Hoover, son 











ago made the prediction that there would be an abund 
foodstuffs, und therefore the cost of living would declil 
business people of the country knew at the time, and so 
ithe administration, if there would be no oversupp! 
and therefore no decline in the cost of living, Then 
(Giarfield, the head of th uel Administration, l 
people of the country that there would be an oversupply of 
and to stop buying coal at the high prices and that the « 
il would soon decline. He got the whole count! in 
by talkin i hat he ki nothin \ 
was ther ersupply of coi 
itel é ‘odiction and gave 





uel shortage thé 
\ few months ago the administrati 


idvice respecting the fuel situati 








ipon us, the country finds itself a hundred million tons 


the production of coal, with strikes everywhere and more 
threatened. The business peop!e of the country now beli 


only salvation from a coal shortage is a mild w 


even the national administration, with the abn 





ialism of the Chief Executive, can tell the cour \ 
ind of weather we are coing to have. The hes R 
road Administration recently went before a Senate 
and, in effect, advised the country that the coal pr c 


produce 40 per cent more coal than is necessary to run its b 
ness, and therefore he would only furnish cars in sufficient 1 
ber to supply the coal fer our own domestic use, It do 

to be rather a sad situation when the business interests 01 
country are held up by a car shortage that is under the contr 
of one man situated here in the city of Washington. I hope t 
day will soon come when the business and labor of the coul 
can be released from shackles and chains that bind them 
hands of communists, administrate: burenu mel | 


wre 
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know nothing, or but little, about the affairs they are trying (0 | 
conduct. 

This bill, if enacted into law, will add a little more to the | 
burdens, difficulties, and confusion of the country and further 
obstruct the Federal Board for Vocational Education its } 
efforts to properly administer the soldiers’ voc ational education 
law and thereby deprive the soldiers of the benefits of a law 
passed for their special benefit. 


in 
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Rehabilitation of Persons Disabled in Industry. 


KXTENSION OF REMARKS 





Y t > ’ = ‘ army ‘ » } EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ISRAEL M. FOSTER, | 
OF < Y r { >a c 
yee ae HON WILLIAM L. CARSS, 
In rue Hovse or Representatives, OF MINNESOTA 
Friday, October 17, 1919. IN tae Hovcse or Represenratives, 
FOSTER. Mr. Speaker, this is a most commendable bill, Thursday. October 16. 1919 
introduced and championed by my good friend and colleague, 
Mr. Fess of Ohio. It provides for the voeational rehabilitation Mr. CARSS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the Hous 
of persons disabled in industrial pursuits, which pursuits in- ' object in proposing to strike out the words on page 1. een Ta 
lude mining, agriculture, manufacturing, transportation, and 5. “ who are without sufficient means to provide for thei vii 
| the mechanic arts, who are without sufficient means to pro- | rehabilitation” is to call to the attention of the commit ine 
de for their own rehabilitation and for their return to civil | fact that a man or woman who has been injured or crippled it 
employment. It further contemplates that the Federal and | industry, but who may have by diligence and thrift accumu ot 
State governments shall jointly assume and carry forward | 4 little money, or who may belong to some organization tha : 
s humane work. Just as the soldiers’ rehabilitation act | provides disability funds, would not under this law in its ] : 
pplies to the promotion of vocational training for crippled sol- | ent form be able to participate in the benefits mat this }: 
diers so this bill extends vocational training to all persons | provides. [ am in favor of this bill. It is not a att 
rippled in the industries. Surely there can be no question ; Sympathy; it is purely measure in the interest of econo! 
bout the tenth Ohio congressional! district favoring the passage } I believe the passage of this law will tend to increase produ 
of such a measure. tion, Which is one of the greatest needs of the present tinw 
Comp'aint has been voiced by former Speaker Crark and | If we increase production we will be able to decrease the cos 
thers that this proposed rehabilitation is too costly. A hur-} of living, which is responsible for much of the industrial rr 
d calculation shows that for the first year it will cost the | of to-day. 
wople of the tenth Ohio congressional district but $900—that | If by this legislation we are enabled to take a producer ‘ 
eing one-half of 1 cent for each citizen residing in the district. | by reason of injury, has become a liability to society and, | 
In return for that investment all of those crippled in our mines, | rehabilitation, restore him or her to industry, thus transformi: 
ctories, or on our farms are to be cared for. Not one of} a liability into an asset, I believe it would be a judicious « 
ese classes embraced within the 180,000 loval Americans | penditure of the public funds to provide the necessary mi 
iding within our district but would willingly pay $900 rather | to bring about the desired result. Great progress has recen 
deprive the unfortunates of our district of this vocational been made in rehabilitating cripples Many cases that w 
iabilitation. A recent Congress appropriated $2,250,000 to | iormerly considered hopeless have, by improved methods, be 
mp out the foot-and-mouth disease among our cattle, and | restored to useful and gainful occupations, and in many case 
ther recent Congress appropriated $400,000 to remove oe cripples have been able to enter some new trade or professioi 
boll worm from the State of Texas. Some of the sam where they are now earning more than they were earning 
tlemen who favored these appropriations are now eaind the industry or trade in which they were engaged when the 
g on an appropriation of $500,000 to be used in con- | received their injury. I intend to vote for the passage of th 
tion with State appropriations for the rehabilitation of | bill! and hope that it will become a law I also hope that t} 
physical unfortunates and to restore them to civil employ- ' language on page 1, lines 7 and 8, will be stricken out, so tha 
The author of this bill assures us that there are an- | all the workers—not alone the destitute workers—may rece 
y at least 700,000 persons crippled to the extent of four | the benefits provided in the law. 
‘loss of time and 22.500 totally disabled. 
e tenth Ohio congressional district, famous for its mines, } eisins 
s, and factories, doubtless contributes her share of these | League of Nations. 
tunates. My colleague from Minnesota |Mr. Newton] | 
is us that our wounded battle casualties in the Ameriean | a acatainatien net ame . dae ain 
itionary Forces were 250,000, of which 100,000 are rated EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ere, while our industrial losses per year are 2,000,000 | 
ilties, of which 800,000 involve disabilities of one month's | t > LL’ NO , )) ’ 
and of this number 75,000 each year involve loss of | H 0 N B I N A M \ Ix ’ I O ( H 
1, leg, finger, or eyesight. As we pause long enough to | OF PENNSYLVANIA 
what these figures mean, this false cry of “ too costly ” | _ a 
s. In this connection I trust it will not be considered | Ix rue House or Representatives 
order to remind our Democratic brothers that the Re- | Thursday, Octo 
ajority during the present session made a saving | Laas ’ 7 
mately $1,500,000,000 on the appropriation bills which | Mr. FOCH' Mr. Speaker, wt cr the | 
sidered during the first seven weeks of this session, | extend my remarks in the Recorp I insert herewith the 
ppropriation bills failed of passage in the last Demo- | ing letter appearing in the Williamsport, | = - 
Congress, and the savings thereon during the first n | 21, 1919: 
of the present session averaged $30,000,000 for each } 
House of Representatives was in session during those ~ se che. smi = 7 tine tenant of aatiel 
en weeks, c 1 between ag ographi al «¢ on ! 
nts of this meritorious measure insist that it is destined for the betterment of ht ity. 21 
onal” and that it infringes their conception of “ State | ‘ ed nd comsider af w lea “ fa “Th nt 
I do not care to discuss it from either of these angles, 7 t tate. seems to the writer, would her t vent 
satisfied the citizens of the tenth Ohio congressional endency to aggrava a, owed th. Penn =. SS . 
will not be disturbed by either of those contentions. re - I “nS oS ies aie ¥ a atom ¥ rop an dipl 
pleasure for me to support this bill when I realize that ‘political union and declared a ishop. Mr. W 
urnish a maximum of protection and rehabilitation at © the union, came home with a ‘ , 
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a minimum of cost to thousands of loyal American citizens re 
siding in the tenth Ohio congressional district. For the benefit 
of those who are in doubt as to the exact field covered by this 
bill, I quote the statement of Mr. Fess relative thereto whicl 
Was made yesterday on the floor of the House and which was 
follows: 

I believe that it is the function of the Government 
and rebuild the poor fellow who has lost any limb, who s 
not only a wreck and a burden to himself, but a subject of charit 
the public and under a hopeless despair, so far as he 1 msel I 
cerned, a charge not only to bimself, but on the peopl It Ww 
provision to train him so that he can be self-supporting ‘and n 
of himself something where before he was mere! subiect 
And that is the purpose of this bill 
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power to abate the fearful extravagance of the administration 

and reduce appropriations wherever it can safely be done, the 

will not hesitate to make the necessary appropriations to do 

what becomes vital to the Nation’s interests. It will not refuse 

the call of humanity in order to heed the call of local 

interest secured by the pork-barrel method of appropriation. 
This Congress can well afford to reduce expenditures in doz 

of items induced by the war and which still persist in many a; 

cies, Nearly a year after the armistice we still find the 

machine, so far as the clerical force goes, running at full 

with its thousands of clerks ip one another’s way. If neces 

we can cut a half million off of the Navy’s $15,000,000 

‘ed there by the Senate. The demand for economy in 





fusal to rebuild the wrecked human body, and at the same 
allow millions to go to vari IS questionable projects, some 
Army, some for the Navy, some for rivers and harbors, som 
publie buildings and the like, is a false policy which can not 
t] lizht f this century. We have voted millions for « 
tion of pests in siock and farm prwiducts. Only thi 
voted $1,000,000 to care for tuberculosis in cattle Wi 


ge sums to eradicate the boll weevil, the pink worm, t! 





cholera. This charge was against the Federal Treasur 
requiring a dollur from the Stetes. The very men who are t 
haranguing the Congress against this work of human rehal 
tion, with perhaps two exceptions—the gentleman from M 
chusetts [Mr. Wats] and the gentleman from Tenness 
GakRETT]—were most solicitous on behalf of these app: 
tions. The gentleman who has taken more time on f} 
than any Member of the House, and who assaults it as 

is the one Republican on the Appropriations Committ 
came to the floor of the House to urge $100,000,000 to 


tick, and, at one time some years ago, $20,000,000 to 
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foreigner in Europe after the war was over. He had 
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foreign request, but he frets when the Government pri 
help the American cripple. These statesmen declare 
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economy, when we could save in numerous ways, wt 
policy of government, and destined to work havoc 
Natiop. These same Members but a year ago were di 
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resentations of the National Manufacturers’ Association, Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor, chambers of commerce, State compen- 
sation commissions, Federal Employees’ Commission, associa- 


tion for labor legislation, safety associations, departments of 


education until these men are discharged. Meanwhile. through 
its vocational advisers in the hospitals, the board has assured, 
or will assure, every man who is entitled to trainir that he 
will be taken in hand by our agents and looked after financial 


education, and other interests. Many Members of the present | if he so desires, as well as educationally, from the moment U 

Congress in written statements favored the inclusion, in- | he steps out of the hospital door. 

cluding some Members who now appear in opposition to this| “Another large proportion of the possible 50,000 loys needing 

measure. | eventually to be trained have tubercu osis, and it. Wwe d he 
I opposed including the industrial cripple in the soldiers’ bill, | murder to begin to train them while that diseuse is s in tl 

first, because it would produce delay which could not be toler- | active stage. They must have a long course o niteriut reat 

sted, as time was of the essence in this legislation; secondly, ment; but while they are convalescing the board is keey 


the soldier bill was entirely Federal, with which the State had | touch with them, and as fast as a tuberculosis case is pronounced 
othing to do. While the rehabilitation of the industrial cripple | arrested the board begins. if he so wishes, that boy’s traini 
vould be primarily conducted by the State, the first would be | but gives it to him, through the cooperation of the Pub Heal 
administered entirely by the Federal Board of Vocational Edu- | Service, under medical supervision in order to avoid, as far a 
ation, while the latter would be administered by the State | possible, the danger of relapse. 
pon the approval of the Federal board. Then, again, the sol- “Still another large percentage of the possible may um of 
ier bill would stand aloof from the Smith-Hughes Act, while | 50.000 training cases is made un of men dischareed from th: 
industrial cripple would be supplemental to that act. It | camps before June 27, 1918, the date of the passage of f) 
as definitely decided not to include in the soldier rehabilita- | rehabilitation law, or dicharged between July 1 and Dece ‘ 
m aet this State function, but that the industrial-cripple legis- | 11. 1918, during which period the Federal board for milit: 
ion would be made a separate consideration in due time. reasons was excluded from the camps and hospitals and v 
rhe soldiers’ act became law in 1918 and $2,000,000 was ap- | unable therefore to establish contact with the men for whos 
ropriated the first year. This year, 1919, we appropriated | vocational welfare it is now held responsible. To many of th 
14,000,000 and will be called upon soon to add $20,000,000 more | first group the law did not apply until it was amende lin J 
the present year. It is estimated that $34,000,000 will be | of this year, and thousands of the second group went out 
eded next year, when the work will be substantially completed. | civil life with no knowledge whutever of the reha 
to date the average time given to reeducate the soldier is | These tens of thousands of more or less disabled men are 1 
months. | scattered to every corner of the United States and must bx 
James P. Monroe, the vice chairman of the Federal board, picked up and * surveyed,” one by one, by the agents of the Fed 
tes that the total number of disabilities, according to the | eral board. 


bilitation | 


Var Department figures, is about 304.000, divided between “ Believing the disabled soldiers and sailors should be trained 
uunds and disease in the proportion of approximately 2 to 1. | and placed as far as possible within their own hor territor 
But of the wounds only about 80,000 were anything more than | the board established in the very beginning of its work 14 


slight,” and of the diseases the greater part were temporary | district offices in str zie centers. It has since been d 
d from them most of the patients have recovered or soon will those districts into small 
well. His statement continues: | it will have offices in at 
The experience of Great Britain, France, and Canada shows | United States. This is the more necessary on the placems 
at of the total number of men disabled by wounds and disease | side because of the curtailing of the employment service of 
the Great War not over 6 per cent require training in order | Department of Labor with which the original law enjoine 
become again effective in civil occupations. On this basis | Federal board to cooperate. Every means, including t 
stead of there being 250,000 Americans needing training under | ‘ movies,’ has been used to notify disabled men of 


ller units so that, within a short tir 


I ‘ l 
least 60 of the leading cities of ft 


rehabilitation law, as claimed in certain quarters, there | under the rehabilitation law. over 5,000,000 pieces of 
iid be less than 19,000. Our provisions for support during | to that effect have been distributed, and, by sending agents to 
ning being, however, somewhat more attractive than those | France and securing there the help of the American R ‘ 


other nations and our soldiers being younger and, we hope, |} over 50.000 men in overseas hospitals were perso! 


°c eager for education. we may expect that perhaps twice as | viewed and told of their rights under the act 

y will seek training in this country as has been the cuse with ‘The board has found occupations for thousands of nen with 
allies, This is borne out by the facts, and it now seems prob- | disabilities so slight as to require not training but a job. It 
that somewhere between 35,000 and 50.000 disabled soldiers, | has had thus far only a few training ‘ graduates’ to 

rs, and marines will eventually apply for and be found | which should be cause for commendation. The board is 

ed, under the liberal ‘ prosoldier’ way in which the board | genuine, practical training to these men, and the aversge leng 
terpreting the law, te training under the rehabilitation act. | of that training is about 10 months. As very few ¢ 
Che Federal board is forbidden to give training unless a man | could be put into training until early in the current ye 
een honorably discharged, has a disability incurred in or | many boys are booked for a two-year, three-year. or even fou 


vated by military service, is in need of vocational rehabili- | year course, the number of ‘ graduates” i $s yet only beaut 
to overcome his handicap, and is capable of benefiting by | 200, and practically every one of those is sat t 
training. | counted for. 


Of those 50.000 disabled men who may ultimately be found ‘Canada has had for more thar 


ed] to training, 25,000 have already been taken care of by | soldiers’ civil reestablishment, charged w 
lederal board, their cases being all settled and the necessary | those of the Federal Board for Voc Di 1D and 
gements for their education made. Nearly 13,000 of them | vided with ample authority and funds I eon 

-day being educated in hundreds of schools, colleges, and | period since the Federal board was admitted to « 

rial and agricultural enterprises all over the United States. | hospitals and was able therefore to begin its 


ers are being put into training at the rate of vver 1,200 | ranged training for several thousands more than 


Those among the 25,000 who are not yet in training | similarly taken care of in Canada nd by Nove 
re ‘visiting’ with their people, have been tempted by | American organization will have il aining 
mediate good job, have had a physical relapse, or are | Canadian one has put into training in the last four ye LB 
< until the school or other place to which they re as- | late spring of 1920 the board will aimost certain ! e 30.000 
or training has made final arrangements to receive them. | and possibly 35,000 in training. This means that, a ig 
one of those 25,000, however. is to-day receiving, or as | who by that time will have ‘ graduated,’ excluding 
he decides to take his training will receive, from the | body of the tuberculous, most of om will « 
board S80 a mouth if he has no dependents and $100 a |} ready, and, excepting the 
vith the added family allowances up to a total of $150 a | seek training, the Federal board before 
if he has dependents. Moreover, if a disabled man who | practically disposed of its task, so f 
training now decides to take it later the door is always of the possible maximum of 50,000 
r him, and if one who has been trained does not make good | There will still remain, of course 
hosen line he can be trained again by the board in some | placement. “ 
nising industry. “The board’s force 
the remaining half of that possible training total of | stenographers. but of f 
ver 20,000 men are still in hospitals under military con- | war service, and of those at least 
\s, presumably, this group is the most seriously disabled, | a disability. 
d may eventually have the privilege of educating perhaps | “In a number of cases during t 


ts members. But under the law it can not begin that ! there were delays, due to 
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placenent training, District No. 7, Cincinnati, Ohio, Oct. 9. 19 


tion law as originally framed Until recently amended, the | 

law forbade the Federal board te put any disabled boy in 

aining until he should be declared compensable by the War; ,, ae Fntiehe’ ' 
Risk Insurance Bureau. Despite every effort on the part of |} ‘ 

both bureau and board to hasten matters, it proved impossible 

this law, involving dual responsibility, work, and 

CASE uiting training piled up, until there were over 6,000 | 7 j¢67 | Clements —- Sviveste d Ds 














































y 1h ti ing arrangements had been made but with |  Josept | 
: aa . : "1 l | 4 

uM thing could be done until their compensability status ; | Vay, Elihaw A bast kcadesevesion D 
be finally determined ! boys, except in isolated | Jones, Alton Emmet hsctcsgimerestankaeneee. a 

final determined. ihose boys, except IN SOMITE Landess, Raymond DR. <n os sntwes canceses obns D 

S did not suffer privatioi for where the American Red .| Polka, John M. ; ! nie osnah Sa ceeadeteas Dy 
Cross could not look after them the Federal board caused money | ! = | Sees, Loo Her “y i Anaehenneaats D 
' : . | 7-674 | Stanton, John Joseph : lo De 

o be loaned to them from a fund generously provided by the | > 1255, Volk W iter ( do ane 2 
Elks or established.them temporarily in receiving stations for | 7-10630.; Homan, Otto Bruce Complaint adjuster........./ Akrou 
, . : . » £ : . 77-1375 Goldbac! I Henrs sale lar ) 

preliminary observation and incidentally for support. vet Handel = : Ti . 

‘ : } VV » 1 . : é~1LiO1V] e ICK now | re reyairin | n 
I lay t tr Risk Insurance Bureau and the Federal ae tint 




























board jointly appealed to the Congress for an amendment to the | 7-524 lel Fre] Optical b \ \ 
habilitation law which would put an end to these unavoidable | 7-207 Kintz, Wilfre Pp prent Ca 
pt a . : : i i ; ee ee ; : 77-6238 Muliins, Ch D \lu »typin Cin 
del; Final action on this amendment was not taken until | 7_159577] Menzie i sone rien 
he middle of July; and since then the ederal board has had | 7 1356..) Harris hn E 1 : 
ithority to decide the Gisabled soldier's case and to put him, if | £ = : oon thonies aries peace soe 
» comes within the terms of the law, immediately into training. | 7 18139 Nenbat ‘ -% a 
Under this amended law the board now has full responsibility | 7-2441..| Schom! William I 
or the man’s support and that of his dependents during the en 18743.) Sullivan, Wa m ‘ 
ire period of training. The subsistence, tuition, supplies, travel, | 7.9592 4 ( in 
il eare, and so forth, for each and every disabled man in | 7-18462 m John i die sik Sree lems 
. m4 “3 2 , = 19589 | Harris. Virzil T ac 1) 
raining averages nearly $1,500 a year. Since there are almost | £ 11377.| Livingston, Richard eee ie eee - 
v¢ | 4 ali S i tee maid . eee eee eeee .- 
certs to be 30,000 or even 35,000 men in training by next May, : 594). Mason, Frances Mason ) ae a eee 
ws that ihe Congress must appropriate, if it does not | 7-15055.| S5aca Harr 1) 
ant th Ss Wo which it has authoriz “dl to be cle layed, not only : Seana, oe iiaeenen Thea ie 
he $16,000,000 already provided, b $20,000,000 more simply | 7-11664.| Morgan, Archie Alfred.| Ele n7tor repairing..... D 
o carry the boys through to June 30, 1920. This supplemental | 7-1566..) Ober, Leo P Electrical renait _ Do 
um the board has asked for. If it is granted and if there is — wT , ; el : ms Oe 
appropriated for the year beginning July 1, 1920, a further sum Greve. Clenton ( Blestric work... ......«.. _..| Cineinna 
‘ ab t $35,000,000, there can be and there will be carried for- Dem ps} J. Jacksor (ita souttl spankin D 
ard promptly and effectively this important piece of human | + saa nus ¢ Inspection —me: D 
xt kes 1 : 7 . : “a a ; Myers, CAarl 3 Inspection—railway cat i> 
ous tion which the United States has so generously and Buchanon, Barron S Ce sliewelrv cout D 
dertake | Goodall, H¢ rt Jol Jewelry enzravir } D 
» . . | rnett yar ewelr = sipfartin y > 
\ (Chairheil, as an exanipie of the charac ter of thie \ Org, I 7-14590.; Hell Ray : ; a Se a rier, D 
tat ( of district No. 7, in which my congressional | 7.38944} Sander, Raymond Or? eR D 
[ hows the progres from September 1”) to Richard 
7 4 Siefried, Alle Alfred d : 7 ee , D 
7-3645__| Stacy iam do stn unbbace chee v 
d placement trai District N 754. Straubert, Georg La grinding........... D 
- 7-11581.{ Gardner, Mort ; Mechanical dentistry... | LR 
7-1036..| Mahon, James R.......!| Newsnaner advertising | Do 
li Potal, | 7-8525..| Elsasser, John Bernard.| Oxyacetylene welding Do 
as 7-5503 Fetick, Andrew OXyu y iene ling and Do 
iit 
7-12098 .| Schearing, Fred Jol do saéaude Do 
$,051 | 7-3010 Holaday, Otis Thorn- | Salesmanship.......-. D 
J 52 8, 083 hill 
108 8,191 | 7-4290 Osborne, Everett B do : 
179 8,370 | 7-17617.| Killough, Owen.. Salesmanship, furniture 194 
= | 7-13353.) O'Donnell, Phillip L. Salesmanship, shoe . Do 
108 8,478 | 7-4839..| Stuck, Albort .....| Shoe cutting I 
63 8.741 | 7-3628..| Cook, Robert Henry...| Sign painting Le 
81 8,822 | 7-3352..| Krentz, Arthur Henry Silverware, hand burnishing ) 
2 9,059 | 7-19078.| Anthony, John : Starting, lighting, and igni- io 
isl 9, 190 tion 
124 9,314 | 7-680 Burchill, Charl do... aaa vp 
- | 7-1448..| Huntington, Frank R.. Wises caciss souscenct | D 
35 | 7-1521..| Smith, John Ralph.... ST ini tidichiva bean Do 
7-17109.| Tr Tames | Artificial limb manufactur- | Ch lan 
l 9,469 | in 
173 9,642 | 7-5455..| Garbaczyk, Paul Bench machinis | D 
F 9,836 | 7-14116.| Baker, Charles D Mechanical dentistry. ! D 
4,988 | 7-12847.| Bender, William ...| Multigraph operating........ DD 
7 10,145 | 7-32131.! Tarner, Huber Edward.! Salesmanship, machinery } Do 
3 10,275 | 7-§642._| Broughton, Fred C. Sign painting. bon Do 
7-4261..| Nolan, Lawrence Pat- | Stationary engineering D 
2 61 rick. 
7-6199..| Bashue, Samuel Tailoring eacuatet oes Do 
189 10,464 | 7-9587__; Dollacki, Louis.........] Tool shop practice........... { Do 
169 | 10,633 | 7-245...| Grugle, Howard Clar- | Watchmaking Kudieehit » 
172 10, 805 ence 
202 11,007 | 7-1410..| Neill, Chester M Watchmaking and repairing Db 
196 11,203 | 7-4835..| Womeldorf, Harry | Electrical work RE? Colum 
224 11,427 | Clyde. 
7-8494..| Conway, William ...| Jewelry manufacturin : D 
1,152 7-7732..| Cox, Charles Ro........]..... Di csoccksvipewcadervest< Do 
= 7-4189..| Henkle, Joseph.........!..... ee ae ee eaeaw Do 
148 | 11,575 | 7.34963.) Hirn, William..........|....-G0.....-...000see teers Do 
11,921 | 7-s349..| Webster, William Carl- | Salesmanship, tire ; D 
if 12,087 ton 
197 12,284 | 7-11866.) Strehacker, Arthur W..| Shoe repairing tases vee Vo 
eesees 133 12,417 | 7-9605..| Fry, Andrew M | Startang, lighting, and igni- Do 
22 12, 739 | tion 





| Conneatt, 
_.| Gorbin, ky. 


74404 Cox, Arthur Raymond.} Stationary enginecring 
312 - | 7-33341.| Williams, Ralph O.....| Machinist...........---. 








———— | 7-5595..| Cox, Sherman E.......) Automatic screw machine | Daytot 
° 12,739 operating. . 
. F 7-5896..| Ecker, Frank T Electrical work... = 






7-16795.| Marshall, [ra Oscar Industrialelectrical mainte- | 
i nance. i 


4,688 















AP} 





n tn placement training, Di ict oO. 


Na Indust 


8 Merriman, Ra M Electrical construction and 
maintenance. 
155..| Fox, Williatr .| Ignition 
74 Hart, Walter O Starting hting, an 
tion 
)21.| Ketcham, Frank... SOR. ind cases cutee nncons 
1964..| Lemmons, Basil A. i EE aS ee 
Naftzger, John W.. do 
") Reicheldorfer, Wm... .do 


41 Rhoades, Cary T. . .do 
t..| Chappie, Raymond....! Mect 





{ Fowler, Joseph K ‘ ; NG oft coun oor bia: iene wasn 

1 Simmons, Charles R... JER Sdestec squijesntnen 
62..' Roessler, Charles ..-| Mechanical engineering 

)..| Dorster, Fred Railroad accounting...... 
AS. .| Corcoran, Harry Francis} Toolmaking......... 

x) Covey, George... addhivcuvtmainntnnien 
78 Pischer, Jenn ArtRony .). GD. ccccccvccwwscceccs 
7 Flook, Howard M.. ON a a aad cee ila aie 
123.| Gangwolf, Louis -do i aeutun chen 

Snyder, Earl B.. Tool designing. ......--- 
i8.| Williamson, Francis E.) Gas tank constructing... .- 


Loutner, Thomas O. 
Bolin, Henry C 
Melcher, Edw. Joseph 
Ethridge, William Ray 
Hamlet, William A 
Beatty, Harry T 
Carson, William 
Mitchell, George 


} 


Morse telegraphy -. 
Armature windh 
Machinist . ’ 
Machine shop practice .. 
Acetylene welding. 
Animal husbandry 
Cigar m 
ces ‘ 
Songer, Delver Ralph..| Electrical bench work 
Jackson, Raymond ¢ Photography 
Crooke, Karl E Salesmanship, auto 
Hare, B. Archie Salesmanship, thi 
r and impler 
McClary, William H Salesmanshiy 1uto 
Owen, Hugh Rook do 
Thomas, J. Mark... es 
Fields, Arthur Oli n 








1KINg 








hing ma- 


t 





Courtney H 
larry J 


inte C ker 


Jacobs, Thomas Edgar ice 
Cullen, Martin. . ring 

Hill, Fred 

Baldwin, James L 

Rodman, Earl] E... 

Collum, Grover M 

Pombles, Nelson. 

Kohnen, 

Peliman e]} 1 








Lavanier, Carl. strical work 
, Henry.. Electric testing 
linger, Martin Electric work, arma 

winding, or lig! 


rk 


LOSKY 





ves, Gabriel Robert Salesmanship. 
, Peter M. Road building and highway 
construction. 
Moving-picture operator 
Tailoring. . “" 
Watchmakin:.. 
do 





Wiggins,Charles Wesley 
hmidt, John Joseph.. 
lerschel, Summers W 

Kinkade, Clyde . 





eary, Jndson J........}..... WO... Sa iwewecducs 
Macon, Nicholas.......!.... Pee aS eceus 
Noble, Raymond ie SA eae eee 
nmers, Herschel Wil- do 
liam 
ST cc hwecaas cine do 
rianv, John.. Sa ee SM a ls Sibe wae weld 
Harley Franklin.| Electrical work 


Martin 
Kinley 
eck, Frederick Ralph.| A 

McMahon, Edward W 


William Mce- | 


Electrician. 


to ignition . 

Automatic-machine operator 
iny, Stanley... .| Aut 

vermiak, Thomas S 


ller, Cleon C 


et 


mobile trimming 
Fountain-pen turning 
Jewelry business nit 
Machine-shop practice 


us 


Anth ony 





Arthur George 
lienry M...... 
James Thur- 


Mechanical drawing. 
Optical bench work 
Oxyacetylene welding. 


Ns cawewaseewwnen 
do 


is, Llo oer 
lerman, John 
rence 
r, Rudolph. 
ison, Hugh 
un, Claude 
Frank. 


rilbert 


.do 
Lense grinding 
do 
do 
Nicho- do 


.do : : 
tationary engineering. . 
Plumbing. 
Salesmanship. .. 
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Contd, 


Da 1, Ohio 

Do 

D 

D 

D 

rt 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

1) 

w« 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 
Elwood, Ohio 
Evansville, Ind 


Do 
Hamilton, Ohio 

Do. 
Indianapolis, Ind 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 





Do. 
Do 


Io 


De 
De 
Do 
Do 
Vincennes, Ind 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Do 
Do. 
W Tren, 
W ashingto 
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Men in placement training, District No. 7. Cincinnati. O} ‘ 
) Cast Qt oO i Gi tir W 
131 ( e. Fid Elect; rane operator j 
Piatkowski, 1 lor O n lin 
172.| Skiipia, S i 
Mr. Chairman, pursuant to the promise made s 
ind House Committees on Education, the bill for th« 
on of the industrial cripple was introduced both bran 
meress., Elaborate hearings were conduc ( N 
pposition from any quarter appeared There was one ¥ 
advisability of placing the adminis 1 


) questioned the 
| Fe 


leral board, but contended that he was il 

















ropo legislation. The Senate discussed the mea 
ly and passed it without a record vote 
lhe House committee considered it and unar ! 
»> the House. Here it meets with the usual Ol 
leveled against any and all edi ial es 
ype o1 tatesmen who seem constitutionally ncapacitate 
upport any measure which bea mark of ¢ 
rovement. Here alone in this House, of all plas t appears 
‘ ucation is a reproach in the judgment o ert pM 
if leadership. Because some men have reached | 
whatever cause without special Lining I 
eyery ¢ fort on the part ol Congress to pel the door ¢ ( 
ni for training meets with the utmost dis ! 
upt, ol these rare ases of ignal i ers J 
of bi 1 or fortunate combination of circumstance 
self-re nee and self-help and denounce all eff il 
ment through training as paternalism. They s 
l fact that all education is paternal, and to bh : 
must oppose all educatior Their special atta the 
despised college professor, ose chief offer eo! o bn 
le 1 to j Is not offered 1 ale r the 1 ! ( 
He disgusting because he is so fooli that | Ww ) 
devote years to researc! ining that he n 
both in knowledge an f t } 
the outh of the cow deals id 
ip, which do not s marke he 
at lly this statesn ites to rehabil e the s 
e f but ! se to extend aid build the wi 
ate n who was caught ir rn si ‘ ! nd 
slant 
Mr. Chairman, if not to-day, the time will cor he ‘ 
ill be some attention paid even by this type of 
elements of our national life. Even the 1 ! 


be 


cause it is brand-new, as w 

requently charged against this measure as a conclusive reason 
‘ejection, will be compelled te recognize th 

“ast equal to brute, and will concede him the obje 


The enemy of a measure is ever 


Ss at a measur 





tion. 





r opposition. It is paternalism or sociali 
communism. It is brand-new and without tl n so 
having been indorsed. It is not consistent ith our « 


It can mend 


now 


s wrong to begin it 
board. 


it i 


existent 


progr: 
ter d 


All and every argument is but a different form of gener: 


DY the 


position to a humane measure, progressive as well as san¢ a 
constructive, which invariably fails to win any favor from a 
class of negation who believe that the height of statesm ip 
is in preventing an additional step by holding our peo] on 
the dead level of what has been the rule in the past I is 
not and ean not be the rule of this Congress. This ste)) may 
be new. It is not the only one we will take. The oppo on is 
as old as the step is new. The tw? are always present re 
an advanced step is proposed to be taken; there will als ) 


This will not deter the friends 


rts to complete a con 


the objection because it is new. 
of needed legislation in their efi 
program. 


Vocational education was before the Congress as an abs “t 
proposition for 15 years. In 1917 we extended vor onai train- 


ing, through Federal and State cooperation, to our citizenry of! 


pupil age, to be conducted in the public schools, both da nd 
night schools. In 1918 we extended vocational ing l 
enlisted men who were disabled in the service Chis 1 eX- 


tends vocational training and rehabilitation to the 


industry, on the farm, ard so forth. 
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onal education to all enlisted 


ddition 


i 
mit 


tion 


al 


vaiting action of this Government, namely, to sidiiadl | for it has been su 
which is | paid by the Federal 


men who desire it, 
to that provided for the wounded 
se the Government may do, it will not hesitate to take 
‘ps to insure a higher plane of citizenry upon which our 
welfare must This is a just basis for the pro- 


whose passi } 


mie be 


soldier. What- 


rest. 
ié isla 


oy tion, Is assures 


Industrial Rehabilitation. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN MacCRATE, 


Ol NEW YORNG 


In roe Housr or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Saturday, ty tobe? Is, ISI. 
MAcCRATE, Mr. Speaker, the district which I represent 
ress is one of the greatest industrial centers of the 
In ure located as great a variety of occupations as 
ind in any territory of similar size. In an area of 


G square mi 


es 250,000 people dwell. 


1 the country contains more people who will come 











the provisions of this proposed law. On two sides of 
Strict are streams on whose shores stand factories and 
nd yards typifying all that modern mechanical ingenuity 
ntributed to civilization, On one of those streams, less 
miles long, whose surface is seldom ruffled by a wave, 
y is carried more tonnage tl sails on the Mississippi 
flows for a thousand miles to the sea. 

constituents are self-reliant and seek no charity from 
pal, State, or the Federal Governmet They do not 
at any branch of Government shall feed or clothe them. 
lesire only equal opportunity with the rest of the 
s to get employment with a just return If I believed 
S ] ‘rize the I would ot vote for it ind 
y ‘present the real sentiments of my con- 


1iot sent me here to ask the Na 





ey or the rest of our cit ship are ir 
r lives and are the wards of the Nation. 
this bill is me 1 paternalistic measure It does not 
hi thr ' energetic and it strious ndgive to 
and the lazy By its specific provisions, only those 
é jured while the { n the sho ‘ the farm or 
track re te benefite Chousands of men 
el nnually fall in the 1 of « é Mechanical 
ntif Sk nd knowledge have plied the com 
f come an 
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Hardly another 


that 


Government 


this is but another installme 
for final control of our ed 
tional will not permit my vote this 
used in the future as a bludgeon to batter me into support 
bill federalizing the educational the entire Nat 
This bill urged ause 
been met by the 
for S 


ggested 
! 






systems I on bill to 






systems ot 
and justified only be 


It 


actio 


a need jas 
state pressed but as a 
couragement tate No such argument 
can be used for the adoption of any plan proposed to centr 
educational control in Washington. With the first 
this continent came the schoolmaster, and with the first 
of the forest a was provided for the educati 
childhood. Throughout our colonial history and througho) 
formative period of our national life until to-day ap; 
tions for education have gone forward. We have our 
l ‘ private schools, Hundreds of millions o1 
innually are spent by municipal and State 
and by churches of all denominations and by private ind 
to give the youth of the land free educational opport 
Our fathers and mothers have submitted uncomplaining 
taxation and have generously contributed to every st 
school affording mertal and moral development for th 
spring. The time wil] never the peopl 
Nation wil! permit the control of the intellect of chil 
centered in a bureau at Washington under the 


guise 
to “ encourage the States.’ 


is 
IS means of 
hoy 
ho 


n settiel! 


ing place 





SCHOOLS 


lars : rove 





come when 
dh p 






















EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. SINOLAIR 


OF NORTH 


Hovsi 


educsday, 


DAKOTA, 


IN THE or REPRESENTATIVES. 


I 
Mr. SINCLATR. 


to extend my remarks 
portation I desire to quote 
livered by the Hen. Rober 
State Commerce Comr 
Political and Science, at 
evening, October 18, 1919 
to the people of the count 
of it 

transportatior 


the hi 


Octobe P?, 1919 


leave gra 
the subj ( 
from ; 
Woolley, mnember o 
the American A 


Philadelphia, on & 


under the 
ve mr 
RECORI 
some ext! 
W.. 


Mr. Speaker, 
in the 


li 
i 


nission, before 

Social 

This subject is of such 

at this time that an intellig 
A proper it 

problem will go far toward soiving 


of living and do much toward all 


ry 
; 


cussion should be welcome. So 








dustrial unrest that is now in our country Mr. W 
in] “t S liows 

I sportation, raw rial, and labor are th I 
t s h uw ‘ o the consum ) 


£300.000.000 


ished article to the cons 
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railroa 

high-price levels, 
propose to enact 
a fixed reasonable 
by aid the vitally 


us back to normal? 


oct) Combo) 
millions of 
i 
Ww 
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priation committees will fight with backs against the wall for 


the finery and honors that go with such positions. As I said 
in an extended discussion of the budget on June 24, no Hotten- 
it king or dusky senator in the far-off cannibal islands was 
ver more proud of his huge earrings, which ordinarily com- 
pose the major part of his full-dress garb, than are some hon- 
ored members of appropriation committees who have finally 
eached chairmanships on these powerful committees. Gen- 


} 


crally popular and more or less able, these chairmen for years 
for the shoes of their predecessors, whose political or 


watched 


physical demise brought the same solace that comes to a poor 
relation left beneficiary under the will. Finally entrenched 
n power, they possess ordinary human attributes and can not 


willingly be « 


ter years of patient waiting. 
\l nts about the failure of budgets in other countries, 
pire is prerogatives of Congress and threatened danger to 
the Constitution, and glorious privileges of representatives 
in a free government are all endangered by again reverting to 
i single appropriation committee—so we are told by defenders 
of the present system. With highest consideration for these 
listinguished gentlemen personally and politically, no one 


amiliar with the real situation is seriously alarmed over their 
dire predictions 

Notwithstanding every enlightened country in 
single budget committee and that our 
a single appropriation committee until Speaker 


the world has 
idopted a Congress in 


fect possessed 


Dp 
Randall's time; that all political parties, answering to a popu- 

mand, have pledged the enactment of a real budget sys- 
‘ hat President Wilson, ex-President Taft, a high budget 
uthority, and Uncle Jor CANNoNn, whose homely logic and 


rful experience are invaluable to his colleagues on this 


notwithstanding all these recognized expressions of a 
rge and rapidly growing sentiment throughout the country 
” a real national budget in Congress to put hobbles where 

will hobble, yet we dodge the proposition now and put it 

! il next session. 
Congress tells the Executive and his official family what they 


xpected to do, Constitution or no Constitution, when this 
led budget bill passes to-day. The people who pay the 
well ask where the national budget system comes in 
hen we provide for better administration estimates and 
lenve the bars down for widest ressional action when 
ppropriations, 
hould meet the proposition squarely, adopt a single budget 
ice, put a curb on wasteful appropriations wherever they 
nd keep pledges made to the people, or we will be called 
unt for failing to control our own actions when we so 
dily attempt to regulate all others, from the President down 
humblest citizen. A single budget committee will not 
appropriations or continued taxes; but it is our duty to 
visu very barrier against waste, and that will be aided by a 


et system. 


only 


cong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
BASCOM 


OF VISGINIA, 


HON. C SLEMP, 


[IN rue House or Representarives, 
Wednesday, October 22, 1919. 
Mr. SLEMP. Mr. Speaker, it is fitting at this time to make a 
ief statement as to the records of the Government and of 
Sixty-sixth Congress in relation to revenues and expendi- 
for this fiscal year. 
fhe Republican Party was given control of both branches of 
mike in 1918—though it can scarcely be said there is a 
ijority on either side in the United States Senate—nega- 
vely as a protest against the Democratic management and 


liirmatively because they had confidence in the leadership of 
» Republican Party. The special session is drawing to a close. 


YT 
\ll necessary appropriation bills and deficiency bills are passed. 
bill for vocational rehabilitation both for the soldiers and for 
injured in industries has passed the House and telegraph 

nd telephones have been returned to their owners. To-day we 
pass by unanimous vote the budget bill. The railroad bill will 
pass the House before we adjourn and the Sixty-sixth Congress 
can soon begin to take stock of itself. Soldiers’ vocational 


rehabilitation, the budget, and the railroads are the three great 
questions requiring constructive policies that fell upon 
he Sixty-sixth Congress to solve. The rehabilitation of the 

mimed injured in service is as little as a grateful 


a as 
(LOTIOSLIC 


Ol 


‘xpected to relinquish seniority rights reached only | 





SS SSS 
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country can do in recompense. It offers an opportunity to earn 
one’s living, promotes self-respect, and encourages self-develop- 
ment. The budget bill is the first step in curtailing the expendi- 
tures of the Government which have increased so enormously in 
recent years. It has the indorsement of every leading economist, 
writer, or executive who has given thought to the subject. The 
railroad bill is yet to be considered. While the budget bill will 
enable more careful expenditures in the future, let us consider 
briefly how we have met the responsibilities of the present hour. 
We are going back to our constituents soon. What report have 
we to make of our dealings with their money? How much 
money do we expect to draw from the Treasury this year and 
what will we have to show for it. How much are our revenues 
this year? Are we spending more money than is coming into 
the Treasury? These are questions they will expect us to 
answer. 

Let us see if our situation in this respect can be made clear 
We began the fiscal year 1919-20 owing a large amount of bonds 
of various lengths of maturity. We had also outstanding 
Treasury certificates of indebtedness. Our national indebted 
ness, so far as bonds are concerned, will remain unchanged, 
neither increased nor decreased. Assuming that we should have 
a working cash balance in the Treasury of $300,000,000, we be 
gan the fiscal year 1919-20 owing, in addition to these bonds 
certificates of indebtedness in the Treasury of $2,683,000,000 
Can we meet all of the demands of the Treasury for the fisca! 
year 1919-20 without increasing the amount of outstanding cer 
tificates of indebtedness or without increasing taxes or sellin: 
additional bonds? I say in all probability we can and should 
There are some contingencies that one can not foresee; strik 
may curtail coal production as they have already curtailed ste 
production, thus adversely affecting railroad earnings and a‘ 
ing to our deficit from that source. The cost of any Governme: 
work, too, or purchase of any kind can not be foretold wi 
absolute accuracy. Discounting such contingencies only vi 
slightly, the account would stand: 

Government revenues—fiscal year 1919-20___-__---. $6, 835, 000 
Government expenditures—fiscal year 1919-20___.... 7, 099, 967, 1 


Apparent excess of expenditures, if true, repre . 
sented by increase of Treasury certificates___ 264, 967 


»/) 


Itemized statement of expected revenues—fiscal year 1919 


OF STATES ESTIMATED 
FISCAL YEAR 1920, 


REVENUE THE UNITED ACTUAL RECEIPTS FOR 





Income and excess profits tax_....__--.-~-- nace 08, 350; 000, ( 
ae ee ee ee ie - 110, 000, | 
Pa as india pint vandalism ihlling 50, OOO, | 
OEE RE GOURD a ow ici din cs nitions thet ct tea 20, 000, « 
i etiveitnielics srthincsnie cites tice cates encuiibttiiailiinlinhintantacceaiinabininds 15, 000, ¢ 
Admission and dues sates 60, 000, « 
Excise taxes._-__- a i as 80, OOO, 
Beverages, etc., nonalcoholic_-_- 40, 000, | 
Nonbeverage alcohol ......n0se0.-innn-o~ 30, 000 
NIN SOUNNRII i apie his ce diaihdansestrtincpibaaieaic 32, 000 
ik od in data ines — i a et ek = 260, 000 
Special taxes — ea cel a a PP SAR 88, O00, | 
Miscellaneous ...----. ils chit ene be acca diaeaacalilte ‘ a 5, OOO 
Total internal revenue__---~-.- oe a 4, 940, O01 


Sale of public lands__-_- acti ihe abt . S, 


{ 
Customs_- Saal 260, 0 
| 
Miscellaneous, including interest on loans to Allies_- 600, | 


5, 8038, OOV 
1, 0382, O00 


Total ordinary receipts. —~- ee ee 
Victory loan installment ie cuits shia ll er oat ab 
Total ‘ ‘ st ae ates 6, 835, 006 
Itemized statement of capenditures, fiscal year 1919-20, exrclusii 
Army and Navy. 
Agriculture_- heidi skcaita nD dota ede teat 


Diplomatic and Consular_-_--. ge eae be dnwaderath 
District of Columbia__---- in aoa ae nights 
Fortification I ncbieiiardlasctis: ten da eve cck msceivass ima tn ive hepa 
Indian___- oblate tales cictewabeal meld eed wane 
Legislative ___-- elles gan ds dae areca ake ecenene 
Military Academy eo icceliee anh taka csltahden ae 
Pi ince tintnatieee ote jn iat eindinta ivan 


River and harbor__- a 


revenues, leaving 1920 road fund 
Sundry civil (including Shipping Board) ----~-~-~-- 





, 70% 


Total- patie an detache chan eens ml E, 
Total Army and Navy------ = ba ss on 





, 267, 





Total all departments P 
To which must be added the following: 


Setevess (OM We COG ik omc adislaoeine - . 1, 000, 000, 0 
Railroads 7 ae Eee pee ce ma 750, 000, 0 
lye ge ae ee nee ee 74, 320, 9 
CIOVETRIRGRT ORION OIE 6a. eid innnne onan memene 25, 000, 0 
Permanent appropriation___-~—~ eet ae RE $85, 266, 5° 
uss enibronneiastteiberinig 20, 000, ¢ 
Food relief in Kurope___.--~~ a Bere ee ok 100, 000, « 
Loans to allies, fiscal year 1920____ kn. ee ae 500, O00, | 
Wheat fund drawn from the Treasury to date as 350, 000 
ys he Le ele ae dee a aa 40, 000, 0 
War Risk (pending) ----.---- TH, OOO, | 


099, D067 


Grand total 




















AP 





| 


Sut there should be deducted from this expenditure the wheat 





fund of $350,000,000 and $100,000,000 on Grain Corporation, or a 
reduction in expenditures of $450,000,000, as these amounts will | 
be returned to the Treasury this year, so that the account will 





| 
| 
. vc9 © | 

stand as follows: 
| 
Government revenu 1919—20 “ _ $6, 835, 000, 000 | 
Government expenditures, 1919-20_____~- ------ 6,649, 967, 160 
Apparent excess of revenues_ teed aieasieie 185, 032, 840 


In other words, we should spend about the same, perhaps 
little I the amount we receive in revenues. I may add 
that we get bonds for the loans to the Allies, and securities for 
mivances to railroads 


‘5, als 


There is not included in Government revenues interest on 
foreign loans, or any return in cash from the railroads, and 
there is estimated to be withdrawn from the Treasury $500,- 


000,000 additional as loans to the Allies, from any one of which 


sources we might secure some return in cash during the fiscal 
year. 
Now, one word as to the railroads. They owe the Govern- 


ment about $600,000,000. We may be called on to appropriate 
more money for their use. I do not know. Whether we get any 
of this $600,000,000 back this year or whether we have to ap- 
propriate additional sums of money for the railroads depends | 
entirely, in my judgment, on the character of railroad legisla- | 
tion we enact. If we pass legislation of a nature to insure tl 
tability and permanency of railroad securities as investm 

as it is manifestly the part of wisdom to do, then we wouk 
only not be compelled to appropriate more money for the 
roads, but the railroads can do their own financing 
return to the Government a large part, at least, of the 
000,000 they now owe the Government. 


ents, 
1} 


7] 
riill- 


1 
and can 
S600,- 


It may be said, also, that while we have appropriated this 
vear almost $400,600,000 for the Shipping Board, and may have 
to appropriate a small amount additional, yet the Government 


shipyards are turning out ships every day which are readily 
salable. Though most of the sales are on the deferred-payment 
plan, yet sufficient money will come in from that ! to 
minimize the demands in cash on the Treasury. 

Still we have the Treasury certificates of indebtedness | 


SO 


} 


rop 


lem to deal with, as we had in the beginning of the year, and 
which we inherited from the preceding year. We began the 
ear owing $2,683,000,000 of these certificates. Apparently wi 
will still owe most of this. What shall we do with them? One 
of three things: (a) Pay them out of taxes, (b) refund tl in 
honds, or (c) have the Treasury carry them. 

To pay them all now requires increased taxes. No one, I 





think, favors that. To refund them requires an auspicious time 


for selling bonds. I would prefer that being done, but the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, who has the authority to refund them, 


has not exercised that authority; or the Treasury 
them either until general refunding takes place or until 
ay them out of taxes. I should think that if taxes are main 
ained for another year at the present rate a large amount of 
hese certificates could be discharged during the fiscal year 1921 


can carry 
we can 


nd without the issuance of additional bonds, or we can reduce 
taxes. Manifestly there are nearly three billions being spent 
this year which we will not have to spend next year. 

It should be remembered that foreign nations owe our Govy- 


ernment about $10,000,000,000, the interest on which will amou 
to $500,000,000, which should come to us annually, and to that 
extent relieve the burden on the American people. 

I ain giving the credit for this fine showing to the membership 
and leadership of the Sixty-sixth Congress, because the execu- 
tive and administrative branches of the Government asked Con- 

ress to appropriate $1,250,000,000 more than Congress did ap- 
propriate. Had that been done there would have been a deficit 
that extent for this fiseal year. I am glad Congress 


to was 


courageous enough not to do it; and yet the country and even 
he departments still live. 
If the Sixty-sixth Congress in the coming long session shall 


leal with the departments on a peace and not on a war basis, 
S I have no doubt they will, and adopt and make effective the 
hudget system, involving the most careful scrutiny of all esti- 
ates, all our expenditures will be greatly curtailed. This Con- 
zress will then earn the gratitude of the Nation at large and 
onfirm the wisdom of the American electorate in placing the 
Republican Party again in control of the affairs of the Nation 
Notc crplanatory of Army and Navy amounts. 
¢ total appropriations for Army and Navy, fiscal 
year 1919-20, as follows: 


PARAM cs asthe encvetapagaiaiiicaats ie aie A eee ee $772, 324, 877. 50 
Navy - “ screech aaee ee 616, 096, S838, 88 
Total . oie ek eet Se) See ae Fe ee 


be ex- 
» 1921. 


offset, however, by earrying over irom 


It is estimated that $898,718.426.60 of this sum will not 
pended during this fiscal year, but will be carried over t 
i hi s VW ill he more 


than 
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1919 for the Army and 
sum of $1,312.000,000: or 
281,576.40 to be added to the 
1919-20 to show 
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Navy 
there é nount 

Army and Navy appropriat 
al draft the Tr 5 


previous appropriations thi 
$1.515,- 
for 
Army 


Ol 
ions 


the 


tot 


and Navy, fiscal year 1920 


Total Regula 


Army and Navy = S88, 421, 71 ~ 

Net amount carried over for Army and N 7 
vious appropriations 1 °81.57 40 
Total ’ : A > 901. 703.2 78 


Increased Pay for Postal Employees. 


KXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. As 


r 
wk 


JOIN 


t 


NOLAN 


N I 


IN THE oF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Mr. NOLAN. Mr 


conference report on the resolution 


the pending 
» compensation 
to Members 


post-office 


to inerea 


of postal employees, I desire to submit data 


upon 


some 


f 
{ 
of the House touchin the efforts of the clerks 








to improve their working conditions and to make the Postal 
Service a more efficient public utility. 
LEGISLATIVE Of VES OF THE NATIONA ‘ 

CLI I 

With { desire to keep the Postal S \ ( th ] or wos 
sible point of efficiency Dy attracting to i the most capab! 
industrious working men and women obtainable, the N 
Federation of Post Office Clerks has outlined number j 
dustrial reforms which, when put into effect, will correct 1 y 
of the grievances now voiced by the employees | prove ‘ 
service generally. 

For the information and guidance of Mer s (‘o S 
this list of objectives s enumerated hers it] 

Higher permanent basi re standal Existi postal 

age standards are far too low to hold o att } quired 
man power to insure al t service Ad nal « nensa 
tion must be immediately cranted to ¢ ble employee » meet 

pnorm | living COSTS 

A punitive rat n d exce 
eight hours; all such overting k to b fined ct , 
actual emergencies, and the questi te 
emergency to be de led by a standit com tee of « lovees 
al ad supery ise ry officials. 

Double time for Sunday and holid: ) 
ice confined to an irreducible minimum. 

Unnecessary night work eliminated by establishi ine 
differential—or a wage differential as an expedient I or] 
performed after 6 p. m. and prior to 6 a. n The time ¢ 
ferential to be 15 minutes in every hour—or a 45-minute lhe 
the wage differential to be not less than 20 per cent 

| Throughout the year Saturday half holiday or the « al 
| ent in compensatory time off each week on other days—estal 
lishing a 44-hour-a-week schedule. 

Thirty days’ sick leave annually with full pay, and ite 
leave on half pay for longer periods of s i icitatis 

Annual vacation period extending to 30 days d pro ( 
on basis of two and a half days monthly, ited ( 
of regular appointment. 

Stools for distributors and other employees doing like work, 
and rest periods of at least five minutes each hour 
employees engaged in work requiring close mental application. 

Reasonable limitation upon period of substitute service, w 
credit given for such service in determining entrance-salal 


crade upon regular appointment. 


Reasonable periods, determined by e piovees Ve ‘ CO 
mittees and supervisory officials, for study of « uti 
schemes. All such scheme study to be considered offic \ 

A standardized, workable efficiency rating svstem to det 


mine an employee's fitness which is not entirely a dem«é 


tem An empleyee, under an efliciency-rating | orthy 
the same, should have an opportunity to ottset ! I ( 
quencies by subsequent meritorious servi: 

Due recognition of seniority of service in dete ning fi 
for promotions into supervisory grades and higher offi 


tions and in the assignment to preferential positi 
Improved working environment, 

office occupational problems—lig 

hygiene, and reduction of health hazards 

of filthy mail equipment. 


with special attention to post 
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Retiren for aged postal workers under the most liberal The foregoi 
cond ms obtainable, with Cue regard to the fact that recogni- 


ig comprise the principal, although by no means all, the 
ices of the clerical force that can be corrected in part or 
y : . : : 5 t administrative action We have not mentioned the wage 
| ( eres of the principles of retirement is the first question or the retirement question, realizing, as we do, that these are 






in whole by 








































l resent immediate goal. matters for action by the Congress But the administration of the 
1 which the employees shall have rep- | ‘ ight-hour law the reduction of ni ht work, heme study, and the other 
‘ : — 2 questions touched upon in this letter are matters that can be adjusted 

\ i ority to review and set aside, if found | without the interposition of Congr 


lecisions of administrative officials in demo- We feel certain that this investigation committee which you are asked 


to create can obtain a wealth of information m the employees on these 





7 : g F ee and other service problems that can be nade the basis of administrative 
c*¢ i I > r ] Tio 7 | i ‘ ( er . j ) ; . j 
ive | tal OPpaliza l nationally and 1o0caily, | reforms of lasting benefit to the public, the service, and the employees, 
i’ I Departi nt, with opportunity for national Respectfully submitted. 
st in shaping general labor policy ] il Gilbert E. Hyatt, president; John J. Welsh, first vice presi- 


; , : a “= dent (post-office clerk), Memphis, Tenn. ; John S. McGee, 
elfare committees authorized to aid postal ofli- second vice president (post-office clerk), Chicago, Tll.3 
er administration of protective laws. Con y; Walter G. Hancock, fourth vice president (post-office 









































rial « wocraev into the Pe il Sery clerk), San Francisco, Calif.: Patrick E. Higgins, fifth 
4 i i ait ‘ Ske > i ‘ 2 . , , , r 
vice president (post-office clerk), New York, N. Y.; Thos, 
if t} | master General by the e: ‘ I’, Flaherty, secretary-treasurer 
D for 
ie ' AROUSING PUBLIC OPINION, 
t ‘ 
To better acquaint their employers—the American people— 
NV NGTON, D. C., Septe ri] with existing conditions in the Postal Service, the postal em- 
ployees have resorted to a campaign of newspaper advertising, 
D. C. of which the following is typical: 
spirit ) ition and * x Jt ARDIZE POSTAL SerRvice?—A TIMELY APPEAL TO THE SIxTy- 
Nation { f lities ft SIXTH CONGRES 
of , n . : lo the _ ’ tte l He ‘ of Re ; l rt ve .. Sigrty izth cr ngi Ss, J 
< i ‘ fh. € 
nafter fied, can be co ted by iminis- GENTLEMEN: The Postal Service is on trial. For some time it 
\ t ore i eg ive n by ised i 1 as eff ntly _you, the anthorized repre 
; of t Not n nd h ner I | are jiu ified to « ect 
ted rt stig < } 1 it} Postal Ser on trial | Luse it no longer can comply with 
. wh ' ' . t] ind de f the publi il service is in jeopard 
f t ) ees the Lin rterl of « mercial life, it fails to 
¥ { purpose—the prompt transm on the mails Every « 
=e ans ' ry | prise, whether g or small, to-day suffers on account of the deplo @ 
' of the Post Servi 
‘ i LA ty i? \ vv 
4 Vl < 1 § vi n Chicago, f I 
S 1, of 1 { t 
i it LO es in ¥ n \ ( VY } 
I ! i the vy king « wity <« t s lit ad imbe« h 
t v f < ri 
I ad ex v il l ‘ \ » tI rworke 1 ‘ ' id 1 
+? ! , 
} f , | : ring ti , : . 
i } 
I — , rhe impo ‘ u Is « g I 
t gt ! le i , ] e! thr Wi i tt t nd 
v y yz D i I ¢ i ' x ) r ‘ ean teyer of the ry 
t Ive Y 1s : eed to expedite ious 101 
»T . i ( t I ‘ VOI . 
: 4 
é ifter off < S I t e } ' ¢ VHY A Is ) 
( mak this pro \ 1 ) W ’ y B t the f employe the 
the l I t i tie ‘ \ 
e |} ST.E¢ up the hand f ti mail I 7 \ ¢ - ame i ’ =} ill, by , 
ly of th subje hat the | comm surat tl cost of ng, nor with the decidedly 
ve mistake 1 per tting al wages of most unskil l workers, n adequat i e can not e 
t pos Cir pou | in tl ¥ ; . ; 
\ ‘ ! to the lettei r f the eight Approximately 3,C00 clerks have tered tl Postal Service 
‘ ! t De nei only, would | cago, and also have resigned fror t since January 1, 1919. 
l g of t s would u t ;. 600 lerks mnploved i Chicazo’s all post office and 
stu ) “ t i throug ut t ty local fficials i vain endeavored to add a 
ched h proportions | clerk Tl plorabl tcome of this attempt brought, 
. t iit in a reat nomie loss nid s¢ Mus incon above, about 3,000 entrants and a sin r number of resignatior 
r 3 e I tr that the servi t 1 j ‘ “Vy es ¢ 3 ninvit the app "al 
t ‘ y ¥ ld | want ' \ va ge 1 fair work r Col rhis con i 
t iD i &s ‘ ( iV ¢€ ) eT! th 
da te ' ‘ y ough — AXD EFFEC 
i : P = me thet ( 1 eff t of t } liv 7 7 tal Serv e may } 
x - 1 } 3 tter t ed f ws 
{ 1 1 a more ex d time, CAUSE 
which I I v : i! It quate pay (less t 1 most nskilled workers receive). 
: ; s co a . ton Toke sive might work 
tl \ nd phy ily an e and consequent mental 
1 assigned duties with that I 
I I rt ribute Dp t tory results. (Daily overtim« L 
post off r! t stud ist? law, which provides for « 
i r vait rvice ¢ er ! el upon 
r 5 t study I of h etioy nd poor light 
] Rt of ich . 
‘ 5 ¥ i 
y ; 
‘ oO i dis 
l ! t 1 ad improv ry I 
1 seriously impeding tl 
M Dp ‘ dopted 7 tice 
y 4 ] ‘ j f ite LIV Ww AC Ww r ( ' ‘Tf MAII \ ICE 
i t ify on scher exal lat i to other hh) +] 
ts of ‘ ios clerk. without. } a A living wage unquestionably will assure a competent mali : 
‘ 1 : ee - 5 oa The f res of Government experts and other competent auth: 
I I pract I nat io prove t a living wage a family of four is far beyond the may } 
‘ ‘ ‘ i 1 U0 ~~ 
< ‘ tl ' ft vice t f $1,5 per year for post-oflice clerks 
ult t ting i ) Still the post-offi clerk recei it the means of bare ex 
C } Tt thful. cro d « lit « | The unavoidable result of a sadly eted force of employees, to 
t ‘ to the é rv 1 tix i 1d juate I y is an It mai service 
‘ \ I is true th thy. dus IM RELIEF IMPERATIVE, 
i i i the s t These should | al 1 fre- Immediate relief is imperative. The enactment of remedial | : 
1 aga t the r l of disease tion for the next fiscal year will not pay the accumulating bil 
; ‘ y y I? ‘ . _ . . : rr} 
ee , eee f 8 underpaid post-office clerks during the current year rhe ] 
h appr te accuracy at least, th Ss of | clerk can not live now on what he will receive in the future. 
positior nd to be eligible for promotions is : ae. -_ ona > OF NEED 
f ritation. Most of the systems in operation are A JUSTIFIABI APPEAL | THE HOUR O! RED. 






t” syster We feel there should be some credit for Mr. Senator and Mr. Congressman, if you are considering the | 
e and also less opportunity for favoritism on the | need of more adequate compensation tn this hour of need, do not 

n This entire subject matter, vital as it is | the very object of such legislation by not providing amply to make 
emploves worthy of the deepest study, and we are | of postal employees commensurate with the abnormal] cost of livin: 
I r helpful suggestions in putting into effect a rating system | with the exacting duties of a distributor—an enervating task at 
that wi er meet the serv needs than the present chaotic plan. ! rate of speed, based upon the necessary knowledge of thousands of i 

















To ) entlemen of the Cong 
redress of grievances, cognizant of th 
iving waz ind t 1 
ions maiy capable and experience 

mnin in the Ss ! 

Adeq te pay will ! I 
more than offset tl expel 


[Norm 


Frida) 


M HAYDEN 


representing the Sixth Oklahoma 
gress for seven terms, more than 12 years. 

Committee 1 
Public Lands, 
service with 


with him on the 
mittee on the 
seven years. I have had 


post office clerks 





working conditions 


appeal tor | 
secure a | 
| 
| 


Hot SI 


Congressm 


Mr. Speake 


conference 


mittees and kept in close touch with his work and achievements 


us a Member of Congress. 


gviven me, to print in the CONGRESSIONAT 


It pleases me, under authority 





\ 


be preserved, a brief résumé of the legislation enacted in which 


he has played an important part and of his general act 
connection with good le: 


Nation. 


DEMOCRACY’S ACHIEVEMENT 


FERRIS TOOK 

1. The Federal reserve 
reney system, weeding out the miserable makeshift currency law | 
that had grown old, antiquated, and lacking in efficiency 
ng panics and expanding the 
Government to finance the World 


tions still intact 


2. The income-tax law 
h to bear their fair share 
3. Election of Senators by 


ric 


sion Senatorships were decided by legista 


voters. 


jon 


t- Abrogation of bossis) 
tion of committees instead of the appointment 
lemanded by every section of the country. 
Publicity of campaign expenses: 
hance to aspire for office by 


the snme: a curbing oj 


nterests. 


6. Corrupt-practices act: 
money in elections; to prevent 
rupt election methods, so elections 

nd free from crooked dealing. 
7. Federal Trade Commission law 


ines, and dishonest | 


honest business: a curb bi 


8. Marine insurance law 


. ket. 
products. 
Affording the six and a 
honest 
earners 


on was selling for 5 


sioned by withdrawal of insurance companies 

the Government marine-insurance law ai 
af, and other product 
se act: Enabling Ame 


nake certain their 





arine, ships to 
rmer to have 


nd his cotton; 


10. Clayton antitrust 


nations and those engaged 
ippress the poor; to encour 
vill not object; dishonest business will get jus 
11. Philippine independence bill: Giving the 
ml form of independence and 


il self-government 






Affording 


volume of currency 


enabled 
War and i i 


Dusit ess 


Requiring tl 


rovernmel 


Affording 


Providing aga 


will be clen 


every wher 
in the mouth of dishonest 
Insuring 


insurance to shippers 








Providing for marine 
The resumption of shipping te mal 
half million 
Affording 


market ior their 20 O00 O00) 
permanent employment at a living wage 


+ cents 


steady and dependable 

the business man 
rove, to kee} the arteries 
able ships to navigate 
eld, and forest to the ms 
portal in peace times 
oth to business men and farn 


enabling 


commerce 


rkets of 


business 


business 


iving them 


ur- | 


prov 


SOY 


independence, which is a 


1d to the Philippine 


12. National prohibiticn ( 


both branches, has pass 


ratified it: it is the law o 


FARME { 

1 rR ere ] \ ‘hie ‘ teres 
the furmers desired Passed the Hous | 
Preside Wilson July 17, 1916: S« 
spoke for it, and otherwise helped secure 
FeERR:S is now working for an amendmen 
loan associations so loans can be 1 ‘ 
red tape, and rendering loans more easy al 
ment While the law is not patronized b 
interest and long tenure of payment 
in all farm-loan companies, thereby benefi 

2. Law to prevent gambling in farm 
had advocated such a law since his ad t 
beginnit of the Si ieth Congress in the f: 
needs tightening up, so that farmers may be 
honest marke free from gamb] v Li 
market free of graft. 

Minimum of $2 per bushel fo 
ported farmers’ $2.50 wheat amendm 
it at every stage; appealed to President 


tee to pass legislation which guarantees 


o1 


oe DO pel bushel for wheat. I 


laranteed price of $2.40 per bh 


CONGRESSIONAT. Recorp, pp. 5319, 8 


o 
~d sess.) 


1. 


Oo! 


] 


t+. Wheat-price guaranty: S 


O796, appropriating 


carry out the price guaranties 1 


wheat crops of 1918S and 1919 


Recorp, pages 4051-52, Sixty-fit 





10. Three-year homestead law: 


ve to three yea thereby aidi: 


( Note 


gy tl 


11. Second homestead entry fou 


tliti 1 nit wr 
aditional opportunity to secure 


12. Preference right to soldier 


ive a second chance to secure 
12 

iomestead: Aids homeste: 

lucing residence on land 


14. Federal appropriati 


leges where farm boys I< 
agriculture o business 
reducing cost of prot tio! 
15. Construction of fert er |] 
ished a) run-d n soils: He 
( monopol ertiliz here 
i6. Increased appropriat 
ori ure as ¢ of the ding 
17. Bure of Marke lo «¢ 
nl | h nes I rke » avoid 
facilities; to fart S ‘ 
1S. Bure of Good Roads: 7 
I here; to stu impre 
19. Rey 1 daylig S 
} | fir ad = 


1 ( Hiner me ‘ re 
Pil rhit.]} ' 
} n ( 0 

al ho toil 
° ™ , 
» Chiidret I 

, ' ‘ ‘ 

de ‘ 


§1,000, 000 000 t 


j 


Scott Ferris voted for, spoke iu 
appropriation which rendered ertall 
per bushel for wheat. 
E trehouse bill: EF v ! 
erly insured for favorable market cond 
6. Grain-grades bill: Classifying dg 
“uring better conditions and he } 
7. Lever agricultural-extension b ‘ 
ie farmer's son. llproving gricultura 
S. Good-roads law: Federal ad for 
iys of the countr lor the benefit of ; 
9. Ferris 640-acre homestead | Increasi 
steader may secure. Aids in opening the 


soldiers 


Credit given for til of servi 


Litvitit 


trymet! 
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Che est 
me sery 

es En 
1) Bure 
iformati« 


( I Prot m of youth of land: Demanded by 
me cs ; ; 
». Safety railway employees: Only justice to both employ 
el wha ae aent CS 
3 < Labor Safe a ¢ Scientific methods of protecting 
engag n hazard enfployme!l 
7. Workmen’s compensation law: To make certain compensa 
to depends one 
S. Seamen's | Requiring decent livil acilities and prope 
protect ’ I 
9. AI injuncti law: Labor’s demand. 


sed wage scales on Government work. 


shment in the Department of Labor of an Adjust 


neluding (a) Division of Conciliation, (b) United 


loyment Service, (c) Bureau of Labor Statistics, 


Infmigration, (e) Bureau of Naturalization, (f) 
nd Educational Service, (¢) Bureau of Industrial 
Cransportation, (h) War Labor Policies Board, 

f Labor Disputes. 


nterest of labor: all enacted for its benefit; all 


faithful and loyal support ef Scorr FrerRRts 
tAL RESOURCES KPT FREE FROM GRAFT. 


ears Scorr Ferrets held chairmanship of the 


s Col tt of the House; aided in stamping out 


on with the 700.000.000 acres of public land, 





' of forest reserves. the 70.000.000 acres of 
e 6,000,000 acres of oil tand, and the 8,000.000 acres 
nd, h 60,000,000 hers power of hy droe lectrie 
itional monuments and national 
belongs to all the people—all should be ini 
lopment, and proper use. The handling 
» intr and « i Not a 
I l ot an acre given uway to ilroads or frit 
} PLS ( 
adm moots tary Franklin K. Lane 
constal nudge o candal regardit he 
A ’ S S 
OF WA 
\ OQ00,000 men he ie ind most 
history 


\tlantic with American ships and put 2,000,000 


he sea amidst the greatest adversity known 
} t et Vi er 1) yort HT ed rey 
y ais n ! 
ed tl I test hosp 
1 g i j I 
vreatest es \ ! f shes 


\ rf 10 } Ves 
dA af : 
S we ( ( \! 
ling 
; 
spereus he 
~ ero ne : | expanding ie ca ‘ 
SI ( I ‘ espiona; inw } \ ) 
v, the agi or, the I. W. W who, whil } 
I i he tro ! were being sub rine as 
Set f diss nating insidious propa ida 
sH 
pay of the prin nte soldier both in war nad peace 
24) mont! Phere was not a dissentir vote 
\ or Democrat when this increase was added 
t} ra ] ScorTt Ey ™= Ww S present 
‘ OT N ‘ PAS ’ EN < 
' r OR! = EATES \ , 
ional education for the wounded soldiers, so they 
les and become independent, self-sustaining citi- 


nately $22,000,000 has already been appropriated ; 
These , 





soldiers =} all be nrote ted: 
they shall not want 

thin r< 
rtunity te own and reside in a home they can 
(Note Scott Ferris is in favor of extending 


to town homes as well as farm homes: also to 








‘ es as distinguished from soldiers’ colony 
to let soldiers designate locality and particular | 


} 


so to afford an equal chance to men of every 
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| 
Third. Preference in the civil service and Government em- 
ployment of all kinds for the soldiers. Will be assistance to 
| soldiers who desire to enter Government service. It gives them 
a preference in all Government appointments. It is a law. 
Fourth. Preference rights extended to all soldiers in acquir- 
ing of public lands and homes upon the public domain. 
fifth. Appropriate cash benuses to the soldiers commensu- 
rate with their needs to reestablish them in society and put them 
well off as they were before they entered the service. This 
should be done. It is only justice. Their service has upset all 
their plans. It is only a just recognition of service faithfully 


Sixth. Sweeping away of emergency war-time legislation. 
fotal exemption of farmers from all profiteering laws, as they 
are not hoarders—not dealers—merely producers and selling in 
an open market. 

Seventh. Repeal of the espionage laws and censorship laws of 
ll kinds, simultaneously with the closing of the war—this was 
necessary during the war, but indefensible in peace times. All 
patriotic Congressmen and Senators were willing to pass strin- 
gent laws to help win the war; all should now join in their 
repeal. 

Kighth. To dispense with all unnecessary boards and Federal 
control, and allow honest business, labor, society, and the farm- 
ers to be free from Federal interference, Federal regulation, 
and allow the law ef supply and demand honestly administered 
to again assert itself and control. If abuses spring up, let 
them be prosecuted in the courts as other infractions of law. 





In war times drastic laws were required. In peace the least 
rove l is the best governed. 

Ninth. To prosecute and put behind bars gamblers in the ne- 
cessities of life, and hoarders and extortionists of all serts and 


kinds. Hoarders, gamblers, profiteers, and extortionists should 
no longer be tolerated. ‘They extort from the producer and con- 
umer. They breed Bolshevists, anarchists, and law violators. 
Tenth. For the enactment of legislation to reduce the high 
eost of living and the abnormal and conscionable profits due 


to practiced extortion 


on both producer and consumer; hoard- 
ing and profiteering to be p! uted for breaches of the la 
Eleventh. Restoration and reinstatement on easy terms, with 
out penalty of lapsed war-risk insurance policies. 
Twelfth. Payment of soldiers’ insurance in lump sums, as 


distinguished from monthly installments, at the option of the 


insured 


Thirteenth. Establishment of educational advantages in all! 
camps, cantonments, forts, and arsenals, thereby rendering 
service in Army and Navy sufliciently attractive to ins au 

quate peace-time Army, without any compulsory mi 
training in peace til (Note.—Scotr Ferraris is agai 

n to all disabled soldiers, without 
ri r sOrt l ike adi ~<S]¢ 
Lie sli 3, as desired | ! 


The Alien and American Citizenship. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN W. SUMMERS, 
F WASHINGTON, 


cil 


In tHe Hocse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, October 15, 1919, 
On the bill (H. R. 9782) to regulate further the entry of aliens into the 
United States 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washingtor Mr. Speaker, I am in favor 
of this bill and shall vote for it because it safeguards Amcrica, 
her institutions, and her citizenship. 

In foreign lands I have observed that America means “ dol- 
lars,” it means “gold,” it means “high wages,” but, Mr. 
Speaker, the time has come when America must mea! ore 
than the acquisition of “geld” te 
approaches our shores. 

The alien who would come our way must come either for a 
temporary residence or else he nrust come with an open heart 





{ | and mind, ready and willing not alone to gather in American 
iring soldier to abandon his home State to dollars, but ready to learn of our institutions, cur customs a! 


traditions, and ready te blend with our citizenship in upholding 





the most liberal Government, the purest flag, and the highest 
ideals that the world has ever known. 

In our generosity we have opened wide 
admitting millions who have become real Americans, bone 
our bone and flesh of our flesh, we have also admitt 
millions who have never learned to love our institutions, 
never have and who never will become American citizens. 

These are the tools that are readily grasped by the agitator, 
the I. W. W., the anarchist, and the revolutionist in rrying 
out their unholy designs against our national standards. 

Nevertheless the good common sense and patriotism of the 


while 
of 


ed other 


the door, and 


who 


masses in America can be relied upon. The great heart of 
America is sound and alien radicalism engenders no fears 
gut, Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, while we scrutinize our 





immigrant we must also turn the searchlight upon ourselves. 


We must develop and carry forward a common-sense program 
that will reach both young and old, both alien and American. 
Our industrial laws must be eminently just and reasonable. We 


must go more than halfway in instilling a new patriotism, the 
patriotism of our Puritan fathers 

Our schools and colleges mold and determine our citizenship. 
Their influet reaches to the heart of every home They 
should stress Americanism every day in the year. Our national 
heroes, ou i me and our traditions should be the theme 
of song and story upon the lips of every child. 

I believe boys and girls and men and wome! nd tha 
our schools should teach them a reverence and respect for God 
and tlag and country, that we may reap an abundant harvest 


w-abidi: matriotic citizens 

They should ach alien American that in America laws 
u be and that wrongs can be righted in an orderly 
and legal way, but that agitator and the red-handed revolu- 
tionist in this country will fail miserably in his attempts and wil 
-loving but mighty Nation upon his head. 
to understand and to live William Tyler P: 
“The American’s Creed”: 


States of 


and 
must 


obey 


+7 
Lilie 


ring the wrath of a pea 
Teach 


patriotic 


ve’ 2 


them 
ren 
Governm f the 


the United America as a 


people, for the people, whose just powers are derived 
t the governed ; a democracy in a Republic; sovereign 
reign State a perfect Union, o nd inseparable, 
those principles of freedom, equality, just rnd 





} lich American patriots sacrificed their 
tunes 

I therefore ey my duty to my country to love i t pport 
its Constitution, t bey its laws, to respect its flag, and to defend it 


against all 


Budget Bill. 
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HON, WILLIAM S&S. 


GF PENNSYLVANIA 


VARE, 


or REPRESENTATIVES, 
24, 1919 
Mr. VARE are f 
the budget bill which command the attention and support ot 
those who are looking toward the formation of some system by 
Which a more efficient and logical method may be employed 
the appropriation and expenditure of Government funds. 
The first of these is the centralization of authority and respen 
li for the submission of the budget in the hands 


Ix roe Hovwst 


Friday, Octobe) 


\ir. Speaker, there two essential features it 


Lol 


sibility of the 

President. At the present time the estimates are made up in 

the main by the chief clerks of the various departments, in 

Sultation with the Secretaries and the various bureau 

These are submitted to the Secretary of the Treasury, 

turn submits them to the congressional appropriation 
without revision. 

HM is quite natural that the Secretary of the Treasury, as a 
Cabinet officer, would f another 
Cabinet officer, who would have direct knowledge of his pai 
t ar department and the bureaus of which it is com 

With the cre: the bureau of the bud l 
the President with a sufficient expert force, the President should 
have first-hand knowledge of the requirements of each depart 
ment. The new law will very properly place full jurisdiction 
estimates in the hands of the President without the divi- 
of authority we now find under the estimate system. If 
iS a step in the right direction for economy and efficiency. 

The second outstanding feature is the creation of an account- 
ing department, which shall be established separate and apart 
from and independent of any department having authority to 
Spend the moneys of the Treasury. It will have certain pewers 


as. ee ‘ ate a a 
ot investigation and the right to criticize or reje expend 


con 
chiefs 
who il 


commit 


hesitate to revise estimates o 


iy 
I 


in ft 






tion of of e office of 


ovel 
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While the 
President 


and 


2d OL this depart 


confirmed by the Senate, he m removed by 


joint resolution of the Hous na Se I t keep tiie 
office independent for action an: erve a ‘ n extrav- 
agance. It isin line with good business meth 

In the city of Philadelphia for the last 40 ( ( 
tures of the municipal government ‘ bee! d by the 
city controller, whose office i eparate and he 
office of the mayor and the variou rectors of di tment 
His powers are similar to those given the auditor bil 

He is elected by the people, however! He annoi his . 
office force. The present incumbent, Hon. Jo M. Y ( } 
held the position for approximately quart ¢ 
and is popularly known as the watchdog of the « 

In addition to the passage of this bill, it has bes 
that the present rules of the House be so changed tl I et 
eral budget committee shall be named to limit e § l 
of appropriatior for each departme th ul! 
estimated revenue. There seems to be a el f opit 
on the proposed change of the rul 

Surely some system shofild be devised here ru 
bye check placed on the vas ms of mone ‘ ( 
are being appropriated {f am hopeful that ft] brough 
about by the appointr t « 1 central e t1 (| 

r ng the linportance oO KiSti commi ( 

Budget legislati has been discussed by 
( t] House since I first hb me a Membe ‘ ) 

d J m ver much pleased f en i 


To Provide a National Budget System and an Ind 
Audit of Government Accounts, and for Other Purpose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON 


YORI 


LOW THE 


FRANK ¢ 


Ix true House or REepresEN’ 1 


Tucsdau. Octobe 


CROWTHER Mr. Speaker, i vas privilege to re 
the indorsement of f strict. the thirtieth 
York, at the last plat 


M: 


New congressional election, running on 


form of which the three principal planks were “ unconditional 
surrender,” “sound protective tariff,’ nd a national budget 


system.” 

‘Unconditional surrendet is now matter of 
tirely due to the magnificent showing made by our boys 
can soldiers, sailors, and marines, who threw the fear of 
into the Huns and made them realize that their race was rm 


Regarding there is a dis 


‘protective tariff,” SpPositior ) ’ 
take up this important subject, except #s a matter of general 
revision, perhaps not until the regular sessio Numerous fi 
measures have, however, been passed in the Hou Os 
a narrow, partisan spirit by the Democr d ! , 
for these measures are for the protection s that 
were develeped in this country at the requ of the Govern- 
ment and were f mighty factor in winning the war I refer 
to zinc, inagnesite, tungsten, chemical glass, and so forth, and 
theonch not war necessity, a bill for the protection of t 
pearl-button industry against our dangerous competitor, Japar 


The third plank, “a natior is hefore us for 
diseussion, and, naturally, I am in favor of its passae and fins 


enactment inte law. 


Pricr to 1912 very little had ever been w en oO! 
of “a national budget,” and it looker } co} ould 
on forever voting appvropriatio! n a haphazard sort of 
and lump-sum appropriations in time of emergency, lid 
in the late war. Thoughtful citizens were pre tl 
statement of Senator Aldrich a few years ago 


~ MPCMMD CRM) 


Federal business were run in a business 





year might be saved to this Gove 
This bill provides of t et composed of a 
director and ; “as tal a dl by the Pres 
dent. who, with the other officials named in this bill, will assi 
the President in the preparation of the budget, he in turn 
submitting it the Congress iter careiui s as f the 
necessity of alterations This an eminentis and wise 
provision, for the President can not fairly be heid responsible 
for proper centrally reviewed estimates unless given a budget 
staff for investigation of needs infiivs¢ and comperisol of 
| estimates and he fo lat Oo ‘ ‘ ve 
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The easier it is for Congress and the publie to understand 


the wl and of executive estimates the more time 
they can give to intelligent discussion of proposals and the less 


i\ wheretore 


time that need be wasted in doing what official clerks should 
do, thus losing sight of needs. Congress has been the subject 
of keen criticism for a great many years for its extravagance 
and wasteful methods of handling the people’s money. Even 
though through pork-barrel legislation they have merited this 
criticism, there is no doubt whatever but what Congress has 
been made the scapegoat for gross errors in estimating and 


spending by executive departments. 
Provision for an independent audit of Government accounts 


by the creation of an “accountancy department” is a salient 
fe.ture of this bill. This department is to be in charge of a 
comptroller general and an assistant comptroiler general, to 


be appointed by the President, with the advice and consent of 
the Senate. This | the integrity 
appointments during changing administrations and removes any 


suggestion of political influence. 


rovision establishes of these 


Republican Pat 
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COLOR 


HON. CHARLES 


OF 


TIMBERLAKE, 


In rue Hovse or Representatives, 


Thursday, October 30, 1919 
Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, having for four years been a member of the Public 


Lands Committee, I have aided in the preparation of two bills 

of the character of the bill under discussion before the House 

at this time. 
Coming as I 


Intimiute 


from a public-land State and having had 
connection with public-land matters by an expe- 


17 years as receiver of the United States Land Office 


1 
ao 
an 


rience ol 


in that State, I felt that I knew something of the need for 
changes in the public-land laws and corrections of the regula- 
tions as to administration of the laws already written which 
would give to these States a more liberal construction of these 
laws that would enable more perfect development of our natu- 
ral resources, so badly needed for the growth and development 


ew 


our 1 
I al 


is 


of country. 

felt that I the sentiment of our people on these 
Which, I will say, was and is that these natural re- 
sources should be especially developed, and the few remaining 
public-land States should not be deprived of the benefits which 
through their development would accrue to the States by the 


l se 
KHeW 


questions, 


theory of the latter-day conservationists that the General Gov- 
ernment should retain entire control of these resources and hold 
them in trust for future generations, which would retard the 


these Sts 


growth of ites and impose upon them hardships not 
imposed on other States whose every resource was developed 


of the States and be developed by them. The sentiment of the 
Congress has opposed this idea. Our only hope, therefore, has 
been to secure the liberal terms possible from the Con- 
gress, and so we have supported the legislation proposed in the 
bills tofore passed by this House, and upon this theory 


most 


heret 
only support this bill. 
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In a word, the budget bill is a clean-cut, well-defined business | 
proposition It will carry with it a message of confidence to 
the people of this great United Stites, and it also directs to 
their attention that it is the fulfillment of a pledge made by the 

{ 


and used by the States for their benefit. 

Colorado, like many other public-land States since this policy 
has been lvocated, has seen large areas of her lands with- 
drawn from entry or development and thereby kept off the tax 
roll, leaving a small portion of the States to bear the added 
burden of xation necessary for the support of the States, the 
building of roads, development of their schools, and so forth. 

In the case of Colorado there have been thus withdrawn from 

iy prospect of getting on the tax roll more than 21,000,000 | 
icres These contain some of our richest lands, whose develop- 
ment would have relieved the balance of the property of the 
State from the high taxes under which we suffer to-day. 
Thes re coal lands of about 6,000,000 acres, forest reserves 
of ; it 15,000,000 acres, and water power capable of develop- 

ent that would have aided greatly in adding to our manufac- 
turing growth. 

Our people feel that these resources should be the property 





We feel, however, that this section of the bill should be re. 
inined, for it is vital to the interests of these States that at 
least 45 per cent of the amounts received from royalties from 


the development of these resources should go direct to the 
States, and that the amendinent of the gentleman from Okla- 


homa [Mr. Ferris], the former chairman of the Public Lands 
Comittee, should be defeated and the substitute of the chair- 
man of the committee should prevail, although in my judgment 
the original provision in the bill should have been retained. 

To have these royalties go first into the reclamation fund and 
io be later returned to the States would mean, in my judgment, 
that the States would be kept out of its benefits for 20 years, 


and perhaps for all time, as our fear is that it would be entirely 
exhausted in the administration of this enterprise, as in the 
case of the forest reserves, which we were promised a few 
years ago would ultimately be a source of revenue to the Gov 


ol 


has 


large amount 


maintenance 


The 
their 


ernment. 
year tor 
however. 


appropriation called for each 


completely dispelled this ide: 
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We 
oO] oU 


In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Iriday, October 24, 1919, 
On the conference report on the resolution (HH. J. Res. 151) to prov 
additional compensation for ei 1pioy s of the Postal Service. 


Mr. RUBEY. Mr. Speaker, I shall support the conference 1 
port. It dees not go far enough, it is not satisfactory to the 


Members of the House, it will not be satisfactory to the postal 
It is not subject to amendment, and under the cil 
cumstances it is the best we can do. The chairman of the Com 
mittee on Vost Offices and every member of the committee who 
has spoken has assured the House that this is intended only t 
give temporary relief during the present fiscal year. The las 
Congress authorized the appointment of a joint commission con 
posed of five Members of the United States Senate and five Mem 
bers of the House of Representatives to investigate the whole 
subject of postal salaries and place them upon a just and er 
able basis. That commission has been appointed; they are ! 

at work. Under the terms of the joint commission it is requil 
to report the result of its investigation and finding to Congr 
in December. The Congress therefore should be able to pus 
just and fair measure at its regular session this coming win! 

The increases provided in the proposed act are forth 

concisely in the conference report, which is as follows: 


} 
enpioyees, 


oO 


set 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 





The committee of conference on the disagreeing vote of th 
Houses on the amendment cf the Senate to the joint resolution (1 
Res. 151) to pruvide additional compensation for employees of 
Postal Service and making appropriations therefor, having met, 
full and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recomn 
to their respective Houses as follows: 

” v * + . *. . 

“That because of the unusual conditions which now exist, tl ) 
pensation provided for in the act entitled ‘An act making apprep 
tions for the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending Ju 
1920,’ approved February 28, 1919, the following classes of emp 
shall be increased as roliows for such fiscal year only: 

‘‘(a) Postmasters at oflices of the third class; assistant po 
and clerks, including clerks at division headquarters of post-ofli 
spectors, special clerks, finance clerks, bookkeepers, printers, mecha 
skilled laborers, watchmen, messengers, laborers, and other employ: 
of offices of the first and second class; letter carriers in the City | 
ery Service; employees in Government-owned automobile rvice: 


visory ollicials, inspectors, railway postal clerks, including substit 


superintendents, requisition fillers, packers, and laborers; the agent in 
charge, clerks, and messengers at the United States stamped envy 
agency, Dayton, Ohio; and employees of the mail equipment shop 





receive compersation at the rate per annum of— 


(1) Not less than $1,000 nor more than $1,200, to be increased $200 

“(2) More than $1,200 and not more than $1,600, to be in i 
$150. 

“(3) More than $1,600 and not more than $2,000, to be in 
$125. 

(4) More than $2,000 and not more than $2,500, to be incre: I 
$100 

“Provided, That no third-class postmaster shall receive more 1 ’ 
$2,000 per annum. ; 

“(b) Carriers in the village delivery service and otber employees 


paid from lump-sum appropriations receiving compensation at the rats 
of less than $1,000 per annum to be increased 20 per cent of their pres 
ent compensation. 

“(c) Rural letter carriers on daily routes and rural letter carriers on 
two triweekly routes whose routes are— 
(1) Eleven miles or less in length, to be increased $75. ‘ 
(2) Over 11 miles and under 20 miles in length, to be increased $100 
“(3) Twenty miles and under 24 miles in length, to be increased $150. 
“(4) Twenty-four miles or over in length, to be increased $200 
“(d) Rural letter carriers on triweekly routes of— 
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“(1) Eleven n length, to be increased $37.50 ditions have greatly changed s { postal s rie ere f 
se Over 11 les and under 20 miles in length, to be inc Se ci adie Sade ; : a 
“(3) Twenty mile ind under 2 iles in length, to be increa ; a numbel of years a; nad ¢ rre finds itself face to f 
(4) Twenty r miles cr over in length, to be increased $10 with the problems of making such necessary iner sas will give 
( Postmasters at offices of the fourth class to be increast to the employee a just ar I x ! lal 
mount equal to 15 ] oa f their present compensatio1 and. 0 bh] ee , 
. } I a “a ossible alla } : ; 
ee Substitute, temporary, and auxiliary clerks at first an seco! 7 - . ‘ 101 i u 
class post offices, and substitute, tei rary, and auxiliary letter carrie! no denpartme ‘ ( 
in the City Delivery Service shall receive after the passage of this act, uch ¢ contact ith ; a . 
for the remainder of the fiscal year er I June 30. 1920 lie ft 1 ' 
pres compel tio my j GO cents per hour f ‘ h ‘ lel ( 
i ( 


Ol w¢ \ e pert 


























Department comes from those who use the mail M t ! e be l 

YO per cent of all the receipts come from the sale of postage | sala! S e 940 iy . M2 14 
imps. For several years the system has been practical! self- | $720; in 1907, S900 911, $1.00 ! 110 7] 
upporting, That being the case, it is up to Congress to deter- | $1.200: and in I ‘ 

line how that money can be spent to the be advantage. Con- 1 of this bill the 1 
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fhe purpose of establishing rural delivery was to extend to 


those residing in the farming communities, as far as practicable, 


ihose same advantages and conveniences of mail service that 
had been enjoyed by those residing in the cities. Members of 
Congress are anxious to see this service extended from year to 
vear. In 1916 we wrote into the law this provision: 

Phat rural mail service shall be extended so as to serve, as nearly 
pract b t enti ural population of the United States. 
STAR ROUTES, 

Star routes have been in existence under one name or an- 
other ever since we have had a Postal System. The primary 
object of a star route is to carry the mail from one post office 


to another and 


nlong the route 


incidentally to deliver mail to people living 
In 1918 there were 10,95S star routes in oper- 


ation, at a cost of little more than $8,000,000. Members of 
Congress have received many letters during the last two or 
three years, calling their attention to the increased cost of 
living and asking that their compensation be inereased. It is 


impossible to get relief for star-route carriers, no matter how- 
ever great their necessities may be, for the reason that these 


routes are let by contract I quote the provision of the statute 


enacted nanny years ago: 

All contracts f carrying the mail shall be in the name of the 
United States, and shal! awarded to the lowest bidder tendering 
sufficient guarantee for faithful performance, without other reference 
to the mode of transportation than may be necessary to provide for 
due celerity ertainty, and security thereof: but the Postmaster Gen- 
eral shall not ound to consider the bid of any person who has will 
fully or nes ntly failed to perform a former contract 

Recognizing that star-route carriers had a just cause of com- 


plaint, because of the changed conditions which had coime upon 
them by reason of the inereased cost of food, feed, and living 
venerally, Con inserted in the Post Office appropriatiol 
bill in provision which authorized the Postuister Gen- 
eral to vestigate the arising from contracts 
star routes, and authorized him to adjust their compensatien. 


~Press 
ISIS a 


il conditions in 


Under this provision star-route carriers have been able to get 
some little iIneasure of relief 
PARCEL POST SYSTEM, 
A great, ndvanced step wus taken when the parcel-post law 


Was passed. I had the honer of being a Member of this body 
at that time, and I shall always be proud of the fact that I 
was one of those who strongly supported that measure. The 


system was inaugurated January 1, 19138, and to-day packages 
to the number of 4,000,000 are distributed daily throughout the 
country, and delivered not only to those who reside in the cities, 
but the farmers residing out upon the rural routes. In 
1918 we authorized the Postmaster General to make experi- 
ments in the use of the parcel post in the marketing of farm 
and made an appropriation for that purpose. In the 

act lebruary, 1919, we authorized him to inaugurate the 
experiment of operating motor-vehicle truck routes, in order to 
facilitate the collection and delivery of food from the producer 
to the consumer, and to aid in the delivery to the producer of 
The first of these c motor- 

July 1. A few ago, 
the resolution relative 


niso to 


products, 


of 


articles needed in production. 
express routes w inaugurated 
when Congress had under consideration 


wenn ter 
mtry 


as weeks 





to the sale of the food held by the War Department, we inserted 
a provision authorizing the War Department to use the parcel 
post in the sale and distribution of that food, and it is to-day 
being used extensively for that purpose. 
POSTAGE STAMPS, 
ro-day millions of stamps of various kinds and denominations 
ire in daily use and it is hard to believe that there was a time 
when stamps were not used and when postage was paid in actual 
money The rate of postage then depended not only upon the 
size of the letter but also upon the distance the letter was car- 
ried. A letter in those days consisted of a single sheet of paper. 
The message to be nveyed was written on one side, the letter 
was the! dec h the reading matter on the inside, sealed 
with sea g X OF paste, tnd the address written on the out- 
side. Envelopes were not in general use. If a letter consisted 
of two sheets, doub postage was charged, and if three sheets 
were used, three ti the umount was charged, and so on. It 
was So st ry in those early days to send letters through 
th 1 without prepaying the postage. In fact, a very larg 
I f th ers were so sent and the person receiving the 
ostage. The prepayment of postage was not 
eg l until 1855. Postage stamps were first issued 
| ( ( nt in 1847. It is related that the first stamps 
sold by the Government were purchased by Henry Shaw, the 
father of H y Shaw, jr., the noted humorist who wrote and 
r the of Josh Billings. It is said that Mr. 
Shaw happened to be in the office of the Postmaster General, 
Ca Johnson, when the first delivery of stamps was made by 
Mr. Shaw asked permission to purchase 
‘ si two denominations—the 


i this amount to $2,500. 
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d-cent stamp, which bore the portrait of Franklin, and the 
10-cent stamp, which bore the portrait of Washington. 
POSTAL MONEY-ORDER SYSTEM. 
The use of the postal money order as a means of remitting 
safely through the mails small sums of money came into use as 
early as 1864. It has had a very remarkable growth, as it is 


now universally used to send money from one section of the 
country to another. During the fiseal year ending June 30. 


1918, there were 122,004,447 money orders issued, amounting to 
$904,649,519.15, from which the Government received $6,138, 
197.42 in revenue. The official figures fer the last fiscal year 
are not yet available, but the estimated transactions for 
year, based on increases of approximately 9.24 and 22 per cent 
respectively, are as follows: Money orders issued, 132,587,600 
amount of same, $1,120,500,000; revenue received, $7,487,000 
There is no doubt but that we have gone beyond the billie 
dollar mark in the domestic money-order business of the count 
POSTAL 


SAVINGS BANKS 

The Postal Savings System was inaugurated in January, 1! 
is 2 means of encouraging people of small means to save 
earnings. It has been taken advantage of principally }y 
Wage earners in the large labor centers of the country. At firs 
the maximum amount that anyone could have en deposit 
postal savings bank was $1,000, but in 1918S Congress increas: 
On June 30, 1919, there was on d 
in these banks, in round numbers, $167,000,000. 
WATT 


RAILWAY RVICE 


There are so many features connected with the progres: 
development of our great Postal System that it is imposs 
to go into details with each one. The use of railway mail « 
Was first tried out in 1862, over the Hannibal & St. Joseph Ra 
road in my own State of Missouri. This experiment was 
decided success. The railway mail cer has become a travelin 
post office, and there are now in use 5,647 such cars. In the: 
cars the clerks work day and night distributing mail while 
trains are traveling sometimes at a high rate of speed. ‘T! 
service hazardous one, and has by legislai 
sought to safeguard the clerks as much as possible. <A ft 
years ago we passed a law making provision for the use of st 
ears and providing for the gradual elimination of all wood 
mail cars. Every new car put into the service now must 
constructed of steel, and more than half the cars now in 
are cither in part or entirely of steel construction. 

The marvelous development of the mail car service is 
another illustration of the great progress of the Postal Sery 
along many lines. Stamped envelopes came into use in 1S5: 
registered letters in 1885, postal cards in 1878, and the spe 


Is a Congress 


delivery service in 1885. 
GOVERNMENT AID TO POST ROADS, 
There is nothing that will benefit the rural mail servic 


much as the improvement of the roads over which the mail 
now carried or over which the mail may be carried in 
future. In the early days of the Republic Congress pass: 
laws and appropriated money for the construction and maint 
nance of public highways. That policy was discontinued an 
more than a hundred years elapsed before Congress 
assumed the great and important function of aiding the Stat 
in the construction of public roads. 

Let me briefly recount the history of this legislation 
first good-roads bill to pass Congress in recent years was pi 
in the Sixty-second Congress. Many Members of the Hous 
introduced bills upon that important subject, but to my form« 
colleague from Missouri, Hon. Dorsey W. Shackleford, belong? 
more credit than to any other Member. His untiring enere 
and his zeal and determination to secure legislation upon this 
subject was an inspiration to his colleagues. Some 
Members who had introduced bills got together and afte! 
number of meetings and after very careful consideration agre 
upon a bill and instructed Mr. Shackleford to introduce 
That bill was sent to the Committee on Agriculture. The | 
ihen by that committee referred to a subcommittee, of 
which I had the honor of being chairman. After careful cor 
sideration by the subcommittee and some changes, we report 
it back with a favorable report and the Agriculture Committ 
in turn reported it to the House with the recommendation | 
it be passed. In order to expedite its passage it was offer 
amendment to the Post Office appropriation bill. Whe 
our bill reached the Senate, however, it was stricken out of 
Post Office appropriation bill, and in its place was substitut 
a provision for the appointment of a commission to investiga 
the question of Government aid to post roads, and an approp! 
tion of $500,000. was made to enable the Secretary of Agri 
ture and the Postmaster General jointly te carry on son 
experiments in the construction of post roads While the co 
men of House were disappointed oy this action, 
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| 
we ¥ encouraged because a beginning had been made and | To Provide for the Establishment, Operation, and Main- 
rislation had been secured. i tenance of Foreign ( b i 
n the next Congress, the Sixty-third, another good- Ton ' = * . é' 5 
* tal a tots oT ae oe Oe . Thad United States, to Expedite and Encourage Foreign Com- 
vas taken up and passed by the House. 
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meree and for Other Purposes 


shed honor of presiding over the House of Representati 


during the several days it was under consideration. 








} 
} 
That bill was not acted upon by the Senate, so that nothi | Ah . 1 
ieee ooo aed. ch epg Se tee eis ak wince w tid, EXTENSION O Ri MARIS 
was accomplished in the way of road legislation in that Congt 5 | 
In the Sixty-fourth Congress we began to get resulis, and after | 
vigorous fight in both House and Senate we got through the act r , ; AT 
f July 11, 1916, providing the following sums of money to be | HON. JOHN lL. NOLAN, 
in « tion with the States: Five million dollars f r | Oo! ALIFOR \ 
il al ye ending June 30, 1917, $10,000,000 for 1918, $15,- } 
GUO 0 for 1919, $20,000,000 for 1920, and $25.000,000 for 1921 IN ri Hot SI I 
The Sixty-fifth Congress amended the act J 11, 1916 L| 
supplemented the appropriations made therein by £50.000,000 | f 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919, $75,000,000 for 1920 I OLA M I ' Co ‘ 
and $75,000,000 for 1921, all of said money to b pent j ) h Inder consideration H. R. 10156, providit for the estab 
operation with the States, lishn , operation, and mainten; of re I es in 
Thus, after long years of effort, we see the C re sy poi if entry the 1 ted Sti | ples this bill 
valuable aid to the States and through the States to the count ha be indorsed by lead cl] ‘ of « merce, mer- 
and communities in the building of public reads chants’ asso ions, and busines he United States 
AIR MAIL SERVICE Che Secretary of Commercs L th ri in « ree of foreigi 
On May 15, 1918, I witnessed a scene I shall never forget. A | trade i he Depariment of Com ( ( missio 
ist crowd ¢ mbled on the aviation field on the banks of tl and other governmental agen¢ co t lati 
historic Potomac in the city of Washington. The President wa this character be enacted 
here, accompanied by the members of his Cabinet. Senators lf U1 > its p 1e 1 Ler 
Representatives, and people from almost every walk of life came |} me! of tl! ld, if e are to build up i t 
witness the inauguration of the use of aeroplanes for carry- | Amé¢ n merchant marine, and if we ar » provide employ 
the mail. Promptly at the appointed time, 10.40 a. m., the | meni r workingnmien in work which is no done ¢ 10 
lane, filled to its capacity with mail and driven by an expert | shores, we must ] ‘ to the r¢ mendat 
\rmy aviator, started on its way; first running along the ground | and patriotic 1 h ive studied these prot 
its wheels for a short distance, then gradually rising, it | PERM E LEGISI 
led above the crowd and, amidst the plaudits of the va wie | og O legish n is pe ‘ 
», took its course like a huge bird straight for its destina- | »ayner affect the customs laws or of duty now in f 
yn, the city of New York, 218 miles away. n the United States The foreign-trad \ \ 


A few hundred yards away was the great memorial erecte | auxiliary of ; ctive-tariff systen eahtien . prone i. 
ie memory of the immortal Lincoln; across the river, in full] 4, gno , toes of Conor demonai . 1 
ew, on the crest of the hill in Arlington Cemetery, stood t al to facilitate A le halite ae ak 
storic home of Robert E. Lee, while to the north a shor ; a ‘ ati gies 
towered the great Washington Monument. Could tho 
great Americans have viewed that remarkable sc I " ienaieidl tials: tities a 
Potomac Park on that beautiful day in May, a little more tf] ‘3 m4 eure 
year ago, their hearts would have been filled with pride at tl : ie 
progress and the development of this their beloved countr mes D — ( 
Three air service mail routes have been established Nev ‘ ‘ cn a a Baa ae 
York and Washington, established May 15, 1918, a distance of Sana arg aa Sethi icine 
IS miles, time two and one-half to three hours; Clevelat to ri ; it : a ; 
hicago, established May 15, 1919, distance 325 miles, time } ¢. tee ae eo — on cae 
ec and one-half to four hours: and New York to Cleveland, | , pene a ee et = oo | . 
tablished July 1, 1919, distance 410 miles, time four m “Tha Tariff Cx rtm ; 5 
lf to five hours. ott a €@l 7 rs 
It requires eight planes to carry the mail daily over these ee iia Ng soins a ian saiaieideediaen dies 
utes, flying 1,906 miles each day, carrying an average of 2,10 oat stile ala Shaheed Sa ans iii zone i a: Wetted 
unds of first-class mail—84,000 letters, over 30,000,000 letters | can ee Re ee a cea x F 
ally. The routes are self-supporting and the Post Office | ~—, zene ela : 
Department is actively engaged in planning additional routes. oe te eee sate 
thin a very short time the air service will reach from coast to ! 


it will be established between the important Cite oO the 


( try, a a few years it will extend from this country to 


ma and on to South America. 


rz2nzS, CLERKS, AND CARRiERS 





n not close my remarks upon this subject without payin Jone wen ’ 
jute to the postmasters, clerks, carriers, and em] S ‘aia é, ' 


Postal System, who by their patriotic zeal and devotior 





use of their country so materially assisted in winning : 
The post offices, located in every nook and corner o 
became bureaus of information, and 
ade use of by the War Department to furnish info 
o the people. If a young man wanted to j 
or the marines, his loc: ' 
necessary information. The postmasters, clerks, and r- 

yk an active and a leading part in every war activ 


4] ‘ 


d ¢ they reflected credit upon themselves and hono mieten 





1 postmaster furnished | 


their country. ' 
position of postmaster has been filled by some of « 
linent men. In 1737 Benjamin Franklin wa 
iladelphia, while just a century later, in 1837, thi 
Salem, Ill, had as their postmaster Abraham Lincol! Ma oe tere oe ae : 


stmasters of our day be encouraged by these illustriou ' Head Money ¢ 112 U. S., 58 





S pe Stn 


jes and continue io render faithful and efficie: servi I I I , 4 : 

ir patrons. By so doing they will be in the f as j 0 ee eat ae 

st, an important factor in the progress and the d OD- | ceedings of the Constitutional ‘ nt 1 I M 3 
of the Republic. 'U. §., 41), said, at pag 1 106: 
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t ) j ns as to pref rence | Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles: William O. Hempstead, 
_ ar: 7 ie, Seven: oes G. Hempstead & Sons, Philadelphia ; T. S. Lippy, Chamber of 
al ( t n purp of style Commerce and Commercial Club, Seattle; A. M. Lockett, 'T 
: ( tion | the uniformity A.M. Lockett & Co. (Ltd.), New Or ; Austin W. MeLanahan 
“ a a ’ , aan ne Alexander Brown & Sons, Baltimo R. Goodwin Rhett, Peop! 
National Charleston, S. C.; Semmes Steele, Galvi n 
(Tex.) Commercial Association; John N. Shannahan, president 
rs ee Chamber of Commerce Newport News, Va.; Paul T. Cherington, 
nel t | Boston Chamber of Commerce and secretary National Wool 
gnifi Manufacturers’ Association; and John H. Rossiter, director 
: eae a ae im toe operations United States Shipping Board, vice president W. R 
x t ¥ i b Grace Co., president Pacific Mail Steamship Co., pr 
W ! 3 Sperry Flour Co 
, temtione) + CHAMBERS OF COMMERCE INDORSEMENTS 
I Nearly all of these men and many others connected wit 
° - . , eee na , | Philadelphia Bourse, New York Merchants’ Association, Chai 
por ra t in anoth Such bers of Commerce of San Francisco, Seattle, Chicago, Bo 
er ta \ ci S o pee SS oe Baltimore, Detroit, St. Louis, Savannah, Tampa, Galy 
eee ee ee ; a ee ee ii ie . Newport News, Norfolk, Charleston, Jacksonville, New Or] 
s ; er of Coner ¢ uch | Los Angeles, Oakland, and other leading commercial orga 
re nee ver be No s it be wi it asserting lions have appeared before the committees of Congress ai 
i e ‘ ne, to m il p a in Atl ( r States , fied th ut their organizations indorse the establishment o 
; eign trade zones, 
b ' i t i 4. ania “th Miittereat dtat § "bet ao It is aie ny purpose to take the time of Congress in “ej 
- —Aheriagtgrenns: 9 oe roy et this cas within Lue testimony an id arguments presented at the committee 
ecessary to show t merely discrimination bé« ngs; but I earnestly ask the Members of the House to 
Pittsbu: ms ad ee ee discrimination between the ports of | the report of the Tariff Commission and the hearings r¢ 
ae Shs wthes aia at ene to. I believe that if the Members take the time to do this 
ny act Cong ed he exerci this ill be convinced that immediate action should be had. 
P - Ss — a a [Ses ee ul - —_ a8 une The passage of the bill is asked by men who want to 
m ee saiedhan mic iienmeane : neighboring State. which | UP American prosperity by helding and enlarging our 
er posed nflict s limit upon its power. trade. 
ent of 1 2nd harbors ction f hthous 8, ant I have introduced a revised bill which, in my judg 
say | t oo ey tted power “ I ; com meets and disposes of the criticisms, such as they were, 
, Constitution is to be 1 held it appears an be have been made. Of course, I do not think the bill is 1 
hown t effect n 1 OP ration « ; ty me nta xtend cent perfect, and therefore I ask the Members of the H 
ot ¢ oe a is eee fie — ne and particularly the members of the Ways and Means ( 
oe 4 te the enhord " resulting | mittee, who have had large experience, to make the 
x a ments, if necessary, which will perfect the measure. I hav 
tics 1 t thought w sentence i ring aE as . *) : - ae . 
; t} Srp oo ts. doubt suggestions will be made by thinking men from 
t page 434 parts of the country, and I request such suggestions. 
meonens 1 povninndiaenalie yl Mente, sid ee IMPORTANT TO AMERICAN LABOR, 
Seed wo ground for 4 ) por th As important as is the commercial interest in this 
xercise it eee ; regard the American labor interest. I have learned that 
een frequently cited Thus, in §S 1 Carolina ia ae ; = : oe ; 
S., 4, 13), holding the closing of the channel sands of workingmen are employed in foreign countries so 
de of Uutchinsons Island not to be rel repacking, mixing foreign govuds with American materia] 
at 7 Se —— Began IS on new une shipment to countries other than the United States. I b 
oe ie h Pe gre rs ali Lo a Seating 1 preference do tex. this werk should be done by American men and wome! 
0 y directly benefit ts of o State denly it ean be done by our people if reign trade zones are 
{ iffect those of r, such as t improve- lished. 
i} s, the erect ‘ hthouses 1d other facili- ry sas . : — 
rhe legislation, as has been said, is merely permissiv: 
I " & Nashville R 1 Co Inter- obligations are placed upon the Federal Government 
e ‘ n (184 Fed., 118, 123), Judge Severens said appropriations are asked for. If Congress passes a zon¢ 
ns , the power of Congress by States, municipalities, harbor boards, or other public cor 
e between ports of different | tions will be required to provide the money and the faciliti 
. é S ee ee ———e teen STIMULATE HARBOR DEVELOPMENT. 
a obstruct the power of An equally important feature of this bill is that it will 
States seriously late much-needed harbor development. Emphasis was 
tue for the: Sensema Conr . P; ng Upon this feature by former Representative Hulbert, m 
‘ I S s (299 U. S., 56, 80), said commissioner of New York; by J. J. Dwyer, former presid 
tt _regulatts can = Aa a er ae Pon the board of harbor commissioners, San Francisc »; and ot 
2 d as a violation of this constitutional pro- It is shown by these men that the American harbors are 
inadequate as compared with the harbors of our foreig 
al » eemeniiee eae dias petitors. Studies and plans are being made at all th 
: O14 Se, atime adr alinds United portant Am rican ports, = before improvements are 
a : the Sixty-thit 1 vaovatinns Rapes em d mined upon the ‘ngineers and port authorities ask that fo 
= L y d ¢ le secon trade zone legislation be enacted, so that they may install 
P ent authority to ncet OF es- | orn and efficient facilities for handling export and transshij 
ment business. 
‘ Following is the pending bill: 
\ Co Sit | completed its vestigation | A bill to provide for the esta lishment, operation, and maint 
Ss } report. c) -s f commerce ind other foreign trade zones in ports of entry of the United States, t 
, and encourage foreign commerce, and for other purposes, 
C S ¢ ited States se representa > aks ; , 13 his a 
i Be it enacted, etc., When used in this act 
s tp nfers >at New York, J 919, d at this con Che term “ Secretary’ means the Secretary of Commerc 
° : r I * publ rporatio neans a State, : egal su 
u B t Pre Zon | AERSREER. WHS CERNE TOE the res t. ra municipality, ‘or ‘a law fully aatiastans putter agen 
sto th tt 1 of Congress the abso- state or a municipality ; : 
ess el ting legislation such as is proposed in The term ‘applicant * means a public corporation applyit g fe 
{i R 1 5¢ Without going i to all of the details of the history “a e, ee ane 4 ‘pabiie conperation = ahich the pr 
Chi t is sufficient ) say that it is one of the | of establishing, operating, and maintaining a foreign trade zone has 
esent e organizations in the United States. granted ; “ oii “* forelen trade sone” as provided in 
s directors a Arthur McGuirk, special counsel board of aa term “ zone’ means a oreign trade zon as [ l 
nissioners of port of New Orleans; John W. Thomas, | Spc. 2. The Seeretary of Commerce ie hereby authorized, subje c 
ce president Great Lakes Trust Co., Chicago; 3: 3. Dwyer, the conditions and restrictik ns of this act and of the Ce een 
. e sco Chamber « Commerce: Lucius R. Eastman, made thereunder, upon appl lication as c reinafter provi = anit 
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William M, Garland, 


ey ic corporations the privilege of establishing, operating 


ng foreign trade zones in or adjacent 


if entry under th 





to por 


















































diction of the I i States, whose location and 
conducting foreign commerce mal 1em suita 
of the purposes « uch zone ot more 
thorized in or adjacent to any port of entry 

ot entry is located within the confines of 

may be authorized for each of such State 


such port of entry 

Sec. 4. Foreign and domestic me1 
cept such as is prohibited by law, 
customs ! 


prise d 





andis 


laws of the 
this act, be bre ught 
repacked, 
with foreign or 
manufactured, 
ritory of the United States therefrom, in the 
wise ; but when merchandise is so sent from 
ritory of the United States it shall be subjec 
tions of the United States as imported mer 
when the privilege shall be requested, the 
supervise the unloading of the merchandise 
merchandise, or any part 
liquidated thereon. ‘hereafter it may be 
manufactured under the supervision and reg 
Secretary of the Treasury, and within 


into a zone and there 


domestic merchandise, or 














ing such merchandise may be sent into cust te 
payment of such liquidated duties thereon 
Sec. 4. The Secretary of the Treasury shal sign 
necessary customs officers and guards to pr the 
provide for the admission of merchandise into customs 
Sec. 5. Vessels entering or leaving zon ll 1 
operation of all of the laws of the United Sta ’ 
provided in this act, and vessels leaving a zone and arriv 
territory of the United States shall be subject » Sue 
protect the reven Ss may be prescribed by he 
Treasury. 
cc. 6. Each application shall state in detail 
) The location and qualifications of the area l 


showing (a) th 
alone if the apy 


interior 


posed to establish a zone, 
water area or land a 
ment in or adjacent to 





an 





' 
' 
from customs territory; (c) the fitness of 
(d) the possibilities of expansion of the zone 
(2) The facilities and appurtenance which 


and the preliminary plans and an estimat 


(3) The time within which the applican 
complete the construction of the zone and fa 





pl t 

4) The methods proposed to finance th 
5) Such other information as the Secret 
Secretary may upon his own initiatiy 
the amendment of the application. Any 








Sec. 7. If the Secretary finds that the p 


are suitable for the accomplishment of th: 


ble 
than 
: Provided, That when 
more 


t 
el 


collec 
in 
thereof, to be app 


ul: 


three 





land 


ication 


t 


the 


than 
territory 


vi i 
\ may without being subject t 
United States, except as other 
stored, ¢ 


+} 





n 


are: 


area ; 


it 
of 


( 


i? 
til 


one under thi et, and that the facilities and 
is proposed to J vide are ifficient, he shall 
findings of the Secretary lead him to refu 


may appeal to a board consisting of 














Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary 
shall be final as to the grant pplication 

Sec. 8. The 8 etary shall prescribe su I 
may be necessary to carry out this act 

Sec. 9. Th Secretary shall cooy e wit 
municipal officers « gents in tl enforceme! 
with the zon poli taxation, sanitary, an 
thereto 

Sec. 10. For the purpose of fa ating the 
Secretary and his work in the granting of the p 
ment, operation, and maintenance of a zone, t 
the executive departments and other establishn 
to cooperat with the Secretary: and for 
veral departments and tablishments is a 

f the President, to furnish to the Secretary s 

rmation in their possession as may be requ 


rily to detail to the service of the Secretary 
gineers as may be necessary 
Sec. 11. If » title to « right <  ¢ 





I included in zone is in the I d State 
] property for zor purposes 1 a : 
the } department or offi 
"I ions I ved by the Secretary 





pro 








cilities 
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purposi 


ak 





zone 


one 


of 
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ot 
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general 
for th« 


one 


! vise 

»xhibited, 
assembled, distributed, sorted, refined, graded, cleaned, 
otherwise 
and be transshipped, exported, or sent 
original 
ZOr 
t! e 


manipul: 
into cu 
packag 
int 
laws 


propose ad 
the 
the existing facilities and appurtenances which it is proposed 1 
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to 


ind 
undertaking ; 

ay require 
ut 


pe 
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xpansion of 
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the Secretary <« f Cor 
Ww 
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ilege, 
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ized, 
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each regular sess ‘ I ' { 
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report of each grante 
SE 17. Tl nt st 
‘ ened 
a is I ‘ ( h at 
visior of t i by th rrantee, tl Se 
Secretary of W nd the $ of the 1 
then ly re tt nt afte mon 
nd affordit opportu! y ft } rd 
fore the Secret t hall be reduce t ti 
of the D partm< é ( mmerce 
In the « ] ‘ procees y er tl 
tit Ol eTAatr i I com th 
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before the Secretar nd if the de of 
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Si 19. I ! I $1 I 
S io rtair ums ‘ eld 
1 ‘ ( 1 
hose } is } } 
Sec. 2 t rigt nd 
eserves 
NA 
Sect 1 nes ti me py i ri ! 
Section 2 authorizes t Secretal of ¢ 
conditions I restrictions ¢ t rules 
under the act, to grant to public corpor 
establishing and operating foreign trade 
ports of entry under the juris ‘ of 
provides that not n f nan one zone s 
nort of ¢ y except here port 
of mor ( State. This e} 
' litio ‘ ( mig ‘ 
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is come into the zone for the purpose of 
1 American goods, their identity must equally 
on shipment into customs territory, duties are 


| 
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vested right shall accrue as against the United States ané that 
no interference with the regulations of the Secretary or the 


grantee shall be allowed. It also provides that in the event 
the United States or the grantee desires to acquire the property 
no good will shall accrue from the privilege granted to the zone, 
and further that permits shall not be granted upon terms that 
conflict with the public use of the zone as set forth in the act. 
The purpose of this section is to permit steamship companies or 
warehousemen to finance, under proper restrictions, the con- 
struction of buildings or facilities which will expedite commerce. 

Section 14 requires that each zone shall be operated as a 
public utility and that all rates and charges for all services and 
privileges shall be fair and reasonable; and it also requires 
grantees to afford uniform treatment under like conditions to 


| all who may apply for the use of the zone, subject to treaties or 
| commercial conventions between the United States and foreign 


| is authorized to prescribe rules and regulations regarding 


Governments now or hereafter in force. 

Section 15 prohibits residential population within the zone, 
except such Federal, State, or municipal officers whose resident 
presence is deemed necessary by the Secretary. The Secretary 
em- 
and 
concern the protection of the 


ployees and other persons entering and leaving the zones, 
all such regulatious which may 


| revenue shall ‘be approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. 
| Further, the Secretary is authorized to exclude from the zone 


| public interest, health, or safety. 


| the zone except upon permits 


any goods or process of treatment that may be detrimental to the 
This provision is intended to 
give the Secretary authority to exclude obnoxious chemical 
establishments or places in which explosives might be made or 
stored. 

It is also provided that no retail trade shall be conducted in 
issued by the grantee and ap- 
proved by the Secretary, and no goods ean be sold at retail in 
the zone unless they are brought in from customs territory. 

Section 16 gives the Secretary authority to prescribe 


} 


the 


| manner of keeping accounts and making of reports and requires 


annual reports to be made to Congress. 

Section 17 prohibits the sale, conveyance, transfer, or : 
ment of the grant. 

Section 18 provides that in the event of continued violation 
the provisions of this act the grant may be revoked by a board 


issign 


¢ 
0 


| consisting of the Secretary of Commerce, Secretary of the Treas- 


appeals. 


ury, and the Secretary of War, or a majority of them. Such 
revocation can be made only upon notice and the grantee is 
given the right of appeal to the United States circuit court of 
19 and 20 are the usual 
Congress in general legislation. 


Sections reservations provided by 


a 
a 


Running Sore on the Body of the Western 
Hemisphere. 


Mexico—. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. WILL TAYLOB, 


OF TENNESSEE, 


In 


THe Hovusr or REPRESENTATIVES, 
1919. 


> 


Thursday, October § 


Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. 
rather our lack of Mexican policy, is a burning shame 
The repeated outr and atrocities committed 
Mexico on American rights, both public and private, ! 
to bring a blush of shame to the cheek of every true American. 
During the last six years we have seen hundreds of At i 
men, women, and innocent children, brutally 
alleged Mexican bandits; we have permitted Mexican outh 
to appropriate and destroy, with absolute impunity, An: 
preperty into the multiplied millions; and still we have 
nothing but protest. This last performance, the kidnapins 
C Jenkins, is the crowning act of Mexican perfidy 
audacity. Behold the spectacle! 
kidnaped by bandits within the very 


0, 


Speaker, our Mexican policy, 
and 
by 


or 


disgrace. ag 


as 


os es 


is enougi. 


ry { Siu 





of 
and 
A high American official 


msul 


shadow of the Mexican 


capitel and $150,000 ransom demanded for his release. It is 
dewnright ineredible. It sound like the most Imdicrous and 
upreasenable sort of fiction. 

When will our toleranee and forbearance toward this sort 


lof hi¢gh-handed ond red-handed business cease to be a virtue? 


oO be ier y on the foreign content. 

\ ( \merican goods entering the zone, they may be 
sent bac I custonis te rritory just as under the present law 
! lit oods returning from a foreign country, without pay- 
ment of but subject to identification. 

If aft mixing American and foreign goods there be a desire 
to retu t xture into the United States, the identification 
buaint ver the foreign content will indicate the amount of 
duty to be paid 

There re: more contingency, and that is in cases 
where foreign or American goods have entered the zone without 
being subject t mtinuing identification, which will be the 

zer portion of goods intended primarily for 

If su icat is not established and maintained, and 

ts lost the identification upon which duties are 
base | s, they must neeessarily be rated on a dif- 

e rable basis of valuation than geods dated 
: den is to their foreign or domestic nature or content. 
a ss ‘“onsiderable latitude left in this latter con- 
tinge? he Secretary of the Treasury, which is consonant 

exis 

Section 4 des that the Treasury Department shall detail 
1 nect ! IS ; officers to the zone to protect the revenue 
: to m e fe he admission of merchandise into customs 
ter ( I judgment of men experienced in the customs 
departn he centralization of their work will bring about an 
economy in administration. 

Section 5 relutes to vessels entering or leaving the zone and 
dees not in any way modify or amend any of the shipping or 
other laws relating to the merchant marine. It is also provided 
in this s« that vessels leaving a foreign trade zone shall be 

ubjec 0 regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ur\ hich regulations will protect the revenues and prevent 
t} shim it into customs territory of imported merchandise on 
which di I rot b paid 
cti 6 ‘ ibes that the applicant shall state in detail 
the locatic ind qualifications of the area in which it is proposed 
tt tablisl foreign ide zone, and also requires the applicant 
{ res sfactory presentation of the facilities which it is 
! osed f ll. The applicant is also required to show the 
propose l financing the underiaking and to give the 
S ir er information as may be required. In the 
even | t ¢ estublished zone proposes to expand its area ap- 
plic s f such expansion must be made and approved as 
: riginal i Under this provision the Secretary of 
( nel etermine whether the commercial needs of the 
‘ and also gives the department suffi- 
’ ‘ to cide whether the facilities proposed are 
ne ‘ 
i ‘ that the Secretary shall issue the grant if 
t) | implies w all requirements. If the Secretary 
refuses {1 ral he applicant then has an appeal to a beard 
COMPOSet the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of the 
‘ Sul Secretary of War, whose decision as to the 
) ipplication shall be fimal 

: rfl zes the Secretary to prescribe necessary 
: it ; for rrying out the act. 

S« % requires tary to cooperate with Federal, 

! r agents in the enforcement of 
po s other laws applicable to the | 
ZOU 

Ss m7 Ss governmental departments, upon direc- 
t eP lent 0 st the Secretary of Commerce ii pro- 
cu ( ch may b quired in connection with the zene. 

provides that any of the preperty to be included 
i ‘ United States, an agreement approved 
! Commet as to conditions may be entered 
i ‘ nd the proper department or officer of 
t St ’ 
) the grantee to provide adequate slips 
‘ warehouses, loading and unloading and other 
f S te transportation facilities; adequate facili 
t | power; adequate water supply and sewage 
n : ising and other facilities for officers of the 
h: require their presence in the zone; and an | 
ac to separate the zone from customs territory 
hie | 
8 ithorizes private persons, firms, corperations, 
6 Ss to ect buildings and other structures to meet | 
the equirements, and tt is provided that if such 
I ; iclures are eonstructed by private capital no! 





How long will the Am people stand for the criminal 
indifference of those charged with the power, authority, and 


to act? 


rical 


bligation 








The abduction of American citizens in Mexico by Mexican 
bandits has got to be of almost daily occurrence. Kidnaping 
American subjects for booty has got to be a Mexican habit 
and her principal industry. The American people are tired 
and disgusted with this tomfoolery, and they are not going to 
put up with it much longer. 

it I had my way about it, Uncle Sam would immediately send 
a company of civil engineers into Mexico, backed by sufficient 
military forces, with instructions to draw a parallel line to and 
about 100 miles south of the Rio Grande, and we would change 
our southern boundary aceordingly. I would annex this terri- 
tory as indemnity for past depredations and as a grim reminder 
that we are not going to permit a continuation of these out- 
rages. And if this reminder should not have the desired effect 
{ would continue to move the line southward until the Mexican 
Government was crowded off the North American map. 

The Mexican Government is a putrid, suppurating sore on the 
body of the Western Hemisphere, and the world is looking to 
Uncle Sam to perform the necessary surgery to remove the very 
roots of the disease. The operation must be performed with 
judgment and discretion, but firmly. Vacillation, equivocation, 
and irresolution will only encourage a repetition of past miscon 
duct. 

It is a melancholy fact that American citizenship possesses 
no particular value or significance in foreign lands In many 
ountries, owing to the extreme lack of appreciation of America 
and American institutions in their own protection, our subjects 
are forced to disguise their citizenship, discard their nationa 
identity, and represent themselves as subjects of other nations. 
This is a sad commentary; nevertheless it is the absolute truth 

I want to live to see the day, and I trust it is not far distant, 
vhen American subjects will be protected and respected the 
world over, on land and on sea. I want to see the day when an 
American citizen can boast, as of yore, that he is an American, 
in whatever land or clime he may find himself. I want to see 
the old “U.S. A.” restored to its former prestige and glory. The 
time was when the “ Stars and Stripes’ was loved and revered 
at home and honored and respected abroad; when there was no 
‘reater pride or privilege than to be an American citizer 


en the return of that blessed day 
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SPEECT 
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CHARLES D. 


oO} OKLAHOMA 


Lr ON CARTER, 


In roe Housrt or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Friday, May 23, 1919 


House in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
under consideration the bill (fH, R. 2480) making appropriations 
ihe current and contingent expenses of the Bureau of Indian Affair 
ulfilling treaty stipulations with various Indian tribes, and for ot! 
yoses, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1920 

Mr. CARTER. Mr 


York, in charge of 


Chairman, the gentleman from New 
this bill, has so well stated the case that I 

tate to have anything to say in the premises, The bill, as 
stated by the gentleman from New York, presented for con- 
leration is the result of the work of the last session of Con 
ess. The estimates were given by the department in the usual 

, and when the bill was made up by the committee these esti 
were reduced by $700,000, if I 

Chen the bill passed through the House at about the sar 


some remember correc 


unt as was reported by the committee. 

hen the bill went to the Senate and the Senate raised the 
nt appropriated by the House by some $422,000. In co1 
ce this Senate increase was reduced by $376,000, making 


onference report carry $76,000 more than was carried by 
ill as it passed the House. This bill presented here to-day 
e exact conference report without the change of a 
ter, having had consideration first by the House, then by 
senate, then by the conference, and afterwards the confe 
report having been considered and passed in the House 
only failed in on account of the filibust on 
! by Senators France, SHermMan, and LA Fourerte at that 
So there is really no new matter in the bill. There i 


rel 
Vora 


t 


the Senate 


ig that was not given the most serious consid m Db: 
Congress, and therefore I hope we will be ab pass 


lll without very much discussion under the five-minu rule 
in a reasonably short time. Of course, the House m 
consider these matters. There are many new Members 
who do not know what is in the bill and will want to knov 
I, with the gentleman from New York, will be ver) 
any information I ean at any time with reference ‘to any 
hese {tems contained in the bill, 


il to 





Now, just a word in connection with wha ted by the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Frrris] and tl entlem fro! 
New York [Mr. Snyper] These two gentlemé¢ “o th 
whenever legislation was sought ut ould he ¢ 
petent Indian from the supervision of the India sureau 
obstacles were invari: bly rite | I} i " 
ever since I have been a Member of Congrs | 
into that I will say that the Indian hus only | 
civilizing influence of the white man for s x) ve | 
When the white man first came to this cont he I 
pushed back and did not rub up aga 
his civilization, but finally the white man perm 
Western Hemisphere and came in close cont e |} 
and as he did so the Indian became civilized We 1 
great many Indians who have been released fro rime 
supervision and I think a great many more ig to b 
leased, and I shall cheerfully and heartily join th the gentl 
man from New York in any measure that will look to giving 
competent Indians more liberty But after all, Mr. Chairmat 
the Indian has made wonderful progress. He | iplished 
in perhaps a couple of hundred years what it took the egotistic 
bragging, bluffing, blowing Anglo-Saxon 2,000 ye to accom 
plish | Applause. | 

lt is true he has been subj to the civilizing influence of 
white man during that time, a thing for which he should bb 
quite thankful and for which I think he thankful, but tl 
moment that a measu is presented here ich | for 
purpose releasing Indiuns from the supervision of the Goyer! 
ment—and I say this without any reflection wh: mo 
present Indian Bureau, because the circumstance alway 
been the same ever since I have been here that ry momen 
we have first to contend with the inclination of the department 
not to relinquish jurisdiction and the inclinativ f this bureau, 
like every other department of the Government p its hand 
on everything over which it has had supervisic the past 
Just as a judge in eourt dislikes to decide his ijurisdictis 
away himself, so every department " clual, d 
likes to surrender prerogative Now, the sb me body 1 
ean attend to having the Indian released "hae ' 
body that is competent to which the India a or 
along this line, and that is the Congress of the U1 ~ 
And what is the procedure? 

Mr. FESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CARTER. I shall } very giad te 1 
from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. To put the quest hat 
sisted in because they do not want to lose t! dle 
to the Indian Bureau, and to put it on the b = t vil 
to relieve the jurisdiction because e want ) oO! o 
the Indian, and he resists that, leaves an in ! 
who does not know, inclined to vote with the p 
be regarded as experts in having studied the I iroble 
and consequently I have been inclined to vot ‘ th 1 
Indian Bureat I would like for a like 4 entlemnt 
is on the floor and who certainly knows the proble! to put 
facts in a way that an indifferent man like my \ 
know anything about the Indian question ote ! 
free, and I would like to shear these bu of 1 
power, if T am not acting upon prejudice : them. T ha 
had so mu 0 uel m gainst ther it I 
sometime I can not act impartially toward If the 
tleman can convince us » are in tl habit a ) hes 
experts because they are experts, that we are rong I 

6 join the crowd who demand the reform you ha <u ! 

Mr. TILLMAN, Will the leman vield 
Mr. CARTER. I will 
Mr. TILLMAN. Speaking of expe 1 w 
gentleman from Oklahoma ho is at the he f th 
sureau at the present ti 
Mr. CARTER Commnissio1 Sells 
Mr. TILLMAN. Has he beer citize () I 
li ec Wi re ere wer hy cons r | 
Mr. CARTER. No; I do not think s 
Mr. TILLMAN. If hat State he 
ion ; Commissioner of Ii in Af 
Mr. CARTER I think he cam i 
Mr. TILLMAN. Speaking o perts, t 
ng the floor is an In I 
Mr. CARTER. Yes, sir 
I rILLMAN L' it ft ( . l 
Mr. CARTER I he Cheroke I Cl ! Tri 
Mr. TILLMAN \ hort 1 reat O 
Mr. CARTER. Yes, 
Mr. TILLMAN. What per cent of the Indi ce f 
() homa 7 ey 7 SOO OOO of ft 


o 
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Mr. CARTER \bout one-third of them. 
Mr. TILLMAN ‘The gentleman served on the Committee on 
\tlai 





rs during his incumbency in Congress, has he not? 


Mr. CARTER. Yes, sir. 

\i PILEMAN. Can not the gentleman qualify as an expert 
upon Tnhd problems ? 

Mr. CARTER. Well, I might qualify to my own satisfaction 
und to the satisfaction of all others who stand with me, but I 
night find considerable difficulty in satisfying some of the pro- 
fessional philanthropists and bureau officials who disagree 
with us 

Mr. TILLMAN. I will ask the gentleman how many men of 
Indian bl represent in this Congress districts in Oklahoma? 

Mr. CARTER. Two. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Is not one of the Senators an Indian also? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. TIBLMAN, Your people down there are fairly just to 
the Indian ‘they not, in that respect? 


Mr. CARTER 


We have about 120,000 Indians and about 
2,000,000 people, and 38 cut of 10 of their representatives are 
Indians and the rest are white people. 

Mr, TILLMAN. Are pot many of the county offices and other 
public positions held by Indians? 

CARTER. In almost every county on the east side of 

‘State there are Indiaus in the county offices. 

Mr. TILLMAN Are these Indians prosperous or poor? 

Mr. CARTER. Many of the mixed-blood Indians are very 
prosperous, ws are some of the full-blood Indians. Of course 
si uneducated full-blood Indians in Oklahoma are not 
prospero They may have an immense lot of wealth, but it 
does no vet to them. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The genileman’s opinion, then, is, I assume, 
hat the Members who represent Oklahoma, three of whom are 


the interest of the Indians at heart, 
the Oklal al 


Indians, have 


on and advice of 


and the opin- 
na delegation ought to have per- 


suasive influence with the House in determining what should 
be done with the Indians themselves and the problems affecting 
err adestiny. 
Mr. CARTER The gentleman ask ( question which I 
ea very strongly to answer in the ‘mative, but 
\ xlesty prevents. Now, let me reply brietly to the gen- 
t mm Ohio [Mr. Fess]. The gentleman being himself 
xy ows that there are experts and experts, and that 
sually radical differences of opinion among these so- 
ed experts There are experts well grounded in efficiency 
1 experts in hame only, who know nothing whatever about 
ject « hich they are supposed to be experts. Some- 
{ pinions and ideas of even our best versed experts are 
nore or less by selfish interests. This must be true 
»very nature of things, for at best our most expert experts 
¢ more nor less than human beings, and therefore 
x e unconsciously influenced by selfish interests. The gen- 
. that 1 position is iniluenced by the same 
fis] stir La t gainsaying that, but I do say that 
eing I vst aving the interests of the progress and 
etter t of the race at heart, I have tried to my uttermost 
to eliminate selfishness from my view of these questions. I 
‘ 1 this proposition upon the broad and sole 
dl ¢ ] Lilt I se] SUSLi tf ne \ 
il l I j™ 
I Indian B it] hout. No doubt 
very good work. espe ially do I commend 
I e's ’ r competency commissions, whereby a 
the competent Indian from the 
) ~ I difficul is the Secretary 
} - eter wy 4 mis- 
( I do not I have eeh 
competency I Ss s 
il ge tie 
S Ii prob 
g I I é vhi 
( . ¥ 
: Osage 
(A 2 Né \I S 
t ann $4,000 a 
i i ia. é 
CA I dor le gen : y full 
( bab vealtl I heir 
Ss 3 1 the 
\! LIVTLI is 1 it I ng ¢ Do not 
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Mr. CARTER. I think the Osages do, absolutely. I 
they get as much money as they can spend judiciously. 

Mr. LITTLE. I was confident the gentleman would know. J] 
wanted the information. 

Mr. CARTER. My friend from Oklahoma |Mr. Howarp] can 
answer the question. He represents the Osage country. I think 
he can tell whether the Osages are getting what should come to 
them or not. I am not very familiar with that part of the State 

Mr. HOWARD. I will say that the bonuses and royalties are 
all paid out to the Osages quarterly. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I would like to ask what is the basis « 
classification? That what proportion of Indian blood wi 
classify a man as an Indian? 

Mr. CARTER. <Any quantum of Indian blood entitles a per 
son to enrollment, and enrollment, as a rule, gives him a full 
share in the Indian estate. There are some enrolled with th: 
Five Civilized Tribes as of one two hundred and fifty-sixth part 
Indian blood. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. 
strong- 

Mr. CARTER. Any amount of Indian blood classifies hin 
as an Indian and entitles him to get on the rolls in full parti 
pation in the tribal estate, provided he has met other requi1 
nents. 

Mr. ANDREWS of 
it question? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of 











think 






yf 
a 1 
1s, | 


That is, the Indian blood is vei 


Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield 


Nebraska. If the committee is strong 


convinced that the Indians are entitled to larger rights t! 
they are now permitted to exercise, what objection, if a 


would there be to the presentation of a bill that would brir 
that question squarely upon its merits and prevent the int 
ference of points of order as suggested here a moment ago? 

Mr. CARTER. I reply to the gentleman by saying that 
introduced in the last session of Congress a bill providing, fit 
to give citizenship to all American Indians in the United St: 
that were born in the United States; then providing to ¢ 
them patents in fee and pay over all tribal funds and rel 
from departmental supervision all Indians of less than ont 
Indian blood. 

Now, this proposition of one-half Indian blood is not an 
trary division mark set up without reason. There are ¢ 
reasons for it. Let us consider for a moment what it takes 
constitute an Indian of less than half Indian blood. An In 
of half blood or more may have two ancestors with Indian | 
and therefore may have been raised an Indian. Not 
Indian out of fifty who has two ancestors with white b 
his veins was raised as an Indian at all. He was raised just 
Mr. HASTINGS was raised and just as I was raised, among 
dians, in an Indian community, and perhaps went through 
Indian but had some little opportunity of the 
man’s schools after he had finished the Indian schools an 
the advantage of white parentage on both sides. The Ind 
than half Indian blood must necessarily have had 
blood in the veins of two ancestors, of both his mother 
father, else he would be half or more than half Indian blo 
that when you take an Indian of less than half Indian bloo 
have a man who was raised not as an Indian at all but 
raised as a white man was raised, and who has had the 


tages of a white man. 


as 


mm 


schools, 


less 


Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yiel 
Mr. CARTER. With pleasure. 
think the gentleman made a s 


Mr. JACOWAY. I 


ich he is in error and to which I wish 


oas to wl 


alWilLit® as 

his attention. The gentleman stated that any amount of | 
blood entitled an Indian to be classed as an Indian al 
placed upon the roll. I want to ask the gentleman if 


stands for that? 
Mr. CARTER 
Mr. JACOWAY. 

of the Ch 


Yes: that 
You do not mean 


against the 


is correct. 
that, I am sure, beca 
United States a ¢ 


THe ¢ <P rokees 
ui LUE 


ile was laid down. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 
Mr. HASTINGS. It does not require any greater perc 
Indian blood Any percentage of Indian blood entit 
the l d gi you same right as a full li 





d there has ever D h any lecision to the contrary. 
Mr. JACOWAY, I beg to differ with the gentle 


dali. 


Mr. HASTINGS. I have a roll over in my office now. 
Mr. JACOWAY. Does a man not have to establish citi 


in the Cherokee Nation? 
Mr. HASTINGS. Yes: he ha 
Mr. CARTER. There is no 


quantum of Indian blood necessary 





s to do that. 
conflict in the 
to enrollment. In 





decisions 
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to be enrolled with and participate in the estate of the Five Mr. CARTER I certainly do | Applaus I nk tl I 
] ! 


Civilized Tribes, decisions by the courts bave set up three ; dian ought to be given the right of citiz in. thn ht 
requirement tirst, some degree of Indian blood, no matter | in every State of the Unio i think he ought to be g {} 
how remote; second, actual bona fide residence; and, third, | right of jury service in every State of the 1 Wher 
affiliation with the tribe. done you will have placed ir i he note 


This bill that I have been discussing proposes further that | strument that can be give him t 


afte patents have been given to Indians of less than half | and his own future. 

Indian blood members of the competency commission shall visit | I hope that at some time « Congr 
each reservation annually with a view to looking up those may be able to have this bill cali 

Indians of half or more than half Indian blood, going to their | passage, and I really can not e that the 

homes, looking into the condition of their life, talking to them very serious objection to i 

across the table, and thereby ascertaining the number among | Mr. KNUTSON. Will the 

that class of Indians that are competent and can be released Mr. CARTER. I will be glad to yi 


j rom the supervision of the Government. My notion is that Ir. KNUTSON. The gent! in would not 
tha : the safest plan to follow. estrictions from the so-called blanket India ' 
ir. RADCLIFFE. Who would form that committee? Mr. CARTER. The gentleman did nh hes vhat | 
Mi. CARTER. That committee would have to be app ed ‘fore my last few senten The bill about which ] 
My bill requires that one member of each of these co! : rovicde removal of restrictions, fo deli 
sions must be of Indian blood, one a member of the Board of | and for the deliv« ( ull trib ids to « 


Indian Commissioners, and one from the Indian Bureau officials | Indian of less than half-Indian blood, and pre ; for a col 


with a civil-servic tus, and all to be appointed by b D icy commission to se ( ail the conmmetent ti i! wha 
President. Lr half or 1 than ] Indian blood, and to pla tt 
‘| House, of course, could not have sufficient information po their own responsibilit Certain! i nk there ul 
ble it to select the members of that committee. But the some Indiat who must have super ! I a ith nu 


bill provide hat this commission shall report annually to | fri f New Yo! if Ine | 
Cor SS, I wrote in that provision for the reason that I | been woefully overdone 
i} ‘ht that the Congress ought to have a close supervision of ’. FAIRFIELD. I! 

atter we were to make the progress I thought we | ought to be supervised’? 

to make, so that we could be relieved of the charge that Mr. CARTER. That iestio 

another Indian Bureau proposition, simply to go round Mr. FAIRFIELD. I understand ihat 


und and to get nowhere. ! could give would be a gues 

Mr. FERRIS Mr. (Chairman, will the gentleman yie righ ir. CARTER i] 

there ? e of the tribes, excey I l 

CARTER. Y¥« ( 1 Minnesota, } lis 1 a 
FERRIS We have some Indian competency ¢ de which give the quanti if bloo r 
going around over the country now, have we not? OL arrivin t an estimate; but I shoul l 

Mr. CARTER Yes supervision of the « ty | 

i FERRIS Has the gentleman made an estimate « 0 eent of the Indians of ‘ 


the accomplished ? time goes on tl others « t ‘ 
ir. CA] . IT have not been able to competency commission. In 
Mr. FERRIS. May I inquire if they have done anything worked out unti e could set 
CARTER. Y 
JOHNSON of Washington. What commission is that the | our Indian appropriation bill; but 





c They have removed some restri tions futures v hie we may el d our Indi: ' 


nan refers to? ystem continu ean expect t 
CARTER The competency commission. ippropriation bi re ) to increase f 
FERRIS. Is the information which they have n “i | that Congr Ll} 
ble anywhere tnat 1 ‘ our ¢ nai I 
CARTER I have made inquiry about it, and I zoi1 

it will be ready in 10 days [r. | Rete! 

McKEOW? So far as the character of the informa 

erned, I understand restrictions have been removed fro Mr. CARTER 


t number of Indians this year Mr. FAIRFIELD. ‘1 ; 
FERRIS. Would the gentleman have al bjec to | j nut t tha 


f the total number of Indians examined and th é : 








red to be competent by the commission‘ diat S 
“R. I will be very glad to secure th 
» the House. Mr. CARTER. The 
If we ever solve this problem it i, L thi \I | Lit! [kL \ 
dividing the real Indians from the white India 
‘ER Our bureaus sometimes do not carry « the 
intend, but they are thi tr. (TAT > ' 
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Mr. CARTER \bout one-third of them. 

Mir. TILLMAN. The gentleman served on the Committee on 
Indian Affairs during his ineumbency in Congress, has he not? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Can not the gentleman qualify as an expert 
upon Indian problems? 

Mr. CARTER. Well, I might qualify to my own satisfaction 
und to the satisfaction of all others who stand with me, but I 


might find 
fessional 
With us 
Mr. TILELALAN, I wili ask the 
Indian bl represent in this Congr« 


considerable difficulty in satisfying some of the pro- 
philanthropists and bureau officials who disagree 


gentleman how many men of 
s districts in Oklahoma? 


Mr. CARTER. Two. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Is not one of the Senators an Indian also? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. TIELMAN, Your people down there are fairly just to 
the Indians, are they not, in that respect? 

Mr. CARTER. We have about 120,000 Indians and aboui 


2,000,000 people, and 8 out of 10 of their representatives are 
Indians and the rest are white people. 
Mr. TILLMAN. Are pot many of the county offices and other 


public ions held by Indians? 


I posit 


Mr. CARTER. In almost every county on the east side of 

e State there are Indians in the county offices. 

Mr. TILLMAN \re these Indians prosperous or poor? 

Mr. CARTER. Many of the mixed-blood Indians are very 
prosperous, are some of the full-blood Indians. Of course 
solme of the uneducated full-blood Indians in Oklahoma are not 
prosperous. They may have an immense lot of wealth, but it 


clo S not get to the mM. 

Mr. TILLMAN, The gentleman's opinion, then, is, I assume, 
that the Members who represent Oklahoma, three of whom are 
Indians, have the interest of the Indians at heart, and the opin- 
ion and advice of the Oklahoma delegation ought to have per- 
suasive influence with the House in determining what should 
be done with the Indians themselves and the problems affecting 
iheir destiny. 


Mr. CARTER. 


The gentleman asks me a question which I 


tin inclined very strongly to answer in the afiirmative, but 
which modesty prevents. Now, let me reply brietly to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Fess]. The gentleman being himself 


expert knows that there are experts and experts, and that 
usually radical differences of opinion among these so- 
experts. There are experts well grounded in efficiency 
experts in name only, who know nothing whatever about 
subject on which they are supposed to be experts. Some- 
times the opinions and ideas of even our best versed experts are 
controlled inore or less by selfish interests. This must be true 
in the very nature of things, for at best our most expert experts 
nothing more nor less than human beings, and 
night be unconsciously influenced by selfish interests. 
tleman may say that my position is influenced by the 
selfish instinct. i am not gainsaying that, but I say that 
being an Indian myself, having the interests of the progress and 
betterment of the race at heart, I have tried to iny uttermost 
liminate selfishness from my view of these questions. I 
have tried to look at this proposition upon the broad and sole 
eround of helping to make the Indian self-sustaining and fully 
cure for himself, 
But do not condemn the Indian Bureau throughout. No doubt 
very good work. Especially do I commend 
for competency commissions, whereby a 
ep is taken toward relieving the competent Indian from the 


there are 
calh ad 
and 


the 


The gen- 


do 


tO ¢ 


ompetent to 


‘done some 


Lane’s order 


ackles of Federal supervision. The difficulty is the Secretary 
has not pro iflicient number of competency commis- 
sions, and those he has appointed I do not think have been 
uctive cnougi If we had sufficient competency commissions 
ihat would go a iong way toward solving the problem. 
\ FERRIS. Js not the real trouble with the Indian prob- 
m the separating of the renal Indian from the so-called white 
Indian *% 
Mr. CARTER I was coining to that. 
\I LITTLI ould like to know if all the Osages are well 
lo fi ne I] 
Mr. CARTER rhe gentleman from New York [Mr. Snyper] 
l stated that they have an annual income of $4,000 a 
nan, woman, and child. 
\I LITTLI You said a moment ago that some of the 
Indian full bloods were not well to do. 
Mr. CARTER. Ido not think the gentleman caught my full 
atement. I said they were probably wealthy, but that their 
eaith did not vays reach them. 
That is what I am trying to get at. Do not 


Mr. LITTLE 


the Osages get the 


use of that money? 
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Mr. CARTER. I think the Osages do, absolutely. I 
they get as much money as they can spend judiciously. 

Mr. LITTLE. I was confident the gentleman would know. ] 
wanted the information. 

Mr. CARTER. My friend from Oklahoma [Mr. Howarp] can 
auswer the question. He represents the Osage country. I think 
he can tell whether the Osages are getting what should come to 
them or not. I am not very familiar with that part of the State 

Mr. HOWARD. I will say that the bonuses and royalties ar 
all paid out to the Osages quarterly. 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. I would like to ask what is the basis ot 
classification? That is, what proportion of Indian blood wil 
classify a man as an Indian? 

Mr. CARTER. Any quantum of Indian blood entitles a per 
son to enrollment, and enrollment, as a rule, gives him a ful 
share in the Indian estate. There are some enrolled with th: 
Five Civilized Tribes as of one two hundred and fifty-sixth par 
Indian blood. 














think 















Mr. FAIRFIELD. That is, the Indian blood is’ ve 
strong— 
Mr. CARTER. Any amount of Indian blood classifies hin 


as an Indian and entitles him to get on the rolls in full parti 
pation in the tribal estate, provided he has met other requir 
ments. 


Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. Will the gentleman yield 
it question ? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes. 

Mr. ANDREWS of Nebraska. If the committee is strong 


convinced that the Indians are entitled to larger rights tha 
they are now permitted to exercise, what objection, if an: 
would there be to the presentation of a bill that would bri: 
that question squarely upon its merits and prevent the inte 
ference of points of order as suggested here a moment ago? 
Mr. CARTER. I reply to the gentleman by saying that 
introduced in the last session of Congress a bill providing, fir 
to give citizenship to all American Indians in the United Stat 
were born in the United States; then providing to giv 


from departmental supervision all Indians of less than one-hal! 
Indian blood. 

Now, this proposition of one-half Indian blood is not an 
trary division mark set up without reason. There are ¢g 
reasons for it. Let us consider for a moment what it takes 
constitute an Indian of less than half Indian blood. An Indi: 
of half blood or more may have two ancestors with Indian blood 
and therefore may have been raised as an Indian. Not 0 
Indian out of fifty who has two ancestors with white blood 
his veins was raised as an Indian at all. He was raised just : 
Mr. HASTINGS was raised and just as I was raised, among | 
dians, in an Indian community, and perhaps went through | 
Indian schools, but had some little opportunity of the w! 
man’s schools after he had finished the Indian schools and 
the advantage of white parentage on both sides. The Indian ot 
less than half Indian blood must necessarily have had whit 
blood in the veins of two ancestors, of both his mother and 
father, else he would be half or more than half Indian blood ; 
that when you take an Indian of less than half Indian blood ) 
have a man who was raised not as an Indian at all but who 
raised as a white man was raised, and who has had the ad) 
tages of a white man. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yiel 

Mr. CARTER. With pleasure. 

Mr. JACOWAY. I think the gentleman made a 
awhile ago as to which he is in error and to which I wish to « 
his attention. The gentleman stated that any amount of Ind 
blood entitled an Indian to be classed as an Indian and to 
placed upon the roll. I want to ask the gentleman if he 
stands for that? 

Mr. CARTER. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. JACOWAY. You do not mean that, I am sure, becaus' 
the case of the Cherokees against the United States a differ 
rule was laid down. 

Mr. CARTER. The gentleman is mistaken about that. 
Mr. HASTINGS. It does not require any greater perce! 
of Indian blood. Any percentage of Indian blood entitles } 
{o be on the roll and gives you the same right as a full In‘ 

and there has never been any decision to the contrary. 

Mr. JACOWAY. TI beg to differ with the gentleman a: 
that. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I have a roll over in my office now. 

Mr. JACOWAY. Does a man not have to establish citizens 
in the Cherokee Nation? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Yes; he has to do that. 

Mr. CARTER. There is no conflict in the 
quantum of Indian blood necessary to enrollment. 
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to be enrolled with and participate in the estate of the Five Mr. CARTER. I certainly do. [Applause I think t I 
Civilized Tribes, decisions by the courts bave set up three j dian ought to be given the right of citizenship, the ri ot 
requirements. Tirst, some degree of Indian blood, no matter in every State of the Union. I think he ought to be given the 
how remote; second. actual bona fide residence; and, third, | right of jury service in every State of the Unik When this 
affiliation with the tribe. done you will have placed in his hands the st pote i 
This bill that I have been discussing proposes further that | strument that can be given him to wor! 
after patents have been given to Indians of less than half | and his own future. 
{Indian blood members of the competency commission shall visit} I hope that at some time during th . of ¢ ey 
each reservation annually with a view to looking up those may be able to have this bill called uy nd | 
Indians of half or more than half Indian blood, going to their | passage, and I really can not see that the j 
hon looking into the condition of their life, talking to them very serious objection to it. 
aer the table, and thereby ascertaining the number among | Mr. KNUTSON. Will the genileman 
that class of Indians that are competent and can be released | Mr. CARTER. I will be glad to yield 
from the supervision of the Government. My notion is that | Mr. KNUTSON. ‘The gentleman would noi ‘ 
that is the safest plan to follow. restrictions from the so-called blanket India Wo he 
Mr. RADCLIFFE. Who would form that committe Mr. CARTER. The gentleman did not hear what | 
Mi. CARTER. That committee would have to be appointed, | before my last few sentences. The bill about which I 
My bill requires that one member of each of these commis revide the removal of restrictions, for the delivery « 
sions must be of Indian blood, one a member of the Board of | a fee patent, and for the delivery of all tribal funds to ever 
Indian Commissioners, and one from the Indian Bureau officials | Indian of less than half-Indian blood, and provides for a com 
with a civil-service atus, and all to be appointed by the | petency commission to seek out a mmpetent Indians whe 
President. ire of half or more than half Ine 1], and to place them 
The House, of course, could not have sufficient information | upon their own responsibility. | | think there ar: 
to ible it to select the members of that committee. But the | some Indians who must have supervision, but I agree with my 
hill provides that this commission shall report annually to | friend from New York that the su of Indians hus 
Concress, i wrote in that provision for the reason that I | been woefully overdone 
ihought that the Congress ought to have a close supervision of Mr. FAIRFIELD. In é 
the inatter if we were to make the progress I thought we | ought to be supervised? 
\ to make, so that we could be relieved of the charge that Mr. CARTER. That is a hard question 
it \ another Indian Bureau proposition, simply to go round Mr. FAIRFIELD. I understand that ‘ 
‘ound and to get nowhere. man could give would be a gues: 
Mr. FERRIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield right Mr. CARTER. That is a hard question t 
1 ier 4 Lote ¢ [ the tribes, exce pi {| 7 I I ‘ ( Vi i i = ‘ ‘ 
\ CARTER. Yes Chippewas in Minnesota, have rolls made or it wess of | 
\ FERRIS. We have some Indian competency commi made which give the quantum of blood, so ¢t here is n 
ms going around over the country now, have we not? of arriving at an estimate; but I should say , 
Mr. CARTER. Yes. the supervision of the department from perhaps 1 pei 
Mir. FERRIS. Has the gentleman made an estimate of how | cent of the Indians of whom we are now taking ¢ anid 
ich they have accomplished? | time goes on the others couki be } sed right ¢ by tl 
Mr. CARTER. TI have not been able to competency commission. In th: i i 
Mr. FERRIS. May I inquire if they have done anything? | worked out until we could see son ime in 
‘ir. CARTER. Yes. They have removed some restrictions. | future when we may end our Indian proble ( ! 
‘ir. JOHNSON of Washington. What commission is that the | our Indian appropriation bill; but just as lo O s 
man refers to? system continues we can expect that the ¢ mat ’ ( 
lr. CARTER. The competency commission. | appropriation bill are going to increase fiv ( il 
ir. FERRIS. Is the information which they have furnished | that Congress will provide more mo! f to y 
ible anywhere? that instead of our expenditui for the fi ‘ 
Mir. CARTER. I have made inquiry about it, and I unde ir 
1 it will be ready in 10 days. 
Mr. McKEOWN. So far as the character of the informatio 


oneerned, I understand restrictions have been removed 
a number of Indians this year. 
Ir. FERRIS. Would the gentleman have any 
rtaining the total number of Indians examined 
inber declared to be competent by the commission? 
Ir. CARTER. I will be very glad to secure that information 
| furnish it to the House. 
Mir, FERRIS. If we ever solve this problem at all, I think 
ll be by dividing the real Indians from the white Indians. 
CARTER. Our bureaus sometimes do not carry out the 
es of Congress exactly as we intend, but they are the ad- 
trative officers, and no Congressman has anything 


irom 


to 
the 


obit ( tion 


and 


wir 


to «0 
the carrying out or the execution of the law after it has 
passed. The Congress can establish a policy, but it is left 
he administrative officers of the Government to apply that 
vy to existing conditions. Congress propose | bu- 

dispose 

ntroduced the citizenship bill last year, and I think this 
t since the Indian people have furnished to the Army of the 
iited States from 300,000 persons about 10,000 soldiers, most 
them volunteers, many of whom were slain, many of whom 


wounded in the recent wor they have 
irchased more Liberty bonds per capita than any other n: 
in the United St since they have co 

ibuted largely to the Red Cross and all the other war tiv 
, the least that Congress could do, in my opinion, is to reco 
rAy 


} = oe 
idl ONnUICT ° ince 


lity, perhaps, ates; 


them as full-fledged citizens of the United Stats 
e. | 
lr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Cha 1, will t 
n yield for a question? 
CARTER. I will be glad to. 
I JOHNSON of Washington. Does not the gentlema 
k it strange that we should diseriminate in that we give 
liens who put on the uniform full citizenship and withhold 
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idian 


native-bor l Al 


il fFoing to have an inc! S 

Ir. FAIRFIELD Will t] 
tion ? 

Mr. CARTER Yes 

Mr. FAIRFIELD. Then one fund ( 
ing about the propositi is that we | ! 
will give 1 the quantum of blood, ‘ ) 
dians as contrasté with thos ‘ 
haustive, reliable data? 


Mr. CARTER The gentiema 


Would it: © i ) 





Mr. FAIRFIELD 
ith the census that is about 
kind? Would such d e rel 
Mr. CARTER No: I thinl | 
bl the nmSus ¢ I 
¢ ‘ ne hous ( 
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I ier ! < | 1 
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spent all of his money, and came back broke. 


Mr. CARTER. 


To 
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He gave the Indian an old Ford automobile 
The Indian took his Ford to the city, 


with, the quarter-blood 
not entitled to much protection from the United States, 
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> Indian. i has | does not want it, because, as I stated a few minutes ago, if he 
vy of the United State the quicker you | is a quarter blood he had two parents—mother and father 
the better for the Indian and the better | who both had white blood. Therefore he was raised, not as an 
If he is a competent man he will make | Indian in nine cases out of ten, but as a white man, and if he i 
Ss incompetent, he will perhaps blow it | found to be incompetent he is incompetent for the same re: 
level of the rest of 1 He will come | that any white man is incompetent, and perhaps we can never 
1 his feet will touch the ground; he will | do very much for him. 
und by the Indian Servi and when his We had a case in my county where an Indian, a half-blo: 
he will be on a solid foundation. When | Chickasaw, made application for the removal of restricti 
ig him in the face he will go to work, or | He is a very bright young fellow, whom I had known all 
rf e Indians will. I would not advocate | life, and I ventured a little advice to the department on | 
the In S lai I cs 0 rea- | case. I said: “ This fellow has as much sense as you or I, 
have his 1 \ he is a gambler. I do not think he drinks to amount to 
ntucl 1 1s pPpositio » the | thing. It is true he follows house painting for a busines 
li » 1% s becau of the large | he runs a gamblit house, and if you ever expect any 1 
oes Is of 1 ol holders ‘rom him the quicker he disposes of his land the better, f 
rtmei quicker he gets the money for it and gambles it off the q 
at i | vel a ited an he will go back to work painting, and sometime, maybe, 
ol ‘ STri Y 2 ( of the settle down and follow his trade. Under these conditi 
juicker you remove his restrictions and let him go the b 
l ( tion because the land eould never do him any good.” The Se 
el dmitted that that was a view the department had never t 
erl 1 1] but said he was going to try the policy out on this India) 
n did, and I think the young man is now doing very well. 1 
vie juired of him the last time I was in Oklahoma City, a 
©) f \i es I ! had settled down and had begun to work 
na ily fam a man told ine that he painted his house and did 
White Tn Re He may t have cl on is he had a yt 
f ( » A t he ge alor very well 
Li { e Mir. UPSHAW Wi I he entleman vield? 
n { ‘ Mr. CARTER. Yes. 
ons“ Mr. UPSHAW As a matter of information, I happen 
| i g ula pre \ s vhere one Indian who is very wealthy wants t 
‘ Act. he = ] nrovide bution of several thousand dollars to build a new 
emove L de e the fee | H t alle l give anything. By wl sort of G 
! degree of b i he Indian must t procedure will that man be allowed to do wh 

‘ Den nen aR < Det Vay, ao? 

‘ hen heisaf wd Indian Mr. CARTER. That sounds so much like the letters 
e-eigl ad therel ve the 1 t to | Meml from Oklahoma are getting every day that I 
lerstand } | of the gen ready to accuse the gentleman of reading my mail. W1] 

does this Indian live in? 
rup Mr. UPSHAW. Oklahoma. 
Mr. CARTER. I had thought as much. The thing 
| have to do will be to submit an application to what 
LZ t ‘ } n the field clerk, who is a kind of a local agent Then 
I ( ( | sent bill, | Submitted to the field clerk under the present system 
h i ecree e superintendent at Muskogee. The superintendent s 
‘ or in a report to the Secretary of the Interior. He refers 
ie roll Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and the Commissioner 0 
rzes hi \ffairs refers it to the assistant commissioner, and thi 
mmissioner refers it to the removal-restriction clerk, 
Clapp A tha rn sends it b to the Commissioner of Indian Afi 
ood J cht spo of the hen it goes back to the Secretary of the Interior. Then if 
A ( t provid ra deter Oo the superintendent of the Five Civilized Tribes, 
qua [ blood of each to the field clerk to advise the Indian, and by that 
In 0 r words eti es is that the Indian is either dead or the church 
J which neces built or its construction abandoned entirely. [Laughtt 
! ! oO} ( ce be- ir. HAMILTON. A sort of circumlocution office, IJ 
d ) efore t esult was I CARTER. If the gentleman will permit, I ill 
Oo « and sav. “J s not guessed at; that is the precise procedure bro 
i rt Indian, and e exa tion we had of House bill 108, first sessi« 
1 the « ' the | S ’ ( ess. That was brought out by the « 
‘ ere sold a ioner | = 10 stated on my cross-examination 
Depa Justis nd through which the usual application s 
I e evel comes final, and I think in all nine different 
; { ‘ ») Pass upe before the Indian would finally get 
ett l 
c : eV Q Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
| Mr. CARTER. Yes. 
Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman give us some es 
» \ t he would advise? 
India Mr. CARTER I just stated that competency ¢ 
tC the the he solution. 
c Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
0d Mr. CARTER. Yes. 
S true Mr. BLANTON. If such a state of affairs has exist 
e l cl ccurred in| so long a time; if the distinguished gentleman on ¢t 
itic Né cht vears ago, | mittee has known of those facts; if the other membe re 
ize} quire SO acres of land, worth | Committee on Indian Affairs have known of those facts 
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long, who all Congr hold responsible tl Pndia DD Ir. CARTE! N 
partment or the Committee Indian Affairs—for not bringing India 
in proper legislation doing y with this red tape ullrage ! 

Mr. CARTER. Congress ! nobody on earth to ] end that 4) ) 
sible for it but itself. , Mr. RHODES. \ 

Mir BLAN TON We 1 ok ] Pili Pliy o the Tie bethi 4 ¢ it “’. ! ’ i S ) 

Mr, CARTER. I ask the ntleman not nal peech } prefer te i é 
while I am answering his question. Congré ha » | burdens of ci 
hold responsible or to blame but itself Take this spe Mr. CARTER.  ¢ 
That bill 1 be on the ¢al {wo veal ) ( trib levt : 
the congested conditi i ke ition, he l ( Mir. RELODES 
were he r able to a considera ! bill ils ne th ! stip 
Indian appropriation bill, I think we had considerati nly Ir. CARTES 
five or six bills respecting Indians during t t o rough! nde 
them were considered under unanimous co () | «' 
man never could get a proposition lil th hs 
mous consent, en 

Mr. BLANTON rhis Cong ill b . ello ‘ 
day from now probably, we were last year d ‘ 
fore last, and time and time again we me ad adjournes ith | 
out transactin y busi ; urely the Com india 
Affairs could co) in | ith a piece « legisiation it 0 
wanted to pon 

Mr. CARTER. Did the gentle ) j ( 
journed many times without tra Sint rhere 

Mir BLANTON We had three- rl 1 ( } ti 
agail The committee could | applied to the ¢ 1d it i 
Rules with regard to the matter. The Committee on R Mr. MacCRATE 
very vigilant last year in bringing in rule ! ‘ Mr. CARTER I 
thing. M MacCRATE 

Mi CART! R rh eminas € OL 1 abo l q Lneatiol of the 
who whe sked Oo mM y told hei ould-} » over ) the 1} | 
father, d the nan in his lar itations said Mr. CARTER ] 

Sh LW é hat h 1ther was dead ull Tix 

She knew had led M facCRATI 
She knew | t 1 sl} { itiol 

Go to father etre 

[Laughter and applaus¢ Mr. CARTER | 

Che Rules Committee, as a} ter of fact, had ho t th tl / 
the other important duties of Congress | » ta r 
up during the war period. I am calli! t to the atte ri ‘ | 
Congress now in order that during this session of ¢ zress, and 1] l 
before it is over, this Congress may take sol “ O ] yyy d 
those 10.000 Indians who risked their live for tl \mel h ( 
Government; that this Congress do long-delaye he pre time 
by permitting those men to rye on the iI (| i MAacCRATI 
each of the Stat if this Union. [Applause.] ( ren I 

Mr. DYER, Mr. Chairman, will tl rentlemal eld t ‘ 1 

Mr. CARTER Yes, i ( ( 

Mr. DYER \\ ld the gentleman apply tha ney « 
to all people who were under the f f the United i Mir. FIASTINGS 
have not full rights of izenshij fr. CARTER 

Mr. CARTER. I would not want to apply oO ve ovided 1 
itliens who are here, if that is what the gentleman h: lind Ind I 

Mr. DYER [ have reference especially to the peoy Porto poin 
Rico. We have given to them what is said to be citizenship it othe t bye 
the United State Yet they are denied leg Mir. REED « \ 
the gentleman refers. Mr. CARTER 

Mr. CARTER I have no mpat] th «der M REED of N 
ezges, il ~~ 

Mr. DYER And we have some people in this « jh al 

not permitted to sit on juries who are supposed t \I CARTER 
us of the United States 

Mr. KNUTSON. May I suggest io the « 

ition ¢ Lhe uemanh Lrol Oklaho i yout ) I I 
led lar | ! t] Y »>R ‘ ( [ | ye 
| Ri , 
M DYER ; ! this intry ‘ : ple od | 
e citizens « ] Lnited State who ot 1 te rill 
rve on juries, 
CARTER. O reservation ] muld 4 Mir. ¢ ITER 
it character would be that I would not wa to | ‘ 
to voting for any measure which woul ive « ! ip 
\ isc Of Ci izens who ht 1 ’ eT e to th $ yy he J] 
ich a crisis as that through which we | » ju ssex] LAY TO 
Ir. DYER The gentleman refers to alien « CARY 
Mr. CARTER. Ye M HAMILTO®S 
Mr. DYER. Oh, I agree with that most h Mr. CARTER 
[r. RHODES. Mr. Chairmai ill tl ent! \ HAMILTON 

Mr. CARTER Yes. I p 

Mr. RHODES. I understood the gentleman , e tb 

rge percentage of Indians had attained tl degret f I vi LITTI I 

tency, had made such progre that they were « tled Mr. CARTER. ‘ 

enship, and that they are denied that citizenship i LO five 
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| 
S In tl necessarily costs more as cCiviliza- | tribal fund This, of course, requires supervision; but the 
dd « ocre Therefore, as the Indian makes | money ought to be paid out per capita and distributed among 
pl . . nvol ve additional expense to carry | the Indians, so that each will have funds to improve his allot 
n gher a ee of Civilization | ment if he is a farmer, enter into some other business 
sec ! [re ! ire being taken in under the supervision | activity if he is not an agriculturist. Let us proceed as expe 
ery ye To enlarge on this idea just briefly let | ditiously as possible in allotting the Indian and settling up 
\ I e fu when the first Indian appropriation | his tribal estate Let us capitalize his funds, give him what 
( rres ) v yen as I now recall, it carried money is coming to him. Let him use it judiciously if he ean, 
10,000, to be used principally for investigation, and | or spend it if he will. Let us not continue holding this com 
W he rations were made some of these | petent fellow up by the arms so that his feet can not touch the 
In \ ced on reservatio It then became necessary | ground. Even if he spends his money and is released from 
es on the reservations not only for civiliza | Supervision, he will then get his feet on the ground, have a 
tio the Indian but as a protection to the white settlers lo- | substantial basis from which to start, and, in my opinion, wil 
eate earl Ultimately these Indians must be allotted on | make his own way. [Applause.] 
r 0 volving considerable expense for making up rolls, Mr. EMERSON. There are some Indians who have prope 
u nds, filing of allotments, and so forth. After | that can take care of it? 
lotment the expenses continue to increase, for there must be | Mr. CARTER. Yes. 
establishment of schools, of farm instructors, of hospitals, Mr. EMERSON. And soi quander it? 
nd other organizations for the protection of the India health | Mr. CARTER. Yes. 
nd civilizat } Mr. EMERSON. How does he compare with the white 
When it remembered that this entire great Republic has | who has inherited money from father who has died? 
been carved from the domain of the red man, and that he has | Mr. CARTER. I think such comparison might be 1 
een divested of title and ownership to a very large portion | without detriment to the Indian Among those Indians who 
of his former holdings, certainly there must be no doubt of the | educated and civilized there would perhaps be a smaller p 
obligation of the Federal Government to assist and help on to | centage who would squander their property than among tl 
self-sustaining status all Indians who are incompetent of | white men, because they have had better opportunity for edu 
elf-suppol But this policy should not be carried to the extent | tion 
bringing under the supervision of the bureau any Gass or | Mr. UPSHAW. Is there anything in this bill that 
of th ho have already been sufficiently civilized to change that governmental circumlocution you talked abo 
support themselves in a fair and reasonable way. The progress | while ago, by which an Indian could spend his money and 
of these matters has very naturally made large increases in | come a free man? 
pproepriatl lecessary Mr. CARTER. . I am very glad the gentleman brought tha 
Ii. my opinion the Federal Government has no business ex- | up. There is an amendment to this very bill, proposed by 
f ¢ ‘Treasury fun for the higher college education of indi | friend from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastines] and myself, 
vil In When we have carried the young Indian of | gives to the Muskogee office final jurisdiction in the settle: 
eit SEX ugh the common-school course, having given a] of all these matters among the Vi Civilized Tribes, 
seneral instruction in reading and writing in the English lan-] that an appeal may be taken within 60 days on any ie 
rg ce, mathematics, geography, hygiene, and so forth; when we | That would cut off some of the red taj ma the necessify 
have given this individual substantial instruction in some kind ] going around the elbow to get to thi wuth. But IT real 
of vocation or trade, my notion is that the obligation of the | have some trepidation about it. [ apprehend that some o I 
federal Government, so far as gratuities from the Treasury are | friends will not be satisfied and a point of ler will be made 
concerned, have been fully carried out. against it. However, [ hope not. It rood, substantia! 
if, however, these Indians have funds of their own with which legislation, looking to progress, advancement, expedition, an 
o pursue the higher education. then our bureau might be jus- | economy, and gives ample protection to the Indians. It wi 
ied in carrvil them up still further by the expenditure of | inure to the improvement of the work and the service and cu 
bal fund off a lot of unnecessary labor and red tape. I hope the Ho 
“d, ame ry important, by no means are all competent | will adopt it. 
( 3s bell released from supervision of the bureau Little Mr. Chairman, T reserve the balance of my time Ap) 
ion is needed as to this third proposition. That is, the : 
f bureau to release Indians from supervision as Se ae oo 
they become competen Unless our Indian Bureau takes ae ‘ ; . ro 
ibe iew of this proposition, it is certainly the duty MX I ENSI( YN OF REMARKS 
ocd use the strong arm of Congress, to us reet or 
oO} separating the sheep from the goats.” Y TAY y { T WV 
\ t t to ony eeenement ehaee rtment and the Indian HON. BENDA MIN (7. Lif MPHRES S, 
l mm the policy ¢« ( blishing so-called | OF MISSISSIPPI, 
eel sdaiaienimeen veal adil, "Mia tc, ead teins 
bill y ¢ oer faaien “found to bs coapatiet. Ix roe House or Representatives, 
Ag ice my earnest conviction that not sufficient Friday, Octobe »f. 1919 
l ( ! eTen commissions to do this worl r now on } 
ose that have been on the job have. in 1 humble | Mr. HUMPHREYS. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
‘ * 1 taken a suflicientlv liberal view of releas to me to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include addre 
b Ine Ss to s~a\ the nolic vy has resulted i! re the roon of the Speake r, Nu day, October 30, 1919 oop 
ot Indi s but it has bv no eans } th casion of the presenti tion to Maj. Gen. H. P. McCain 01 
to fully complish the worl The iver pitcher and tray by the Members of the Senate and H 
» release from supervision every Indi of Representatives 
to make his own \ When t] rhe addresses are as folloy 
onlv re re a less expenditure of mone\ ADDI ; DELIVERED IN THE Ro s \KER, 1 
; : . » . OcToBER 30, 1919, UPON THE OCCAS!I o PRESENTA 
i) 1 we ¢ loved il the Indian B ( TO § ve | Ma GE ll P. McCAIN Ol 4 Sry ne Prre TRAY 1 
} Ipervisic the full-blood Indian, t | MEMBERS OF THD SENATE it IK riv! 
eC etent Ir ho, 1} is said and dor S t] The following inscript 
$ rd « the Fede 1 Gov I ADI am ae = Bg ae ee 'H.FP fl ; the . 
Mr. JOHNSON of Washing And in additio the objec¥ dence of their high regard for him a Lic jation of } 
{ i the tleman neglected } reat efficiency and unifor cour \\ } ! Adjutant G 
} ] om { rr t « ( il ¢ the Army 
CART g Yi Mr. Crark of Missouri. Ladies an y emen, I have be 
[r. JOHNSON of Washingt And ge) sked by Mr. Humpureys, of Mississ \ has been tl 
. vr th eau to hi I cer of ceremonies, to call this 1 til to order and to 
CART | a) e th ] ( iS il } if troduc th speakers, which I am ver lad to do Speake 
‘ ‘ ( enh I hi sed | GULLETT sel 1 word td ite } uuld have been het 
aI tle disi ( r n the | himself to attend to the matter, bi hat he had been invited 
gine \ Land the resel to a dinner with the King of the Belgiai Inasmuch as thi 
v9 er b otte rherefore there is | is perhaps the last invitation he would ever get to dine with 
aly St sur] land after allotments are completed. king. of course he accepted and is absent [la chiter]- ind, b 
= ‘ ‘oceeds placed in the general | the way, I might say that the Ning is a very democrat met 














I think there is not a Member of the House and perhaps of friends, Gen. McCain was neither severe no nap 


the Senate, although I am not authorized to speak for the Sen- 
ate at all, who does not feel under obligations to Gen. McCain 
and who does not entertain the most friendly feeling toward 
him. [Applause.] I will give it as my opinion publicly, as I 
have frequently done privately, that Gen. McCain is one of the 
most efficient men who were connected in any way, shape, form, 
or fashion with this war. I could transact more business with 
him in 5 minutes than with anyone else I knew in 20 minutes. 
He always knew what he knew, and he knew how to say it and 
get through with it. 

While Gen. McCain is a great American, and this is Amer- 
ica’s day in a very general and large sense, in another sense it 
is Mississippi’s day. Gen. McCain is from Mississippi BEN 
HUMPHREYS, who was very active in getting up this testimonial, 
is a Mississippian, and the first speaker on this occasion, Senator 


General’s department on the 26th day of August, 1918S, to 


| department from 1900 until 1918, whose ability was cor 


CHAMBERLAIN, is a distinguished Mississippian. There is one | 


thing that has always struck me about Mississippians, and that 
is how well they succeed when they get up North. [Laughter.] 
At one time they had three United States Senators from the 
extreme Northwest, and one of the most distinguished Congress- 
men who have served since I have been here—Gen. Black 
was a Mississippian. At one time Mississippi had seven Sena 
tors, and so, without any further preliminaries, I introduce Sen 
ator CHAMBFRLAIN, of Oregon, who during the war was chair 
man of the Senate Military Affairs Committee. 

Senator CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Chairman, it gives me great 


pleasure to participate in this presentation ceremony and to |} 


represent Gen. MeCain’s friends in the Senate. Gen. McCain, 
if I mistake not, entered the Military Academy at West Point 
in 1881 as an appointee of a then distinguished Member of the 
House of Representatives from Mississippi, and later one of 
her most distinguished Senators, Mr. H. D. Money. He went 


up to the academy as a raw Mississippi boy, as all of us are | 


j 


down there, like our good friends from Missouri, and soon dis- 
tinguished himself in his classes, without any influential friends 
and without anything to aid him except his own inherent ability 
and energy. Upon graduation, Gen. McCain served in the line 
first as a second lieutenant in the Infantry, and then as a first 
lieutenant, and later as captain of Infantry, and in all of these 
places he made a name and a mark for himself as a most ex- 
cellent soldier, and a gallant one to boot. When the Spanish- 
American War broke out, Gen. McCain was in Alaska with his 
command. He was one of the first of the expeditionary force 


that went to the Philippines. He rendered excellent service | 
there as an oflicer of the line, and notwithstanding a very severe | 


illness, which came very near taking him away, he recovered 
and performed a second tour of duty in the Philippines, acting, 
I believe, then in The Adjutant General's department under Gen. 
Wood in putting down the insurrections in the islands. 

From 1900, when Gen. MeCain went into the office of The Ad- 
jutant General, he performed almost entirely the duties per- 
taining to that corps, until August 26, 1918, when he was trans 
ferred to the line with the rank of major general. Gen. Me- 
Cain, on his return from the Philippine Islands, stood a com- 
petitive examination with all of the captains in the Army and 


won over all a position in The Adjutant General's office, taking | 


the rank of major, being appointed later as The Adjutant Gen- 


eral of the Army, and he was holding that position in August, 
1918, when he was transferred to the training camp at Camp 
Devens, I believe, as major general, commanding and tt ing 
division. 
In whatever capacity Gen, MeCain served he not only proved 


his efficiency, but he won the heart of everyone who had any- 
thing to do with him. [Applause.] When the Mexican em 
j io occurred, Gen. MeCnin was occupying the position of 

jutant General, and it wii remembered that th hole 
Military Establishment was in a state of chaos. It became 


essary to mobilize and federalize the National Guard of the 


cral States and to arrange for a volunteer force, and it was 
Gen. McCain's energy and efliciency which enabled this work 
to be done, bringing it almost from a state of total unprepared 
é to a state of splendid efficiency when the Army was finally 


demobilized. 
I have been in intimate touch with Gen. McCain in his de 
partment since I came here in 1909, and I have had an onpor- 


ty to watch him as a soldier, as a citizen, and as a man 
ve seen him stand at his desk from morning until night 


4 ¢ 


+) wuent . } ‘Hea tt aa ee. a 
he busiest ti e of the mobilization o our troops for the 


Which has just closed, and there was not a man, woman, or 
hild who could not go to him at any hour of the day or nicht, 
‘ him for information, and receive it, it being given cheerfully 
nd always with a smile upon his face. [ Applause. ] 
We usually think of a military man as a severe man, we 


} 
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think of a courageous man as an unapproachable man, but, my | he has lived and performed the se e to tl Republie 1 t he 




















































proa 
There was no one who could not approach him and feel th 
whatever he desired to know, the information would be imparte 
promptly and with chivalrous courtesy and kindness 
May I say that when he was transferred fr The Ad 


mand a training division there was not a man in the Senate « 
in the House who did not feel a sense of shock at the chang | 
say that without questioning the purpose of the Military | 
lishment or the efficiency or ability of Get MeCain 
cessor: but here was a man who had mobilized the Ar ‘ 
United States for the Mexican border and had done 

didiy ; here was a man whe had been in The Adjutant G 


and acknowledged by everybody, transferred in a night t 
mand a division, and everybody knew that that was not his } 
ticular line of duty Some of us took the liberty of goin 


} 


Gen. MeCain—I among the rest—and suggesting to him th: 
his friends could do anything to keep him where he was 
where he had performed such splendid service, they would 
slad to do it; but like the true soldier and man he is, h Lie 
‘T am first a soldier, and whatever command I receive I ob 
{Applause.]| I do not think I am violating any secret when | 

iy that so shocked was the Military Committee of the Sei 
at the transfer—not because we did not think he was able to 
his full duty there, but because we felt he could render his 
service to his country in The Adjutant General's office—tha 
called the Chief of Staff and the Secretary of War before the 
committee to ascertain why Gen. McCain had been transf 
from the department which he had mastered and where he 
rendered such splendid service to command a division at ¢ 
Devens, and I am glad to be able to say to you gentleme) 
both the Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff said t 
change was not because of inefliciency, because he was 
nized as one of the most efficient Adjutant Generals the A 
ever had, but because they wanted a fighting man to trai 
sions, and Gen. McCain was a fighting man.  [. 

I have already spoken too long I think it is ei) 
present Gen. McCain with this testimonial of 
of his uniform courtesy and his general efficienc 
splendid service he has rendered to his country I tl 
is proper that we “keep not our kisses for his dead, 
brow,” but tell him what we think of him We of the Sena 
join you of the House in making this presentation, and I fee 
I echo the sentiments of the Senate when I say it could 
made to a worthier man and a braver soldier nor to 2 mor 
magnificent specimen of the citizenship of America {A 
plause. | 

Mr. Crark of Missouri. Ladies and gentiemen, anyone 
would undertake to introduce Mr. Speaker CANNON to 
American audience would be what Charley Edwards ust 
call a “plumb idiot.” I suppose there is not a man or yrynal 
of the slightest intelligence in all the broad confine 


Republic who would not recognize him if you were to stat 
him up on a stump anywhere in the United States, and |] 
deserves that great compliment. [{|Applause.| At on 


there was a man named Dyer connected with the Senate 


some capacity, I think as a reporter, aw: 







war, who wrote a little book about as big I l ‘ b 
about as thick, that all of you gentlemen ought to read HH 
gave his personal intimate impressiol bou big ws 
the Senate He te VW : 1 Cl ( 

J rson Da nd Col. Benton | Gen. Cass 
0 ‘ 1 It ery il o ly o \ f 

| or Be on as a great man, he began to t ( 

y ! H l remarkal egot 
\ ( ‘ th had ito 

stituti No Unele Jo Sl eg m= J 

\ Vy nodes ] n when ti « nsidei he | ( 

hat he s been through—still in tl wom of | ‘ 
DeULUTY rhter | it Se ehor he h nos 

in ind lual in pubiie est 1a ] b 

onal tu ! Applause.] I Mr. S ( 

Mi ( I ‘ urn l the ry; I 
to sel CH { N ( I I i | 
Say ld | al I can poss { é 
sentences I shall use later ¢ if I el 1] to \ 
indorse every ord that he said about Gen. Met Bot 
Mississippi—a ‘eat Sta onderfully represented, All 
States have been onderfully repre nted, and the I ce 
tute the United States. But I say to the Mississippia 
have not any monopoly in Gen. McCain. He belongs to the 
United States Applause.] I would rather have lived the 
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has performed than to have been Speaker of the House ef Rep- 
resentatives, to have been a Member of the Senate, or to have 
] four-vears term as President of the United States 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 

The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 

I shall soon cross over—oh, not right away, if I get my way 
about it. [Laughter.| I would like to round out the century; 
f am not afraid to quit, but if these doctors are going to make 
you live 150 years I wish they would hurry up. [Laughter.] 

Gen. McCa the country appreciates your great service. 
History will do you full justice, but, after all, and I turn here 
to Mrs. McCain and your daughter, the Congress of the United 
States and e people of the country owe you something now, 
I ise whe you are dead and gone and they are dead and 
FOE he dead, and while it is nice to dwell in history, 
is you will, yet some recognition of your great service, as I say, 
oucn to be riven by the people now, 

That is about all I have to say I never have spoken from a 
manuscri] my life. I have to catch at what I say, and I 

always very glad if somebody will say something before I 
do, because it then gives me a little something to build on, to 
rdorse or disagree with. [{Laughter.] 


Gen. McCain, in presenting you with this testimonial of our 
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ypreciation we honor most ourselves. [Applause.] 
M CLARK Of Missouri. Ladies and gentlemen, I present 
ou Gen. McCain | Applause. | 
( McCain. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have been 
\ ortunate in my service in the Army. TI have received pro- 
notior and honors that 1 never dreamed of. I have been 
ented with courtesy and great consideration by everyone with 
w! I have done business. It was not hard for me to be 
greeable and smile at my des luring the rush at the begin- 
ning m the Great Wat At that me, as you gentlemen know, 
here was inevitable confusion, as must happen before the or- 
ganization begins to function You gentlemen had your trou- 
I is Congressmen In addition to that, you had requests of | 
from all sorts of people who had a right to expect | 
| ou would get them information and who called on you to 
ork outside of yeur duties as Congressmen. In doing that 
naturally you would go to the War Department and to 
her bureaus. Those of you who did business with me would 
like requests, and a great deal of my time was taken up in 
‘y 0 explain why the requests could not be granted. I laid 
( rds « he table. I gave all of the information that I 
[am not conscious of ever having withheld any informa- 
I thought you were all entitled to it, and when I did 
matter what the decision was, I found every one of 
ng cheerfully d willing] You were willing to 
1 me and to support me in any decision of the 
Ss mace So it is always with an America) You 
requests, yon ¢ urn him down, but you will 
1 gi him : an’s explanation, he will accept 
\ Yo entlemen treated me with so much 
ol s MISC tion that it was no trouble for me to be 
! l TeESY I consideravion ai for this magnificent 
nia heart is full of gratitude [Applause 


Qurs Is a Government of, for, and by 
iy a Government of Law and Order. 
Anarehy. 


All the People. It 
It Does Not Toler- 


ate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


«vt 
rT . nm ‘ —— ; 
HON. THOMAS L. BLANTON, 
’ rEXAS 
> . 
Ix tHe Howse or Represenvrarives. 
I 0 é 1, 191 
On S« ; 

M BLANTON Mr. Speaker, were T a we nI« with 
prove curacy now exc)ail Oh, yes: I told vou so.” 
L’o ring period of over two years, without cessation, I have 
earnestly ] hed from the floor of this House the fact that 
th yh 1] ms of our land were not controlled by the thou- 
sands of honest, law-abiding, deserving, loyal Americans belong- 


such organizations, but were dominated by selfish, auto- 
tic, lawless, anarchistic leaders who sought t to help the 
intry but to destroy our Government and es- 

a minority class rule by force, terror, and 


wn in Bolshevik Russia as a soviet. 





nborers of the coi 


nblish in its place 


ence kni 


io 





| 
| 

















Warning after warning have I given you, my colleagues, urg 
ing that definite action be taken in time to protect our 
110,000,000 people from suffering and calamity. 

While the Congress has “ hollered” against the high cost of 
living, we have permitted for months the strike of the long 
shoremen and expressmen of New York to continue, with laws 
violated and laborers seeking the privilege of working violently 
attacked by strikers, and even killed, resulting in thousands of 
tons of priceless food rotting and wasting for want of laborers 
to handle it, with thousands of men refusing to work and re 
fusing to permit others to work who wanted to work. 

For six weeks now we have permitted to flourish the stee 
strike, precipitated, urged, and led by the anarchist, William Z 
Foster, who, not only from the stump in years past but likewise 





|} in phamphlets and books written and published by him, has 


preached and arrogantly advocated not only I. W. W.ism, dis 
regard of all laws, and anarchy, but also bloody revolution and 
the overthrow by force of our beloved Republic. 

The people of the United States were astounded by the evi 
dence of the I. W. W.’s attorney, Jacob Margolis, of Pittsburgh 
Pa., given in the Senate hearing the other day, showing his co 
operative working hand in hand with said William Z. 
whose present leadership of the steel strikers was specially a1 
ranged and approved by Mr. Samuel Gompers and the America 
Federation of Labor, both approving both the man and his cor 
duct with to said strike. It has been against the auto 
cratic domination of labor 1 ms by such anarchistic leaders | 
have preached, and not agains labor unions organized for proper 
hawful purposes. I have been endeavoring to protect the laborer 
of our land against their own worst enemies within their ow! 
households seeking to lead them to everlasting destruction. 


Ie STel 


respect 


Concerning the threatened coal strike, when to-night 400,000 
miners are to quit work in an attempt to starve and freez 


110,000,000 people, these miners are under solemn contract wit! 
the mine operators to continue work under existing conditions 
until] the war is over, but not to extend heyond March 16, 1920 
The war is not over, and will not be over until the peace treaty 
is ratified and peace is proclaimed by the President. We hav« 
soldiers still on duty, who enlisted for the duration of the w 

not in England, France, and Germany but also in far-away 
Russin, und our men are still on duty in active service on the 
high seas, who likewise enlisted only for the duration of the wa 

and who, though clamoring in vain for their 
held to duts They must all have food, clothing. 


ammunition 


1 
OTLES 


releases, 


fuel, arms, al 


are Sti 


Now, what are these miners earning at this time? Last M 
day the ntleman from Virginia [Mr. Woops] placed a stat 
meni in the Recorp—page T589—showing that the monthly wag 
paid to certain named miners by the Borderland Coal Corpo 
tion. at Borderland, W. Va in 91S ranged from $257.92 
$547.82, and during this year up to October 1, 1919, such mot 
wages ranged from $253.60 to $301.60 He also showed that d 
ing the time above stated there was paid to said miners nal 
after deducting all their bills for house rent, groceries, sti 
accounts, lights, coal, doctors’ bills, and insurance, net amount 


ranging from $112.37 to $412.57 per month. Of course, it is pr 
sumed that the above miners earned more than the general 
age, but certainly the ones named are not suffering. 


Yet through their autocratic leader. John L. Lewis, who 
ignored. defied, and denounced the President of the U! 
States, 400,000 miners are now demanding a flat increase 
wages of 5 or 10 or 15 per cent but an increase of 60 | 
cent, and in addition they demand that they shall work only 


only five days per week, and yet be paid for 
fuil day’s work and for a full week’s work. This demand 
absurdly ridiculous. Every grown human being on earth in g00 
health work eight hours per day and six days per week 
The President of the United States has denominated this stril 
as unfounded and unlawful. But he is not the only one who s 
designates it. The President has been the laborers’ best frie1 
He has been a friend to the miners. He appointed as a memb« 
of his Cabinet the Secretary of Labor from the official family « 
the n : i But we find a man closer still to the min 
who denounces this strike. In the center of the front page 


hours per day and 


should 





iners’ union 









the Pittsburgh Post, Wednesday, October 29, 1919, from Charl 
ton, W. Va., the former president of the United Mine Workers 
America, Tom L. Lewis, declared that this proposed strike is i 
consistent with the policies of the union and a crime against 1 
people and union. 






Yet the present president of said United Mine Workers, Jo! 
lL. Lewis, who has ordered these 400,000 men to quit work 
night, has violently denounced the President of the Unit 
States because he has assured the people he will enforce t! 

And the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Krxe] endeavor 


law. 
to print in the ConcresstonaL Recorp to-day this harsh denun- 

















the Pre 
the same by objecting to it, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
KING] very unkindly asserted that I was in favor of hanging 
all laborers as high as Haman. Asa matter of fact, I was sent 
to Congress by the votes of laborers. I have been their c 
laborer and friend during the 47 years of my life. I am for 
them when they are right, but against their leaders when they 
al wrong. The only ones I ady hanging as high as 
Haman are the anarchistic leaders who preach bloody revolu 
tion and the overthrow of vermment by and 
hen I want them hung by What I want is a law 
ould authorize their hanging. We hang a man for murdering 
uother. Why should not we hang a man who tries to murder 
ousands of innecent women and little children in an attempt 
an established 4 


prevented his publishing 


ciation of ident, and when I 


ocate 


rorce, 





Government of law and 


VY ioree t Oo “tnroy 
rder? 

And because I have opposed 
nreasonable den ids of 
~aders, both \ 


their 


what I have considered to be 
various labor unions and autocrati« 
increased wages during 
r and saloons, the editor of the Wash 
ston Times, Mr. Arthur Brisbane, permitted his paper t 


pieture, 


ith respect to 





dema 





int On its Tront pan not lons avo my iccompanied 


ie statement th I 3 ** the mest man vi opposed t 
nions.’ it will be remembe that concerning this edito 


Custodial 


Hon. A. 
\lien Property, but now 


Palmer, then 


General of the Unite 


Mitchell 


Attorney 

















es, on September 1 1918, stated : 
: ets will } ppear which will conclus ow that 12 
' rr bre W ‘ ‘ l 1 W (Dp ed mt t 
ve! Association, furnished the money, amoun ‘ ra 
! iousand cd to bu at newspaper i I I 
the Na nd its | ish without d ) I 
ight tha organ < pub opinion n th ery ‘ pit i 
the si w of the Capit tself, has be« chting th 
tr i 
\l On j e 742 of th printed hearing 16 th me 
ommittee on the Judiciary, Mr. Arthur Brisbane test 
t h id borrowe SS7H.000 in as] i | cr ¢ S 
‘r) without interes i ble seeurity, 1 ly I \ 
m Time I s well kn that I am th ! Repres 
im Tex O ither the Sixty-fifth or S s 
es Inade a spee¢ i the floc the Hous 
| prohibition ( Id thi ) re TeASO! \ 
I e’s Washingt es des te mM 
na re it - I ive a ifalnst Al » ( 
ers’ demands 
ver in! whole ve I opposed lab inior 7 
ul purposes vO is a truer friend to rers tl 
I hbecatl iT I } own ilivil ‘ neiping tf 
j ed brotl s rs when | is only 10 rs 0 
Vv wha i - aa ! i He Swe 
I have ay i aga 5 ih u ensonabl i , 
lemands of labor leaders and ¢ disregard o aw and 
hv advocated by them, and will cent ie to fight 
I liv I » by mised and wnjustly vilified is 
eh Sspea ng in the name of orcaniz labo ) 
honest, loval laborers of our land | realize t t 
ive been 1 ir true friend and have risked my life 1 
save ti irom thelr own worst iInles 
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(| len s which have to do with the production of the | Mr. Speaker, seven years ago I became a candidate for Con 
yuntr should take into consideration the rights and interests | gress. On Saturday, August 10, 1912, I put forth a platfort 



























































neral public. That general public is the most vitally | which embraced the platform of the Republican Party and two 


! ted party in this gigantic struggle. Neither the miner, | planks of my own. These were as follows: 
rator, nor the Congress can evade the responsibility to 1. “J favor a rigid restriction of immigration.” 
le who will suffer most seriously in this crisis. 2. “I believe in the right of labor to organize, to strike, and 
world i omewhat upside down. The strike, if it comes | to strive continually for better conditions. I am, however. 1) 
1 will make this unhappy condition worse than it now | alterably opposed to the idea of ‘ one big union,’ and to the rero 


MK mmunists and the agitators throughout the country | lutionary tactics which would first of all destroy and even no 
happy, indeed, when opportunity presents itself for them | is jeopardizing labor unions. I contend that the church. th: 
»> vent their pent-up hatred upon a distressed world. | family, and organized labor must unite at once against t/ 
| 


t would be unfaithful to the trust reposed in me if I did not | scheming forces who are striving might and main to disru; 
su} rt this resolution. It does nothing more and nothing less every free institution that has brought the United States to t 
ledge the support of the Congress to the President of the | proud position that it holds among the nations of the world.” 
States in his efforts to uphold the dignity and the | Mr. Speaker, that plank was in the nature of a prophe 

the law. Could any American citizen, whether he | Events have borne out the fears held by me at that tim I 


ininer or a Member of Congress, do otherwise? Whenever | Stand on those planks now as then. Labor has the right 1 





nd wherever law and order have failed, chaos and anarchy | ganize. Labor has the right to strike. But a revolution 1 
ive followed. } hot be engineered through the ranks of labor or through 


fhe strike can not materially succeed because in its very | ranks of any part of the people under the flag of this G 
ion there was wrong—wrong in the extreme demands of | ment. It makes no difference whether they are union « 
(C‘leveland conference—that could not under any circulm- union, aliens, naturalized, or native citizens, in high pl 
ces be met without stupendous injustice and tremendous in low places. 
us upon the general public throughout the land. The de- | Mr. Speaker, I hope to be a candidate for nomination ai 
| 
} 


were so extreme as to shock the country. The commerce | election to Congress. I shall stand on the planks I have 


0 he country, the transportation of food, of material used | and on the vote which I shall cast for this resolution 
the employment of other labor, are dependent upon coal. | Mr. Speaker, I extend these remarks on the permi: 
Not only the coal miner is required now to work and live] sranted through the request of the gentleman from Wy, 


strenuous and adverse circumstances, but the rest of | [Mr. Monperr]. 


rid is in the same condition; and therefore for a mere 





hand of would-be leaders in the miners’ organization, with- 


ny authority from the miners themselves, to throw this 


The Publie and the Labor Unions. 


lous burden upon the people is without justification. 
s strike can not succeed for another reason, and that is 
‘cs the support of the American people. I believe this reso- 


will pass this House without a single dissenting vote. 


| 
| 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
We only represent the sentiment of the people generally through- | . Tn . y mn ry 
t the land. No cause that does not have the support of the | ul ON ‘ CU L I I: | () N N ° M C A ht | iH | Ll 
rhe can people can succeed in a cow try like ours oO}! OREGON 
liberty of the people depends upon law enforcement, | 
o liberty is worth the having unless it is under the pro- | 
of the law; and in my support of this resolution I do 
except pledge my efforts in upholding the rights of 
ose who are entitled under any and all circumstances to 
0 Lor There has been no time since the Civil War that 
tinies of this country have been so endangered as they 
y, and there has been no time in the history of this | 
y from the adoption of the Constitution to this good day | 
(‘ongress stood with such unanimity upon one side of any | 


IN tuk House or REepresENTATIVES, 
Friday, October 31, 1919. 

Mr. McARTHUR. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
extend my remarks, I wish to print in the Recorp the fol 
editorial from the Morning Oregonian of October 24 

THE PUBLIC AND LABOR UNIONS 


muel Gompers can not mislead the American peopl V 
that refusal of the industrial conference to accept tt 





uestion. This within itself ought to be sufficient to | federation’s definition of collective bargaining is a declara 
, on the principle of labor unionism. Nor can he intimidat: 





those who are undertaking by foree to secure their 


their cause is not justifiable and can not succeed, 





by declaring war on behalf of that definition. The industi 
ence had to consider something of more pressing importan 
question whether an employer ought to bargain collective 
Sc ee aa nae i |} sentatives of his own employees only or with representativ 
P a composed of all employees in his entire industry. That is 
As -t Revolutionary Forees Which Would Disrupt Our | question. Sut the conference had to deal with the self-ev 





‘ ie proved by a number of glaring examples, that organized 1 

( ountry. | bargains and is too much in the hands of men who make | 

—— | the intention of breaking them—men who deliberately ai! 
| the present industrial system with the deliberate, oO 
- ateediiniin a = “— | ( | system Wi leit 
IX | ENSK »N Oi REMARKS } wI cing it and o onstructing a communist, seviet sys 








| \ gain, collective or otherwise, presupposes an honest |] 

ON. ALBERT JOWNSON, — | siiQe foes tbsersance by those wnom they reps 
OF WASTILIN roN | har 1 , cin ti en "Mr ‘Gon ners eaieais abe to be re z 

Ix rue House or REPRESENTATIVES. | b : cin de. Pequar with _— onditi Em] 










its I 
Jit : ‘ 
: ‘ ) with w American industry has to deal 
now betore t Hous CaGs as f01 New York printers have a contract under which they w 


violate it 





Shipping 


that, , 









steel Woraecrs 


has written extreme I. W. W 








t ‘ nee and ¢ S S mghts : » promote revolution by “boring from with 
: i it }u L W. W. seeks to destroy. He professes 
Speaker. o such a resolution there « no division. | abandoned his 1 idical beliefs, yet he continues in ek se < on I 
pes », ohn such ail 0n U . | with Jacob Margolis, who frankly and boastfully tells a Sen 
[ solution amounts to a reaffirmation « the oat OL Qt | mittee that he is an “anarchist syndicalist" and that Foste 









he resolution i Ip the er! nt. 1im for help in organizing the strike. He secured the it 
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Vy ty } t} ‘ qs ) yr n’’ whi t < - . 9 ° | 
W. W. 3 ! u of Tu n workmen whi hé property,” and, further, that w 
eX t stat I re lf I a iT I ; . . 1 
Plumb ; : : alin ; the individual citizen in the « r ! ! $ 
! ow futy id rovernm t of Ru under our Gover! ( 
forward ! tio 1 the g f better t it is not the purp 
Al 1 if Ler \ Op! ed. th 
aan " G i leant sich ( the present eo ( 
pushed on h dical indeed, tl I eI 
ee vy ft ei age ~ iD < reing ( ngres thre j £0, on October 25. begil ' rac 
id i“ Oot present I i pian I wi l . 
db md own the Government and « ted | Sentence: “I exp! a 
iplovees ' < n with t managers, and they threaten | versy.”” The President, i refe 
unles ted. 7 1 soviet would pract lly control | ¢eeding Say if 
roar t eutive ( ld ) na . 
oe } ril f ; fui * and ( ot] i era | 
eme W iz l by the federation the head of cur Government, and after in\ 
! S succt ex A ‘ eratio1 I mention t t to ae t it 
0 unt { Mii $ ‘ 
u ier hd not @xXT Ma } 1 0 nosed effec veness otf | ress ILLO! wl I i ‘ 
ee p the opera in t hap an ul m | the unanimous suppol f all Me rs of th HH \ 
emands ti¢ r | D I ad e in wage “tt ‘ t | 
I I advatice i z ‘ ‘-hour day, j is worthy a seat } iis House ESS j 
work a week, t t November 1 ler th t of a gen : ai 2 = 4 oe 
It is unions whict ; ich thing . these wi “ ; ' j issue involving tl SLavDI i i his Governn i} 
refuse to consider col tive bare r They refuse to deal with I tine to dodge. should our people ever eacn 
which break bargai! r which |t e fallen into the power of the majesty of our laws and the wer of our ¢ 
tionists who aim to destroy the American Republic and set ee af sat aan ART t “ees 
minerity rule of o sovi founded on force Oecasionally t! ; . no longer respected, then, indeed, wi they ‘ | I t 
ya! American officers of a union, like the courageous O’Conn¢ order | ! a i Ss 0 ihe utroversy between tf I 
their striking, conti breaking members back to work, but often—-too | ; 1 { r rs} hye t Ry i , 
oftea—the to the radicals and are in their pow rhe . cae pers 
: - ; I ‘its res { ( this } ' 
officers of t ield also, when honor and conviction demand ‘ ‘ ccs in t 
hat they 1 for American principles, among which fideilty hd pieage ou oyall » tl iL i 
oO ‘oor ts ice to revolution, and rule by the majorit tand | our Government 
first. | 
[The American people struggled for a quarter of a ntury to bring | I repres S a oe enn 
capital into subjection te the rights of the publi They have de t Of Dituminous coal in the countr it | Ou) Ct 
the efforts of capital to dictate. They now face an effort at dictation in | produces annuall 10.000.000 tor of « 
the name of labor, which is as contemptuous of the rights « the pu ae : Cia . 
s capital was formerly The spirit of the oft-quoted public-% — ~ ses ; y composed In part of P , 
mned "’ epigram is j is apparent in the present conduct of labor as | I have some knowledge of their manner of fe and 
was formerly in that of capital. The public is just as determined 1m traits As [ ] istened to e remarks of M 
to be damned by labor as it was not to be damned | “ay £ I 1 1 —. 
ibor comes with a threat to tie up the railroads, to exti _ Lous eraing cua uning and co . 
furnaces, and to cut off the fuel supply with winter | 1 il essed with e belief that there is yet 
mands are conceded, the people cognize it as an j { Hiouse co eTnil the WI I Vil 
up the United States, and they will fight } : ft ; 4 saenees 
In taking this attitude the people do not oppos labor union ip | U I rits 0 resel controy ~ but is dr 
uch; they oppose only a leadership with revolutionary aims and con and patriotic Americans, residen ol my dist! 
tempt of contracts. They are no more desirous of breaking up organ | at times greatly n inderstood \\ ou D 
ions of labor than they were of breaking up corporations when capital | , rv hom eanieties Ohio? 4 iientinl 
ecame arrogant. The unions fill a necessary, useful place in the com to my home county, in Ohio? At the outbreak of t 
! ity and are needed especially to restrain greedy, tyrannical, re: e first sought to raise $100,000 for a “ war che Th 
nary employers. If the employers’ delegates in the industrial confet tion to rais his sum had scarce heen pass 
imagine that the present temper of the public assures t ly 





miners alone in our county subseribed over $1 





port in a campaign to destroy unionism, they err as grievously as d - 
he radical labor leaders who are now running amuck. The ublic | purpose, and this impetus caused our “ r cl oe 
esires the unions to pur; themselves of their revolution total over $400,000. I mention this incident because it 





















ponsible leaders, to renounce tho purposes which are dest e to : : } 
idustry. to recognize the sanctity of contracts and the rig! f th of the promptness with which thi ass of Am f 
1 Subject to these conditions, the people desire the unions to live | Out my district responded to all patrio nove The 
nd grow stro they may serve labor more effectually than tt titude concerning the several Liberty loan \ 
w do. The p is any class, any minorit t te ome ae a. (a ; ‘ 

4 roughshod over tl assertion of its pretended ve Stal <ajiiapaidi-apleerandieabareaglinaes ses papier . 
ghts and in contem] e majority in those | chest rhe local union at one é Leer 
nitations there f activity of labor uni | a number of musicians who organi ) pieces, a 

aaa i nine of these men volunteered : t! i 
|} know such instances are typical 1 th 
Safeguarding Constitutional Government. | out bituminous coal-mining secti ct 
not making these statements me of | 
oal 


| them read at home, but I make 


in southeastern Ohio are entitle 
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‘ House more correctly understan 


| . , 
. ‘ + 1 cm3m erned them througchou his worl i ar , ‘ 3 
Hi QO N ° | > R A E L M ‘ I () » | i R , | cane pcseaei ahaa a aad patriotic 


OF OHIO | Furthermore, I believe there is an erroneo ny 


: | part of some as to the amount of wages per year re 
In tue House or RepresENTATIVES, to ~~ nes soe, Semen eaten 
| y¥ ill pUuL i i ’ a i a‘ care c 


Friday, October 31, 1919 eriods, yet my observation in Ohio has ber atin nov 4 












ut ie miner who rks every day there i ‘ ‘ 1 1% 
lr. FOSTER. M Speaker, the resolution which 5 en | vear. b = enouch to raise his f i mfol ‘ 
: uSly pp oved b) the penat ind wi cl iS née b re } care Wor sno Or nuou j é sic re < f 
souse reads as lohows as prosecuting attorney for eight years during a } ( , 
Ser I luti 15 ome eig ears ag Of course izes then were t os ; 
Teemer t wand t net or mw While prosecuting attorney I conducted ar . 
; y life and proj ty and the p ft stigation by nd iur 26 ‘ing to deter ne 4 
; ? ¥ g net ri¢ ? . fir > . « 
mount duty of the Government nd m all times vine. | Pay per working-day of our miners covering a three-year per ms 
ly and eff ctively safeguarded the us 3 ims essential | We investigated both the miners’ and the ope ors f from 
t end: Therefore be it the district and State offices, calling befor is offic s ofe 
4 ¢ by the wenate the How Cc f Representatives concur NY), ide, and found, to our surprise, that for that fu I r 
t assuran = on ot ae. ee ee la ieeiae 2 | period the miner whv had worked every day there was i 
; in the use such constitutional and lawful means as a » | have averaged $1.05 per working-day for t e] ! I 
‘ —¥ - : di “rial Cm inal ~ - am not contending that that would be the rng b 
for the Consti 1 ne every | because wages ure much higher, I do invite your afte 
n the maint and the | to a fair consideration of the undisputed fact fl 
of his lawfu! obligations es , Ly er a al ‘ nenee 7 
as ste thes who works every day he can get wo et Si 
resolution has been inspired ituminou oal | part of each year. This has been t ! n is thea 
scheduled to go into effect to-nig ight. A ad Ohio. 





the reselution will show that its purpose is that of a dec- I have no desire at this tim 0 £0 rii¢ 
by the legislative branch of our Government calculated | present controversy. I am not trying to point ¢ 


rs are richt or rol ‘ n 


Se the public that we are in favor of 


na ** ‘ nto . . -," 4 . es awh é~ ‘ 
id “ maintenance of order;” for the security of 





enforcement of | spects the coal opera 


the coal miners are right-or wrong. ‘1 ‘ I 
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because some gentlemen in discussing this resolution have | 
ression that they believe all bituminous miners could } 
working-day in the year if they cared to and that | 
t) et a fabulous sum for such work. In refuting these con 
fam but doing what I am sure any operator in south- 
S n Ohio knows is due from the facts. I am not trying to 
iners to strike or to violate any law. I hope for a speedy 
settlement. My sole desire in making these remarks is that the 
tiouse of Representatives, during a crisis like the one that is 
immediately upon us, may be fair, calm, and judicial in an 
mest attempt to arrive at the facts with a sincere desire to see 
hat exact justice is done all parties to the dispute; and, above 
‘ we must not waver in our protection to the 100,000,000 Ameri- 
vho are 1 direct parties to this controversy. They have 


right to live and to utilize the actual necessities of life. 

i nd interests should be, and must be, considered as 

the interests of both the coal miners and the coal 

Let us do all in our power to safeguard the funda- 

onstitutional Government Let us do it promptly 

nimously. This is no t for partisanship; we must | 
ing but Americans 


ntals of our ¢ 


ime 


fhe West Virginia Coal Miners. 
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WEST \ 


QOODYKOON TZ. 


yr IRGINIA, 
THE He 


Saturdai . 


OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
1919, 
15 


IN 


IUS! 


Vovember 7, 


On Senat con ent resolution 


(OODYKOONTZ. Mr. Speaker, the matter now befor 
reading thus: 


measure 


sideration is a 











Senate concurrent resolution 15, 
enforcement of the taw and the maintenance of order for | 
irity of life and property and the protection of the individual | 
n in the exercise of his constitutional rights is the first and | 
nount duty of the Government and must be at all times vigor- | 
1 effectively safeguarded by the use of every means essential 
t end: Therefore be it 

ed by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
heret e the national administration and all others in au- 
t! nee of our coustant, continuous, and unqualified 
| 1 the use of Such constitutiona! and lawful means as may be 
{ meet the present industrial emergency and in vindicating | 


nd power of the Government in enforcing obedience to and 


the Constitution and the laws, and in fully protecting every 
the maintenance and exercise of his lawful rights and the 
h lawful obligations 


and I 
its Mem- 
adoption have wn 

the coal miners of 


the service of 


sxe] the senate, 
imous 
for its 


strike 


I have just read has pa 
this House, by t 


asure and the nece 


ILLon 
voice of 


ere 


Sstty 


id 


ll for a nation-¥ 
countr: The object sought to be 


attained in 


’ ‘ those instigating the trouble that the representa- 
ves of the people without regard to party afliliations stand as 
heir support of the Government in its determined plan 
t society at whatever cost. 
ident has characterized the Indianapolis proceeding 
< unjustifiabie, but unlawful and wrong, 
nd legally.’ This indictment comes from the 
vation, under the responsibility of his great office, 
investigation and mature deliberation. The 
f coal operators and coal miners are one thing, but 
the President, speaking for the Government. and 


That 
controversy 

country 
the cen- 


districts or 


for all the people, is quite a different thing 
i open to debate. Che 
way: From the u standpoint the 


fields. What 


district com] 


¢ is unlawful is not 
L10n is 
into districts is known as 
ri comp tive pul of tl 
Its jurisdic ion covers Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and west- 
nsylvania. Notwithstanding the contract between the 
and the operators in this territory was not to expire until 
ending of the war, which will not take place until the treaty. 
ce has been ratified and the President has issued his 
ation—I say, notwithstanding this, the union officials 
ntract would be ended on November 1, and invited | 
of that field to meet them at Buffalo to ag upon 
va Being unabie to agree, they adjourned this | 
x to Philadelphia, where they were still unable to come to | 
id thereupon the strike was called, not limited to the 
titi Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and western 


rises one 


Sa 
ICD 


i the « 
rators ree 
11 o ] 


e scale, 


mpetitive district 


| Government, reinforced by 


| that they rattled when they walked”; 


| after 
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Pennsylyauia—but nation-wide, covering a dozen other States, 
affecting thousands of miners and operators who had never been 
consulted and whose voice had never been heard. In West 
Virginia certain of the fields are union and others are nonunion, 
but neither the union nor the nonunion were give an opportunity 

heard. In the union fields there are existing contracts, 


to be 


| binding upon operators and miners alike, undisputed contracts, 


some of which will not expire until April 1, 1920, yet the In- 
dianapolis officials paid no more attention to these covenants 
than did the Germans their treaty obligations with the 
Belgians. 

I confidently say that not one out of ten of the miners of West 
Virginia approves of this strike. They have not been consulted. 
As honorable men they do not want their contracts abrogated, 
much less repudiated. They are for the fulfillment of their con- 
tracts. The remaining 10 per cent of the miners represent, 
largely, those who have been sent into the State as walking dele 
gates and agitators to stir up strife and disorder and bring dis 
eord and distress among the men, who happen to have a favored 
lot, mining thick seams of coal under genial surroundings, at 
wages, in some cases, higher than the union scale. 

Our miners should be let alone, and the efforts of the nh 
dianapolis leaders, acting without authority and as repudiation 
ists, to corrupt them with the $15,000,000 campaign fund, should 
be resisted with all the just and lawful power of the Federa 
a wholesome public opinion. 

Unionism in this country, speaking in general, is honorable 
and their contracts are held inviolate, but an outlaw union here 
and there will be found, just as is the case with men individually 
and as forming other human societies. 

The terms which the Indianapolis leaders seek to foist on {1 
operators at the expense of the public are truly remarkab! 
Five days a week, six hours a day, 60 per cent increase. 
proposition of this character is a blow to the principle of coll 
tive bargaining. It makes employers shrink for fear of t] 
exertion of power by great numbers and it tends to embitter a1 
render hostile those friends of union labor who have stood by 


i and seen it grow in power and influence to its present great p: 
| tion in the affairs of men. 


Before concluding these remarks I wish to advert to anoth: 
phase of the proposition. On last Wednesday a distinguish 
Member of this body, representing an organized mining « 
stituency in the State of Indiana, in a very able address befor 


this body, in graphic language, described the terrible eo 
tions under which the coal miners of that State managed 
exist. The gentleman tells us that the miner is routed 

before day; that when he comes from the mine he is all w 


he “« 


of e 


that 
account 
miners pa 
the e 
that they work in 
half knee-deep; “ in low coal where they have to double up 
jackknife ’; that they are in constant danger of 
tion and drowning.” 

That such conditions should exist in the State of Indiana 
that produced Harrison and Hendricks and Voorhees, i 
reproach and a to that great State. The fact 1] 
rational human beings would work under such conditions 
labor is in so much demand in other departments of indus 


and his body is “ black with grease and grime” 
tracis cold, pneumonia, and consumption ” on 
to inclement weather; that he 
with their frozen to 


has seen 


their 


sure 


dool ‘clothes bodies to 


"elec 


state 


disgrace 


passes all understanding; that humane societies and char 
organizations of that State do not come to the relief of | 


unfortunate people does not speak well for these societics 
organizations. It would seem that the Society for the Pri 
tion of Cruelty to Animals might take cognizance of tl 
tion, even were it ssary to change their by-laws, in ort 
render relief in the premises 

Turning from the dark and dismal picture of the abject 
and dreary conditions under which they work in the Sta 
Indiana, of which Indianapolis is the capital, as repres 
by our fellow Member, of intimate knowledge 
such conditions and knowing fully whereof he speaks, I know 
will give you pleasure to learn that in the great State of \\ 
Virginia the conditions are just to the opposite. 

In West Virginia the miner is the most happy and indepe! 
of all our citizenry. He is not routed out before day, but 
into and comes from the mines at reasonable times, and usual 
his own volition. It is true that when he comes out of the n 
he is covered with coal dust, but he immediately goes to the | 
house, where he is provided with hot showers and soap, 
cleaning himself he places his working clothes i! 
locker and puts on clothes as clean and neat and comfortal 
those worn by the average professional and business man. \\ 
Virginia miners do not generally wear custom-made clot] 
their suits, as a rule, are made to measure by a tailor. 


Oo 


he | 


possessed 
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miners are healthy and one of the circumstances often com-| “Allied with the Imperial German Government and with he: 
mented upon is that they are not subject to consumption and | enemy, Austria, in what diplomats called the triple 


i 


| ollis 
elLiliadil 
like diseases supposed to be due to the fact that there is a slight | Italy informed her associates in August, 1914, when Germany 


amount of sulphur in the coal dust which is to be found in the | threw down the gauntlet to the world, that her alliance was one 
mines. West Virginia miners are not exposed to inclement 


of defense, not an association for aggression, and she refused 


weather, Their working places under the earth are cool in sum to be a party to the conspiracy to make might rule the 
mer and warm in winter. Electric fans furnish them with a | world. 

constant supply of wholesome fresh air which circulates through * Viscount Grey, then secretary of state for foreign affairs fo 
every entry, air course, and working place. Such a thing as a| the British Empire, had stated long before the war broke out 
miner wearing frozen clothes, rattling like dry bones, has never | that the great value of the triple alliance to Europe w that ij 
been heard of in West Virginia. Our miners are too self-respect- | kept Austria and Italy from warring against each other. C 
ing to submit to any such indignity. Our mine laws require | sequently when Italy broke with her associates in 1914 


proner drainage of min>s where water exists, which is rarely the | what any honorable nation would do and what every 1 
ase, and therefore our miners do not work in water half knee- | thinking nation expected she would do. 
eep; our miners have too much sense to allow themselves to be * When the German troops were loosed upon Belgium, and whe 
mposed upon in any such way, and our operators would not tol- | France and England had to muster all their strength, the Ital 
rate any such absurd condition. Our Indiana friend tells us | Government informed the French ambassador at Rome tha 
hat the miners of that State have to work in low coal, “all | France need have no fear of her Italian border. So far as Italy 
loubled up like a jackknife.” Fortunately, in West Virginia the | was concerned she could remove every French soldier from lh 
ituation is different. The coal seams will average about 6 feet | Italian frontier garrisons and be assured her interests in th 
in thickness, and the miner, therefore, can stand erect. Certain | Mediterranean were secure. These facts, my friends, are writ 
f the coals—the coking coals—are soft and mine easily. Load- | ten large in history. The German Government, unable to com- 
rs Frequently make from $10 to $12 per day. I was told by a | prehend why a nation should cling to its honor rather than to 
ining engineer in McDowell County, W. Va., of a record case | patent material interests, was incapable of conceiving Italy’ 
a miner who loaded in one day sufficient coal to earn for him- | high standard and sent to Rome one 
$20, and this without assistanee of back hand or helper. | to prevent, if possible, the righteous wrath of the Italian people 
me of our mines are clectrically illuminated, as much so as | from falling upon Austria. 


{ . : YY 
» OL ner fZrea > CLIpPlOollaits 





» streets of this city. “To the eternal credit of Italy. be it said thi } faile 

rhe great majority of our miners are a happy and contented “In May, 1915, war was declared, and the firs oops to! 
ople. They are a churehgoing people. They educate their | forward to the frontiers were the Alpini. ‘ These: bo 
ikiren. Their homes are comfortable with plastered rooms aries,’ said the officers, ‘but we advance to make new on 


] 
ul provided with bath and hot and cold water, electrically | From that day till the close « 


f the conflict the bravery and s 
shted, and with yard and garden, Rents are cheap; no increase sacrifice of the Alpini have been a model to the world. | 
nee the war. | daunted by the rugged character of the terrain ove1 

Places of recreation, such as clubhouses and playgrounds for | fought, undismayed by cold, giorying in hardship, suf y 
children, are provided. Trained nurses are frequently pro- | Silence, dying if need be, they carried the stand of li 
ed by the operators for those who happen to become sick. | ever forward. 
rkmen’s compensation is provided by the State at the entire “ To-day we look on Italy's ry from th it of 

pense of the operators. Liberal indemnities are paid to the * But it is well to go back to the terril year of 1917, 
jured, and very substantial allowances to the dependents of | Italy was hard pressed by her foe, but wh s] 


vho may lose their lives. Due to the efficiency of the State | desire for victory with all the strength that was 
ng department, accidents, fatal and nonfatal, have been | what may. I remember at that time I co! rred th offi so 


ed to a minimum. The commissaries furnish the very | the Royal Italian Embassy in Washington, and my he: 
that can be bought, and goods are sold on a slight margin of | out to the nation at its great sacrifices. To think, for instar 
t, and in some cases at prices covering actual cost. | that cards in Italy had to be issued for ev kind 
Our miners are delighted with their environment and their | meat could be purchased but three times a we Olive « i 
They would not quit their occupation for any other voca- | staple product of the land and used exclusively 1 oo] 
If left alone and free of the agitator from less-favored rationed at the rate of a pint per person a month, and the pop 
they get along with their employers in harmony and in j lation was in some places fed only on bread. The stu te 
dship, | give a scant idea only of what the country endured. Her indus- 
est Virginians are proud of their miners, proud of thei tries were seriously handicapped by the shortage of coal, her 
s, proud of their coal, and proud of their State. | serve coal supply had long since been exhausted, and ev 
sie beautiful forests had been destroyed so that railroads and 
| industries could be kept going. 
\nniversary of the Signing of the Armistice Between | 14, AB the Prince of the Udine and Senator Marconi, in the United 
| States on a war mission, then said, the need of Italy 


\ustria and Italy, November 4, 1918—Italy’s Splendid 
forts in the War and Her Supreme Triumph. 


material supplies, but principally for ships and co: 
ships and more coal. 

‘But despite this hardship and despi ] 
troops at Caporetto early in November, 1917, I 
with determination, and in Noveml f 1917 
Austrian advance. 

“'The United States, mindf of | Fre: Torts, l 


her callasit hasa Va) res nded to the « 
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4 iberty from oppress i I s ( 
OF CONNECTICOUT, patched to Italy, and tl suppors the I 1S 
augured for the s ess of Italian arms under the te cr 


IN tue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


lof Savoy. 

b | “T use no figure of speech when I s: Italy ¢ 
| 
i 


L 


Tuesday, November 4, 1919. 


918 with her back to the wall. She had given lavis 0 


LONERGAN, Mr. Speaker, November 4 being the annive1 and wealth from the very start. The peace strength of 
£ the signing of the armistice between Italy and Austria, | ies in 1914 was 14,000 officers and 271,000 men, to which she 


to extend in the Recorp my remarks before the Alpine | moned her mobile militia and classes enough to ng th 
, of Hartford, Conn., on Italy’s efforts and her supreme | combatants in the first line to 1,000,000, wi 

vin the war: / 2.000.000 men in the territorials. It may be 

Ir. Chairman, members of the Alpine Guards, of Hartford, | that during the entire war Italy mobilized 26 

riends, one year ago to-day the armistice between Italy | ing to official figures, had in the service 5,615,000 m« O 
stria was signed. To-day the Italian flag floats over a | armies 421,000 men were killed in th ne of op Ss, 0,100 
territory than it ever has since the days of the great | were lost at sea, more than 50,000 died prisol -=,JO0 met 
Empire. | death in the zone of territorials, her wounded ! bered § UUU, 

e have come together to celebrate an event that has been | and 485,000 had been taken prisoners ' . She called upo 
lreams of Italy for gencrations, and which was consum- | the Alpini time an l again, and tho ‘eat troops furnish SU 
only by the national determination of the Italian people } companies to the colors. Italy's losses had b susta psargely 
tever cost to redeem her lost Provinces and to bring | before the campaign of 1915. 

r banner a united nation. i: Truly the prospect was dar! 
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“ But Italy was soon to show she could bring victory out of suf- “ Nothing could have evidenced this more than the splendid re. 
ferins In June, 1918, the Austrians, flushed with pride and | ception given to the Italian war mission when it came to the 
aided by the best troops of Germany and Magyar battalions, suc- | United States and to President Wilson when he visited Italy in 
ceeded crossing the Piave River, to which stream she had ad- | January of 1919. , 
vaneed he ne. It was the last supreme effort of the Austro- * Speaking at the Quirinal in Rome, he said: 

Hu ian monarchy to overthrow Italy. For the decisive test “The Italians in the United States have excited a particular degree of 
1 the Italian front | admiration. ‘They, I believe, are the only people of a given nationality 


the cent Government had concentrated on tl 
























































Na Meer viti 2 a ila la lees : . af soi tes who have been careful to organize themselves to see tha ir com- 
pl cally her wn le fighting torce, 46 diy isions, or 960 battal- patriots coming to America were from month to month and Mune % ieee 
io! and 7.500 ins, and 54 of these divisions were crowded on | eyided to the places of the industries most suitable to their p: vious 
t} fy of at k supported by 6,000 guns in battle position. | habits, No other nationality has taken such pains as that, and in 
N I he of Italy had her armies faced so formidable | Serving their fellow pay ae they have served the United Stat: S, 

. . because these people have found places where they would be most yse?yj 

a and would most immediately earn their own living, and they havea 
' Gy Diaz and the supreme command deci led for thereby added to the prosperity of the country itself. In every way 
ireat of Austria To oppose the forces of the a _— been happy at home and abroad with the people of this it 

e d ‘| Italian divisions. But their hearts were | ~") phe 3 cri , ; 

l 1 the thoughts of the eyes of all Italy upon them, a rhat same day, speaking before the Italian Parliament, Mr 
‘ nossessed a courage known only to men fighting for Wilson stated : 
On June 20 the savage attacks of the Austrians were | _ “ There is only one thing that holds nations together, if you « 
aioe ca a Re Ba eenien Nemaved force. and that is friendship and good will. The only thing th 
I ‘ n, and two days later, a¢ feated, broken, dismayed, men together is friendship, and by the same token the only thi 
oops of Austria began their final retreat, leaving nearly | binds nations together is friendship 


‘ tla 1A lia OSSeESs vere sc ‘ 73) { 
the field, while the Ita ian | SSeS wea but In Genoa Mr. Wilson placed at the monument of M 
90,000. From the Astico River to the Adriatic Sea the whole |. foral tribute, and that same day he visited and cro 


. | an rr wae throw? vainst the ne ‘ Ty . +} . ‘ ; ; 
rth l Army was thrown against the ¢ ny, and | with flowers the monument of Columbus. At Milan his 





‘ - } k hae . = ‘ 1 ‘ *¢ rit > ie * 
e pushed back, back, ever back, never again to | went out to the League of Mothers and Widows of It 
Po } 4 ry7at Ts } ‘“oved tT » es she . . = ° ° . . 
1 = am : ~ ee ee nt heroes who died in the war, and at Milan, too, as he |] 
by a supreme effort, she tel a nh upon the said, he was deeply touched 
10D soners and 2.200 guns, so ae a - : . ‘ 
; : F . ’ 4 at ~ 7 to receive at the hands of wounded soldiers a memorial in fav 
vy Austria was glad to save hel i DY sign l le of nations, to be told by them that that was what t! 
b ight Italy again to her ow) ught for; not merely to win this war but to secure something 
: , : : . . . : ruarantee of i some < ilibrium for the world as 
‘ n France n Serbi: and wherever suarantee { justice, som quilidrium for the yvorid ¢& 
i a aoa i. a se aa, : : on _ would make it certain that they would never have t 
est did the royal Italian forces distin- like this again. 





through his Italian trip, from his entrance to that « 

we s land, tl an ; i - y WaN h oe Her l iis Iast address before the University of Turin, the 
wer eve an th olart . rili Se ‘ ‘ - . . . " 

’ stdin the alert, her cruisers and COr- | agent pointed out the reciprocal advantages that would 


‘]sthe fediterranean and he Adriatie for lars To a < ae 
eS anes h anc Adriauc fOr | to ttaly and the United States from a mutual friendship 














vy held in continual blockade the grea ¢ : ; , 
aera inual blockade = re C py the blood of soldier brothers in arms, who died for 
All thro ly ) naval engagements did her and truth 
d day nd e torpedoing of the Viribus Th nies) a 1; 1. 
ik ees ' Pe ae 1 or * To-night, friends, the Ita waves over Trent 
eates f the Anst in sunerdreadnonehts Vv two Tt 1 7 
ait en it it oe rriest, and y that was unredeemed has been redeem 
It R etti and Paolucci, who ma their way to 7 e , : : 1. i 
: ; Speen my ‘tia the glory of a new age is before her. The Adriatic quest 
i tT was ut an indi tion of the iniltia- BE ie salt : : 
’ _ rapidly nearing solution, and every effort is being made t 
' rT . 4 1 ’ . . 1 
a ; aa : the wishes of the Italian Government in an equitable 
] acteristics that Italy displayed during the war settlement 
+} virtues ‘ , Amerie } 1 come ae P i . 
Fy vee we ee I had come to “Italy has given to exploration a Columbus, to 
Tt ans ro? the very time when ln immictra- . "i . . rr : ‘ 
F : Shao ; * eenkcn : : . Michelangelo, to painting a Titian, to science a Mar 
th e « res citi S f tA the rs) > aie ee 7 r\: 
y ; se sh ws itizen - I uy, ey aime military art a Garibaldi and a Diaz, to theology a St. 1 
merican ution. hnspired Dy i istory : 7 > <4 . 
Mae ' i uve aa J Aquinas, but, above all, and of more importance in these 
1 Columbus to revere, a Mazzini and a sinaieniies : } a sensi? 
; eee a oe “aF incertainty and stress, she has given to the work 
‘ i oy » ’ nis ess. mn nroress T Tt) , . . . 
" ’ y became In busin i ; “, vs that will stand for all time as a sheet anchor for « 
, \merica amonyr the leaders of eur land. 4 . if it i ata “eR t ix t th te . 
oe aaa ¢ : ‘ LlIOn, iL IL IS CVer Loins to it Pi at the High purpos L 
rhe s st division of the War Department has informed N tiny 
I ss nat » } — ‘ ‘ 
10.000 nlians were in the merican forces 7 REM has had & greater past. 
: ; ; ee a ee ee A S cnceall cgeceinncec No nati has a brighter future.” 
( s not ti nto account the great num- 
] rot) cl 0 their country wpor the entrv —_—Ssnsn eee 
1 1] Oo th ntrv of th United States 
, 1 im ~*~ XxX TERNS T ry Tr mk 
rl ‘ Is them, and to-ta ne finds that } EXTENSION O] REMARKS 
it I ind Americans of Italian O1 
‘ I ( he it. IN \ Yor Stat and 
‘ > _ Y > 1 » 4 rm vi 
sive lustrious, lav ing, they ar HON. ADOLPH J.SABAT! 
( LOTLW« ’ tel Ci OF ILLINOIS, 
1 to-day 3 passing th h a period of unrest 
I . i giaatateeel — ila ar . 
e of it no one can say. But In toe Houser or REepreseNnTATI 
+} 7 r natic ] h most J ink » 2 { ( 
Fri , October 31, 191 
1 I i U0 \ vyeryvda com! n 
=z tuumes \ he end be the gainers Mr. Speaker, Senate concurrent res 
} t can hold } Rus l s 
. ? ; } +} , . . , ; r. TY "er , . 1" l + . 
ees same reconstruction problems Wher the enforcement of the law and maintenance 
te of t . rs 3] 1 the security of 1 and property and the protection of tl 
\\ on. Connt Macchi Bs citizen in the exercise of his constitutional rights is the first 
ae . te 7 hi 7) ; mount duty o” the Government and must be at f% 3 
Le | the best ways that the United States and effectively safeguarded by the use of every means « 
! l of recor uction, and, gentlemen, end: Therefore be it 
l In Ss ‘ whether in my Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives con , 
if was a letter to me he dictated on That we hereby give the national administration and all othe: 


: thority the assurance of our constant, continueus, and unqual 
ian high com- port in the use of such constitutional and lawful means a 
Q@uattrone, to send infor- sary to meet the present industrial emergency and in ‘ 
7 majesty and power of the Government in enforcing obedience 












s desired. Count di Cellere’s letter reached | ;, spect for the Constitution and the laws, and in fully protectin 
sal that I ! rd of his death from a sudden | citizen tn the maintenance and exercise of his lawful rights a! 
observance of his lawful obligations. 
e is? ( n but that Italy is e1 upon one of No Member of this House sworn to uphold the Const 
; Ss ( S ¢ her life 7 of the war | of the United States can do otherwise than record his 
‘ r. H commerce must seek greater foreign purchasers. | favor of this resolution. As one who believes in our fe 
‘I United Stat she h always found her best customer. | government, in our institutions, and having the utme a 





Between | nd the United States there always have been, | dence in the administration and especially in President WV 
a uways 1 be, is of friendship that the years will | I feel satisfied that he nor anyone else, with his consent, 


cement more ! y rather than dissolve. ! jn any way deprive any ci ni 






zen of protection In the mal 
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and exercise of his lawful rights as stated in the resolution nor | In other words, undoir much as possible of the legislation of 
of his rights guaranteed him by the Constitution. | the Democratic Party lone the lines of tariff reform ond 

I am satisfied that the President will not abuse his reat | al the lines of building up the mercha marine by striking 
power so as to aid the coal operators or do anything that would | down the monopolistic privileg nd ad es of American 
in any way injure the cause of organized labor. He is a firm | shipbuilders as fast as they can accomplish i 
believer in arbitration, and I, as one who for years have advo It has been said, and it is true, tha Oo nterests never 
cated arbitration at the request of organized labor, hope that | sleep. And so while we had on the statute boo a la which 
he will, if requested, again succeed as he has succeeded before. | accorded to the owners of vessels built elsewhere, | owned 
T am satisfied that the cause of organized labor and all labor in | and registered in America, the right to engage in « 
general can not be injured by arbitration, and therefore I tru trade during a period of the war and for 120 d thereat 
that the labor leaders and the membe! vill give arbitration | the special shipbuilding interests and allied railroad and coast- 
most serious and careful consideration. | wise shipping interests were not able to wait for the expi 

At present all the large plants and industries are supplied | of that time, but must hasten the repeal of th: stanter, 
with coal. Only the smaller plants and poorer class of people | in order to be given back the privilege of havit enle , 
are without a sufficient supply. Therefore it will be the middle | build the only ships which would be permitted to engag 
class and the laboring people that will suffer most } coastwise trade The repeal contained in the proposed bill 

I am of the opinion that the cause of labor will be advanced | instates the old law and thereby restricts our coastwise trade to 
and benefited if arbitration will be agreed to. I venture the | ships built in the United State Now. the law that this bill 


° . 2 . . : e » | . = 
prediction that any fair investigation on the part of a board of | proposes to repeal was approved October 6, 1917 It provi 
arbitrators is bound to be beneficial to labor, as such board | that during the present war with Germany, and for a period 


could not ignore the evidence that would be forthcoming in | of 120 days thereafter, the United States Shipping Board may, 
proving conclusively the conniving manipulations between the | if in its judgment the interests of the United States require 


producers, jobbers, speculators, and wholesalers of coal. Oh, J suspend the present provisions of the law and permit vessels of 
know how the laboring people feel; I know that they have fult | foreign register and foreign-built vessels ad tted to American 
knowledge of the thorough understanding of the larger em- | registry under the act of Angust 8, 1914. to e in the coa 
ployers in many of our industries relative to organized labor. | wise trade of the United States 

it is for that reason organized labor must be careful so as not to Why was that bill passed and what is thi ory of leg 

be placed in a false light and false position before the country. | tion on this subjéct? I want to deal a little reneralities. 
It must be known to the leaders that these large industries con- | The gentleman who just addressed you says that int 1 
trol a majority of the big newspapers of the country, and by | get back to our long-established policy; that i e poli f 
clever editorials and advertisements can easily prejudice the | excluding every ship from American coastwise t1 th 

minds of the people, and it would be most unfortunate for the | not built in the United States, however owned. That h 

cause of labor that it should lose the confidence and sympathy | our long policy. It is a policy differing from that of any otly 
of the people. To-day the sentiment of a majority of the | great nation on the earth, and directly the reverse of the policy 
American people is already in doubt because the public has been | of the greatest maritime Nation on eartl England for over 60 
made to believe that organized labor bas not lived up to its con- | years, the greatest shipbuilding and greatest navigating and 
tract. And if the strike should continue for any length of time | mercantile country of the world, has permitted her merchants 
and the cold spell se‘. in, causing untold hardship and suffering, | to buy their ships in any open market of the world where tf} 





surely the operators will have gained their point in winning the | could be bought cheapest 
most important factor, namely, the sentiment of the public. | Mr. SCOTT rose. 
This I can not too strongly impress upon the minds of all leaders Mr. HARDY of Texas. Let me say t I | 





and organizers of labor. The farmers, who would suffer the | utes. I do not propose to interrupt anybody on that side, and 1 
last and least because of their supply of fuel, have already gone | can not yield any time for an interrupti Be i ind t) 
on record against the strike, and surely the people in the large | it has been our policy to exclude from our fl any ship bu 
cities and manufacturing districts, who would suffer the most, | anywhere on earth except in the United State and to execinde 
will not look with favor on a strike at a time when they will | from our coastwise trade any ship not under our flag Ar 


be most affected by it. For that reason I, as one who has at all | American citizen might buy a ship built anywhere, but if he 

times stood by and advocated and shall continue to assist and | bought one built outside of the United States he could neithe 

aid the cause of organized labor and the cause of labor in | put the American flag above it nor use it in any of our coastwi 

veneral, hope, notwithstanding this late hour, that heed will be | or inland transportation. Many men have many times tried to 

taken of the danger that confronts organized labor, and that it | change that policy, but always prior to August 8, 1914 ‘ 
ill not risk a premature battle which if lost will not only mean | effort to do so has been defeated. 








not securing its present demands but may endanger the future | Under that policy we have had a history which the gentler : 
"an organization that has taken so many years to build up; calls “the glorious prewar history,” and he tells that thet 
nd demanded so many sacrifices on the part of many honest | is no opposition to a retur. to that polic Mr for 
nd sineere men. | 50 years immediately preceding the war of 1914 our ove 
[ have the utmost confidence that if time, opportunity, and | merchant marine had an inglorious and an ignominious his 
thorization be given to President Wilson, of whom it must be | We did have a great coastwise merchant marine, but we h 


id that he has been and is a real friend of organized labor, | disgraceful prewar condition under which o flag vanished fro 
hat he will, within a reasonable time, bring about an adjustment | the high seas, and we had no overseas merc] t marine It is 


f all claims which will be fair, equitable, and will secure a fair | an easy thing to build up a great home ind ry of al ’ 
il to all. for the manufacture of an essential necessity of a t people, 
‘ — | if you exclude absolutely any competition f ny ¢« ‘ 
ter of the globe Suppose we had a l that provi il ft no 
SPE ECH woolen FOOLS she ild ever he sold il thie | tor) St ‘ 
Ol those made in the United State not a tari non it. | 
$ 7 . : | absolute exclusion Do you not know that } 1} ) 
HON. RUFUS HARDY, _|Agreat wooten industry? Our wootens woutd 
aaa ; | high, but our wool manufacturers would great ] 
OF TEaae, | have had a great amount of coastwis 
In toe House or Representatives. sary to be done, and by exeludi 
Sa than in America vw have built Ame! 
Iriday, August 1, 1919. necessities of the coastwist 7 ut 
Hfouse had under consideration the bill (H. R. 7500) to tect cost which rendered any compet ‘ nt t 
istwise trade of the United States, and for other purpos« open shipping of other natio it uit 
HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, at the end of 35 1 to go back and tell you a litt 
{ ask to be notified. Let me give you a little of s 
l Speaker and gentlemen, this bill, in my judgment, S merchant marine Prior to 1860 
es to a large extent the character of reform and recon- | rine engaged in the o seas de, ar hy? 5B I r to 
tion measures that will be presented in all probability by | that time our ships were the best ships tf t 
party now having the majority of this House. It illus- | world and our seamen were the best n Chie orld. | 


tes the poverty of their ideas of reconstruction by showing | am not sure, but think it likely that other 1 
t their idea is limited to the one thought of returning to their | tions just like ours that protected f r shiy ers f m- 
Pp lic al d process of protection in eve ry possib e form i petition bs le rly] ! ‘ ! I 


\ 
‘ . 
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| 


| 


nations, ° bu ind furnished to 
the chex hi and the cheapest unit of transportation and 
got the trad 

When the w hetween the States came on, Confederate 
cruisers sa some of the merchant vessels of the United States, | 
and over 500,000 tous of merchant shipping of the North was 
sold abroad, mainly to England. England had too much sense to | 
persist in her restrictions or to refuse to buy ships built in this | 
country and put them under her flag. I think it was about 1852 | 
that England repealed her law forbidding her merchants buy- 
ing ships abroad and sailing them under her flag. She was for 
her merchant marine. In 1861 to 1865 she bought eur ships 
and put em under her flag in all her trades, and at the close | 
of that war, owing to sales and destructions, America, from | 
carrying 70 per cent of the commerce between her and foreign 
nations, dropp down to carrying less than 35 per cent, while 
England forged far to the front in shipping. What happened 
then? Did we strike the shackles from our shipping, as England 
had done? No. Wishing to coddle and protect another indus- 
tr that of iron and steel—-we put upon our statute books a 
law which imposed a duty of 50 per cent on shipbuilding mate- 
rial. We had an old law excluding foreign-built ships from our 
coastwise trade, and this was continued in force, of course, | 
Then o Shipbuilding went up. In the meantime England had 
learn juild steel and iron ships and was putting them into 
cle d our shipbuilders, being behind in that respect 

laving a onopoly of the coastwise trade, said to them- 

s S this I e retain the monopoly of the coastwise trade 
tl will s s; We can build for that trade, because no | 
English I hip) ¢ 1 mirtake of it, but if we throw down the | 
bars le our mer buy ships elsewhere and put the 
Americ fl mm them and use them in our coastwise trade, 
Ine | come in and sell ships to our merchants, and we 
must go out of business entirely unless we build ships in compe- 
tition if England "4 ‘The shipbuilders were protected by an 
exclusive privilege to build the enly ships permitted in the coast- | 
Wise trade Phe coastwise trade was seven-eighths of our entire 


said, “ Give us an 
i-eighths of the shipping used 
do not care what becomes of the 


The 33 per cent of our foreign 


merchant shipping, and so our shipbuilders 
exclusive privilege of bi 


by 


other eigh 


1 try ' 
iilding sever 
\merican merchants and we 


What happened 7 


commerce that we were carrying, or thereabouts, at the close of 
the war began to diminish. 

some of the ships that were capable ef going overseas, old 
wooden vessels, sailing vessels, and one or two ships that we 
had subsidized to carry the mail, continued to float, but every 
time an American merchantinan went down on the high seas and 
the ow aus Called on to say whether he would buy an 
American ship and replace that which went down he was cen- 
fronted with this condition, that if he did buy an American 
shij replace the sunken one he had to pay from 50 to 100 
per cent more for it than his British competiter would pay for 
: hip the same tonnage. Let me give you an illustration. 
\ ship that would cost, according to the statement of James J. 
Hill, $1,000,000 in this country would cost about $600,000 in 
England. This statement was amply sustained by the testi- 
mony before our committee. What did that mean? It meant 


that if an American shipowner hought an American-built ship 
he would pay $1,000,000 for it, $400,000 more than his British 
conipetitor, and finunce it by 6 per cent bonds. It meant that 


in insurance he would pay insurance upon $1,000,000, $400,000 
more than his British competitor; and for repairs he would 
pay in proportion, and estimating, as ship men do, that in 20 
years the repairs equal the cost of the ship, he would therefore 
pay $400,000 more for repairs in 20 years than his British 
competitor. Depreciation is estimated by ship men also at 
)» per cent per annum, and he must allow for depreciation 
on the extra $400,000. These items of extra costs and expenses 
add up this way: Interest on the extra $400,000 at 6 per cent, 
$24,000; marine insurance on the extra $400,000, $20,000 : repairs 
on the extra $400,000 at 5 per cent, $20,009; depreciation on 
the extra $400,000, $20,000. So that if he purchased that 
million dollar American ship and put it on the ocean in com- 


petition with the $600,000 English ship of the same carrying 
capacity, in interest, insurance, repairs, and depreciation, he 


would have to bear a handicap of $80,000 a year before he got 
to the question of competing in operation. Consequently your 


American merchant said, “ No; I will buy a British ship and 


put it under the British flag,” and he did. The result was that 
in iS70, instead of 38 per cent, we had 28 per eent of our 
ecommerce carried under our flag; in 1880 we had less than 2 
per cent; and in 1914 when this war broke out, when all er 
nearly all of the old ships had vanished, had sunk beneath 
the waves, or had been lost in some other way, we were 
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the commerce of the world | carrying under our flag only 8 per cent of the commeree between 


us and other nations. 

Mr. Speaker, that is the condition ” that gen- 
tleman frem Michigan [Mr. Scorr] wants us to return to, the 
prewar condition. That is the move that is being made now, 
I wonder if the mercantile interests of the United States are 
I wonder if they slumber while the shipbuilding interests 
are now seeking te obtain the same “ old glorious conditions” 
that drove our tlag from the seas? They contend that we can 
not build the ships as cheaply as they can build them in Eng- 
land. I want to tell you that as a member of the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries I heard witness after witness 


‘ elorious the 


asleep. 


befere that committee when they were opposing the seaman’s 
bill and claiming that it would prevent our competing with 


foveign ships say that our Great Lakes tonnage did not cost 
anything more than the English ships of similar kind, and they 
said that our shipbuilders could compete with England if given 
sufficient volume of shipping and permitted to build standardized 
ships. 

This war has given the volume of business; this war has 
enabled them to standardize shipbuilding, and Edward Hurley 
says that the American shipbuilder to-day can compete with the 
shipbuilders of the world. On that I want to call your atten 
tion to just a litthe comment of Mr. Hurley in a letter to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, as follows 

It seems logical that the United States Government will 
fluential in establishing the world market price for vessels. 

How? Well, let me tell you how. It may do it if we put our 
shipbuilders on their mettle and say, “ You have got the finest 
shipyards; you have got the cheapest material, both wood and 
iron; you have got the most convenient coal; your labor 
may not cost you a little more, but you are building i 
large quantities. You can standardize your ships—build many 
ships of the same pattern—and as you build machinery 
make shoes fer the world, so you can build ships for the world 
You can do that only in one way. You must beat the world 
in price.” Can we do it? The shipbuilders will tell you no 
when they are asking for special legislative favors, becaus 
as all other human beings, they love a special privilege. Th 
iron manufacturers and steel manufacturers furnish the m 
rial for our domestic-built ships. They said they could not con 
pete. That was when they wanted a duty of 50 per cent 
shipbuilding material. But when we passed the law putting 
material fer shipbuilding purposes on the free list they did 
compete, and thereafter not an ounce or a pound of steel was 
bought from abroad unless it was some special order. Our 
shipbuilder did not need to go abroad to get cheap building 
material. He got it right here from our iron and steel manu 
facturers, who competed when they had to. Oh, we had tli 
higher wages in 1860 than they had abroad, and we had highe 
wages for 40 years prior to 1860, yet the genius of An 
enabled our shipbuilders to build ships that competed wit! 
world. The man in charge of the shipbuilding of the U 
States to-day says that we ought to set the pace to the 
and build ships for the world. Mr. Speaker, if our shipyards 
are permitted, and I am not sure that they are—lI think the 
are not—te make contracts and build ships for the world, tl 
will have contracts to keep them busy at enormous prices | 
five years, while the tonnage of the werld is being replenished 
and the destruction of the war is being made good. Why 
do as I urge, and let the American shipbuilders begin now | 


be very in 


or 


| 
and 


ing contracts to build ships for foreign merchants, and let the 
ships we have be allowed to seek their market in the 
markets of the world, and let our Government sell the ship 


we are bound to sell to the highest bidder, no matter wher 
comes from. Then our merchants will have an equal show! 
I would be willing, other things being equal, to give a pi 


ence to American citizens in the sale of the Governme! 
ships, but if we expect to establish a real merchant mal 


we will not do it by coddling or giving special favors eit he 
to the ship buyer or shipbuilder. Let our ship buyer go inf 
the markets of the world, ours included, and buy his ship wh« 
he can buy it cheapest, just as the British ship buyer ¢ 
Then he will pay for his ship the same that the British 
does, and he will go to sea and compete successfully. Mr 
Speaker, there are so many elements that enter into success! 
competition that only good management can bring success 
There are fixed or overhead charges every ship company ha 
to pay, whether it does little er much business. So, therefore, 
the cheapness of transportation depends largely upon the 
volume of business. America has the greatest volume of bus!- 
ness of any nation on earth, and with that volume of busines: 
of her own she can furnish the transportation for her ow! 


ships. 
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Let me illustrate by two ships, each of 10,000 tons capacity. | shipowners all our coasiwise trade, but gave to the American 
Now, each carries the same crew. Each pays interest on | shipbuilder a monopoly in the coastwise shipbuilding which 
the same bonded debt, has the same repairs, pays the same j| caused American ships to cost nearly double what British ships 
price for fuel and supplies, has the same depreciation, and | cost. We are asked now in this bill i » back to that old lay 
pays the same marine insurance. If the ships cost the same, | If we do, what will happen? 
there is no possible question that all these items except wages | The American ships, notwiti ling 4 eat number we 
are precisely the same. It is sometimes claimed that American | have, will go to a higher price than foreign ships. That will 
ships must and do pay higher wages than English ships, but the | happen, and every man knows it who has fairly studied the 
fact is not disputed that since the seamen’s bill went into opera question. If you are a merchant and wanted to engage in the 
tion wages on British and American ships are substantially | overseas trade between New York and Liverpool and you 
equal. Now, to proceed with the illustration: Suppose one of | saw in the harbor of N Yo two ships which looked ju 
these ships is British and the other American. Suppose the | alike and you wanted to buy one of them and put it in the 
American ship sails fully laden out of New York for Liverpool, | trade between Liverpool and New York you weuld make in 
makes good time on her voyage, remains only a few days in | quiry as to the capacity and worth of the ships. Vhen you 
the port of Liverpool, and returns fully laden with freight have investigated you can not tell which is the best ship. But 
paying cargo to New York. That would be first-ciass operating | you find a tag on one, “ This ship may engage in the coastwise 
management. Suppose the British ship leaves New York only | trade of the United States,” and x tag on the other, “ This ship 
half laden, goes to Liverpool in slow time, hangs up in Liver- | can not so engage.” What do you say then? You would sa) 
pool 15 days securing cargo and loading, and then returns. | ‘If 1 go to Liverpool with a cargo from New York to Liverpoo! 


Whick one of these ships will make the more profitable voyage, | I will bring imports from Liverpool to New York,” which is the 
regardless of a possible slight or even a great difference in | greatest import city in our country. But when I get my cargo 
wages? Or suppose the British ship goes out of New York full | discharged at New York I may find New York is overdone 


laden, makes quick voyage, makes quick turn around, and re- | with cargo space going back to Liverpoo There is no carge 
turns to New York fully laden, while the American ship goes | from New York. WhatamI goingtedo? I have got to go from 


out from New York well laden, makes a slow voyage to Liver- | New York to Savannah or Galvesten to get a cargo in return. 
pool, stays there 15 days, and returns to New York in ballast. | And if I have the foreign ship I have got to go in ballast to 
How about the profits then? Savannah or Galveston, I can not carry a pound of freight 
Bear in mind that while a ship is crossing the ocean not | from New York to either of those ports I can not carry a 
exceeding 10 per cent of the cost of operation is wages; and it is | passenger. I must take that long voyage of 1,800 miles around 
estimated by the Shipping Board that a 10,000-ton steel ship, | the coast of Florida, breasting the storm and dangers of the 
hung up in port, costs on an average $3,000 per day. I presume 
it would cost her $5,000 per day traversing the sea on her return 


seas, with ballast which I must unload when I get there. Ii 
will cost me $50,000 to take that empty voyage; but if I have ai 


trip in ballast, so that the ship that stayed in port 15 days and | American ship I can go laden with freight from New York to 
traveled 15 days on her return trip in ballast would have $120,000 | Savannah or Galveston and earn $100,000." Now which ship 


in losses or expenses which she would have to make up by | will you buy? You will buy the ship that permits you to go 
higher freights on her outward cargo. The ballast trip alone | laden from New York to Galveston. 
vould consume half her operating cost. | What does that mean? It means that you will give, regard- 


Our merchant marine can never be made a success by subsidy. | less of what the ship cost to build, 50 per cent more for the ship 

The Republicans have claimed for the last 20 years that the | you can use in this coastal trade than for a ship yeu can not 
high wages paid our seamen prevented us from competing with | so use, and so the American-built ship, because it has this 
Great Britain. Let me give you the testimony of Hon. J. H. | exclusive privilege of our coastwise trade, goes up in price 
Rosseter, Director of Operations of the Shipping Board, Emer- | Every man in the sound of my voice, if he has got the mean- 
zency Fleet Corporation, before our committee the other day: ing of my words, knows that that exclusive privilege and 

Mr. Rosserer. ‘The first time I ventured to send a ship out in the | consequent high price of American ships has driven our ships 
East India trade, which, by the way, was very much resented by our] and our flag from the overseas trade They say we have got 
British friends, I sent out a 7,000-ton cargo ship. In making the round | » yore aw oO he statute books that admits foreign-buili 
voyage on the theory of an outward and homeward cargo she would . aes nt da ls - 4 a : io. Th: S 2 20 ! . ~ 
have carried 14,000 tons—7,000 outward and 7,000 homeward. Instead | Ships to our flag for overseas tri hat is true; but the same 
of that, her freight list showed she erro 27,000 tons on the voyage, | law treats them as foreign ships by excluding them from our 
which was explained by the fact that 13,000 tons was way-to-way busi- | egoctwise trade: and when that law was passed said to the 
ness. She went to Manila and discharged a certain amount of cargo coastwise — . = l <j oa ae BP i said = = 
here and replaced it with eargo for Singapore; she went to Singapore | committee that reported it out, “ You will not have a foreign 
nd landed cargo and replaced it with cargo for Calcutta; she took a | built ship coming under the American flag under that law.” 


irgo at Calcutta for Colombo, for Colombo to Singapore, to Siam, and 7 nail eee, strate 1e tru r wha aid Intil the 
to Manila. In fact, in that constant interchange she carried on the one Experic eo demons ax dtl a truth of hat I said. Until the 
voyage 27,000 tons. World War no ships built abroad came to our flag under the 


Mr, Seep. Mr. Rosseter, is it not a fact if the cargo space can be | permission given in that law. Our own citizens owned thousands 
continually filled by profitable freight that that is a greater question : of shins -_ » British flag. but they di ry ol 
than the cost of wages or anything else connected with the successful ef tons of ships under the British flag, but they did not try « 


peration of the ships ? care to put them under our flag, because they had nothing t 
Mr. Rosserer. Absolutely ; it is the dominating factor. gain by doing it and much ito lose. He would read the lav 


Raat mya pe eee of time required to fill in this cargo; | and say, “That does not give me a privilege that I have not 
“Mr. Rosserzr. Very important—dispatch. already got under the English flag. I can sail from New Yorl 


7 = wanes et is it or not a fact that the gitienanes between the | to Liverpool under the English flag, and I can sail froin Liverpoo! 
nglis ages W ne : - » New York 7 » Encl ae oe vive »9 single 
son with the good or bat management of the operation of the anips | ‘© New York under the English flag. It does not give me a sing 
longing to English and American companies? privilege I have not got without changing my flag. Does it take 
Mr. RosseTer. That is quite true. I put the difference in wages | anything away from mine?” Yes; the bnglish ships have ce 
ery far down in the scale of importance. tain privileges belonging to the Engiish flag, among them the 
Good management avoids delays and ballast-laden trips. Com- | privilege to engage in the coastwise trade of a dozen different 
etition depends upon good management, in utilizing every ad- | nations with whom England has a treaty of comity under which 
vantage, and no nation has more advantages than America, if | they may engage in her coastwise trade and she may engage in 
her merchantmen will take them. But you can not make two | their coastwise trade. So that an American citizen with 
Ships of equal capacity but greatly different cost compete on the | ship under a foreign flag has absolutely no inducement to pi 
ocean, under the same flag or under different flags, for this rea- | it under our flag if you limit his rights nnder that flag te doins 
son. The ocean is free. Our treaties properly stipulate for equal | what he could do under any other flag 
treatment of our ships and foreign ships in our ports and in So it turned out in experience, in practice, that not a fereizi 
theirs. The flag makes no difference in the cost of operating | built ship came under our flag until after the dangers of w: 


ships. Since an American citizen may invest in shipping | made them seek our flag for safety from enemy dest! iot 
under the British flag or under our flag, naturally if he can buy | Then they began to come. In the meantime, seeing that the hay 
‘he British ship ¢heaper than he can the American he will buy | I have referred to was « dead letter—was useless me of 1 
the British ship and operate it under the British flag. This is | tried te amend it. 
What has happened in the past and all beeause under our law no In 1914 we passed the bill in the Committee on the Merchian! 


Marine and Fisheries, and I want te have the privilege of reading 


to you in reference to it. Of course, I can hardly touch this sub- 
ject in the time at my disposal. But in 1914 the House passed a 
bill amending the Panama act by extending the privilege of 
registering American-owned but foreign-built ships. That bill 
went over to the Senate. The necessities of the western coast 


tup could fly the American flag unless she was built in 
Lmerica. 

Chat el law which prohibited an American merchant from 
uying his ship anywhere outside of America, if he would put 
‘he American flag on it, and then excluded ships under foreign 
acs from engaging in our coastwise trade, saved to American 
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were such that a western Senator offered an amendment that 


the foreign-built ships which were admitted to American register 
might be permitted the privilege of engaging in coastwise trade 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic coust in order to relieve the 
necessities of a lumber trade and other urgent needs. It went 
into the Senate, and it was amended there by letting them go 


from the Pacific to the Gulf coast and from the Gulf coast to 
the Atlantic It came back and went to a conference com 
rhe conference committee agreed, and here is what they 


coast, 


mittee 

















Q | to 

‘ 1132. Vessels built within the UWhited States and belonging 
whe o zens thereof; and vessels which may be captured in war 
by el ‘ the United Stat «i jiawfuliy condemned as prize, or 
W u udjudged to be forfeited for a breach of the laws of the 
1 ited St ‘ d seagoing vessels. whether steam or sail, which 
l been certifi d by the Stcamboat-Inspection Service as safe to carry 
di d 1 sha irgo, wherever built, which are to engage only in 
trade \ gn countries or with the Philippine Islands and the 
i Guam and Tutuila, being wholly owned by citizens of the 
Un s s al rporaticns organized and chartered under the laws 
of States or of any State thereof, the president and manag- 
i ‘ ‘ of which shall be citiz os of the United States, and no 

e registered as directed in this title. Foreign-built ves- 
sels may engage ip th oastwise trade if registered pursuant to the 
provisions of this act within two years from its passage 

That report was signed by every member of the conferees. It 

a mel by James A. (YGorman, J. R. Thornton, JouHn K. 
SHIELDS, and WiiniaAmM E. Bor. on the part of the Senate, and 
by J. W. ALEXANDER, Rurus Harpy, and O. W. UNDERWOOD on | 
the ] f the House, It proposed to let all ships registered 
Within two years from the date of it, if they belonged to an 
\ citizen, enter into the coustwise trade. Opposition to 
it developed at once. 

The fight began, and we find this: 

Mr. O'Gorman said: 

Ir first p it was demonstrated by the report of the Committee 
an M hent Marir 1 Fisheries in the other House, not more than 

j ! xo, that 92 per cent of all the vessels in the American coastwise 
tr re either own d or uncer the control of the railroads of the 

I of shipping combinations which are operated in disregard of 
t Sh antitrust law 

Then Mr. Gailinger interrupted. Mr. Ga'linger said: 

Oh Mr. } sident, they will be here. The foreigners want to get into 
our co wise trade, and as their ships cost much less than ours, they 
¢ p with us on unequal terms Foreigners have spent a great 
‘ o oney to break down the coastwise laws of the United States, 
both by rect expeuditure and by advertising in the great newspapers 
of the country. 

Mr. Lippitt said: 

Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator from New Hampshire, 
f I may be allewed to do se, if it would not be something of an in- 
j to allow foreign-built ships to come into the coastwise trade 
when they ha been built abroad at from a third to a half of the sum 
that our American shipowners have been obliged to pay for their vessels? 

The argument made was that if foreign ships were allowed to 
come into the coastwise trade it would drive the domestic ships 
from that trade. And the admission was freely made that the 


foreign-built ships did drive our domestic-built ships from the 


seas in the foreign or cyerseas trade. In the end the confer- 

ence report Was rejected and the bill failed. The same interests 

that defeated that bill are back of the bill here to-day. 
Gentlemen, you are up to this. The proposition is: Are you 


willing for the commerce of the United States to be sacrificed 
on the altar of the shipbuilders’ self-interest? or shall we say to 
our shipbuilders, “ You have every advant in cheaper iron, 


age, 
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steel, coal. and timber, and you have got to compete with Eng- 
land in building ships. We are sending our manufactured 
goods to the four quarters of the world. We are building loco- 
motives and nding rails all over the world. Our machinery | 
goes everywhere. We have the cheapest coal with which to 
| ad ships here, and the cheapest iron material with which to 
build ships here, and you must compete.” We know they will 
not ss they have to, but they will compete when 
they have to do so 
Mr. Hurley says that our shipbuilding plants ought to be a 

controlling factor in fixing the world price for ships. How are 


we going to do it if we start in by excluding every ship not built 


in America from our coastwise trade and thereby boosting the 
price of the American ship 25 or 50 per cent beyond the price 
of any other? Will not the sequence be that we will return to 
the glorious condition that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Scorr] referred to when our ships were unknown in foreign 

rts, and will not the time soon come again when the Stars and 
Stripes will never brighten the skies of a foreign clime, and 
in American-built ship and the American flag on the high 


as rare as an Arctic bird in the zones of the Tropics? 
the time at my disposal I can searcely touch this subject. 
going to reserve the balance of my time after a moment. 
ant to ask you who it is that wants so hastily to repeal the 
law under which foreign-built but American owned and operated 








ships may engage in our coast trade, and not even give them the 


right to continue in our coast trade for the 120 days remaining 


| after the war? 


Surely they are the same people who have had a shipbuilding 
monopoly for 60 years in America and who drove our flag off 
the seas. 

I want to tell you of a condition that I know existed in Gal- 
veston. I know that our coastwise shipping combined by con- 
ferences with the railroads and that the rates on goods shipped 
from New York to Galveston was from 100 per cent to 200 per 
cent higher than the rates on the same goods from Liverpool to 
Galveston. I had a list furnished me by the secretary of the 
chamber of commerce there, containing 100 articles, with th, 


| rates from New York to Galveston and the corresponding rates 


from Bremen and Liverpool to Galveston. 

Under the old conditions sought to be restored by this bill we 
only built the ships which nobody else was allowed to build 
We carried the commerce of our coastwise trade in our o 


| Ships, built in our own country, because no other ships ws 


allowed to come in, and Mr. Scorr calls it an “ achieveme) 
It is the shameful achievement of cowards who dare not fx 
the opportunity to fight and dare not live in competition 
the world. We are pandering to that sentiment now, knowi 
as we must know, that it will put a premium on American-hu 
shipping and thereby confine our flag to our coastwise trade 
make it impossible for us to compete for the trade of the wo 
[Applause on the Democratic side. ] 
Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my time a 
that the gentlemen on the other side take some of their tink 
x % 2 2 x : 


After further debate, in answer to proponents of the mea 


Mr. Harpy offered his amendment, which is shown in e: 
sion of remarks. 
Mr. SCOTT. I want to reserve a point of order 


amendment now, so that we will not lose any right. 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, pass the bill as 
mitted by the committee and you bid farewell to the Any 
merchant marine after a few years on the high seas, u 
you welcome the old guest that we had knocking at the « 
of Congress for so many years, ship subsidy. The plea 
a subsidy follows in the wake of this bill, and, in my judg 
even with a great subsidy we can never build up a great 
chant marine while continuing the American. shipbuil 
monopoly. Adopt my amendment and we will build a 
merchant marine that will carry our goods to the far co 
of the world without any subsidy, and we will build ship 
only for our own merchantmen but for the trade of the \ 
As was said by the chairman of the Shipping Board, we cai 
dominate the shipbuilding of the world; but when we 
back into our shells and ask such protection as will e! 
our shipbuilders to demand and receive more for their ships 1 
the builders of ships abroad, we will bid farewell to the d 
ion of the seas and to commercial supremacy as well. That 
be the effect of this bill. I mean that under this bill Ame! 
built ships which then alone may carry the American {fl 
cost more than the British ship. Our merchants will su 
our commerce will suffer. We will get back to the co! 
referred to by the gentleman from Michigan as the gl 
condition before this war, when the commerce of the high 
will be carried by Great Britain and other nations whose | 
chants may get their ships anywhere in the world where 
ean buy them. Do we want that condition? That is th 
tion that confronts us. If we want to go back to the laws 
years ago, under which we struggled and under which 
after appeal was made for subsidy to this Congress, to \ 
the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] referred 
bill will do the trick. Just as sure as you revert to Ut 
practice of coddling our shipbuilders, just that sure W 
look to a subsidy to support our flag and try to make uj) 
difference between the cost of an American ship and a for 
ship under a foreign flag. ‘That, gentlemen, is the choice th 
offered us. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. If I have the time. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. When the Shipping Board 
out its program we will have between 14,000,000 and 1 
tons of shipping under the American fl: paid for out of 
Treasury of the United States with money contributed b) 
taxpayers of this country. Do you not think that then 
problem will be what to do with our ships rather than to 
foreign ships in at this time? ; 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. My idea is that if we adopt this 
and then adopt another bill practically confining the sa'es 


Government-owned ships to American citizens, the result \ 


has cal 
5.000! 
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re ies : { 
a bination of domestic shipowners under which the s cur is remain G 
Ie down the Gov ment and take the ships built by the G neers a ieee aan : Ga 
ernment f nominal price ii rob the people who have ec | from Galve ant 
tri d of their sweat to the Trensury to build these | ay ship ,the 1 
We lilt these ships and I am in favor of doing justice to om eal A "len a °O . ' 
Government and offeri hips to the mere] of the | Now, if ou in 
world, and fixing the price by the Government at he ships | knews that his ition p 
vorth, giving our own merchants a preference, but 1 Q 4 oo — ea chest 
monopoly in purchasing. If we do that, our G nment American-built sh ph would be |} i ! 
back dollar for dollar. They would get back every d r | cargo at New York to ! 
e paid into our Treasury, and the American merchantmar 1 | aa final ee + Ne 0 : 
xo into competition with merchantmen all over the world and | for Liverpool. 'N ur t 


give what the ships are worth. gut we want to beware of hob- | realize that the met il e at 








blil he American merchantmen. If our Government sells its — oy oy p S 7 . ‘ } 
shi} in this way, our merchants will pay no more for their shi veg fore "1914 and “0s , n 1 n ' 4 
than their foreign competitors pay for theirs, and will be I requiring the Ame h 
qual footing with them so far as ship cost goes ye does, we | : BACK 

Mr. EDMONDS. The gentleman knows that we are now dua 

hips to foreign account? 1 

Mr. HARDY of Texas. Yes; I understand we are, and in — I 
doing that we pursue a policy we refuse to other nations. Eng- + ae inal aa ‘ 

ind| will buy these very ships from us if she can and put them rley, the r s 
in all her trade, and Norway will do it, but we refuse to let our ° a or : 





erchants buy an English ship and put it in all our trade. f they were able to standardize and b hi ty a 
Mir. EDMONDS. The gentleman will find by reading the | English shipbuilders do. I b thout ar t \ 



























pers of this morning that the Italians and French are doing | ©" 834 oe . saea 
. } } 0 e Same 1% 
England steel 1 facturers ci 
HARDY of Tes Any nation will do it. land hi build material and f f { 
, y , . - . rc) } : ¥ ter } ~ 
ad a iaw on he tatute books for 50 years that forbade botid my  o7 at bo ' . ¢ 4 
nerchants from buying any ship built anywhere and sailing | and steel shipbuilding t i [ 
nder her flag in any of her lines of trade, and we rightly | be; our iron and st 
- . ° 72 undersol the RBriti r et r 
ose to welcome them as ship-buying customers, and if “my d th ; Briti 
: 7 on) ‘ ; + their material from our own I 0 
on our merits » will have them as eustomers. But if we | stee] manufacturers 1 ul t 
to protect our shipbuilders from competition, we will ce: they had to they did mp 1¢ sfully. ) 
1 y ; x ill iv litre ig 
ild for them. [Applause.] ee ee : , 
nti . . ae ae ee , . — .7 To-day the America! i cae | 
i have filed on this bill the following report, which I hope wi door the cheapest n and 
of some interest to Members of Congress and readers of | cheapest wv 1 material of any great 1 
CONGR 1iONAT. RECORD: It is claimed that high w 
ae F yn petiti t ' ! et I 
by of Texas, from thé mimit en the Mer M far tl st ge « of I 
I'l ted following minori port tl ol ! f ) s 
ndersigned member of the Committee on tl Merchant M of attempting t dd er s bui 
isheries } erce, and , than I 
ion to tl nt to ‘ t! 
vill pro gy eely V netic 5 
Shipping Shi reac I to 
reign-bi th 1 ir : or 
‘ } ] . t 
se tr: rei y l 
coastw at ry = ‘ 1 in tl 
( > , ot } 
ition as hoy oI I 
ing ve i out against ( 5 
g out splendid] 
to tl ‘ ! 
her ¥v Lu 1 n 
ric j y t « ‘ ‘ 
restriction against American merchants quiring ships, whether | Batior it they will irr) t 


tl United States or out of the Uni “tates, at the lowes nations other than ourselv« I \ e 
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wood ships, for all or more than all they cost us, provided we do not 
urtificially restrict the market for them. Other nations are not foolish 
and |} not forbidden their merchants buying our ships and placing 
them und their flags with ali the privileges of ships built in their 
own countrys England is eager to buy our ships. If we forbid it, we 
inay in combination by our private shipowners to beat down the 
price of the ships we have to sell, and if we restrict the rights of our 


shipyards to build for foreign ownership we may curtail their earning 


capacity. Our shipyards ought to be permitted to seek building con- 
tracts for all the world. If they are so permitted, in my judgment 
they can now secure contracts to keep them profitably employed to their 
fullest capacity for many years, and during that time they will become 
so firmly established that no nation on earth can ever take their busi- 
ness from them. 


Our shipbuilders will build for the world as easily and as surely as 
el and iron manufacturers and thousands of our industrial 
plants furnish their products to the world. 


oul 


I do not wish to continue our Government in the shipping business. 
I hope private owners will not compel it to do so by combining to 
force a loss on the Government in selling its ships. We have by Gov- 
ernment operation of ships learned some lessons we cught not to 
forget. One of these is the subject of marine insurance. 

During the war marine insurance of all kinds has been carried by 
ihe Government at 25 to 39 per cent less than private insurance rates, 








and yet at a profit of many millions. Insurance is not an industry ; 
it is business, but not a business of production. VProperly, insurance 
is or should be only a means of distributing losses. All business of 
vast and wide extent has learned to carry its own losses, with only a 
bookkeeping expense over and above the actual aggregate losses. The 
(iovernment has neyer insured any of its public buildings, because no 
insurer would or could insure them for a less aggregate premium than 
would cover with absolute certainty the aggregate losses. It may be 
found—our experience indicates it—that a Government insurance de- 
partment, with authority to take marine risks, will help us to main- 
tain our merchant marine when competition between us and other 
nations becomes close and earnest. I believe it will be so found. 
There is no question of Government ownership involved, and none of 
the real objections to Government ownership apply to such an insur- 
in proposition, while the economies certain and sure might well tip 
th cales in favor of our shipping in the overseas transportation 
truggle that is coming. 

Under the seamen’s act and under conditions now existing wages 
on American and English vessels trading in American ports are sub 
stantially the same, and to sum up the whole matter we may if we 


will enter the struggle for foreign commerce and overseas transporta- 
tion with newer and better ships as a whole than our competitors, 
costing us no more than the same class of ships cost them, with sub- 


stantially the same cost for fuel and supplies and wages, and relative 
saving on the whole in the number of men employed to operate the 
ships, with as cheap or cheaper marine insurance and with a large 
volume of business, and it will be up to our merchantmen and our 


seamen to win in the overseas transportation field and help our manu- 








facturers, farmers, and producers of all kinds win in the trade of the 
world 

The beneficiaries of special favor never sleep. Our shipbuilders take 
time by the forelock. Even now, when they can’t fill orders for ships 
at enormous prices, they are trying to make it sure that they will 
have an absolute monopoly of building all the ships that fly the Ameri- 
can flag They can not wait till war conditions are ended to repeal the 
law that gives a foreign-built ship under American registry the right 
to engage in our coastwise trade. Owners of these ships were induced 
to buy or place them under our flag largely or wholly because they 
could so trade at least during the war and for 120 days thereafter. 
Have they been heard on this bill? Mearings of any kind seem only to 
have been had by a subcommittee and seem to me yery meager. When 
we have boosted the price of American ships sufficiently the plea for 
substi to sustain our flag on the sea will be renewed 

rhe section giving foreign-built ships the right to carry passengers 
only between Hawaiian and United States ports, except Alaskan ports, 
by paying $40 tax per passenger, is a pitiful concession to the absolute 
necessities of the people of Hawaii. Our old coastwise laws, with this 
exception, are reinstated and clamped down with all their restrictions. 








Why the hurry? Cargo space is in great demand. Rates are sky-high. 
Is there not business enough for every ship now under our registry? 
Do we wish favor railroads by lessening the available ship cargo 
spa the railroads and shipbuilders may clamor for this bill. It 
is : interest of those who pay the freight. It may be wise to 
ex’ under foreign registry from our coastwise trade in order 
to make of the coastwise privilege an inducement to vessels to come 
under our flag and to vessels now under our flag to remain under it. 

When this bill is before the House I shall move to amend as follows: 

After the word “ repealed,” on page 1, line 10, strike out the period 
and add these words ‘in so far as said act permits vessels of foreign 
registry to engage in the coastwise trade of the United States,” and 
is amended by striking out of said act all provisions which limit the 
per 1 of its operation. 

And strike out all after the word ‘ yegistry,” on page 1, line 11, 
down to and including *“ 1914,” on page 2, lines 1 and 6 Strike out, 
on p >, line 12 to 18, inclusive, so that 1! bill as mended will 
ms ! 

\ i to pre the coastwise trade of the Uni States ud for 

other purposes 
enacted the Nenate and House of Representatives of the 
United ates of America in Congress assembled, That the act entitled 
‘An act givir the United States Shipping board power to suspend 
present ] sious of law and permit vessels of foreign regisiry and 
foreig ilt vessels admitted to American registry under the act of 
\ st 18, 1914, to engage in the coastwise trade during the present 
war and for a period of 120 days thereafter, except the coastwise trade 
v h ska approved October 6, 1917, is repealed in so far as said 
aT ts vessels of foreign registry to engage in the coastwise trade 
of 1 ('nited States, and all provisions in said act limiting the period 
of eration are repealed 
rhat vessels of foreign registry may carry passengers from 
or 1 in the Territory of Hawaii to or from ] ts in the United 
St ‘ special permits issued by the collector of customs for the 
dist in which is situated the port of embarkation. Such permits 
h inted only upon payment to the collector of a fee of $40 for 
each ] senger » carried, Such fees shall be paid inio the Treasury 
ineous receipt The Secretary of the Treasury and the Sec- 
I ( n hall jointly make regulatio necessary for the 
i h ye . 
Rirvs ITArDy, 
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| any circumstances it bears the true American spirit. 
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In tne House or REeprEsENTATIVES, 


Friday, October 31,.1919. 


On Senate concurrent resolution No, 15. 


Mr. SMITH of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, I take advantage « 
the privilege to extend my remarks in the REcorD on Senate co; 
current resolution No. 15, and to say that this resolution, intr: 
duced by Senator THomas, of Colorado, and now before th: 
House, ought to receive the unanimous and loyal support of 
every Member. 

The great coal strike is now threatening to curtail or entirs 
stop the production of coal, which will have a disastrous eff 
not only upon the industries of the country but upon the « 
suming public, and cause suffering and great hardship up 
the people if it be carried out in the spirit and intent of 1! 
strikers. The resolution itself pledges the unqualified suppor 
of the Government ‘by use of such constitutional and lavwt 
means as may be necessary to vindicate the law and there! 
prevent riot and disorder in the present unrest and unset 
conditions. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Whereas the enforcement of the law and the maintenance of ord 

the security of life and property and the protection of the indiy 

citizen in the exercise of his constitutional rights is the firs 

paramount duty of the Government and must be at all times vigor 
and effectively safeguarded by the use of every means esse! 

that end: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives coin 
That we hereby give the national administration and all ot 
authority the assurance of our constant, continuous, and unqu 
support in the use of such constitutional and lawful means as | 
necessary to meet the present industrial emergency and in vind 
the majesty and power of the Government in enforcing obedi« 
and respect for, the Constitution and the laws, and in fully prot 
every citizen in the maintenance and exercise of his lawful riz) 
the observance of his lawful obligations 

In such a great crisis as now threatens the country, it 
cult to see how anyone could be opposed to this resolution. | 
not specify the steel strike, or the coal strike, or any stri! 
claim that under all circumstances, in all cases, and in 
emergency, we, as good patriotic citizens, ought te xupper't 
Constitution and uphold the supreme law of the land. 

Especially is this true at a time like the present, wl 
mninds of the people are sought to be poisoned against the © 
ernment, when the red ilag is raised in our midst, whi 
I. W. W., the anarchist, and the Bolsheviki are taking adva 
of the conditicns after a great war to foment violence anid 
content against the Government. Wherever the doctrine « 
loyalty is found or advocated the strong arm of the law 
to be invoked to suppress it. No good, loyal, patriotic 
would for one moment espouse the nefarious doctrine of Tr 
and Lenine in this country. The doctrine advocated by t! 
and by the Bolsheviki destroys the right of private ownershi| 
property, the sanctity of the marriage vow, and advocates 
overthrow of established government. It spreads anarchy) 
chaos in its wake. It seeks to restore the feudal system 
leads to the unthinkable dogma that “ might makes | 
Whenever a blow is aimed at our established institution 
zreat national calamity is threatened, then is the time f 
tion. To vindicate the majesty and power of the Gove! 
to enforce obedience to the Constitution and Jaws of the 
says the resolution. We are all for that. 

I do not wish to convey the impression that the resolu 
only applicable to the present situation. At any time and 
There 
ereater Government on earth than that of the United St: 
America. There is no Government which offers more fr 
and opportunities to its citizens than those available ¢ 
citizen under our Government. We should command 1 
for our courts and the law. They are the bulwark and fi 
tion of the Republic. It is not out of place to remembei 
Commodore Decatur said, “ My country; may she alw: 
right, but, right or wrong, my country.” 

The resolution is not aimed at the prevention of strik 
says nothing about strikes. It is a blow at intrigue an 
spiracy, disorder, and revolution. It has its inception in 
Continued and widespread disorder may result in d 
martial law throughout the land; but whatever the resi 
resolution has the unqualified support of the Congress 
general public. 

























There 
On November 3 instant, the 
their declaration of 


I believe in the peaceful settlement of labor disputes. 
is good authority for this position. 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers in 
principles state: 


We believe that there is no industrial dispute or misunderstanding 
that can not be adjusted upon a basis of justice and right, and we 
further believe that in secking justice, justice should be practiced by 
all concerned. 


No one can disagree with this declaration, and if that spirit 
were manifest and invoked in all labor disputes, strikes would 
be as scarce as the proverbial hen’s teeth. If there ever was 
a strike that was not ultimately settled by agreement, if settled 
at all, it has not come to my attention. I am firmly of the be- 
lief that if a strike can be settled after a walkout has taken 
place there is no reason why it can not and should not 
settled before a waikout. What can be done afterwards can be 
done before. No one pretends that a man can not quit work 
at any time and at his own option. 

The coal strike is much more severe just on the verge of 
winter. It punishes those who are in nv» way responsible for 
the complaints of the miners, and who have no power to ad- 
just or avoid it. I can only think of one instance that could 
produce more of a calamity than a general coai strike at this 
season of the year, and that would be for the farmers to strike 
at planting time and refuse to put out their crops. It would 
be unpatriotic in the highest degree for them to do so. There 
must be some way for the peaceful settlement of these labor 
disputes. At one time our country was subject to financial 
panics. Now we have solved that question by law. Financial 
panics are a thing of the past. In due course a remedy will be 
found to avoid strikes, walkouts, and lockouts. At the present 
time there are two strikes of great magnitude. 

The steel strike was unwarranted, these men being the best 
paid of any industry in the country, with fair surroundings and 
reasonable hours of labor. The coal strike calls for a six-hour 
day with five days in a week. In a week there are 168 hours. 
Six hours a day for five days would be 30 hours’ work a week. 
Six hours is not the ancient division of the day, which divides 
it into three parts and gives eight hours for work. I would not 
want my children to be brought up in the belief that they 
should work only six hours a day and only five such days a 


week; neither do I advocate such work time for others. No 
miner has been so brought up. sut it seems to me that it 


might be an easy matter for the owners of the mines to deter- 


imine whether or not the miners ought to have more pay for | 


mining coal. If their pay is inadequate, it ought to be in- 
ereased. If the conditions under which they labor are bad, 
they ought to be improved. It ought not to be necessary for 


them to strike to determine these questions. The extra charge 
of 50 cents a ton would readily be met by the consumers if it 
were paid to the miners, and if the additional 50 cents a ton 
was the only increase that would result to them; but the effect 
heretofore of increasing the pay for mining the coal seems to 


have given an opportunity for a multiplied increase all along | 


the line until dimes added for the miners are manifold a num- 
ber of times to the consumers. 

Mr. Speaker, I have faith in the intelligence and patriotism 
of the American people. They must expect hardships to follow 
the coal strike, but out of this crisis and emergency the Ameri- 
can flag will emerge without a blot or blemish, and the spirit 
of revolution and the seeds of disloyalty being spread broadeast 
in the land will be met by the carrying out of the foregoing 
resolution, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENIGNO C. TTERNANDEZ, 
OF NEW MEXICO, 
IN 


ruiz House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Wednesday, November 5, 1919 

Mr. HERNANDEZ. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
senate bill No. 681, which is now before the House, is an amend- 
ment to the act of March 4, 1913, in regard to certain public 
buildings throughout the country. 

Che act appropriates the sum of $295,000 for a publie building 


at Santa Fe, N. Mex., the phraseology of which reads, “ For the | 


construction of a post office and courthouse.” This amendment 
reads that the said building shall be for the accommodation of 
the post office and other governmental offices, exclusive of United 


Ste dans Soles 
states courts, 
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| Forest 


be 





The sundry civil apprepriation bill during this 


of Congress carries in it 


pass ad 


in Santa Fe, which at this time i 
for the accommodation of the United States Land Office 
Service, the field division of the Land Office, and 


United States Weather Bureau, and for which the 


s very much needed in tbat 


| is now paying $6,600 a year rent, besides fuel for some 6 
| offices that they are now renting. 
The present Federal building is entirely inadequate to : 
modate any other offices besides the United St Ss co 


marshal’s office. 

Santa Fe is the capital city of the State of New Mexik 
been the seat of government for over 300 year under 1 
separate Governments; a city of about 10,000 inhabitants 
passage of this bill will enable the architect’s office in the ‘I 
ury Department to formulate plans and specifications for s 





building as in its judgment will meet the demands and pury« 
for which it is to be constructed. 
} , ; 
Post office. ‘ e seuseecses $1,800 
United States Land Office.............. sends 1, 500 
Forest Service office. 1, 200 $42 
Chief Field Division of Forestry and Land Ott 1K) 
nited States Weather Bureau SO 
42 
Wes. s accavese 60 
SANTA Fr, N. Mi ept 
Lion. B. C. HERNANDEZ, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. ¢ 
Santa Fe post office pays $1,800 rent and has 16 cmployees 
will need 5,000 square feet of space Business is growing tl 
mail matter goes franked. In 10 years wi!l need double the spa 
twice as many employees. United States Land Office pays $1,500 


and has eight empioyees, 
light, $420; and has 10 employees 


Forestry Service pays rent, $1,200; tu 
Chief field division of fore 














land service pay $900 rent, has 19 employee and needs 1.600 
feet of space. The Land Office needs 1,800 square feet of space 
Forestry Service needs 2,200 square feet of spa rhe United 
Weather Bureau pays $780 rent, has 5 employ f nd ne 
feet of space. The Federal building will all be needed for th 
United States attorney, and United States marshal It is now 
crowded, because the surveyor general's office is in it, which s} 
moved to and provided for in the new building. It will need 
5,000 square feet of space There is a United States county 
clerk; one employee, salary of $100 per month Sh now o 
reom in county courthouse; also a United States county agen 
also occupies space in the county courthouse. These last two 
to the Agricultural Department All these offices, except that 
publie lands, will fuliy double in their business and wants r 
within the next 10 yeors. It is also economy to erect a build 
the wants of these offices, limited to their present requirement 
should at least anticipate 10 or 15 years’ growth, in which til 
will require more than double the space now required In add 
the collector of United States revenue, which now inucludes bo 
States of New Mexico and Arizona, in the office at Phoenix, is s 
be divided and an office at Santa Fe provided for New Mexi 
This will require a large amount of space. I am sure that a 
erected at the present rate of costs for th: same can not be fut 
to fill all the requirements of this State as they now exist and a 
will exist at the end of the next 10 years for less than $400 
The building should be constructed of the Moorish styl f archi 
The Government now has a lot of ample size for the 1ild 
should be erected 
r. B. 
Liouse Report No. 287, Sixty-sixih Congress, first 
Mr. TuHompseon of Ohio, from the Committer 1 Public B 
Grounds, submitted the following report 
The Committee on Public Buildings nd G ix 
referred the bill (S. 681) entitled “An act to amend 
March 4, 1913, entitled ‘An act t nere% the li 
public buildings, to authorize the enlarg: it, « , re 
or improvement of certain public buil 1 e t 
ind completion of public buildings, to authorize the | ! 
for public buildings, and for other purt 
sidered the same, hereby make a re] I 
commendation that the do pa 
rhe Committee on P ec Build ‘ 
referred S. 681, a bill amendi i ( 
$, 1913 (387 Stats., S75), an ¢ ‘ 
for the accommodation of the pos I 1 S 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., recommends s 1 
act above referred to, so as to provide t 
the accommodation of the pr offi ! 
exclusive of the United States { 
The amendment merely propo 
eliminating the provision for th Ur - 0 
reason that the ourts al r vy being l ! beak } 
Santa Fe, N. Mex., which adequ for 1 | 
} The following ietter to Congr ! ~ ity 
Mexico, from the Assistant Secretary of J i 
‘The department is in receipt ol ‘ t 13 
(August, 1919), requesitng the 
authorised March 4, 1915, for * 


an appropriation of $150,000 for the | 
pose of commencing the construction of said post-office build 
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The task of 


nosition of efficiency. 
I ‘ : 1 il AC) 


rs and their depende! ts 


different 
task, and duri existence 
condition 
the public ger 
entire situation rela l 
liced mind to a conclusion that the efficiency 
its practical applica 


to this bure 


has been slowly 
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led to confusion and mistakes that 
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War Risk Insurance 
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deemed necessary in the best interests of the work committed to said 
bureau. 

Sec, 2. That the Bureau of War Risk Insurance is hereby authorized 
to advertise in such newspapers, magazines, periodicals, and other 
media as shall be deemed advisable in order to expeditiously acquaint 
all persons who are entitled to the benefits established by the war 
risk insurance act of their rights and privileges therein. 

Sec. 3. Under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of th 
Treasury and the Postmaster General may prescribe, the Postmaster 
General i hereby authorized to collect the war risk insuranc: 
premiums, and act for and turn over to the Secretary of the Treasu 
the money so collected, and also he is authorized to receive and traz 
mit to the Bureau of War Risk Insurance applications for reinstate- 
ment of lapsed, or for converted, insurance. In making such colle: 
tions he is hereby authorized to use postal money orders, postal not: 
war risk insurance coupons, or any other method of collection whi 
may be deemed most expedient and satisfactory. 

Sec. 4. There is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in the Ti 
ury not otherwise appropriated the sum of $2,000,000 to carry t 


provisions herein specified in sections 1 and 2 





In connection with the above bill which I have introdu 
and has been referred to the Committee on Interstate and F 
eign Commerce I wish to make the following statement regat 
ing the operations of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance: 

The accomplishments of this bureau are most amazing, and 

I ich they are responsible are very 
and far-reaching in eir importance 

Of course there have been mistakes; that is but natu 
It is to be remembered, however, that during the very sh 
period of the bureau’s existence there have been created 
of the largest businesses of their kind the world has « 
known. 

The figures are so great and the service which they repr 


so vital to our national life that they are worth referril 


tne Ope rations for Ww 


vh 
th 


1. A marine and seamen’s insurance company— 
Doing a total business of ~~~ $?, 350, O80, 23 
With premiums collected amountin; 7 
Having issued 33,384 policies and paid 





claims to the extent of Sa , 5, 4 ! 
With a surplus over expenses and refunds 

of ‘i 17, 122,9 
2. A stupendous banking business for the depend 
ents of men in_ the service, making 


monthly payments of allotments and al 
lowances on 2,057,842 awards during the 
period of a year and one-half exceeding 526, O00, 0 ( 
3. An employers’ liability company— 
Now making payments each month on 

















claims for compensation to the extent of 2 
Having paid burial expenses amounting to l 
1. The largest insurance company in the world 
Having written during the peried of 
5 and a half 4,561,974 individual 
ci representing a total amount 
irance of a a 39, 81%, ¢ 
With premiums between Oct. { 1917, and 
Sept. 30, 1919, of approximately 
With claims payable to the extent of._.-_. 1, 035, 958 
Up to J the cost of administration of t] 
had been é $19,000,009, which, as you can 
been almost covered by the protit of approximately $17, 
on the business done under the marine and seamen’ 
of the act. 
Outsiders wiio are constantly making statements 
great expense of mai ng t bureau and the cart 
of the provisions of war-risk insuran entirel 


tine fact that ip to June 30 the net cost was appr 
but $2,000,000, not including appropriations for Gove: 


allowances or compensation. 





How successful is the Government of the United S 
in making good ji trust to all tl who, by 1 ! 

l di! l dur the recent \ 
War, ‘ led ) rther } ( ! “he \ 

The Memb of this House recall very clearly how « 
the ll of 1917 certain amendments were added i 
war-risk act which were designed to provide for 
relatives of the entire enlisted personnel of the 
Navy and Mal Corps during the period of th enlis 
This was accomplished by the establishment of a syst 
Government allowances based on an allotm 
enlisted man to his d pendent relatives 


Further provision was made that, should any 
acti ae | ilitary or naval service, and in th lin Oo! luty, be 
disabled or be killed, in the first instance he, and i) le seco 
instance his dependent relatives within the permitted ¢ 
should receive Government compensation for either the lifetin 
of the soldier, sailor, or marine, or, for the depentent relative 
within the permitted class, during the period of their 
pendency. 

The war-risk insurance act further provides that 
in addition to the compensation above provided, the injured pet 
shall be furnished by the United States such reasonable government 
medical, surgical, and hospital services, and with such supplies, includ 
ing artificial limbs, trusses, and similar appliances, as the director m 
determine to be useful and reasonably necessary. 
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Under this provision of the act, the Bureau of War Risk | 


Insurance now has 6,857 cases under treatment in hospitals. | 


» | 


In addition to medical and surgical treatment, the bureau had | 


on October 24 furnished 1,548 artificial limbs. 
In addition to the Government’s provisions for allowances 
and compensation, it has made possible the added protection of 


war-risk insurance. 
WAR-RISK INSURANCE | 
Resulting from the Government’s campaign to have all those 


in the military and naval service and their dependent relatives 
protected to the extent of $10,000, an average war-risk insurance 
policy of $8,700 was written on the lives of our entire milita 
and nuval forces, 

Up to October 24, 1919, $39,891,350.500 war-risk insurance 
been issued on the lives of 4,572,883 members of the Unit 
States military and naval forces. 

Resulting from this insurance feature of the war-risk insur- 
ance act the dependent relatives of 117,042 men who lost their 
lives in line of duty are receiving monthly installments of not 
more than $57.50 for a period of 20 years, and 611 men who have 
become totally and permanently disabled in line of duty will 
themselves receive during the period of their lifetime, in addi- 
tion to their compensation, monthly payments of $5.75 on each 
$1,000 of insurance carried. 

Approximately $250,000,000 lias been collected in premiums 
paid for war-risk Insurance, and the total computed value of 
the Government’s obligation in the death and disability claims 
as reviewed above, as of October 24, totals $1,061,711,673.48. 





During the period of the war the bureau’s greatest difficulty | 





I 1 goes about dav after dav without pr vd 
ent until after much sufferi ned lition 
alled to the attention of the bureau th ‘ np 
and then, late though it ji . he Pyrres l ‘ portu 
nity of serving man | Lv wmunic 
Lion If ] i! i é ry ! t m I 
days before the letter reacl hi 1 as efo lette 
gets back, and then more days befo } ‘ rn 
real satisfaction at the hands of the ¢ 
CONFUSION AS TO TI 
While we in Washington are vei % 1 tl 
the Treasury Department and the Bureau of War R I 
ance, we are assuming too much if we believe that m: 
more than 4,000,000 men who recently have been det ili 
| realize that all of these services of the Government 1) allot 
ment and allowance; (b) compensation and insurance clain 
(c) medical and surgical treatment; (d) prosthetic applian 


was that of administration, by reason of the fact that proper | 
housing facilities were not available in Washington. Nor was | 


it possible to secure an adequate clerical and executive personnel. 

The war-risk act was the first “ employers’ liabilitv law ” ever 
enacted which did not aliow a period of 6 to 12 months in which 
to perfect organization and administrative policies. The war- 
risk act was immediately effective upon passage, October 6, 


1917, and retroactive in the fact of there being more than 


1,500,000 men in service at the time of its passage. 
PROBLEMS ARISING FROM DEMOBILIZATION. 


You can appreciate that during the war the bureau dealt with 


soldiers, sailors, and marines on the wholesale basis, for all 
communications were handled through the official channels of 
the Military and Naval Establishments. It was the bureau’s 
principal task then to see that the allotments made by the serv- 
ice men, with the Government allowances, were paid regularly 
to the proper dependent relatives. 

Since the signing of the armistice November 11, 1918, and 
the vast demobilization of the military and naval forces the 
service of the bureau has been very munch magnified by the fact 


that there are now more than 4.000,000 men returned to civil | 
life who individually look to the Government to make good | 


an obligation. During the period of enlistment the welfare of 


each man was fully protected, every attention being paid to the | 


man’s physical condition, to his military equipment, and to the | 


Government allowances paid to his denendent relatives. If 


while in the service the man had a physica! ailment of any sort, | 
eitl -r of a serious or an insignificant character, immediately | 
he was given such medical or surgical treatment as his con- 


dition might require. If his shoes were worn out, he got new 
shoes. If his gun was broken, he was supplied with a new 


gun. His very acts were heralded by word of mouth and in | 
printed form throughout all the world. And now that his serv- | 


ice to the Government has been completed, how difficult or 
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how easy is it being made for this same man to get the proper | 


service to which he is justly entitled at the hands of his 
Government? 

While it is true that many men are in very much better 
physical condition by reason of their active military and naval 
service, there are many thousands whose health has been im- 
paired by this same service. Where are those men to be found 
now that they are demobilized? What is the condition of their 
health and what facilities is the Government, through the 
bureau, putting at their disposal in order that they may, without 
delay, receive proper medical or surgical treatment for safe- 
suarding life and health? 

Many complaints have come to me because of apparent delay 

pon the part of the bureau in giving service. Much of this 
omplaint is caused, in my opinion, by reason of the fact that 
at the present time the bureau’s only method of reaching these 
men, who are scattered in every county ana every town in the 
United States, is by direct written communication from Wash- 
ington. If it were possible for the bureau to know the names 
and addresses of those whose health, in fact, has been impaired. 
it might be a different thing, but this information must be sup- 
plied to the bureau by the men themselves. And so it is that a 





in order to receive the benefits to which they are entitled ( 
the act. 

So much suffering and complaint has been caused by ! } 
of the Government’s inability to reach the men and reas 
of the confusion in the minds of those who finally get in ich 
with either the Vocational Board, Public Health, or Bureau « 
War Risk Insurance that the director of the bureau recent 
called a conference in his office of the heads of the Vor 
Board, Public Health Service, the Red Cross, and the b 
fir the purpose of coordinating the various service 
field. 

At the present time the field services of the Voca 
and Publie Health are divided into 15 regional 
13 district managers or supervisors. In addition 
have their suboffices, which report to the regiona au 
for that district. 

The Bureau of War Risk Insurance, 
by law to have only eight temporary brat 
offices. 

In nearly all of the large cities in ‘ 
bureau is located there is also one of the regi once 

| Vocational Board and the Public Health Service he « ' 
to this are in Texas, where the Public Health Set 
regional office in Houston and the Vocational Board a 
Bureau of War Risk Insurance are located in Dalla ‘ 
Northwest, where the Public Health Service has its offi in St 
Paul. while the Vocational Board has its office in M FADO 
Sut even within the cities where the Vocatiol Bs iP 
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(e) insurance—are administered by the Bureau of War Risk 
Insurance. All that these men know is that they were in Con 


pany B, One hundred and fifteenth Infantry, of the Ninety 
ninth Division, their top sergeant was named Murphy, and 
their captain Johnson. During their active service they wer 


taught the methods of modern warfare in all its horril 


but they were not schooled as to the procedure « the 


| administrative departments of the Government So it is tl 
a majority of the men who have been demobilized are in tot 
ignorance as to just whom they should communicate with 


regard to the various services to which they are entitled as the 


result of their active military or naval service. Also 
it difficult to differentiate between compensation and 


or to realize that compensation and insurance are sep: 


distinct. 


In addition to the service rendered by the Bureau of ' 


Insurance, the Government has provided for the 
training of those who have, by reason of their injuri 
in line of duty, need of further attention, in order 
may again follow some gainful occupation. 

If we are to assume that all the ex-servi nie 


should address their communications regarding allot 


allowance, compensation claims, medical and surgi 


ment, prosthetic appliances, and insurance to the Bureau « 
bure 


, : ~ ; 
War Risk Insurance, how are they to know wha 


department of the Government is responsible for the 
training? 

The truth is there is very much confusion, and it 
the expense of the discharged soldier, sailor, or mari 


contrast between the Government’s interest in the ma 


he was in the service and now that he is discharge 


conspicuous in the minds of our ex-soldiers, sailors, and 


During the draft and during the men’s active service tl 
ment’s entire interest was in the welfare of the 


fulfilling this responsibility, the Governmenc always took the 
initiative. Now that the men are discharged they feel that they 


are forgotten, unless through their own initiative 


intelligence they find the proper department or burea 


Government to which they should make application 


Health Service, and the Bureau of War Risk Insur 
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iheir offices it is an exceptional case where any two of these 
three bureaus are in the same building, and in nearly every in- 
all three are in separate buildings, compelling the ex- 
man, if you please, to travel from building to building, 
or from city to city, as the ease may be, in order to get the 
ssary attention and treatment. 
This emphasizes my point that whereas everything was done 
fur the convenience of the soldier during the period of enlist- 
ent, the soldiers and marines who have returned to 


stunce 


SCTYVLCE 


sailors, 


civil life feel that the Government is now only theoretically 
concerned as to their convenience or welfare after they have 
been discharged. 
CONFERENCE ON COORDINATION, 
As a result of the conference to which I have referred, held 


in the office of the Director of the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 
ance, between the Vocational Board, Public Health Service, Red 
Cross, and officials of the Bureau of War Risk Insurance, im- 
mediate arrangements are being made to have the regional 
oflices of these three bureaus located in the same building, or, 
at least, in the same city. The director has reason to believe 
ihat this will be accomplished in the very near future, since 
each of the organizations is exceedingly enthusiastic over the 
practicality and the value of the director’s suggestion for such 
consolidation. Incidentally, by the coordination of these three 
services each will be able to use the records of the others, and 
thereby save the ex-soldier, sailor, or marine from making out 
intny duplicate records and undergoing several physical exami- 
nations when, in fact, one might suffice. 

Under the present restrictions the Bureau of War Risk Insur- 

uce is compelled to handle its entire operations by written com- 
munication. Since the ist of January it has received, I am 
advised, 5,000,000 separate communications and has sent out 
several times that number. A large part of this correspondence 
represents a shamefui waste of time and money and equipment, 
including a disproportionately large personnel. 

The men write to the bureau, asking, “ Why haven't I reeeived 
the Liberty bond for whieh I subscribed when I was in the 
Army?” These communications, of course, are forwarded by 
the bureau to the War Department for attention, and the 
bureau writes to the soldier advising him that his letter has 
been forwarded to the War Department or the Navy Depart- 
inent. The War Department or Navy Department receives a 
communication about a war-risk allotment, and, in turn, for- 
wards it to the bureau. A man receiving training under the 
Vocational Board complains bitterly that he is not receiving 
his check for compensation, when, in fact, he never has made 
application to the bureau, which is wholly unaware of his dis- 
abied condition. Insurance premiums are being sent to the 
various departments of the Government and to the soldier’s 
commanding officer, hoping that they will finally reach the 
proper destination. What a woeful waste this is, and how un- 
fair it makes the Government appear in the eyes of these hun- 
dreds of thousands of men who have given their all in the 
interest and for the protection of their Government. 

NEED OF DECENTRALIZATION, 

It is absolutely essential that the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance should be allowed to decentralize its activities by the 
establishment of at least 13 regional offices, to be loeated in 
the same cities and in the same buildings with the regional 
offices of the Vocational Board, Public Health Service, and the 
ted Cross. These regional offices would b> responsible for the 
conduct ef the work of the bureau throughout their respective 
territories, it being left to the headquarters in Washington to 
inake the final awards, and to send the payments directly from 
Washington to the beneficiaries. In fact, in addition to these 
regional offices, the bureau, like the Public Health Service and 
Vocational Board, should be allowed to establish such temporary 
suboflices as may be necessary in the interest of the service. 


NEED FOR 


he 
tas 


AND ECONOMY OF ADVEKTISING. 


liow are the ex-soldiers, sailors, or marines, or their de- 
pendents, to know how to benefit by these services of the Govy- 
crnment which have been made available by Congress? At the 
present time the Government's only method is by the printing of 
circulars and pamphlets, which is the slowest and most eestly 
method. In the first place, approximately 30 per cent of all 
such literature mailed is returned because of a change in the 
address. Furthermore, this methed necessitates the 
priuting of, literally, millions of cireulars and folders, through 
the Government Printing Office, and that bureau, notwithstand- 
ing the effort at cooperation, takes weeks and weeks to deliver 
the material, and then can deliver only so many thousand at a 
time. Assuming, for instance, that the so-called Sweet bill, 
H, R. 8778, which increases the compensation te disabled 


manus 


soldiers, should pass on December 1, and it were possible on 
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that same day to send to the Government Print Shop an order 
for so many hundred thousand or million circulars or pamphlets 
explaining the provisions of the bill, this matter would, in all 
probability, not be delivered to the War Risk Bureau before the 
expiration of six weeks. That would mean the bureau would 
not begin to send out this information until the second week in 
January. In the meantime the bureau would have used a large 
clerical personnel for the addressing of this same large quantity 
of envelopes, and then the circulars would have to be inserted 
in the envelopes and mailed. At this rate it would be two 
months from the date of passage of the bill before circulars 
containing a statement of its provisions could reach former 
service men. And in direct ratio to this delay would the mes 
sage fail in potency and the disgust of service men at such 
slow processes increase. 

In the opinion of the director it is absolutely essential, both 
from the standpeint of economy and service, that the Govern 
ment announce by public advertisements in the newspapers. 
county, city, and State, as well as by other standard forms of 
advertising, such as magazines or billboards, exactly the sery 
ice which the bureau has to render to the men who served so 
magnificently during the war. 

Reverting to the theory that the so-called Sweet bill, H. BR 
8778, will become a law on the 1st of December, and assuming, 
as we did in the first instance, that the announcement will be 
prepared in advance by the use of public advertising, this an 
nouncement could be made throughout all parts of the United 
States within 48 hours after the passing of the act. There 
would immediately be established a community and national 
consciousness as to the service being rendered by the Govern 
ment under this act of Congress. And so at proper intervals 
other public announcements would be made by advertising that 
the men who were directly affected might know what steps to 
take, and also that their relatives and friends might hav 
knowledge whereby to help them. This applies equally to the 
eompensation and claims feature of the war-risk insurance act 
as it dees to the insurance program. I venture to say that 
there are comparatively few men who have been discharged 
from the service who actually know what are their privileges 
under the insurance feature of the act, to whom, and how the) 
are to pay premiums; whether or not the insurance is to be 
issued by the Government or through private companies, or 
what are the features of the converted policies. I wonder how 
many Members of this House are themselves correctly informed 
regarding the various features of the war-risk insurance act, 
including compensation, medical and surgical treatment, pros 
thetic appliances, and the new Government insurance to whicl) 
the term war-risk insurance may be converted; and yet wi 
have been heavily burdened with correspondence on the subject 
How, then, can the “doughboy” er “gob” be expected to b 
endowed with such intelligence? 

In connection with the payment of premiums under the war 
risk insurance act Congress is asked for authority to collect 
premiums through the post offices without making an extra 
eharge to the insured for the service. It seems most logical! 
that, since the Post Office Department is itself another branch 
of the Government, its service might be made available for this 
purpose. 

It is the policy of the Director of the Bureau of War Risk 
Insuranee, so far as practicable, to use to the fullest extent 
all other already established agencies of the Government in 
accomplishing the service to be rendered under the war-risk 
insurance act. For instance, the bureau is itself held entirely 
responsible for furnishing such reasonable governmental med- 
ical, surgical, and hespital services, with such supplies, inelud- 
ing artificial limbs, trusses, and similar appliances, as may * 
necessary. In performing this task, the bureau has called upon 
the United States Public Health Service to aid to the fullest 
extent of its ability and equipment. The Director of the Bu- 
reau of War Risk Insurance is also making every effort to 
effect the coordination of all the regional field offices of the 
Vocational Board, Public Health Service, and Red Cross. 

And it is the director’s conviction that if allowed a reason- 
able appropriation for advertising, he could by constructive 
“copy” ereate in a short time a community and national 
intelligence on these very important but confusing phases 0! 
service. To accomplish the desired result by advertising 1 
stead of by the printing of hundreds of thousands of copies of 
booklets and circulars, I am thoroughly convinced that a grea! 
financial saving would be made and a great economy of time 
equipment, and personnel would result therefrom, together with 
a quick clean-up of all after-war problems in regard to the 
benefits under the war-risk insurance act. : 

Under the present management of the bureau real economies 
are being instituted in method of operation, equipment, and 








APPE 


personnel, and it is most essential that the director of the 
bureau be given the proper facilities to expedite the service, 
the responsibili for which Congress has imposed upon the 
bureau. 

The additional expenditure which these suggested changes 
would entail would be $2,000,000, and within the current fiscal 
year such disbursement would, I am satisfied, prove a real 
economy and a blessing to our disabled patriots of the World 
War. 
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HON. THOMAS H. CULLEN, 
OF NEW YORK, 
In tee House or Representatives. 


Venday, November 10, 1919. 


Mr. 
bill.” 


CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, just a word. 
This bill, which is 


“This is 
about to pass the House, is really 


first bill of a real constructive nature that has been presented to 
the House for our consideration during the present session. The 
committee who have had it under consideration deserve much 
praise and credit for developing the bill. I presume that it will 


be amended further as time goes on, to strengthen it or remedy 
ny defects that may possibly be necessary. 


During the war the slogan was, “ Ships, ships, and more ships 
to win the war.” The Government, through the Shipping Board 
and shipbuilding plants throughout the country, answered the 

I 


call. Now that the war is over, the slogan should be “‘ Ships to 
carry our goods across the seas.” I hope to see our flag restored 
to the high seas in eur merchant marine. The wise provision 
of selling our ships to American citizens is a good one. It will 
restore our supremacy in the shipping world. That is as it should 
be. I want to see Old Glory fiying at the masthead in our mer- 
chant marine in every port and harbor on the face of the globe. 
And in that connection our great harbor and port of New York 
should be developed to receive them. Jamaica Bay, in the port 
of New York, offers the opportunities. It should be developed at 
once. To-day our harbor in the city of New York is congested. 
There is not enough dock space for the doekage of our ships. 
This should be remedied. The great city of New York, the State 
of New York, and our Government should be working together 
to bring about the desired results. Less talk and more action 
and cooperation sue needed to the end that our merchant marine 
shall be supreme and our docking facilities in the city of New 
York the best in the world. 
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HON. WILLIAM N. 


OF COLORADO, 


VAILE, 


Ix true House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
1919, 


~ 


l’riday, November 7, 


1 the bill (H. 


R. 6870) to provide for a library information service in 
the Bureau of Education. 
Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, in the hearings before the House 


Committee on Education Miss Edith Guerrier, of the Boston 
Publie Library, advecating the passage of House bill 6870, ren- 
dered a distinetive public service by her carefully prepared and 
excellently arranged presentation of the necessity for a division 
of library service. The reading of Miss Guerrier’s paper will 
cunply repay the slight expenditure of time required. She shows 
in 1918S the Government Printing Office issued over 
300,000,000 publications, at au expense of more than $5,000,000, 
these publications treating almost every field of human knewl- 
lge, ranging in character from motion pictures to bulletins on 
iltry-house construction, and being issued not only by Con- 
ress und the departments but by some 40 boards, commissions, 
nd bureaus. 
Much of this matter is of great educational value in 
| of it is of educational value to the persons for whom it is 
itended, and yet a lerge part of it is annually wasted because 
ur distribution methods are not adequate. As Miss Guerrier 
puts it, all effort is centered on production, and there is little or 
0 Intelligent “ selling of the goods.” 


that 


schools, 
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The Joint Committee on Printing of s Con a tes] 
that during the 15 years from 1895 1909, inclusive, there were 
returned by libraries to the superintendent of documents a total 
of 1,579,164 documents which had been received in duplication 
or had been discarded as obsolete or useless. On the other hand, 
a great deal is printed which would be eage1 aken if the 
public was fully informed of its existence. I 1 itly sent to 

| every physician in my district a list of the bulletins issued by 

the United States Public Health Service, together with a letter 
asking them to designate what particular bulletins they desired. 
The response was immediate and enthusiastic, and indicated 
what was rather surprising to me, namely, that these profe 


sional men, typical of the best intelligence in the community, 
were not generally advised of the wealth of material published 
by their Government and at their disposal for the asking. Every 
Member from a rural district knows how eagerly the bulletins 
of the Department of Agriculture are sought and how little tl 
general public still appreciates the opportunities presen 

this great educational service, it 
ried on by the department for years. 


ite 
ter by 
notwithstanding has been cat 


a great many 


The purpose of this bill is to open the doors of these great 
torehouses to all the people. In that sprightly and veracious 


criticism of our “As a Chinaman Saw Us,” published 


s ago, the oriental scholar says: 


CuSLOLDS, 
some 15 yeat 
America 


rhere is in 








class of literateurs w! are rarely heard of 
the masses, but to my mind they are among tl greatest and most 
vanced Americans. They are the astronomers, geologists, zoologists, 
ornithologists, and others, authors of papers and articles in the Govern 
ment reports of priceless value. These writers app to me, an out 
sider, to be the real safety valves, the real backbone, of the rary 
productions of the day. With them science is but a synonym of tru 
they fling all superstition and ignorance to the winds nd should be 
better known Such names as Edison, Cope, Marsh, Hall, Young, Field 
Baird, Agassiz, and 50 more might be mentioned, all authors whose 
books will give them undying fame, men who have devoted a lifetime t 
research and the accumulation of knowledge; yet the author of the las 
novel, “‘My Mule from New Jersey,” will, for the day, have mo ogi 


among the people than any of these. 
Miss Guerrier, in her concise but 


fies the present means of distribution of this material as follows: 


most inclusive paper, classi- 


Depository libraries, about 480 in number, which have been 
designated by Congressmen to receive each month all matter 
issued by the Government Printing Office except confidential 


matter, congressional bills, and hearings; quotas apportioned to 
Congressmen for distribution by them; distribution direct 

departments on lists kept by them, now comprisin Out 1.000,- 
000 


names; distribution on individual requests; sale by the su 
perintendent of documents. 
It will appear that a large part of the distribution is now 


controlled by Congressmen through their designation of deposi- 
tory libraries, through direct distribution, and by causing numes 
to be put on the department lists. The bill under considernt 
would not in the least abridge this privilege. Nor does it 
template any increase in the total amount of Government print- 
ing. There is one kind of congressional distribution which i 
not specifically referred to in Miss Guerrier’s memorandum. 
For a great many years it has been the policy of the Government 
to promote publicity of the proceedings of Congress. Each Mem- 


con- 


S 


ber is allowed, for distribution where he sees fit, 60 copies of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as it is published, and these are set 

daily to the persons designated by him to receive it. The 
Recorp is an expensive publication. The cost of sending it 
gratuitously to millions of people would be prohibitive nr- 
thermore, the whole of the proceedings would not direet i 

terest a great many people. On the other hand, a great any 
people are interested in knowing how their own Congress n is 
dis¢harging his stewardship. This is done by permitting the 


Congressman to reprint portions of the Recorp at his 
pense and to send such reprints through the mails under the 


own e@X- 


franking privilege. I believe that the expense to the Govern- 
ment invelved in this distribution (especially since it is curbed 
by the requirement that the reprint be done at the Member’ 
expense) is justified by the resulting information 1 he ] li 

although I may cite one instance as an odd sic ht o e} 
tain kind of popular view. I have been sharply ‘ a 
Democratic paper in Colorado, the Greeley New r reprinting 


a speech of only 31 lines on a subject, “ Mou I ! rea 


interest to my district and to the State. Possibl; ywwever, the 
objection in this case was merely personal or political, as my 
distinguished predecesser, who was complimenta referred to 
in the same editorial paragraph, escaped without any mention 
whatsoever of a “speech” printed under the privilege o ( 

tension of remarks ~ and widely circulated throughout Celorado 
which occupied more than four full columns © ERE d 
was principally devoted to an attack upon myself and ther 
gentlemen who were opposing him in his then pending cat ign 


for reelection. 
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Naturally, since 








a Member pays for such reprints himself, he 
chiefly his own remarks. They are his own 


usually reprints 


declarations, 1 only to his colleagues but to the country. By 
the and not by the remarks of some one else, he must be 
judges He has a right to inform his constituents and his con- 
stituents have right to know what he has said and done. 

I have, however, reprinted not only my own remarks on the 


‘oil-leasing bill” but enough from the speeches of other Mem- 
the course of the debate on certain sections of that 
measure, enough, I believe, to fairly present the views of those 
other Members. 

The discussion quoted is on: (1) The general purpose of the 
bill; (2) an amendment by myself to permit the issuance of 
than one lease to a single application without increasing 
al holdings; (8) an amendment by myself to make a 
ite section of certain provisions of the act; (4) the effect 

32 and also of section 35 which relates to the distribu- 
n between the Federal Government and the States of the 
royalties derived from the leases, and three proposed amend- 
ments to section 35, together with parts of the argument, result- 
ing in the adoption of one of them as a compromise; (5) the 
meaning of certain terms in section 37. 

The other Members quoted in this reprint, and whose re- 
comprise more than one-half of it, are: Hon. N. J. 
Sinnort, Republican, of Oregon, chairman of the House Com- 


i 


mittee on the Public Lands; Hon, W. R. Green, Republican, of 


‘rs to show 


more 

his to 
separ 
of section 


1? 
ADAS 


lowa; Hon. F. W. Monnet, Republican, of Wyoming; Hon. 
Scorr Terris, Democrat, of Oklahoma; Hon. Henry E. Bar- 
soUR, Republican, of California; Hon. Berrranp H. SNE Lt, Re- 


publican, of New York; Hon. JAmMes H. Mays, Democrat, of 
Utah; Hon. CHartes R, Evans, Democrat, of Nevada; Hon. 
Mitton H. WeEtLinGc, Democrat, of Utah. The speeches of all 
of these gentlemen would repay careful reading, and I regret 
that I am unable to reprint them in full. It will be noted that 
the division was not on party” lines, 

Another privilege of 2a Member is to “extend” his remarks in the 
KrcorD, that is, get leave to print them without having actually 
delivered them upon the floor. This practice has been estab- 
lished for many years and its purpose is commendable. A Con- 
gressman should have the right—indeed, it is often his duty—to 
make his views publicly known, for the information both of his 
constituents and of the House. Yet it is obviously impossible 
that the views of every Congressman on every subject can 
actually be spoken on the floor and still leave time for the 
ransaction of business. Popular prejudice to the contrary not- 
withstanding, Congress works more than it talks. The pages 
of the Recorp afford a convenient and useful forum for the sub- 
mission of written arguments as well as spoken arguments, and 
the former, carefully prepared and digested, are often more 
convincing than the latter. Such written arguments have the 
further great advantage that they may, like a lawyer’s briefs, 
be submitted and considered in advance of the oral argument, 
and at a time when there is better opportunity for calm and 
dispassionate judgment. Correspondence, statistical matter— 
most informative in character but not adapted to the medium 
of oral debate—may be thus submitted to consideration. 

The privilege is conferred by unanimous consent. 
sent is seldom refused unless it is supposed that the Member 
requesting it is likely to abuse it by greatly encumbering the 
Recorp or by inserting improper matter. 

Of necessity the question of what is improper matter must 
rest largely with the conscience of the Member making or the 


of e privilege to present an argument or brief in support of, 


1 Opposition to, a pending measure, or a discussion of a 
er of public interest by the Member himself or by some 
person whose words are pertinent and worthy of con- 


vil, 


regarded as unfair and incompatible with the spirit of 


his refusal of the unanimous consent. 
other deliberative bodies, much must be 


= 


1] 
il 


ituation justifie 


cl 


( cress, as ll 


The con- | 


Member opposing the unanimous-consent request. Many abuses | 
f the privilege have occurred, but in the great majority of 
‘ss it has been exercised with at least reasonable regard 
roprieties. My own opinion is that it should be exer- 

ised sparingly. I should regard it as an abuse to fill 30 pages 
f tl Recorp with self-laudatory telegrams, as has been done 
iis session. I would regard it as a fair and proper use 
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ights, which should prevail, for a Member to object to | 
request for unanimous consent merely because he does not 
eres th the political views of the Member making the re- | 
eS iiowever, if the objecting Member has reason to antici- 
ate that the remarks for which the privilege of extension is 
ked will be violently and offensively partisan in tone or 
ly critical of members of his own party, he may feel that 


| we owe to those men who so valiantly offered themselves as 


| for fear that the propaganda of some, whose proclivities are « 













left to the individual’s sense of generosity, propriety, and fair 








play. 
It is my intention when reprinting matter which has been 
published in the Recorp under the label “ Extension of re. 





to see that it bears the same label when it is sent to 
That the matter is of such character justifies 
That is the 





marks ” 
my constituents. 
no concealment, because it requires no apology. 
character of the preceding paragraphs. 

The bill for the establishment of the library service, of course, 
has no effect on the privileges of reprinting just referred to, It 
aims merely to insure a greater usefulness for what is printed 
by establishing an office, with “a director who is acquainted 
with the possibilities, needs, and problems of large and small 
libraries in different sections of the United States,” an office 
which should maintain connections with those libraries, super- 
intend selective distribution of material, and prepare cata- 
logue cards to be sent with such material, so that it shall be 
available for distribution as soon as received, keep address 
lists of public, school, and college libraries, maintain current 
available files of all Government publications, furnish informa 
tion to and attend to requests of libraries throughout the coun 
try, and, in short, to do all that may help “ to connect our great 
democratic Government with the humblest citizen, to help our 
people to think before criticizing, to know instead of jumping 
to a conclusion, and to take that just pride in the greatess 
Government in the world which the authentic story of its func 
tions and acts is sure to produce.” 

I believe the bill is meritorious and that it should pass. 





























































EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
KING SWOPE, 


OF KENTUCKY, 


HON. 


In rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, November 10, 1919. 


Mr. SWOPE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, fiv 


years ago the greatest scourge that ever cursed humanity 
spread its ominous cloud over the great nations of Europe 


until it was apparent that it was going to engulf the whole 
world, For three years we earnestly hoped and fervent!) 
prayed that the cup might pass, but in spite of our hopes and 
our prayers the cup was finally pressed to our lips and drained 
to the dregs. 

We were compelled in a limited time to transform, as if 
a magician’s wand, a great peaceful Nation into a Nation « 
warriors. Our young men turned their backs to education : 
bright futures, bade their parents and loved ones 
and fell in beneath Old Glory to show the world that we ha 
not only inherited that liberty of our forefathers but also t 
will and power to maintain it. 

For more than a year those boys grappled with and fina 
defeated the most brutal and powerful army that ever shi 
the earth beneath its martial tread. And for that great victos 
for the great blessings of liberty and peace we enjoy to-d 


o 1.] 
roou 


sacrifice upon the altar of liberty and freedom. Whether t! 


paid the last full measure on the field of battle, whether 
died in hospitals on this side of the Atlantic, whether tl 
returned home crippled or disqualified, whether they return 
home safely, they were in the service and nobly did their pa! 
During the terrible conflict, while the glamour of war colo 
with the bright hues of an anticipated victory was before 
everyone was wont to say, “ Nothing is too good or too much f: 
the soldiers.”” Now that the war is won and the victory is a np 


{ 
the) 







nificent reality, we hear it occasionally ventured by some t! 
“The soldiers expect too much.” 
What do the soldiers expect? What do they want? All tl 






want and all they expect is a square deal. I have heard it sa 
that we can never repay them for their patriotism and th 
sacrifice. Of course we can not pay them for their patrioti: 
their sacrifice, and their heroism, but we can in a measure Pp 
them for their time in something like its commercial value, i 











cidedly toward the slackers, might obtain any undesired fo 
ing, I invite your attention to these facts: First, the great 
portion of our Army was composed of enlisted men who ¢i! 
from remunerative jobs. The pay of the private soldier is > 
a month, and that of a noncommissioned officer very little more. 
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If the soldier had a wife or a child, he had to allot $15 of the 
$30 each month. Then, if he wanted insurance, as he doubtless 
did, he would have deducted about $6.60 more, depending on his 
age, leaving a flat sum of $8.40 to provide for his personal com- 
fort, and from which he would have to save if he desired to 
have anything to start on after being discharged. Under those 
conditions the best financier in the world could have ived 
nothing to start on 

On the other hand, the soldier’s wife received but $15 allotted 
to her by her husband, plus the $15 allowance from the Govern- 
ment, making a total of $30 per month for her to live on in these 
days of exorbitant price When did the Government get the 
idea that a soldier’s wife is a better financier than the wife of 
anyone else? Why should she be a better financier than the wife 
of a railroad employee who complains that he can not live on 
$8 a day and threatens to strike and tie up the i 





interstate busi- 


ness of the whole Nation? Why should she be more economical 
than the wife of a departmental clerk, who has received since | 
the war was declared $120 bonus and another $240 | Is, mak- 
ing $560, which is the maximum bonus proposed u * the bill 
i have introduced for the soldiers, sailors, marines, ai nurses? 





While these departmental clerks and employees no doubt « 
the increase in salary, yet the men who enlisted, trained, suf- 
fered, and brought about the great victory are a thousand times 
more entitled to extra pay for their time than those who actually 
received it. 


Now, those are some of the facts in the case 


I have often been asked by those who were not in the service 
how the soldiers regard extra compensation. I can say for the 
ereat Army of American soldiers that they do not regard it 

bonus or a gift, or even charity, but simply as back pay for 
time that is rightfully theirs. Ihave even heard it said by some 


who never put in a day of service and whose lack of knowledg 
of the soldiers was evidenced by their statements that a bonus 
would be an insult to the soldier 

I confess that a $60 bonus is inadequate enough to insult any 
man who has put in a year or more for his country and who was 
discharged without funds ora job. But it did not insult anyone. 
They applied for it and were glad to get it, small though it was. 
It was not even enough to equip a dischai i 





, to say nothing of tiding him oy 
known instances where soldiers discharged practically pent 
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ciotni 

















were unable to get a civilian job due to the fact t tl did 
not have civilian clothing and the employers woul emplo 
them as long as they wore uniforms. 

With your indulgence I will read a letter from | ed 
marine that very well illustrates that condition: 

LIX! G ptemb ) 
tion. KING Swopt 
Wash toi D. ¢ 

DEAR Hay y in day’s paper it you had in luced 
bill to ¢ »a vear’s pay the te of $30 per month he | d > 
vetel s of the World W I « 1 t resist the i te and 
thank you for yo ognitio f ti that ou v vort 
m »> than we were paid 


Two motives prompted 








riz I was 
glad to learn that there was yet one per in our ative d t nt 
of the Government who has not easily and readily rgotte he hard- 
ships which we had to encounter for the sake of our Nation 
Too many mep in Governm offices to-day are only glad t 








meager affa and leave us groping in the dark for something we feel 
worthy of. Secondarily, I feel justified in saying that the work was 
unreasonable for the amount received pay Most men were com- 
pelled to leave their homes and good-paying jobs and were made to accept 
a position of the most exposing kind for the lowest possible salary Many 
of these men left debts at home which they were working hard to pay, 
nd who have come home at last only to find that the interest on said 
debts are a figure themselves; and these men have come hom hoi 
money to settle the accounts left unpaid against their will ye and 
robably 18 months, ago. 
In 75 per cent of the cases where a man was drafted the people i 
family suffered materially on account of his absence. Not only did 
his absence and the fear of his possible death trouble them, but for the 























want of his service and the scarcity of labor made his absen a cri il 
circumstance in many homes. 

Now that he has returned, and after his absence of p ibly 18 
months, he finds himself dropped into a new world. It 1 new 
world to the returned soldier, for, as a wealthy manufacturer of 
woolen goods in Philacelpbia told the writer personally Busin 
forms and systems of oflice practice have changed so un ) in 
past year that a prewar clerk and office expert would be entirely lost 
lI n office now.’ 

This being the case, and it is, according to servations, every 
man from overseas must prepare himself to m¢ ue But 





to make such an effort it appears impossible, ey { n 
rown upon the world with a soiled uniform and the “ bor of 
$60 to buy another suit and to pay his board for a few days until he 
a jol . 

‘ Jov. 
rightwads and professional egotists consider our ear I 
eer begging, and say that we are treading upon ground where we 












ve no claim, and consequently it is a delight, my dear sir, to read 
t you have taken the stand and are willing to help us. The cloud 
f battle have moved into the past, and the peoy rt i 
rosperous condition. They who did not see the terrific sights d 


experience its hardships have forgotten that we were participants 
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therein It being the most hort 
t iS ilkewise th t é V 
not experience tl r ; | 
wolf in the form of a ver 
lives and infants earts W 
heel, yet, because it wa not d 
imagine its I I feel t 
country ind fror leavir me 
future destruc m, and I I 
a little more money to helt t 
Ve are not begging We re 
fields in which we labored a 


filled with other 
my pers ynal kn 
upon the world 
made tramps 
not perish, and ¢« 
n having a trad 





mblers of 





mn Work Was 








nd a goo¢ 


ervice I visited four cities with a 


position He, like myself, had 








were paid a week tl £ l > 
for my fri ] » WO! W plies 
‘ v 1 down Id! I ( 
| t 
gs ely it w i ntion 
worker ol I I 
vuld em, hin le 1e 
Phe ! I saw of tl yo r 1 
g to position, but v M 
r} l f y po D ; 
k f 7 t nov bh to buy s 
nd I left hi in the tion sta 
I I t 1 no ) 
I i p t gar j I i 
‘ r stolen a thing in his life, and 
7, Christian boy. But he ju 
until he found a job. 
I don’t know what my young i 
hear from him I am afraid to ! 


more than the greatest disappointment 


You are right M SWop!t 


) our bDlil will pass 


} { 





of young men who need it, and né¢ 
Yours, very truly, 


Almost everyone seems to be 


} . ‘ 
done for the sold r na wv 


Whatever is done should affe 


instead of a small percentage 


that purpose in view I have 
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ntained in thousands of | 
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United States in the war 
November 11, 1918, wl h 
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service, not to exceed 12 1 
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not be made to an QD 
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thorized shall he made in ) 
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authorized and dirs d to is 
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This bill, to my mime 


1 uches all classes { 
vestment, it is a good il 
it ean be converted at pnt 
hinery, « 





n to renew his s 
t will bridge the gap betv 


discharge and remunera 


to overcome the objecti: 


count of the cost involve 











bill will cost I tel 
able in bonds an appropria 
t d that it will caus 
only about one-twenty-fo 
already issued will not gre 
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us now consider the justificat 
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In tl 


i¢ first place we owe this to these men as a matier of 
fair The books of account as between those who stayed 
at home in the Government employ and those who went into the 
military service are out of balance. In all of the different 
artments and bureaus the Government has paid the minimum 
of about a hundred dollars per month upon the services of the 
ich various departments. Moreover, all that time 
and profiteers were becoming rich, and the cab 
the hod carriers, the ditch diggers, the section hands, 
and all other kinds of unskilled labor were making three and 
it as much every day as the American soldiers who 
worked, fought, bled, and died wherever duty called or Old 
Glory waved. A man can afford to die for his country, if nec- 
essary, but he can not give up a year or more of his time and 
return penniless with the handicap of lost time and expect to 
successfully compete in the industrial and social life with those 
who stayed at home on full pay and accumulated profits and 
reserves in his absence. 


| aS 


ae] 


employees in 
the 


drivers, 


slackers 


four times 


During the period covered by the war we have seen Iegis- 
lation for better wages and strikes for better wages, but the 
faithful old American soldier never struck for better wages— 
he struck for victory and at the throat of the Hun. And is 


yalty now to be rewarded by no more than vain mockery and a 
paltry $60 bonus, or was he simply promised the bread only 
» be crumbs? 


refused the 


It is no defense to say that these men fared as well, or better, 
1 the heroes of former wars. In proportion to our national 
th then as compared to our national wealth now the 
eroes of the former wars were better paid than our soldiers 
to-day. In addition to this must be considered the fact that 
are to-day living in a faster age than we were in the days 


Those days were the days of woodcraft, 


To-day we are moving by leaps 


{ former ars, 


ressed slowly. 


nr 
Oud 


nd things pre 


d bounds, and a man who is highly efficient to-day may be 
t of date to-morrow. The men who were drafted in 1917 
nd 1918 returned after their discharge to find almost a new 
ommercial world. To use the words of a prominent Phila- 
delpl manufacturer of woolen goods, “ Business forms and 
systems of office practice have changed so much in the past 
ear that a prewar clerk and office expert would be entirely 
st in an office now.” This being the case, every discharged 
idier must prepare himself to meet just such an emergency, 
it is it possible for him to do so with a uniform and S60 
ml 
The very same condition prevails with respect to young 
vVsici lawyers, and other professional men who gave up 
eir practic sold out their libraries and equipment, and re- 
l ho penniless, without equipment, rusty in their pro- 
essions, al their practice gone. What they need and want 
uch cases is not endowment for life, but sufficient funds to 


p tide them over to a position where they can regain a liveli- 


_ ’ 
: 9) 1)? 









} 





| drafted just in the midst of their crops. 


|} my clothing a 


| thousands of American soldiers all over our country. 


00 Phere re indreds of thousands of such cases, and | 
th vour indulgence I will read a few letters from a profes- 
wl ‘vy ably portrays the conditions under which 
s his comrades are handicapped: 
i> GREENFIELD STREET, 
} Ss eptember > I 
iN » I 
Washingt rp. C, 
My Dear 8 Having recently read many accounts of your activity 
bel f of ex-service men, notably in preparing a bili to introduce in | 
Congress for an additional bonus, I, an ex-service man, take this oppor- 
nity f tl king you for your efforts and in expressing my approval 


of this legislation. 

f the arguments advanced by Congressmen and Senators 

inst this bill I wish to cite to you my case, which I believe is typical 
I { I enlisted in the United States Marine Corps, as I 
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to ithe ex-soldier, and in all probability a more or less extended period 
of idleness, there would be nothing so welcome as a cash bonus. 

In concluding I will state that if the Congressmen and Senators who 
are not in favor of this bonus could see the interest taken in its passage 
by ex-soldiers they would undoubtedly change their attitude. 

Again thanking you for the interest you have manifested in this mat- 
ter, and trusting you will consider my communication as personal, at 
least to the extent of name and address, I beg to remain, 


Respectfully, yours, 
WALTER I’, Fouey, 
There were thousands and thousands of young men who had 
bought homes, farms, implements, tools, and machinery and 


had made only their first payments and were compelled to sacri- 
fice them or increase the mortgage. These were men with fami- 
lies. A good many Members seem to be under the impression 
that only a few men who had families were drafted. From 
April to August of 1918 fully half of the men inducted were 
men with families. I know of two drafts in particular that I 
helped receive. One was from New York in May and another 


from Alabama in August. About half of those men from the 
latter State had families and owned little farms and were 


Their wives could not 
carry or harvest the Neither could they live on the 
war-risk allotments, and as a result there was a great epidemic 
of desertion and “ absent without leave.” Whenever we would 
inquire of a man why he left he would simply state that his 
family could not run the farm and that the war-risk allotments 
were unpaid, and upon investigation it would usually be as he 
had stated. IL have a letter from a soldier in my own district, 
who requests that his name be withheld, that illustrates those 


crops. 


facts very clearly. This is a letter from Nicholasville, Ky. 
bearing date of September 7, 1919: 
NICHOLASVILLE, Ky., September 7, 1919. 


Tlon. Kine SWOPE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dean Str: Having seen in the paper that you 
eighth district, of which I am proud for several reasons, first, because 
you are, as I can read and hear, the man that is worthy of your office, 
and for another reason, you have been a soldier, if I am not mistaken 
and by that I am confident that you will do all within your power f¢ 
the welfare of the ex-soldiers. I have been a soldier and saw service i 
England and France I have felt benefited in every way by being ; 
soldier except financially. To sum the thing up, a $60 bonus is not 


were elected from th 


start at getting back to civil life, as the horrors of war caused our peop! 
to suffer and spend everything that they were getting from the G« 
ernment. However, if I never get a penny for my time passed 
service, I will not kick, because I feel that I am a loyal citizen, and 
I had the same thing to go through again, I would do it without he 
tation. I think if a man is not man enough to fight for his country, he 


is not worthy of living therein. But, still, while the man has sacrificed 
himself for the betterment of the country, the country ought to sacrific 
something worth while for the betterment of the individual. 

Here is the problem that was before me: I was getting in debt for 
small home, of which I am still in debt for, and also belong to an ord 
and have insurance, and to get any benefit of them the indebtedness has 
to be kept within the benefits. In putting my all in the war, I )] 
nd all that was in my possession in order to obtain mon 
enough for my family to live on until the Government could get the 
allotment fixed, and that was five months and two days to the 
from the time I left home before my wife and kid received thei 
sum, of which they owed nearly all for their living expenses. 

If your effort to get the money for the ex-soldiers fails, I wish I kn 





how we will meet the problems of life that come before us. I hope i 
your struggle for more money for soldiers you will demonstrate fro1 
this letter in your talks. This is the condition of 1,000,000 or more. 


A KENTUCKIAN. 
condition and attitude of hundreds « 
They are 
not kicking and complaining aloud, but they are confidently ex 
pecting and waiting for Congress to come to their rescue. <A 
they all say, they would gladly have made the sacrifice for noth- 


That, gentlemen, is the 


| ing, but since the Government is able to show its appreciation 


} 


; country. 
|} upon the loyalty and readiness of its soldiers. 


| time, and suffering to go unrewarded? 


ferre class in the draft, being a married man. It was neces- 

ri t ve up completely a law practice which I had been five 
ears in es lishing. My wife worked to support herself, and we were | 
th glad to mak e these sacrifices, Hlowever, upon my discharge I found 
yself in a peculiar position It was impossible for me to attempt to 
reestablish my business without money; therefore it became necessary | 
or me to give up my profession and obtain a position, which I will hav: 
to work at until I have saved enough to resume my practice Inci- 
dentally, my wife has been obliged to retain her position. I simply 
ite my case to show that there are cases where farm allotments, de 
pendency provisions, and such other measures of relief are of absolutely 
value, As I stated before, I believe there are thousands of cases like 

. where a substantial bonus glyen by the Government would he of 
nestimable good to the ex-soldier. I believe every ex-soldier feels the 
I do—that is, in brief, that if the Government was unable to do | 
nything financially for us we could all be perfectly satisfied, but since | 
the Government is apparently in a position to do something, I can not 


ynnceive of anything of greater —_ to the average ex-soldier than a 

s proposed by you, and I believe it would be appreciated more 
thar ny other provision in his behalf. At any rate, I fail to see 
where any injt would be done by voting a substantial bonus, and if, 
as I understand, Canada has given a $600 bonus, the bonus given by the 
Government of this country is exceedingly small by comparison. In the 


bonus 


IStice 


final analysis of the situation it must be admitted that the soldier who 
returns to civilian life to face conditions of living as they now are, almost 
pr 


bibitive, as, for instan¢ 


, the price of clothing, which is a large item 








in a substantial manner it should do something worth while fo! 
them. And now it is up to Congress whether it will be les 
magnanimous than those who gave freely to win the war 

clared by Congress. 

We owe this to these men as a matter of national honor. I 

not be said of this Congress that we were so blinded to ou 

indifferent or unmindful of those who saved our 
The whole well-being and security of a nation rests 
Can we expect 
them to be enthusiastic and ready if we permit their sacrifices, 
I have heard some talk 
of introducing a bill for an appropriation to build an arch o 
triumph in honor of the great victory. Iam unalterably opposed 
to putting one cent into stone until we have put some compen- 


it 
duty, 


SO 


so 


| sation into the empty pockets of the men who won the victory. 


Then we can erect all the monuments we care to. The loftiest 
and most enduring monument we can erect in honor of this war 
will be our manifested acts of substantial appreciation to the 
men who won it. 

There are some, perhaps, who oppose this measure because 
it will cost something, yet they will admit that we are in debt 
to the soldiers. To them I will say that no Government should 





ever be afraid to pay its honest debt to the soldiers who defend | 
it. As long as we are able to loan so much to our neighbors 
across the Atlantic, we are able to deal with our soldiers as 
liberally as any other nation on the globe. It should be our 
pride to say. ‘ We put the boys back in as good shape as we 
found them.” 

{ p to December 31. 1918S, we had loaned $252.895.000 to Bel 
gium, $7,000,000 to the Czecho-Slovaks, $15,000,000 to Cuba, 
$2,436,427,000 to France, $4.175,981,000 to Great Britain, $1,310.- 
000,000 to Italy, 339,554,086 to Greece, $5,000,000 to Liberia 


46,665,666 to Roumania, $3825,006,000 to Russia, $12,000,000 to 
Serbia, making a total of $8,585,523,702. That sum is almost 
four times enough to pay our boys for their time at something 
like its commercial valuc In lending all of this money to our 
Allies it was simply charity. We will be fortunate if we @ 


collect the interest on the debt. In other Avords 





» We l @ gi l 
fo our neighbors four times the amount Wwe hesit: io pay to 
our own soldiers. 

In the second place, about 25,000,000 people subscribed to the | 
ourth Liberty loan and about 20,000,000 subscribed to the fifth | 
Liberty loan. fhe American people have taken over about 


$24,000,000,000 in war savings stamps and Liberty and Victory 
bonds. Not any one of these bondholders feels that he has | 
iven his money to the Government. The bonds pay good in- | 
terest, are good investments, and are the best securities in the |} 
orld. These $24,000,000,000 of securities that the American peo- 
ple hold against the Government are simply evidence that our 
Government pays well for everything it requires. It shows that 
he Government pays good interest for the use of the money it 
rrowed but pays a low wage for the time of the soldiers that 
demanded. Suppose that the tables had been turned around 
oipletely and that the Government had paid tLe soldiers the | 
al commercial value of their time but had said to the pur- 
hasers of Liberty bonds, “I can not pay you any interest on 
hese bonds, but will pay you the face value of the bonds some | 
ne after the war is over.’ Do you think that many bond | 
sues would have gone over the top? That is exactly an anal- 
rous case. If the Government had not paid interest on these 
var bonds, it could hav> afvorded at the time to pay the soldiers 
‘ their time at something like its commercial value. 
Now, the question is, Are we going to be . .ore generous to 
se who loaned their money than we are to those who loaned 
ir time, their energy, and their all? We must not lo hi 
the fact that these young men, with their spirit and dash ; 
uteau-Thierry, the Marne, and in the Forest of the Argonne, 
oke the line of the enemy’s resistance at least one whole vear 
ead of all caleulations, brought the war to a speedy close, and 
ed he Goven . it least $10,000,000,000 of appropria 5 
would otherwise have been necessary during the currer 
| year, to say nothing of the billions probably saved by ter- | 
ting the war one year ahead of the earliest expectations, | 


matter of fairness the soldiers are entitled to this extra 
pensation, as a business proposition they hy ( ilready 
d it, and as a Nation: we owe it to them. 
I served in the Army almost two years mysel li I 
is not the product of enthusiasm or imagination but of 
sound experience and personal observation. Those who 
not in the service can not conceive of what the men had to 
re. It is unnecessary for me to attempt at this tl to 


te their troubles and sufferings—words fail to express 
On the other side they faced every destructive devic 
ived by the ingenious mind of the Hun. On this side last 
without weapons, without suflicient hospital equipmes 
tentimes neglected, they faced the most deadly of « 
the Spanish influenza—which claimed more lives in 1 
; than were killed by the Germans during our whole « 
ent in the war. God forbid that in our hour of victor 
uld ever forget the days of darkness and sorrow t] 
necessary before the light of a great peace and vi Lory 
d upon this earth. God forbid that we should bk 
toward the men who served our country or that i 
e should be measured by GO meager dollars. 1M ! 


1 


de, and a vote of thanks 

you in conclusion to place your ear to the heartbeat of 
lier; see his side of the question and do this Congress thy 
of rewarding those men. By so doing we shall have 
(1 a principle that will defy the touch of time, because 
en and their deeds will be loved and cherished as / 
iotism has a home in the human breast. It was an 
from the mingled blood of the North and South: enriched 
story and horrors of the past, it blossomed into the flower 
pe—the great American Army—the grandest array of 


courage, and patriotism whose blood ever stained the 
‘ 





time. 
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for those suldiers who had laid down their lives upon the red At Belleau Wood on June 25. 1918, the Second Division n 
soll of France, America aud all of her citizens would pour out | the German Army and not only stayed its advance but with de- 
their tears and their love in acknowledgment of the great debt | termined attack threw it into confusion and transformed seem 
which the United States and its people. will ever owe to their }| ing disaster into definite victory. Two regiments of mariné 
memory. and two regiments of doughboys—the Ninth and Twenty-third 
It shall be my purpose to briefly review the operations and | Infantries—performed a feat that thrilled the Allis nd da 
engagements in which the American Army participated, in | the enemy. 
chronological order, but neither in such detail nor in that Belleau Wood is situated a few kilometers to the hwest 
technical fashion possible only to one much more gifted than | of the town of Chateau-Thierry. It is wooded and hilly \ 
nvy self, | we walked over its slopes, evidence of war's toll of life 
Upon arriving in France American divisions were intensively | wealth met our gaze. Here lay a broken rifle; just over th 
trained in camps and in the trenches with allied organizations | could be seen a battered helmet: here a discarded cartri 
before they were actively employed in the line. During this | belt; a little farther along a twisted machine-gun barrel, 


period in the trenches some elements of various divisions took | over there a piece of high-explosive shell, while above our he: 
part in local combats and trench raids, but not as units of the | the trunks and limbs of trees were torn by the flying miss 3 
(American Army. Among the first, if not the first and most im- | of death. Here and there along the hillside could be 

! 


portant, was that in which troops from the Twenty-sixth | German boots still housing portions of human feet We « 
Division—the New England division—at Seicheprey, in the Toul | upon little cemeteries where were buried the Americans who 
ctor, came into conflict with enemy raiding parties on April | had fallen in action. Above each litthe mound was an Amer 
1918, } can cross, indicating the name of the soldier, his organizatio 
BATTLE FifLpDs. } and his serial number. American soldiers were then engaged 
CANTIGNY. in disinterring bodies buried in scattered graves and bringin 
On March 21, 1918, began the German offensive in Picardy, | them together in a central cemetery where they will repos 


v. ° ; . ‘ 
t |} until either returned to the United States at the reques 
0 7 


hich eventuated in the enemy lines being driven almost oe ; 
: their relatives or be permanently interred in American Nation 


iniens on the west and to Montdidier in the thrust toward | 


4 





: ; . : ; ; ia } cemeteries in France, whose soil they sanctified by their hero 
Paris. We can not soon forget the days of anxiety in which we | | ~ Weel - : ‘l Saad a ar 
. » a .¢ e qeach. iit » urcthne wiohez we cume rmOolL TLHOTIV ‘ ele) 
ared that the fortunes of war would go decisively against the Hi . stead 1 , g i » . 
. . > Cl were D 1e¢ Mw ChemMyV Gqead, ere lay ol ol j hne 
\llies before our troops could reach the front. We ean not . , ane ; 


troops of the Empire asleep forever unwept and unhonorer 
the cruel masters of Germmany who sent them to their 


Following the action at Belleau Wood two battalior 


efface the memory of the days during which we seanned the 
adlines and bulletin boards with fear and dread that we might 


arn that all was lost. The enemy’s effort in this sector wus at | +e : : 
hat a ; oan zs . = : | Ninth and Twenty-third Infantry captured the ne 
very peak. The Allies must act and act effectively or the ‘Kets ea. S a . F : : 
¢ , oa 3 7 eae of Vaux and the Bois de la Roche and 500 prisoners on J 
ise would quickly fail. At this time there were in France ; . a : ae an ' 
: As we stood in this wrecked village we views he devastatic 


nly four American divisions whose training and equipment, in : : setts tee ee ; 
etal r+] 1 that had been wrought by the harsh -necessities « | 
» opinion of the commanding general, Warranted their employ- 


. - . ? i , : wpulation, scattered ike chafl betore » (re! 
ent in offensive warfare. On March 28 Gen. Pershing placed HM ite al . ‘ tH thunders of 1 
the Sion sa > Marsh; iia ‘ yur -lOnS ray April 26 ( ppl i 8} itt iit ie] Fiat 
disposal of Mat ul Foch all our troops. t April <9 | nothing but the batter il stone that once bene 


118, the First Division went into the line in the Montdidier 
ctor on the Picardy front. On May 28, 1918. a brigade of th 
irst Division, commanded by then Brig. Gen. but later Maj 


The Twenty-sixth Division relieved the Second 


; ates : ‘ 
just northwest ot Chateau-Lhierry. 


; Just to the east of Chateau-Thiei ihe G 
n. Beaumont B. Buck, attacked Cantigny, a strong German | | monsive of July 15, 16. and 17 undertook to thr 
ition, and captured that village, holding it against repeated | . poe the Marne to the southern bal rhis 
iter attacks. This was the first battle in which an Ameri- with concentrated artiliers - el ine ‘] e Third D 
Army organization as large as a brigade had participated. | cigoreq heavy losse a ke ton geese wf 
x to that time American forces had been brigaded with the forced to drop back sl ihn om adn ae of th nes 
tish and with the French. In this operation for the first | tno French on the richt. Here it was that a regiment of 
e there was demonstrated the fact that American troops Third Division. in the language of Gen. Pershit 
iting under the direction of their own officers were capable of | o¢ the most brilliant pages in our militar \ 
rwhelming the choicest shock troops of Germany. ‘Those of on the front and on both flanks by 1 oneune wh d . 
vho come from Texas are proud of the fact that in this first | «> the south bank. the colonel commanding the r ; ‘ 
r action of the war our victorious troops were led by 2 MeAlexander, later Brig. Gen MeAlexat tas of 4 Ni 
n and that it was under his direction that the American | pivjsion so disposed Mis forces ans. not only to 


set an example of valorous conduct where all the world 








esist the German ttacks but to make eeessiul ¢ ! 
look and see that at last there had arrived upon the bat- | Seed omen - om 7 Ge im — 
eld the doughty warriors who were able to bring the issues prisoners. 
had wavered for four years to successful decision. ‘This | It was my privilege to hear from ¢ 
brilliantly conceived and more brilliantly executed, | »ociment incidents of this action. The Fr 
| ibe superb fighting qualities of our troops under the most | jy pig s¢ we 9 decimated bv | ' 
conditions, and gave final denial to the boasted invinei- | jo00 py oe +t a ond ¢ 
of the enemy. It was the prophetic forerunner of what the offensi mo oe 
red in the various actions around Chateau-Thierry a | o¢ pocictance creatly oak , I} 
~ . . from both priv: id offic i ) t 
BELLI we Db HATE. rHLiERR 
; : he troops we in flight, ex ng t] reti 
ris we proceeded 45 miles in a northeasterly dire n over! It is no use to fight 1 t Th 
eached Belleau Wood near the Marne River. You will | cignned!” Amid he despairing ‘French t) 
hat late in May, 1918—May 27—the German high com- } ono ctout heart. An officer of the I . ing 
a last desperate effort to drive a wedge into the Allies’ can officer, * Sir, s ly all | ic « oul 
| to throw his forces across the Marne River and en we die where we are?” \ ce his 
launched his great offensive between Soissons and | »oelancholy observation, the Ameri , 
It was here that German forces, by the weight of num- | jn reserve. When the actio dl 
enabled to drive a salient that reached to the Marne | panks of the Americans were | 
threatened the French capital. Like an inundating | yy.64q Ge, that still lived 
le of invasion swept on. The gravest consequences \ port! - al he trae D 
1 the Allies. The enemy advance was halted by the ith the French east of Rhein ‘ 
ud Americans along a line about 13 kilometers west | o¢ July 15. 16. and 17. and rend 
d running south from Soissons to Chateau-Thierry 0n | j¢g opoynd. On the right fl 
1918S. The Second Division in these operations took | .,; tin this offensive ft] r / 1) 
es and held it in the face of strong resistance. The | ... mio perfort d eft 
ision was quickly sent from the south to the Marne. I 
cun battalion in advance of the other units reached the -a 
Chateau-Thierry and held it June 1 to 4 and prevented ; 
ing of the Marne at that point. The Third Division re- Marshal Foch, throug! - 
in its position south of the Marne, holding a line east | that the enemy, in order to have ¢ 
au-Thierry from Chierry to a point 1} kilometers east | use in the offensive of July ls ar * . ee 


intil its advance on July 18. During this time a num- | weaken 1 his lin from 
air ©“ parties were sent across the river. j i i s 
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passing through Sedan and paralleling the enemy 
lines, by the aid of which the German high command was abi 
transport 
tion of the line might require reinforcement 
By reason of the facility with which troops could | 
switched from one section of the western front to another, th 
enemy could at his pleasure bring to bear great pressure on tl! 


numbers of troops to whatever see 
in event of allic 


large 


the allied lines, or, in turn, could 


strong! 


reenforce and protect the weak points in his own lines. 


Argonne 


‘orest was by nature strongly fortified. .| 
Wo 
value to ar 
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woven acro 
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surrounded by warring nations, 


s of iife became extremely scarce and 
ve! rode he continuance of hostilities, and there was 
COBLENZ. 

Proceeding nto Gerinan territory, we passed through Treves 

dt 4 urneyed to Berneastie, where were located the head- 

tlie Ninetieth Division, composed of Texas and Okla- 

! ps WV aw many ers nnd men from these States. 

t j £0 1 occupied territory we reached Coblenz on 
he Rhine, where were situate the headquarters of the Ameri- 

i'l Ariny—the Army of Occupation. At that time Amertri- 

i tiie occupied ierrit ry numbered 240,000 officers 

en. ‘This force was scatiered over the entire American 

rei The troops were billeted in the villages and towns. Re- 


I'rance, we visited the Thirty-sixth Division, Texas 
National Guard, which was then stationed in 
ns and villages in the vicinity of Tonnere. 


levi rfare, as practiced in the great struggle which has 
pily come to an end, did not afford the same degree of | 
pportul is former wars for the development of individual 


lilitary genius or leadership. Armies containing 
tched out over battle lines hundreds of miles in length 


nd em] ing the arms of offense and defense developed in re- 

years do not present the same circumstances for individual 
ish or strategy as were formerly afforded by small armies in 
D varfare, where a strategist of unusual ability could quickly 
his whole force upon some weak point of the enemy or 


times 


contesi 


it maneuver could overwhelm a force 
¥ arger than his own. Modern warfare has 
of organization, of supplies, and of careful, cauti 
janning for offensives with enormous forces over wide fron 


many 


become a 


to onicers an 


\s to our own Army, it may be truly said a 
MK that its personnel was not equaled by that of any oth 
irmy, enemy or allied, participating in the war. Superlatis 


praise is due to the great rank and file of the armies that bore 


the brunt and burden of the fighting. To the subalterns and 
listed men who faced machine guns and charged trenches 
ind dugouts and stood the punishment of artillery bombard- 


nent without flinching, who advanced into areas saturated 
with poisonous gas, and, never halting, never pausing, marched 


elentlessly into the very face of death and gallantly drove 


he enemy before them, America can never give too much 

iOnO1 Their gallantry and courage made possible the mar- 
velous Si ‘ss which attended the operations of our forces. 

0 those operations allow me to say that our conclusions 

that they had never been surpassed in any of the wars 

d campaigns that had been waged on European soil. We 

die along the highways down which the Roman Emperors 

M d their legions in subduing Gaul and in their campaigns 


We traversed the Belgian Provy- 


sought to conquer and 


bst herce 


barbaric tribes. 


ce Which the Spanish Duke of Alva 


Coblenz-on-the-Rhine for 2,000 years the armies of Europe 


crossed and recrossed. Here Marlborough led his forces 
the road to Blenheim. 
\t Orleans we had recounted the stirring incidents of its 


! by the peasant maid, the most heroic and pathetic 
who, guided by the mystic voices that spoke 
er in her dreams, leading her enthusiastic troops, drove the 
li from its gates, At last we stood upon the famous field 
erloo, where the greatest genius that ever wore a sword 
d desperately but in va retain his trembling and 
upon his thi 


if her day, 


ih tO 





the h rian with impartial pen will record that in none 
Ni ( iters wa reater courage displayed or more 
eater ry thi e exhibited by Ameri- 
he hills and slopes, the forests and plains, where 
nd bled and died in the mightiest cataclysm that 
Ned fre their thrones the frightened monarchs of a 

l is fore r pas 
lusion to what we had seen and heard in our trip to 
me t Jast to ponder over and consider the atti- 


nictatat 
yhilCH 


arring nation 


hstanding our colossal expenditures, the United 
. ‘ iti 


our country finds herself compared with the 


States 


reat nation that emerges with her resources not seri- 

ired, 
Q) ( in battle, while large, do not approximate those 
ned by Germany, Austria, Great Britain, or France. 


as suffered the loss of the flower of her manhood and 
struction of her cities and industries, and whole sections 
en with fire and sword. Great Britain, 


territory lie strick 





millions of | 


shores, 


once the banker of the world, must now come to Amerien 
borrower. In Picardy and Flanders 
hundreds of thousands of her bravest and best fighters: s 
accumulated a debt staggering in its proportions. 
be required to labor for years to discharge the i: 
upon her guilty back. Austria, dismembered 
down by national obligations, can no long 
power 


Mlemnitic 
and 
be eounted a 





come hers shall be the foremost plac 
leads to greatness, 

The war in Europe has ended—but it has left in its wake ck 
tic conditions and problems that challenge our patriotis 
wisdom; for their solution we shall need 
adherence to American ideals. 

America is sound at heart—the spirit of the grea 
American people is true and loyal to the principles 1 
this Government was conceived by its founders, to the pri 
which gave strength to those who won its independence 
sword—the principles of represeniative government—tly 
ciples of constitutional government and ordered society. 

This land of individual dom under the law, 
of equal protection of the law to every citizen, a land 
institutions are the institutions of the people, fashi 
themselves through the Constitution or through laws 
by their representatives. It was to protect this Goveryme 
institutions from destruction our gallant armies f 
Saved from destruction by arms it is our duty to preserve 
in peace. From the vexing tasks that now face us m 
shrink. Let us remove the burdensome and irritatin: 
the ci and his enterprises which the in 
Qs Poss ible, 
war expenses let us exe 
upon t rigid economy in Government exp: 
and a high efficiency in each department. 
dustry and enterprise of our people, the national resou 
obedience to and respect for our form of government 
tutions can not fail to secure a future of dazzlii 
splendor. 

When our journeys had been completed, we embarked 
George Washington to return to United States 
majestic liner lifted anchor and turned her bow to 
west, we stood on her decks and bade farewell to France; | 
the land of history and memories, reddened by 20 
of war and turmoil; the land of sorrows and of trag 
land from which our gallant boys have brought back to A 
a new glory. With us on the deck stood American « 
men; a year before they had landed at this port, 
reach the battle fiekl. Within the year they had « 
had seen, they had conquered. Now that their wor! 
done, now that the invader had driven bac 
America’s purpose had been accomplished, they wei 
to return home as they had been anxious to reach | 

Kight days later we again stood on the decks. As 
into New York Harbor, every eye was strained to ca 
glimpse of native land. As we looked once more u 
soldier and civilian alike were 
broader, and better conception of America than h 
stirred within their brains or thrilled their secre 
at last was the land of liberty and of opportunity ; 
was the beloved country under whose flag these si 
gone across; here their kindred and fellow countryme! 
cause and in whose name they had fought. As the: 
these shores in time of war to save a bi 


along the pathway 


mas 
} 
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In view of the 


( quickly 


enormous 


insist the mo 


decree of 


the 
tiie 


been 


eonsciou 


bieedin 


now come back to save and serve their countr Nn 
God’s blessings. They came back adoring Americ: 1 
they had seen Lurope and the Old World. Ever; 
comes back from foreign lands is richer and bet 
ind braver American, than before he set sail fro 
shores. America’s gain shall be not alone that her 
protected, not alone that the deaths of her citizens 
seas were revenged, and the insolence and defiance 
and ambitious monarch punished, but hers shal 
ereater and more lasting gain that shall come fro 


to civil life and citizenship of the millions of men ot 
Army that on the fields of Europe vindicated the 
majesty of the Nation which they love; these sold 

surrender in peace that for which they offered to d 

ours shall be the gain that comes in a er fal 
tionality, the fusing and mingling of section and ¢ 
into homogeneous American patriotism that shall | 
give all, surrender all, and do all for our common 
spite of the dangers that may come or the un 
challenge us in the unfathomed years into which we look. 


tid 


crise s tl 


and France she has | 


Germany, 
the terms of peace, must surrender much of her territory, and y 


weighted 


America, of them all, can look into the future with 
brightest hope and the greatest assurance that in the year 


courage and dey 
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OF WI YNSIN 
In tHe Hot OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Tue lou Nove mber 1 1975 
ht LR Mi ) er, the 1 iution against eating 


of Wi 


viola- 


n the fifth district 


tor 


eles 


n, bases the chars n Mr. Berger’s conviction 





( e esp and of his subsequent sentence by the 
In ano ter to Members of this House Mr. Berger 
i victim of persecution, of indictments laid after he 
candidate for office, and prosecution begun after | 
‘lected to office. He claims improper trial, unju onvi 
nd says he was duly elected to Congress on the Social 
r and having been elected now demands his seat 
mmittee unanimously finds against Mr. Berger’s right 
in the House. 


1 
‘} 


5, Article I, of the C 


judge of the electi 


n section 


der the power contains 


on, Which makes each House the 


( 
i 





or ifs embers, the committee reports adversely 

ir upon his antiwar views, upon his conviction under 

» law in a case wherein he has appealed to the 

n ‘t, and on other counts. Remembering Lincoln's 
ti the Mexican War, the opposition of Greeley, M 

nd others to the Civil War, and the opposition of 

nt men of all generations to war in general, any decisio 

t Mr. Berger, if justified, must be based upon funda 

grounds that outweigh the rights to office of one who 


n legally elected. On the other hand, the insistence that 


's qualifications can not be determined in advance is un- 
not minimize the seriousness of a record of conviction 
erited under the law or not, but Berger has appealed 


court’s decision, and many of appeal hav 
from espionage-law convictions. I can not 
of the Berger « “acid of patriot 
ovalty fixed by others, whether wearing ermine or ] 
the verdict which Mr. Berger claims 
vy a “Chicago hand-picked jury,” before which he was 
from his home in Wisconsin. He contends his prosecu 
d conviction were for political reasons, and ir 
Oo Members of Congress he intimates that the prosecutior 
e present opposition to him is because of his affiliation 
he Socialist Party, of which he states he was an organizer 

is a conspicuous member. 
floor I challenged the 
Senator LENROooT i 
after it was politica 


cases 


eversed bas 


zment ase on any test” 


nome 
or upon 


wits rel 


} 


l his opel 


r) 
a 


this test . 


‘acid of patriotism 
the 1918 senatorial electi: 
y promulgated by 


rainst 


itely 


n rn 
tly President 


In like manner, I denounced the National Security 
l ‘acid test ” of patriotism lodged against the American 
( and a large part of our citizenship. That charge, 


by a powerful, hypocritical, Wall Street corporation 
lated by 1.400 papers of the country was shown to be 
| the so-called “ Security League” is discredited before 

by the facts set out in the report adopted by this 
Senator LENRooT was elected in face of President 
opposition, and a partisan appeal for 
control of Congress made under the guise of loyalty by 
ident was equally unavailing, while one of the “ willful 
"was unanimously elected President pro tempore of th 


Such always repudiated by 


ry 


s “acid-test 


Senate. ‘tests are 


eS 
; 
t 


{ people. 


ved the protest against seating Mr. Berger is 





such grounds or because of his affiliations vw l 
Party, I would feel compelled to support his claims to 
his floor. While I have been a lifelong Republican, 
ng ago that all good or evil is not confined to any 


in 


ind that parties are instrumentalities to an end 
laws through duly elected officials. Pr 
Ws in Wisconsin, the home State of Mr. Berger, were 
ble over strongly intrenched opposition with the aid 
ats and Socialist legislators, who helped Republican 
to secure such laws. 
he war just ended Wisconsin went over the top 
oney at every call, and not one case of rict or law- 
irred through any protest against war or conscrip- 
Visconsin’s entire population of approximately 3,000,000 
rhe celebrated ‘“ Les Terribles” Thirty-second Divi- 
( suffered 14,000 casualties and lost over half of some 
panies and regiments, was largely composed of Wis- 
n, who marched shoulder to shoulder, Republicans, 
ind Democrats alike, carrying the same flag across 


cessary 


inh 
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because he a § I 
t ro lu ! 

rn | . 

S304 Vv ) 
producti ym, whi I ! 

cf mbined ih \ 
wealth will not do away with the indivi | ow 
rty, but only with the individual ow: p of n 
sary capital. ° * Bolshevisn il a 
the individual ownership of property W S« 
is are not Bolsheviks, if they l « { 0 bet 
Bol ism and plutoecracy, they would st 
i re e to plutocracy.” 
iti lly 
I | th Government 
‘ ‘ TT eC it 7 

t retard cia 
Lit ( t invi an < 
( a 

v n ped <« j | e} 
Thi vy h vil oO ‘ A 
e declares: “ Our capitalistic rulers may for 1 lea of 
tions It will be nothing but an alliance of more o1 D 
ratie governments.” He predicts rhe RTH 
tually win,” and so forth. 

A paper was found on the pe on of a «de i 
who exploded a bomb on Attorney General Palme 
Washington. One paragraph read, “ We are read; te 
thing and everything to suppress the capitalistic class i 
sounds familiar, and as Attorney General Palmer, Mayor Da 
of Cleveland, Justice Hayden, of Boston, a Catholic churcl 
Philadeltphi and other so-called “ capitalistic c! 
made targets for anarchists’ bombs on the same d 
a apitalistic class” appears to include all who are n enré 
for violence and bloody revolution Mr. Berger is ble 
zen, not an anarchist, but his fiery utterances and re 
iews tend to promote a violence he professes to « 

njustice in individual cases will ever res in ¢ rie 
idministered by human agencies, but Bols mh uni 
nd chy sweep away all safeguards of governn 
ocie controlled by brute force. Catharine B 

Bolshe m is a theory oi wialis rted 
geanct re ry, destructi and ur ‘ 
sisting 

Andreiev, another Russian writer, say t 

Thess Lvage hav re t gall cu ] 
human mora! 

And he describes the wantot rder of me nen, 
children committed by Bolshevism is bro about ider 
plea of steps toward improvement in gov ent. serg 
ipparently prefers Bolshevism to ur pr nt Governme! 
which he terms “ phutocratic In 2 press stutement May 
this year, the national executive committee of the Sociali 
Party, at Chicago, suspended 25,000 Socia mem of 
‘extremist wing.” Which wing do¢ Mi Berger represt 
when voicing his preference for Bolshevis: r does | 
for Socialists at all when uttering such st nts 

In an editorial of June 20, 1917, which quote ) 
ipproval, Mr. Berger s 

Our plutocra and Government in Was! 

an absolute autocracy 1 ntry 

With the realization that Russia and ether Euro Go 
ments are beil lestroyed or undermined by Bol 
ings and that disciples cf anarchy are found in our ow 
try very lover of America and the Government er h 
we ve must weigh well the purpose of those who i 
sentiments quoted, or who uld wreck our Gove ent 
substitute Bolshevism for an imperfect but tested democr 
Though society may be unduly influenced by hat M Be 
alleges to | ‘absolute autocracy,” neithe lutocracy, a 

| racy, nor Bolshevism will ever find permanent lodgn 
America. 

Mr. Berger's conception of our governmental condit s 
his proposed plan for violent revolution may be measured 
his own words, published in his paper some. years prior to 
war, wherein he is quoted as saying: 

In view of the plutocratiec la ng of the present day it 
| to predict that the safety and hope of this country will lly 
| one direction—only that of a violent and bloody revolutior i 
it say each of the 500,009 3 t voters and of the 2,0 ‘ 
| ingmen who instinctively incline our way should, besides « 


| reading 
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xi | Ol th war, but in his open 
R tive be ning of th xty-sixth 
Mr. 7 page 12 
i i t Li i S i I } itt or 
I ae 
B ( eakel ays in substa to this 
mbership that he prefers Bolshevism to our present form of 
covernmen that a change is to be brought about through vio- 
lent and bloody revolution like that in Russia, and as a prelimi- 
! 0 h revolution he urged 2,000,000 men each to secure a 
ood d the necessary rounds of ammunition and to back 
» his ballot ov vie with his bullets. In order to cut the 
gro | completely from under any odification of these views, 
he ivs he has nothing in past utterances t retract, and offers 
his ] t th ba of the Hou prepare 1 to take an oath of 
i ti to support and defend the Constitution. 
, his inflammatory advyic was not followed and that not 
of riot or resistance to law has occurred in the entire 
{ of Wisco 1 mak cel i neither the Socialists nor 
1 vworkingmel f the country act on rv approy ch i 
ry ut ne 
I t int lt the plain meaning of words. 
ncomprehens an can reconcile such views 
oO rm o when advocating “ bloody 
t can qualify for membership in this Houss Words 
ol ckless and extravagant when uttered by a 
citizen become far-reachi inspire and invite violence 
bloody revolution when voiced on the floor of this House, 
! immunity protects the Member. Acceptance by the 
] f one possessing such un-American views, with his 
statement that he has nothing to retract, would stultify 
bership. Such revolutionary ideas are not approved 
t I r i o represent through a 
Visconsin, nor by the 
or Natio I do not 
world that has over- 
: irie fire, is hard to 
is fed flames of dis- 
must be controlled by 
] 1 ; to endur 
» the malignant growth 
anarchist, or I. W. W. 
d then under the 
l e] oO ll valuables 
h; will not find favor i: 
t nd any who practices in the red school of 
u i h the hou tl helters 
l that M Bers is bei deprived of a 
t} his constituency will be unrepresented 
from membership. The action of a constitu- 
f Representa i here ought not to be overruled 
: eptin iperior rights of the Government which 
Hhy sents are injured or imperiled. That issue is 
. | ‘ tot House by the Berger case. 
Mt Sn , I might clos he brief remarl with quota- 
fri < f \1 ‘ n on America: with 
from Washingto Jefferson, Franklir an down 
t i 1 ni quarts I ional growth to men 
pr day; with tributes to America’s opportunities, 
g s history lL its destiny nong the nations 
rid These would a er the publicly expressed views 
IS { forego th temptation but conclude with a 
(ls om a iner resident of tl Same city of Mil- 
iliar to ¢ ! tudent of American 
Ss rs lw wrote in simple direct language 
revolutio ( f dead l r bullets, or of 
\mi nd patrioti 
M i I 
‘ ! 1 
{ 1 risii to 1 s nd 
2 ao i urge ma iliv are h ti I ( the ithet 
l \ I t ids, I tl i l \ g 
t t ‘ T 
i which past « t 1 he ed upon ther her 
i At a) { America 
) I st ¢ of the hopes 
humanit I ig d, Ty tribute to 
ir Ameri \ ( pl ne tl} noblest ideas 
wetied a human ihe t wilt no l it 
the home city of Mr. Berger thus wrote former citizen 
cee, A poor immigrant boy born on the banks of the 
», in this wonderful land of opportunity. became suc- 
: vy a Union general, diplomat, United States Senator, and 
f the I 0 a helped save the Union that we 
folds freedom’s flag. 


| insure 
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a ten 


statesman 


commend the words of Carl Schurz, Republican, 
who enjoy the blessings of lib 


Al those li 
;} and yet threaten us with bloody revolution and advocate 
| bullets. As the youth from the river Rhine, 

thousands of his countrymen, turned toward 


An ; 
erican, to 


with bund 
America 





| refuge of the oppressed, so the world of yesterday turned 
| America to help strike down the chains of a mad Prus 
militarism that once crushed Schurz and his compatriots, bu 


now destroyed. He who would overthrow the Government 
Washington, of Lincoln, and of the lowly immigrant boy Sehu 
a Government that holds the torch of liberty for the world, “ ¢] 
the hopes of humanity,” he who would 
revolution or exchange this Government with its h 
ideals, possibilities and opportunities, for the flag of comm 


depository of 


| bloody 


sug 


of Bolshevism, dos not understand the privileges of <A) 
can citizenship. Lincoln, Garfield, McKinley, all of hu 
birth, all once leaders on the floor of this House, all struck d 


by murderous bullets while filling the highest place in th 


all loved their country, even as we of this day and g 
love it. 

With calm, even tempered justice they governed and { 
zave their lives for a Government that still lives. In our ¢ 


; erations and decisions may we be guided by 
| great Americans who have gone before, who lived for A) 
| who died for America. Let us preserve that America from 

from within or without who would destroy, in 
peace, and liberty—not anarchy ind xe 


within our borders, 


the spirits 


order thi 


may ever 


Sting 
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bill is 


ld, 


Mr. O'CONNELL. . Mr. Speaker, this 
| constructive program, 

I have given very close attention all day to the debate « 
important measure, Which was so ably prepared and spl 
presented by the important and energetic Committee « 
eha Marine and Fisheries of the House. Together 
colleagues I am very much gratified to know that, whil 
the great World War our total tonnage upon the sea 
2,000,000 dead-weight tons, we have now amasse: 
American flag something over 8,000,000 dead-weig 


ith tHe 


ren] ¢ 


7 
ht 


— oe 


if 


has been an amazing and gratifying achievement, on¢ 
we may all point with pride and satisfaction as auo 
dence of the enterprise of the American people, and 
ability to meet the exigencies of any occasion, no 1} 
may be the difficulties. 


When 


realizing 


the sudden demand for vessels arose, our G 
urgency, did not await the slow and 
construction, but with characteristic 
sea lanes of our country and by ev 
Some were bought i 


the 
process of new 
tion 
obtained the necessary 
foreign ports, and under the act of 
others from their German owners. Ou) 
valance, until to-day we are in the 
to the world the magn 
revealed in the report of the co! 


scoured the 
ships. 

some in 
still 
yards turned out the 
pe sition 


nage figures whic 





( 
} 
I 


of bei able to show 


h are 
| 


charge of this bil 
1 : er 4 . . ? oY 
\\ ure ‘ [ have said, proud of this recorau, and 
: ‘ . 117 ‘ vo} ] Par wus 
to b Now that this tonnage is available for u 


that ] 


» derive a real and permanent 
of trade and 
call to the attention of the commitiee, wl 


ubject justly deserves commendation f 


‘ 
porlane harbor docking facilities 
benefit froi 
ree commerce. 


<SI1DL SOL] 
1 


in this ro 
of the House, that the extraordinary docking facili 
harbor of New York at Ja ica 
mnsideration. 

been wise ly 
and the city of Y 





prepared in the mi 
very careful and earnest ¢ 
Large money have 
the Unite: Government 
the purpose of increasing the docking, accom lati 
point to which I have referred, The ge 
Jamaica Bay offers the most logical reason 
| the committee as one of the best, if net the best, sp A 
the splendid fleet of the merchant marine, which is dé 
our equality if oul 


sums ot 


l States 





for its s 


LniCy ali Ins 4 


not supi' 


of the earth upon the high seas. 
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The Members of the House whose districts abut shore fronts 
are naturally familiar with the difficulty of increasing harbor 
accommodations. Nearly all, if not all, harbors are cramped 
for space and inadequate to hold even the tonnage that now 
jaan their ports. In my opinion, it would be wise for the com- 
mittee, in order to insure the best results, to pay a personal 
visit to Jamaica Bay and convince themselves beyond question 
it is the most feasible place in which to accommodate the many 
ships that will have occasion to come into the port of New York 
for years to come. Under the American owners provided in 


this bill, v will go on and on until we obtain our piace among 
the lender if maritime commerce in the world. 
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HON. MILTON H. WELLING 


: 
Ol UTAH 
i. — [i i seinen . 
iN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES, 
£uUCSUGY, Vovember 11, 191 
Mr. WELLING Mr. Speaker, there was held Lafavette 
Park this morning the first annual celebration of armistice day 





The program was participated in by the Senator from Mai 
[Mr. Fernarp], the Senator from Florida [Mr. FLetcner], t 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Harpy], and the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. MILLER}. 

These men represent States at the four corners of our country. 
As an part of the ceremony a number of California redwood 





trees were planted, embedded in soil brought from these four 
corners of the Republic. 
Gen. Pershing participated as the representative of f] \ 
Gen. Barnett represented the marines, 
After planting these voung giant trees the addr of dediea- 
tion was delivered by Mr. CLARENCE F. LEa, our able and genial 
league from California, in whose district most of thes 
it trees grow. The address is so admirable and t occeaslol 
inemorable that it ought to be preserved. 
Mir. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex ly ul 
| ti Mr. LeA’s address in the Recorp 
rl ldre foll 
Mir. Chairman, ladies. and gentlemen, the committe having 
this occasion in charge considered what could b | ed here 
Dit ould best be emblematic of the event we observe. They 
finally decided to go to the great forests of America and s t 
living thing, America’s noblest tree, and _ pla 
blematie of the sentiment of America on this day. 
‘As my home is near the home of these trees, I have been 
called here as their friend and neighbor to introduce these 
youngsters to you people of the East and tell you something 
hout them and their wonderful family. 
rhe ho of these trees is by the shores of the Pacific. For 


500 miles they stand like rugged sentinels on the western rim of 


the continent. Practically all of them are within 30 miles of 
the ceast and most of them are within range of the rumbling 
roar of ft! oceal 

They were unknown to civilization at the time of the dis 
overy of America. Scientists have determined that once they 


1 over a wide portion of the earth, but as dis- 


covered by t 











l man they were confined entirely to the 

west coast of the ted States and principally to the area th 

mw occupy 

“No one knows what white man first saw the r¢ ood trees. 
Karly intl sixteenth century the Spanish and Russi: ‘ 
iled along the northern coast of Californi: They 
rocky shore and few, if any, friendly landings. Doubt 
they skirted the coast of the Pacific along Marin, Sonoma, 
ino, Humboldt, and Del Norte Counties they saw thes: 
orests covering the western slopes. But no is able to tell 
s whether or not they landed and became familiar with the 
trees, whose foliage they must have seen from the decks of their 


ships. he trunks of those trees reach higher than the mast o 
any ship. Their boughs reached out and gathered more win 
than the sail of any ship then on the ocean. But it is altogeth 
probable that the Spanish and Russian exp] 
their native land without knowing the true character of the for 
ests they had seen, 

“In the latter part of the sixteenth century Drak me to 
the northern coast of California and in some bay north of San 
I‘rancisco secured timber and repaired his ship. It is uncertai 


; 


in what bay Drake landed, but it is highly improbable that ther¢ 


; 1 ‘ . e} - a . . ‘ + 1 
is any California bay north of San Francisco in \ h he cou 
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than 80 years ; 
* In 1830 the north Pacifi 





st northerly 
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_— 
( ntit e lumberman in California has | more than victory, something of hope and promise for the future 
ed out that fl uflicient redwood trees on some acres | of America and the world. They even dare to hope for some- 
‘ | to « tf a building, covering the same 10 stori | thing like that time of peace of which men have dreamed. 
} “Asa token of this day we might build a massive monument. 
\t the time of the destruction of San Francisco the roofs | We might go to our quarries and bring our finest marble; 
of 75 per cent of its hous were built of redwood. | polish it with the skill of experts, and with the stroke of an 
| lumibe been shipped to every continent in the world. | artist engrave upon it the event we observe. We might place 
Its q tic | el le it useful in nearly every line of con- | upon it the names of those who gave their lives or sacrificed 
ruc It is equally useful in the hands of a section man | for our country’s cause. But that monument would be only a 
rai { oO the hands of a carpenter a mudsill | cold, inanimate thing to remind us of yesterday. At the end of 
ls of a cabinet nraker for ornamental furniture. | a century the polish would have disappeared and the names be 
This tree i ‘ of utility. All tre Perhaps | dimmed by the disintegration of time. 
one of the me i tions that the imagination could | “If these trees grow like their parents in their native forests 
ray ou be a treeless world. From the beginning of time | whe century shall have passed away they will be comely 
the fore as be ! i—shade, shelter, and fuel. The] with the beauty and vigor of youth. When three or four cen- 
1 has contributed o his happin ind comfort. At} turies shall have passed they will not have reached their fail- 
times the rt tr of the forest have been selected as places | ing years. A thousand years may pass and, if true to their 
of worsl Men ] » rested in the tree’s friendly shade; with | native growth, these trees will still lift their green crowns 
its lumbe have l home, sweet home,’ and with its | higher than the Dome of our Capitol, and every day of those 10 
{ t! hay ! ed their food and protected th bodies | centuries their foliage will have been green—a living thing, a 
inst t chilling blasts reminder of the to-morrow, the promise to be kept, and the hope 
TI foliage of ( has received the poisoned winds | to be fulfilled. 
sent them « pure They invite the rain and turn its | Che secientis named these trees ‘semper virens,’ which, I 
ters into the earth as a storage reservoir to make the grass | understand, being liberally interpreted, means ‘ always living.’ 
w and rve the purposes of man and beast They are tenacious of life. They cling to it through the cen- 
“Permit me to « to say that while I speak in admiration | turies. They seem to love life. A fallen tree has been known 
of thes it trees, one ¢ rreeable thought can not be elimi- | to send out of its body a green shoot, still struggling for ex- 
ted fre y mind. . Those great typical trees seem to be ap- | istence, reluctant to give up life. Cut down a tree, and the roots 
proaching extinction. Everywhere encroaching upon those | will send up new trees that will encircle the old stump as 
| il fo th oodsman’s ax, the screech of the donkey | faithful children should surround their parents in the hour of 
engine, and 1 hum of the band saws are heard. adversity. Emblematic! So should the children of America 
‘A few hoi th the ax and saw and the great tree quivers | cling to her ideals. 
from root to pinnacle. It comes down with a mighty thud;| “No nation ever went to war fora cause more just. No nation 
ihere is a crashing roar, the broken limbs fly up, fall back, and | ever went to war freer from mercenary motives. No nation 
there is a vacancy among the solemn red columns of the forest. | ever went to war with a more earnest, unselfish desire to serve 
The majestic and reverence-inspiring giant has fallen. Ten |} mankind. America was noble in war; she can not afford to be 


centuries may not be able to replace it. 


“A commercial world has appraised the value of those trees 
in terms of the lumberman’s price list. It has not reckoned the 
took them to Those trees are nature’s children of 
the <¢ turik They are one of that few living, 
creatures of carth that have power to touch the hearts of men 
and send their thoughts upward in reverence to their Creator. 

‘Wherever civilization has gone, man has poured out 
trea » great sacrifices to secure and develop those 

ight his vision. It is for that he carefully de- 
: iis home, cultivates the rose, maintains his lawn, prefers 
to ride where the wild flowers bloom, and everywhere ornaments 
In all our land scarcely is there a home so 
humbie but that upon its walls hangs some picture portraying 
the beauty and majesty of nature. For this our people have 
patronized the sculptor and the artist of every land. Pictures 
of redwood trees have a into innumerab’'e homes. Thousands 
been paid for a single painting portraying these 
possible that we should appreciate the picture 


LTow. 


class 


sures and mac 


that de S 





his surroundings. 


me 

‘dollars have 
It 

more than the 


trees is not 


subject 


these great forests the ¢ 


silent | 


his | 


‘ve can behold not only pictures, | 


| obligations as American citizens. 


but a masterpiece of the Great Artist; not the product of an 
hour, but the finished work of centuries. If these noble trees are 
preserved, it must be by those who have the imagination and the 
appreciation. 

i‘ happy to say that at the present time a movement is on 
foot pparently well advanced toward the preservation of 
typical groves of these trees. Hon. William Kent and Stephen 
Math } people of Humboldt County, Calif., have already 
I ( stantiai sums their preservation. <A league 
called ive the Re ls League is entering enthusiastically 
upon un ul Mi we may well wish them the success 
ine I it of their} nose dese! es, 

The triumph of Germany would have meant a world tyranny. 
For us it would |] meant long years of the bitterness of hu- 
milia and defeat Hard terms would have been placed 
Ul us, and many years would have elapsed before the burden 
could have been taken from our children’s shoulders. If, in the 
world’s greatest war, we did nothing more than defeat Ger- 
many’s purpose a preserve the world that was, no patriotic 
Amet I say the victory was not worth all the treas- 
ure and pre s blood that it cost. tut it is the hope of 
America, it is e hone of civilization, that we have accom- 
plished more tl victors As tong as history tells the story 
inen have hop and eimed of a time when no people can 
profit by a war ssion, when disputes between nations 
shall be peaceably settled under principles of right instead of | 
upon the battle field e power of might. Out of the sacri- 
fices of this war the px e of America hope to gain something 


in peace. As emblematic of the ideals and purposes of 
Ameriea, these trees are dedicated—‘ always living.’ ”’ 


less 
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OF 


JAMES V. 


OF NEW YORK, 


HON. GANLY, 


In rHe Howse or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Monday, November 10, 1919, 


On the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That under the facts and circumstances of this case Victor 
L. Berger is not entitled to take the oath of office as a Representative 
in this House from the fifth congressional district of the State of Wis- 
consin or to hold a seat therein as such Representative.” 

Mr. GANLY. Mr. Speaker, Victor L. Berger, a duly elected 
Representative from Wisconsin, is charged with disloyalty and 
his right to a seat in this Congress is challenged. 

On the floor of this House this morning he has stated that 
he took back nothing from what he said in the speeches and 
urticles made by him while this country was at war and on 
which this charge of disloyalty is based. In particular he re- 
affirms the so-called St. Louis platform, which, among other sedi- 
tious statements, recommends “continuous active and public 
opposition to the war through demonstrations, mass petitions, 
and all other means”; “ unyielding opposition to all proposed 
legislation for military or industrial conscription.” 

He advised young men of military age to read and follow this 
platform and act accordingly, which in plain English advised 
them to either desert their country or become slackers. He com- 
pared the noble and patriotic women of this country who urged 
their sons to rally to the flag to women of the lowest moral type. 

For me, therefore, there is no doubt and no hesitation. Victor 
L. Berger should be excluded. To administer to him as a Mem- 
ber of this House the oath of office to support the Constitution 
and the laws of the land is almost sacrilege and is surely a 
shameful mockery. Victor L. Berger can not dodge the plain 
meaning of his own words by insinuating that he is being pun- 
ished for his socialistic beliefs. Socialists, among them Berger 
himself, have been elected to and have served in Congress with- 
out question. Socialists have been loyal and faithful to their 
terger has not. I do not 


care whether the man be Socialist, Democrat, or Republican. if 
he has been guilty of preaching the sentiments of Berger while 
| we were at war, I should vote with equal promptness to exclude 
him as unworthy to represent any community in America. 
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Loyal ir i uti to our Government, to our flag, 

and int the first test | qualification of a representative 

: of the peuple | must fi be a true citizen who would be a 
| true representati' And most especially at that time when 
America, ith whol yuled devotion and heedless of the risk 














and cost, fling her men and her treasure into the Great War 
to save civilization at | innity; when from countless homes 
1 this broad land dear ones marched away to fight under free- 
lom’s bann« 1 left behind hing. anxious hearts of parents 
ind wives ; é a and time, when the scars 
made by tl il ly healed, when the burden and 
he care of its enorme ( re still enly felt, demand the 
f devotion and patriotism. Our people are bearing a 
ay burden, but their faith and love of try are only 
stronger for the sacrifices tl have mad 
No group of non-Americans will be tolera country 
o destroy 1 Republic built by those s ifices of our people 
America can and will destroy the trai Within as completely as 
he ] t} f ibroad 
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of the laws and their administration. Our interests a identical wit 
the public interest It is likewise identical with that « well-operated 
raili I's interest in all matters of efficient service, peculiarly 1 
n tl live-stock business. On tl S ‘ of what tl shall 
i \ I sometimes differ, and when we di iY ssion is an 
rum tos f t so it is 1 rules and ices 
i tel ne nd ately operated r roads é ilt « con 
Our « itry has the railroads, rhe law of natural selection 
nd ¥ the test | developed the men who have success 
i peratea them, i y can not be pi ked up nd | n pla s to 
dire what is to I { 1 tl complexity of railroad ion. It 
s id talk about it. llowever ¢ it and good a mar there 
li tation to his ability to * of bra I n the 
ning into the best head, much whom 
will come in contact, ! spite « 
rt bill places in the hands of th rs Commerce Commission 
uty to take hold of the traff { every railre 1 where there is 
hot ro of cars, congestion of 1t or other emergency, and to co 
i er and direct the 1 of : ycomotiv cars, and facilities for 
oD yn, and appoit agent vho must be obeved promptly, “ Johnny 
the spot and they can di all manner of things that the Presi 
ent uld « under the Federal control act, in short, operate the 
( pells, a power which the commi n ought to use but 
being directed to use that power when there is an 
eme ha shor ( equipment or congestion ” o 
emerge! it t be | l to cor t o1 t 
I ‘ who are ! h the live | ss to 
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O138 \PPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
the comm on pared to carry it out? If it is prepared f returning the bodias of their dead to the United States, approximately 
ol and undertakes I n as it never did before, and Goycrn- o8 per cent indicated a desire th ] odies be retul 1; approximately 
ent f } wil ré d 23 per cent indicated a desire t t the bodis | not returned: and 
i an | to ] yu ssociates to not bring on this calamity, | approximately 19 per cent of the next of kin were unheard from It 
i therefore u i to strike from the bill paragraphs (15) and (16) | is therefore evident that a large number of relati desire that the 
< section 402, } 4s, 40 nd 50, of the bill lies be returned. 
if the 1 roat » operate their properties, let them do it under It is the policy of the War Depart turn to the United States 
ymmon-carrie: abi the bodies of American soldiers buried l ill cases where such 
S. H. Cowan, return has been requested by the next With reference to those 
{ yr t ican National Live Stock Association bodie \ »se return is not desired or een requ ed by the next 
and stituen yrganizations, the Na nal Live Stecl of kin, the War Department inks it 1 t they be interred in per- 
Shi League. and the live-stock shipping interests manent cemeteri¢s abroad and such cemet s to be maintained and 
ct , d in the li cared for as e the national cemeteries in this ; 
, u bly > awa the bodies b uiried v 
ED I I rne¢ d States due to restri n 
imposed | » Government prohibiting id 
| the transportation in France of military dead. & 
os however, has requested the State Department t t of 





} 
French Government to a waiver or modifi 
the end that the American dead may be ret 





tions, to 

















With refi to the American dead buried in « r countries of 
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hereinabove-mentioned vis ion, and urged the Congress to | views will |} nvorable to tl bill poi t to th 
take prompt and favorable ene regard to the leg Slution tion features of this leg ma ynethin fensive and det 
Che people of New Mexico, h their legislature, during its | mental to it, in 1 op absurd. Tl 0 O 
session in the winter of 1919, with prophetic vision as they saw it | virtues 
that time, enacted legislation tending toward cooperation be- i kix-Go Will S| . | ( ) 
tween the State and the United States in the settlement of I am 1 trons ; roe ‘ 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the late war upon State and | 1 want to say at the r 1} 
: other lan Is acquired or held by the State or Feder Govern- | 5, Bia countr 1 the ; 
menl It indi es that the } ple of New Mexico are intensely | ey ry locality « I Ini S t 
! interested in this legislation, and they are willing to lend their | benefited by tl 
os te aoe a. , —— | or tl lands t t \ i { I 
ud by giving up part of the lands that were ceded to that State | giat, nd a as 
by the Federal Government, and also by using the funds derived | dreds of ji u is tl I y 
by the sal nd rentals of other lands ceded by the Federal | but which to-day are not in 1 at all. ‘1 
Government t state by tl enabling act of 1910. Chey in the N sain a cut - nbe I ‘hee 
believe that tl provisions of the soldier settle bill are bill could be applied [here are mat is of 
beneficent. workable, and feasible in every way. es mm the Sout > \ 
‘ ; ‘ . a9 . > ct ad be matel hited t ol of thi 
Some of the op nts of this legislation f { ! ) . .s ; 
i’t ‘ ‘ > ful ‘ . : S< i 
nD ce aso t rid lands, { I \ l 
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rf ready expressed their desire to ul re ; 
ee : : : ; i 
OL this measure » that it will be worth while to undertake it j | 
Practi like Dr. Elwood Mead, who is an authority o1 e 
he subj that it absolutely feasible; that it has been 
ried in othe sections of the country under private initiative; Sp i 
at it is not an Utopia. The provisions of the | are ver 
1 . ve we § y\ wid } } 
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} and be it 


Wher lice al listed men entering the Army from civil life | 
dur re ir bore the same risks, the tame responsibilities, 
the sat burde inder the same conditions as like officers and en 
listed n f 11 Regular Army; and 

Where N nal G ad. National Army, and Reserve Corps officers are | 
beit {i real ¢ abilities ranging from 10 per cent to total, | 
Which eans tha hey reeeive after discharge only from $3 to $50 
per mil h i Regular Army officer, if he is unfit for active 
du ! 1 hree-fourths of his pay with additional commuta- 
tion of heat , and quarters; and 

Whe the pi laws and regulations constitute an unjust dis 

Li on tain class of officers—-the Regular Army— 
in princ’y ng un-American and unwortby the practice of a | 
>s t ‘ t 
Lest ed } . te convention of the {merican Legion of New 

Yerico, Ti gv lav nd regulations do unjustly and unwisely 

discriminat j of p ns whose interest was no greater and 

whose ervir ) ter benefit to the Nation, and that such 
discriminati . tt ney to pla the veral branches of our 
inilitar ‘ lif nt tutus, thercby causing friction and 

injustice l 
th } ‘ tition ] Congress of the United States to 

amend t lay nal egulation s to place all disabled 

afl i « tl ame basis as to retirement for their 
tlis; th hap} i to rve in the Regular Army. the 

Nat ( Nati \ yw, « the Reserve Corps; and be it 

i 

) I resolu be fory ‘ to scnators 

I Rep . i . Mexico in } Congr I United 
( i i l Df mptet i with eLel i 1 ALtenSs 
intern Z d that if they wert trimental to the safety 
ot ur G 1 yf 1 tin when loyalty i nost needed, 

t} t ihe | ehts ot p nd thet i! ! 

just! { t | be deported without delay 

sh pursu i 
’ mit ountry at large: and i 

Wherea t? f New Mexico would resolve that we di or me and j 
abat 1 ee t Japanes immigration ] ! itio 1 our 
si rt } 
Resolved lt ielegat th imerican Les : ynventic at | 

i/buquerqu ti f assembled, That Japanesc picture brides al 

riving here fro: Tapan denied entrance into the United States: and 
it furtl 
Resol 3 leases of land to rpol s yntrolled by Jap- | 
anese, or to the American-born children of Japanese, be canceled: and | 


} } . 
be it furthe: 





















| enemies of the United States. 


Resolved. YT) opy of these resolutions be forwarded to the Sena 
fors nd Repre tatives of New Mexico to the Congress of the United 
Stat sking t) ) their infh toward the adoption of legis- 
lati I } ! radication of tl Japan menac men- 
iioned 
Wi ] 1 ol hi military servi and to provide useful 

employment ; rural homes for our soldiers, sailors, marines, 

nd others who have served with the armed forces of the United 
t 1 tI World War, the State of New Mexico, through its legis- 

] ire, $ ted a soldier settlement board: and 

\\ s I s pending in the Congress of the United States a biil 
ving in view 1 same objects and purposes, which bill has been 

rabiy 1 ried out of the Public Lands Committee: and 
W he iS there s is to exist some doubt as to the New Mexico Soldier 
S lem Board ing able to exercise the functions conferred upon 
vt ct of the State legislature, through lack of funds provided 

r th purpose ; an 
W he is there s to be ecessary delays in the consideration and 
pi ig tl bill pendi in Congress, not warranted by the de- 
f ditions which confront us: Therefore be it 

Reso ad. T! © ¢ end the action of the people of New Mexico, 
through t ir repre ntatives in the legislature, for their efforts as eyl- 

need by the « and purposes of the law creating the soldier set- 
tlement | rd: " ippeal to the executive and legislative branches 
f the St ment to make certain at the earliest possible day the 
prop I fulfilln t of the obj and purposes of the said 
law and 

ie copy of these resolutions be forwarded to 

i Ir. ¢ ! \iember ef Congress from New Mexico, and 
Al Bb. Far ii to Hon. A. A. JONES, United States Sena- 

{ \ M the request that they do all within their | 
} » ! ’ of d congressional bill so that New 
ATi \ le to carry out the wishes of the people 
‘ nts of our returned soldiers, 
tt “ 1 particula the 
: retar l the retention by the 
‘ ( \ t ar s ol | which n not be settled 
r g lav h x nontaxable, 
Wher { ) the es, At a confs held 
S I ( | ucu : ied in a memorial to the 

‘ e that the public land ceded and set aside to the 

thout any mineral or other reseryati Tl 

} Yew ) legat to e New Mexico ( 
me in convention assembled at Albuquerque, 
NM ) commend the action of the governors 
of norializing the Congress to cede the 
i \ express our unqualified indorse- 
m 1 t 1idy to assist in whatever way our 

Phat py of this resolution be forwarded to the 
Ti B.C. Fis Me er of Congress from New Mexico, and to 
Jion, ALBERT I ul to Hon. A. A. JoNES, United States Senators 
from New M 1 the request that they do all within their power 
to } ten the pas the bill now before Congr asking that the 
7) i » the pu land States iny mineral or 
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Whereas many hundreds of men from New Mexico entered the service 
during the recent war, and of these a uumbecr have already answered 
the last roll call and are being brought home to be laid in their final 
resting place; and 

Whereas the veterans of this war, as are 
titled to be buried in a national cemetery : 

Whereas the National Cemetery at Santa Fe contains spaces for but 
cight more graves in its present improved portion, but there remains 
a portion of said cemetery still unimproved, and funds for the improve- 
ment of said portion are available: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved by this convention here assembled, That it is the sense of the 

American Legion of the State ef New Mexico that a suitable space for 

the final resting place of all the veterans of this war from the State 

£ New Mexico should be provided in this State, where as in war they 
stood so in death they may lie, by side, and that the National 

Cemetery at Santa Fe, N. Mex., is the fitting and proper place therefor 

further 


those of other are en- 


and 


wars, 


side 


Resolved, That the cretary of this legion inform our Senators and 
Representatives in Congress that such is the sense of this legion and 
urge upon them to take the necessary steps to have the unimproved 
portion of said cemetery set aside and i ecdiately improved as 


riul place for veterans of this war 


Whereas under the existing construction of the insurance act, ex-service 
men and sceldiers now in the servi totally disabled by tuberculosis 
are not deriving benefits from war-risk insurence they hold; and 


Whereas the War Risk Insurance Burenn doe not recognize as tol: 
disability patient who in the ad me tages of tuberculos 
and 

Whereas it is believed that this interpretation the war-risk insurat 
act does not give the true intention of Coneress who reframed th 
law: Therefore be it 
Resolved by the Stale convention of t ican Legion in « 





; Insurance Bu 
as to allow pa 


stages of tut 


iy 
That it recommend to the Wat 
a broader interpretation of the insurance act so 
ments insurance policyholders in the advanced 
culosis; be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of 
surance Bureau and to the 
and be it further 
Re solved, That a py of thi l 
convention "4 


ention a 
reau 


ot io 


this resolution be sent to the War Risk In- 
representatives in Congress from this State 3 
the nati 


ose 


] ] 
does 


Whereas the present compensation act passed by Congr 
_cover adequately the -lisability of tuberculosis ; and 
Whereas in any case of tuberculosis there is a certain ount ot 


manent disability : Therefore be it 


Resolved by the State convention of the American Legion assembled 
That it recommends that in awarding compensation to the disable: 
tubercular ex-soldier, sailor, or marine, a fixed permanent disability b« 
established ; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be sent to the War Risk 
suracce Bureau; also to the national convention at Minneapolis 


Contested-Eleetion Case of Carney ys. Berger. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FLORIAN LAMPE! 


OF WISCONSIN, 


> TH 
me. -s 


HON. 


rme Hovsrt or RepresENTATIVES. 


Vor ( mehe / 1919, 


BS 


Vordau, 70, 


ihe following resolution: 
“Resolved, That under the facts and circumstances of this case Vi 
] serger is not cntitled to take the oath of office as a Representatiy 
in this House from the fifth congressional district of the State of Wis 
consin or to hold a seat therein as such Representative. 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Speaker, I hope that this 
will be passed by the House without a dissenting vote. We have 
been elected as Representatives of the American people. W: 
took the oath to support the Constitution of the United States; 
that Constitution provides that no man can be a Member of thi 
House of Representatives who, having previously taken an oat! 
to support the Constitution of the United States, has given ii 
and comfort to the enemies thereof. 

The evidence produced before the Elections Committee whi 
investigated the case of Mr. Berger proved beyond the pos 
sibility of any doubt that he had given aid and comfort to the 
By every means and method at 
his command, by spoken and printed words, he had aided th 
enemies of the United States. During the trying period of th 
war his heart was never with America. He himself admits 
that he was opposed to the war. He was one of the men who 
were instrumental in drafting the treasonable St. Louis declara 
tion of the Socialist Party, which “ branded the declaration ot 
war by our Government as a crime against the people of th 
United States and against the nations of the world.” He ad- 
mits that he believed in that declaration; that he subscribed to 
it: and that he still believes in it. What joy and comfort did 
this declaration give to the Kaiser when he heard of it? How 
much comfort it gave to him and to his military machine when 
they were assured by this declaration that a portion of the 


American population not only did not approve of éhe war bui 
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] rl bese t Mi Berger and all his followers 
condemna of his lying and treasonable decla 
lor all the damage that Mr. Berger has done « 


wiht this House to 
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ould be don The testimony presented befo 
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Exelusion of Vietor L. Berger. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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ed, That under the fas and circumstan f i 

i 31 entitled to take the oath of office as a Req 
s House from the fifth congressional district of thé 

\ nsin or to hold ;: at therein such Repr« 

Mr. VAILE. Mr. Speaker, I hope and believe th: 
has been correctly decided as between the United 
merica and Victor L. Berger. It is a question th: 
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iw « th i { In hich J was at that ve moment 
seeking the right to mak 

This case does, indeed, involve the right of free speech—of 
sp hic! ll be free to destroy the Nation which our | 
fathers fous to te and which our brothers and sons fought 
to SA\ I indeed, involve the survival of representative 
sovernmen [t involves the right of representative government 
to itself pre its very essence of life. 

Victor L. B er j brave mab, and no doubt an honest man. 
So, it might b aid, was Csolgosez, the assassin of President 
MeKinley But Mr, Berger does not himself appear with the 
pistol or the bor ife comes around instead with an election 
eertifients nv s the polished, educat editorial and 
forensi lier of the lay 

It \ } ples f ob nv { ! wid 
1 ‘ ln lected It wa ole an awe 

yy] ' Bin had to do 

ENTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD F. MehkINIRY, 
OF NEW YORK 
IN rin Houser or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Vondan. No } PO, TOF 
m th \ : ution: 
Kesolved, Vhat under the facts and circumstan of this case Victor 
L.. Berger is not entitled to take the oath of office as Representative in 
this House from the fifth congressional district of the Stat« Wisconsin 
or to hold ¢ it therein as such Representatives.” 

Mr. McKINIRY Mr. Speaker, I shall voie to exclude Victor 

l.. Berger Member of this Sixty-sixth Congress, not for 
belief or ; of his prior to the declaration of war, noi 
ecause Of any political principle he has espoused cither now 
or in the past, and not even necessarily because he was con- 
victed of sedition hy jury. But beeause on the floor of thi 
llouse, in speaking in his own defense, he has convicted hinself, 
out of his o uth, of disl#yalty to this country in the heur 
of its ¢ est d and danger. We have the power and wi 
have the right to exclude him. ‘The Constitution and the precc- 
‘ s uphold uthority und action. The committee which 
heard his cas ‘him a fair and impartial hearing, with every 
rtuni » defend and clear himself of this serious ac Usa- 
But when all said and done it needed no report of any 
pimittee, nor any verdict of any jury, nor any prior utter- 
nees of Vi L.. Berger to sustain his present expulsion. His 
wn words i i attempt at defense emphasized his disloyalty 
» his « efi e of the law, and bis failure to observe 
h office he took as a Representative of the 
yop Constitution and the laws of the land. We, 
the it of the p ople, would fail, indeed, in our 
nost ? f we accepted as a Representative of the 
ple « ump followed, and whose advice, if } 
i e led to the destruction of this Nation. 

On ed States of America declared war, the plain, 

nn ‘ ry true citizen was to rally io his | 

count I ivt and hand. This is true not only of 

every ‘ sincerely believed in every step taken by 

the Government « is country prior to the declaration of war, 
is ‘ ‘itize without exception, whether or not 
uppr ad the « duct of affairs prior to that time. 

When At ieca’s youth ith gallant devotion were fighting 

bat ‘ reedo iv from home and family, he is only a 

iitor who behind their backs sought to weaken and dishearten | 
he 1 onal s vy denouncing the war and the Government, 
by sneeri: high ideals for which they fought,. by 

‘ S disobedience of the law, by preaching openly the 
w of the instituti of « Government. Now that 

iS has ne} ad \ h glo from the ZoOnV oO hat 
fli we f irselves ee to tac with problems and 

‘ ers tl equire the highest type of patriotism and devo- 
mm to « d belief the fundamental principles of our 
rover part of every man who is ealled to oflice 

‘ tive of the people. At this day and time there 

n uncil halls of this Nation for any man 
ho is ‘ thore | American and who dees not’ believe 
nthusiasiic voit ch destiny and aspirations of the Amer- 

nh Repul Wi © paying the price fer the service we 
endered to | q There are elements in our popula- 

! ho { } because 


people of the United States, 


! the per 


ice, the and” the 


prosperity, 
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existence of this country; who would destroy the Government 
of this country by uprooting the principles ywpon which it is 
founded. The time has come when every true American vreeog- 
nizes that there is no place in this country for any man who 


is not American. first, last, and all the time. And, therefore, 

it is high time for us, the Representatives of the people, to speak : 
in clear trumpet tones the message to Victor L. Berger and * 
hose who would copy -his example that he and his kind need ‘ 
expect no weakness nor hesitation on the part of the autho ; 
ties of this country, that law and order will prevail, and that i 
this country of ours is no asylum for the enemies of j i 


institutions, 


Neither I nor, I believe, any Member of the House is in 
fluenced in the slightest degree in the action we are takin 
bv the faet that Victor L. Berger is a socialist, because we 
know that there have been many -secialists—principally that 
element of the socialists headed by John Spargo—who wer 
loyal and true to this country throughout the entire war. Ws 


would be false to every true citizen of this country if we failed 
to stamp the conduct of Victor-L. Berger with our disapproval. 
But above all things we weuld be false, indeed, to those who 
lie in Flanders fields if we failed in this high and saered duty 
at this time. If we did, it would seem that we had forgotte) 
that messege so beautifully. expressed by the poet: 

To you from falling hands we throw 

The torch; be yours to hold it high: 

Tf ye break faith with us who die, 

We shali not sleep, though poppies 

In Flanders fields. 


Vieter L. Berger. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


CARL HAYDEN, 


ARIZON.: 


HON. 


OF 


I~ ror Hovuskt or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Vorndau, Norembecr 70, 1979, 


On the iellowing resolution: 
‘Resolved, That under the facts and circumstances of this cas 
Vietor L. Berger is not entitled to take the oath of odice as a Repr 
in ihis House from the fifth congressional district of 


entative 


St Wisconsin or to hold a seat therein as such Representatiy 
Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. Speaker, I would not deem it necessai: 
io say, :uaything at this time but for the fact that the attorm 


for Myr. Berger took it upon himself to quote from my remarks 
the selective-draft act in the course of his argument before 
special committee appointed to consider this case. From th 
voluminous extracts from speeches made by Senators and Re 
resentatiives it is evident that Mr, Cochems went through th 
CONGRESSIONAL Record with a fine-teoth comb to find expre 
sions which could be construed to show that there were those i 
Congress who entertained the same iiii-Ameriean ideas as M 
Berger with respect to the late war. All that this able lawy: 
could find which met with his approval in anything that I sai: 
are two brief extracts, which appear on page 480 of the hearings: 
Mir. COCHEMS. Congressman HAYDEN, on April 25, 1917, 
page 1105 of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD, said: 7 
‘Compulsory military service is not founded on confidence, but 
timidity; it is net founded on freedom, but upen the denial of libert) 
and ityshould always be ayoided except when there is no other wa) 


os apne 
as api 


on 


find soldiers.”’ 

Then on page 1107, the same day, Mr. HAYDEN said: : 

‘* Let us not pay Prussian militarism, which we are seeking to dest 
the compliment of adopting the most hateful and most baneful 


institutions.” 

Mr. Cochems seeks to use parts of a speech which I deliveres 
prior to the passage of the draft law im justification of Mr 
Berger’s unpatriotic acts after that law. went into effect. EH 
was not fair enough to state that I voted fer the passage of the 
draft act on April 28, 1917—ConerEesstonan Record, page 1557 
neither was he candid enough -to state that nowhere in 1! 
speech from which he quoted these meager. extracts did I dis- 
pute the right of Congress to raise armies by conscription. Let 
me read some of the words which Mr. Cochems did not quot 
from my remarks delivered in the House on April 25, 1917 : 


} 


Mr. Haypex. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the ,Hense, this is the 
best. piece’ of military. legislation that has ever. been offered at th: 
beeinning-of any war in which this country has been engaged. A 


study of its’terms will demonstrate that the authors of this legislation 
have familiarized themselves with the lessons taught by American his 
tory, and that, they have carefully ayoided the disastrous mistakes so 
common in other wars 


. + + 7 - * s 











In this war we are starting out with the theory that the 
has a right to demand of each citizen that he serve his country w 
being paid a premium to do Therefore there is no mentic 
bounties in this bill, For the same reason permission is not ¢ 
for drafted men to furnish substitutes. 


so. 


h ¢ 


inte 
Personally I would prefer that 


Government 


thout 


rf 
a 


both of these evil practices be specifically prohibited, and I shall offer 


un amendment to that effect when the proper time comes 


Let me add right here that my amendment, which wis a di 


ECU 


tf 


and positive prohibition against the payment of bounties to se- 
cure enlistments, the procurement of substitutes by men drafted, 
and the payment of money to escape personal military service, 


was adonted by the House on April 28, 1917. At that time I 
said: 

There should neither bounty jumpers no ibstitutes, noi l 
the rich be able to avoid the risk of battle by the payment of mone 

But I read a litthe more from my speech of April 25, 1917, 
which evidently did not suit Mr. Cochems, since he did not see fit 
to quote these passuges: 

COMPULSION WHEN NECESSARY. 
IT am no fanatical supporter of the volunteer system W hens ect 


sity demands it, conscription is justified I have but 
what is called the political principle that 
compelled either 10 defend his country or to fight 
principles upon which this Government was founded. 
question in Arizona during the last political campaign I was par 
to state on all that in time 
teers can not obtained, conseription is not only a 
stitution but justified by necessity. 
When this country goes to war it 
everybody's war; and Ame 
the brunt and the burden and the agony 
of her sons When that time comes 
and choose whether or not he will serve in his country’s cause. 
in 2 great war at this very moment, a war that we must win, for 
Imperial German Government be victo 


for the demo 


occasions 





not your war hor 





my war 
rica has the right to say that liability to bear 
of the struggle shall rest on all 
no man should be permitted to pick 
We are 
f the 


ous and thereby obtain dominion 


little. patience with 
in American citizen can not be 


ratic 


cu 


: 


i 





In discussing this 


ir 


of war, if for any reason volun 
itherized by the Con 


but 


over the world it will be but the beginning of other wars, because hu- 
manity could not long endure the yoke. 

I am not here to say that the blow that we are preparing to strike 
against Germany should in any wise be weakened by the failure to get 
recruits into our Army There should be behind that blow every ounce 
of the strength of this great Nation, because the sooner the victory is 
womthe sooncr can ¢ soldiers return to their homes and to the pur- 


suits of peace. It is by reason of my colviction that 
who train ald fight of their own free will can hit a prompter 
blow than conscripts that I am pleading that the voluntary 
he given a fair trial condemned. 


simcere 


belore it is 


volunteers 
and barder 
system 


An Army composed of men 


who are the masters of their own souls, men who know what they are 
fighting for and why, is the most effective force that w an emp! 0 
ring this war to an early and successful terminatio! 
* ~ 
I desire to state, conclusion, that the questic fore this House 
day is, Has such compelling military necessity been proven that we 
should abandon the traditional plan of raising armies by voluntary 


enlistments and secure our conscription 7 

anxious than I to see all those who fight for democracy 
from this war, and if I believed that nothing but an Army com 
of millions of Ameri ould bring about the destruction of Pr 


soldiers hy 


ous 





emerge vict 


No one is more 
ri- 


< 


1 


Isslan 


not hesitate 
the work so 


learn 


CRI 





would 


militarism, which threatens to invelve the world, I would 
to vote to draft all the men that are needed to complete 
bly begun by our fellow democrats who are fighting in Frances 
* * * : 

The Americay volunteer, under trained officers, can more quickly 
he art of war than any other man on earth. Why waste time teaching 
inwilling conscripts when better material can be had for the aski 
Who knows how many Americans will volunteer? Nobody. Th 

1y to find out is to try; and I want to see every prond-spirited 

ven a chan o yolunteer before any man is drafted 

Mr. Cochems evidently turned every page of the Con 

ONAL Recorp in his effort to find something which 

ister up the case of his client. When he came 


hich I delivered on August 7, 1917, 

















military rvice, I dare say he did not long consider 
isability of quoting the following: 
There is lovi in the objection of the anarchist i Will not | 
mmand of the State for the sole reason that it is a comman 
lesires a life fi from all external control, because he betlier 
each individual should he free to determine wh cours 
ion The anarchist resist the heavy hand of Sta n 
sions, and is therefore acting normally when i efu 
fted 
"} h the Industrial Work: Wor 
le also have some measure of logic in th 
ositi Thy should a man who denies that 
rm can he accomplished by the will of the major re 
igh ti ballot, who seeks to turn over all of the to t 
rs by “ direct ction,’ who discourses on the i 
darity of labor" and proclaims himself a “citizen of the ke 
pected to view with favor a plan which forces him t ban t 
ig union” and go forth to fight r th nt tl } 
denouncing ? 
IALIST OBJECTORS 
socialist, upon the contrary, bas no such philosophy fui | 
ne who believes in the collective ownership and managemé 
sh the State, of all the means of production and di 
¥s that the lawful commands of those who manage the affai 
Government must be obeyed, for otherwise such a scheme of ft! 
uld not long enduré Obedience to the authority of the State n 
refore, be a socialistic virtue, and the individual socialist who n« 


judgment against the will of 
one of the reasons for his 


the majorit 


resistance 


ts up his personal 
m consisten: 





LVIll 


to a speech 
on conscientious objectors 


the 
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The socialists of the 


question of appi 


United States have 
oving or disapproving t 
clared the existence of a state of war wit 
al ible to see that when militarism makes 
the immediate duty of men of every shade of 
to the cause of liberty and freedom. Jauré 

last act of a life devoted to agitation, if 
Government, and the leading men of every 
funeral sion behind the blood-red 

tribute an honest man who cle« 


LIS proce 





ism as a 






to W luty 
not let his past prevent him from performing it Applause. | 
French socialists, as a unit, followed the ey le f Jau and J 
only wish that J could speak as well of the ricar mrad I 
fortunately, nof a few of r socialists still to tract 
to their prewar theories time when the fate of democracy depend 
upon utter unity. 
rhe division among the Socialists of the United State 
major { 


which I referred, is well illustrated by comparing the 


and minority reports presented to the emergency national con 
vention of the Socialist Party held in St. Louis on April 7 
1917—the day after the declaration of war. John Spargo, ft 


the minority, offered a resolution, which was defeated, that, i: 


part, reads as follows: 


I! that I relation to the 


Our guidi: I 
internationali 


of other lands is 
militarists 


principle in 


internationalisr WV r 





But internationalism does not mean ior antinationalisn =~" ® 
We repudiate the claim made by some that loyalty to this Na 
consistent with true internationalism Those who say that so | 
nvoelves the view that the working cl ; has nat ul 


there is nothing to chouse between 
republic, do not preach s 


that 
democratic 


that all nations are 
militarist autocracy 


alike ; 
and a 





internationalism, but pernicious reactionary nonsenss eS lel, 

Internationalism presupposes nationalism It is tl nterre 
nations. The maintenance of national integrity and independen 
essential condition of internationalism. * * * A nternatio! 
we unequivocally assert the right of nations to defend themselve 
institutions and rights. 

As ® corollary to that siatement we assert the right of & 
participate in such defense. Marx, Engle, Bebel, bt. and 
ticularly all the great founders and achers of our mx ment } 
taught this - ws 

Throughout the Germanhy has acted with brutal lawlessne 
inhumanity, not only against her enemies but also against peaceful ar 
law-abiding neutral nations, including our ow! + * * The prov 
tion to war, which this Nation has borne with a patier ur 
bearance which will glow brightly in our history, has be g t 
No nation with power to defend itself has, in modern times, endures 
much. * * ® 

To profess indifference to the result of the war now being vw 


desire either that the war end in a draw or in the defeat of the Entent: 
+ +} ' 





Powers, with which this Nation is allied, i reachery to the princi 
of international socialis 
Furthermore, it is treachery to the den rati irincipl and inst 


I 
with thi 


destroy 


tutions of America The identifi 
loyalty to the essential principles of 


ition of social 
Americanism wo 





uld 








hope of ever winning the great masses of the Amert 1 people t 
cause We assert that socialism is not disloyal to the interest t 
Nation 

Now that the war is an accomplished fact, for th easons st \ 
hold that it is our socialist duty to make sacrifices u e! 
essary to enable our Nation and its allies to win the war speedi 

nossible, 

The majority of the St. Louis Socialist convention, led 


Victor L. Berger, adopted such declarations as the following 
nd to which he has to-day declared that he still adheres: 


We d the declaration of war by our Government as a ! 
against people of the United States and against the natior t 





world. 
In all modern history there has been no war more unjustiftab 
the war in which we are about to eng 
No greater dishonor has ever been 
which the capitalist class is forcing upon 





reed upon a people tha 
this Nation against it 





: * e 
We recommend to the workers and pledge rsel to t 
course Of action: 
Continuous, active, and publie opposition to tl t} gl 
etrations, mass petiti ind all other means withir ver 





Unyielding opposition to all proposed legislation for military 





lustrial conscription. Should such conscription » fores 
people, we pledge ourselves to continuous efforts for the repeal 
laws 1 to the support of all mass mo nts in opposition 

}. We pledge ourselves to oppost th r st ngth 

to raise money for payment of war exp ixing tt 

f life or issuing bonds which will 





Mr. Speaker, I shall vote for this resolutiol I am ce 
to bea l 








that Victor L. Berger is ineligible Member t H 
of Representatives because of the third section of th 
ainendment to the Constitution, which provide 

No person shall be a Senator or Represetr ( 
having previously taken an oath 3s a member ce 
officer of the United States, or as a mem 
or 28 an executive or judicial offi of 
Constitution of the United States, shall ! 1 

rebellion ugains sa rg i ald « t y r 
thereof. But Cong! J y a f h 
emove ich dis 

The evidence in his ease conclusive prove } 
seditious utterances and acts subsequent to the declaration « 
war on April 6, 1917, Victor I Berger did give id and « 
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fort to Germany and Austria, enemies of the United States, not- 
withstanding the fact that as a former Member of Congress he 
had taken an oath to support and defend the Constitution. I 
have taken the oath of loyalty to our Government, and 
under my oath I can do nothing else than vote to prevent this 
from holding a in the House of Repre- 


same 


disloyal man seat 


arrives, 


Contested-Election Case of Carney against Berger. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OI 


HON. CLAY STONE BRIGGS, 


OF TEXAS, 
| . ‘ iJ . . » R ~ ee mo 
N THE IFiLouseE OI! LEPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, Vi ( mde; lv, 1919, 
{ the f wing resolution: 
lred, That under the facts and circumstances of this case Victor 
T ger is t entitled to take the oath of office as a Representative 
in House from the fifth congressional district of the State of Wis- 
or to hold a seat therein as such Representative.” 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, in discharging my constitutional 
duty of voting to deny Victor L. Berger, of Wisconsin, a seat in 
the Hous f Representatives of the United States, I take this 
opportunity to say that my action is not prompted by any dispo- 

tion to deny the fifth district of Wisconsin its undoubted right 
to be represented in Congress by a representative of its own 


choice, nor because Victor L. Berger is a member of the Social- 
ist Party, but because from the evidence in this case before the 
Committee on Elections No. 1 of the House of Representatives, 
including the testimony of the said Victor L. Berger and his own 
admissions in the House of Representatives, the applicant has 
been conclusively shown to have been disloyal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States, and to have given aid and comfort to 


its enemies during the period when this country was at war with 
Germany and Austria-Hungary and the very life, liberty, and 


happiness of the American people were at stake. 

Although Victor L. Berger has been convicted in a trial court 
of the United States of violating the espionage law, yet in view 
of his appeal from the judgment of conviction which has not yet 
become final I have not accepted such judgment of the trial court 

basis for my own conclusion, but have examined the record 


of the evidence taken by the election committee and have list- 
ened to the argument of the said Berger delivered in the House 
of Representatives in his own defense and have become abso- 
lutely convinced of his guilt of disloyalty and treachery, when 
h ould | e been supporting and sustaining the United States 
v vel yurce and power at his command. 


ave 
age 


\ native of Austria, he came to this country at an early 
a citizen of the United States. In 1910 he 
Socialist to the Sixty-second Congress from the 


was 





| tives 
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amendment to the Constitution, and all that can be done by Con- 
gress is to deal with cases of disqualification as they arise and 
determine whether they shall be removed or allowed to remain, 
Any disqualification, therefore, of the said Victor L. Berger stijl 
exists, as there has not been any action by Congress removing 
the same. 

No sooner had war been declared than Victor L. Berger 
started to do everything in his power to destroy the patriotism 
of the people of the United States and cause them to repudiate 
their Government in the struggle with Germany, 

As a delegate to the national Socialist convention, held at St. 
Louis April 7, 1917, the next day after the United States had 
declared war against Germany, the said Victor L. Berger took a 
most active part in framing and adopting, as well as signing, 
the so-called war program adopted by that convention. 

The very first paragraph of that war program reads as fo] 
lows: 

The Socialist Party of the United States in the present grave crisis 
solemnly reaffirms its allegiance to the principle of internationalism 
and working-class solidarity the world over, and proclaims its un 
terable opposition to the war just declared by the Government of 1 
United States, 

This program further contains the following expression: 

We therefore call upon the workers of all countries to refuse 
to Governments in their capitalistic wars. 

In support of capitalism we will not give a single life or a sing 
dollar; in support of the struggle of the workers for freedom we 
pledge our all, 

The forces of capitalism which have led to the war in Europ 
even more hideously transparent in the war recently provoked by t! 
ruling class of this country. 


supp 


It is not a war against the militarist régime of the Central Pow 
The working class of the United States has no quarrel with 


working class of Germany or of any other country. The people of 
the United States have no quarrel with the people of Germany or 
any other country. The American people did not want and do not 
want this war. They have not been consulted about the war and 
have had no part in declaring the war. They bave been plunged int 
this war by the trickery and treachery of the ruling class of the coun- 
try through its representatives in the National Congress, in demagog 
agitators, its subsidized press, and other servile instruments of publi 
expression. 

We brand the declaration of war by our Government as a crime 
our capitalist class against the people of the United States and agair 
the nations of the world. 

No greater dishonor has ever been forced upon a people than ft! 
which the capitalist class is forcing upon this Nation against its 


The so-called war program concludes as follows: 


We recommend to the workers and pledge ourselves to the foll 
course of action: 

1. Continuous active and public opposition to all capitalistic w: 
through demonstrations, mass petitions, and all other honorable 


effective means within our power. 


In publishing the national Socialist platform in his 
paper, the Milwaukee Leader, Berger quoted the same, in pai 
as follows: 


Unyielding opposition to all proposed legislation for military « 
dustrial conscription. Should such conscription be forced upon 
people, we pledge ourselves to continuous efforts for the repea! 
such laws and to the support of all mass movements in oppositi 


conscription. We pledge ourselves to fight with all our strergt 
against any attempt to raise money for the payment of our war 


penses by taxing the necessaries of life or issuing bonds. 
We recommend that the convention instruct our elective repres 
and in 


in Congress and in the State legislatures local bor 
to vote against all proposed appropriations or loans for milit 
|} naval, and other war purposes. 
Berger testified that the said national Socialist conve 


é ad } 
fifth dist t of Wisconsin and took the oath of office to support 
the Cons ution of the United States. serving as such Me mber of 
Congress from March 4, 1911, to March 4, 1913. At the election 
n November, 1918. he was elected from the same district as a 
; s the Sixty-sixth Congress, and it is by virtue of such | 
electial it he claims the right to a seat in the present House 
S m 5, Article I, of the Constitution of the United States | 
provides, “Each House shall be the judge of the elections, 
I qualifications of its own Members.” 
the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution 
‘ Ur States provides, “* No person shall be a Senator or 
Representative in Congress who, having previously taken an 
O! I ber of Congress or as an officer of the United 
States I er of any State legislature or as an executive 
judicial officer of any State to support the Constitution of 
the United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or rebel- | 
liow i the same or given d or comfort to the enemies 
t] But Congress may. by vote of two-thirds of each 
i] 3 rel ve such disability.” 
898 Congress passed an act providing “ That the disability 
sed by section 8 of the fourteenth amendment to the Con- 
ion to the United States heretofore incurred is hereby re- 
’ (U. S. Stats. L., vol. 30, ch. 889, p. 482). 
refore be no doubt that if Victor L. Berger did 
Y fo to | enemies of the United States, 
! Ss s i Member of Congress and not entitled to a 
Se } Ly I of 1898 does not attempt to deal with 
\ s TT t xcept those arising prior to the 
t did not and could not repeal the 


adopted both a war program and a platform. 
The selective-service or so-called draft act 
17, 1917; the espionage act on June 5, 1917. 
The latter act, among other things, provided that it sh 
constitute an offense against the United States to “ willful! 
make or convey false reports or statements with intent to in- 
terfere with the operation or success of the military or naval 
forces of the United States, or to promote the success of i 
enemies and whoever, when the United States is at war, sha! 
villfully cause, or attempt to cause, insubordination, disloyal 
mutiny, or refusal of duty in the military or naval forces 
the United States, or shall willfully obstruct the recruiting 
enlistment service of the United States, to the injury of the 
service of the United States, shall be punished by a fine 
not more than $10,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
years, or both.” The same act also provides for cases of I 
spiracy to violate such provisions, and makes such consp1! 


was passed 


an offense. It was for violaton of this act that Berger 
found guilty by the United States district court sittil 
Chicago. 


ukee Leader, Berger 
the Socialist 
thereafter, through: 
age of the said 


On May 8, 1917, in an issue of the Milwa 


+9 
Sala 


ggain reaffirms the declared principles of 
niatform, and continues, 
out 


acts, to affirm 


om time to time 
ter tit ] 


principles. 


the period of the 


ana 
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As late as March 26, 1918, we find him advocating and urg- 
ing, in an address at Milwaukee, Wis., the following: 


Ait is high time for us to quit fighting. If we quit, the Germans | 
will have no one to fight with and then there will be peace. The 


only war that we Socialists want is a war against the present Gov- 
ernment; and fight against it from every point in which the present 
European war is connected. 

This is the same character of propaganda that Germany em- 
ployed in breaking down the resistance of the Russian armies 
and completely destroying them, when they could not be de- 
stroyed in battle. And in this way the Germans were able to 
release and hurl their armies from the eastern front against 
the Allies on the western front, thereby nearly winning the 
war. 


On March 30, 1918, in another address we find him assert- 
ing— 

You know, of course, that this war originated as a wat world 
supremacy between England and Germany. 

And also the following: 

They claim that we are yellow, that we are afraid, that we are 
cowardly, because we are against this war. Ladies and gentlemen, it 
takes a great deal more courage to be against the war then to holler 


with the mob for war, especially when we know that there are secret 
service agents in the crowd, as I know there are here; especially when 
the papers—the press—will print the next day just what suits them. 

That message will go out—-that message will also go to England, 
to France, and in France our party 
go over the top any day, and then France will be out of the war— 
that message will get to Russia and give the Bolsheviki courage. 


The evidence contains a world of most damaging and trea- | 


sonuble utterances and expressions on the part of Victor L. 
Berger, but the few extracts that have been given will indicate 
the attitude of this man against the United States, when it was 
at war for its life and existence, and against the Constitution 
and Government which he had sworn to uphold, but which he 
sought, by every means at his command, to overthrow and de- 
stroy. 

In his argument in the House of Representatives in defense 
of himself and his attitude toward his adopted country, he 
stated: 

Il can take back nothing from what I said in my speeches and in my 
articles. Under the same circumstances I would say and write it all 
over again, only | would make it a great deal stronger, because I have 
been justified by the events since the armistice was concluded and the 
war practically ended. 

If the Government of the United States is to be preserved, 
and life, liberty, and happiness under this Republic be per- 
petuated, there can never be a place in the Halls of Congress 
for a man like Victor L. Berger. 





SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


LEONIDAS D. 


OF NORTH 


HON. ROBINSON, 


CAROLINA, 
In tHe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, November 10, 1919. 


Mr. ROBINSON of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, on account 
if the lateness of the hour and the extent to which the resolution 
in the ease of Victor L. Berger has been discussed on the floor 
of this House, I had concluded not to burden the Members of 
the House by the expression of my views on this case. I ama 
member of the committee to which this case was referred, and 
if I should remain silent I fear that fact might be construed 
by some that I am not in full accord with the action of the 
committee. 

It has been contended by one Member on this floor that the 
proper procedure in this case would have been to have sworn 
in Mr. Berger as a Member of this House by reason of the fact 
that he held the certificate of election as a Member from the 
fifth congressional district of Wisconsin, issued to him by the 
ecretary of state, and in the event that the House should find 
im disqualified he should be expelled as being unworthy of 
nembership. 

In my opinion this position is not sustained by precedent. 

The evidence in this case discloses the fact that the acts of 
Mr. Berger which were the basis of the indictment for viola- 


] 


tion of the espionage act, as appears in the record of the case 
of the United States against Victor L. Berger and others, which 
vas tried at Chicago in the United States District Court of the 
Northern District of Mlinois in December, 1918, and January, 
1919, and other acts upon whieh the resolutions in this case 
were based, were committed prior to his election in November, 
The 


91s, counsel for Representative elect Berger took the 





is so strong that the party may | 
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same position before the committee as that taken by one Men 


ber of this House. 

It is fully shown in the report in this case that since the 
foundation of the Government neither the Senate nor the House 
has ever expelled a Member for acts committed previous to his 
election. 

Speaker CaNNon, in the Fifty-eighth Congress, rendered an 
exhaustive opinion, which, to my mind, covers this phase of the 
question. On April 26, 1904, Mr. Cochran, of New York, claimed 
recognition for a question of privilege on a resolution to investi- 
gate certain charges made against him by Mr. Da’zell, of Pen 
sylvania. Speaker CANNon, in his decision holding that 
resolution was not privileged, reviewed the cases where both the 
House and the Senate had consistently refused to expel or punish 
a Member for an offense alleged to have been committed prior te 
the date of his election. He referred especially to the decisiot 
of Speaker Carlisle in the case of William Pitt Kellogg, 
Louisiana, charged with conspiracy in the star-route frauds, 
which the distinguished Speaker said: 

The House has no right to punish a Member for an offense alleged t 
have been committed prior to the time when he was elected a Mem! 


th 


ot 


ith 


er 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


of the House. That has been so frequently decided in the House that 
it is no longer a matter of dispute. (Hinds’ Precedents, vol. 3, p. 1159.) 
| This House followed the only course open to it to exclude a 


disqualified Member. 

Counsel for Mr. Berger before the committee vigorously con- 
tended that the House of Representatives has no right to add to 
| the qualifications of membership to the House prescribed by the 
| Constitution of the United States, Article I, section 2, and that, 
therefore, if a Member elect, who is 25 years of age, has been 
years a citizen of the United States, and is an inhabitant of 
the State in which he was chosen, presents himself with 
certificate from the governor of his State, showing that he was 
properly elected, the House has no right to exclude him for any 
cause whatever. It was contended by the counsel for Mr. Berger 
that section 3 of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of 
| the United States had been repealed by an act of Cor 
passed in 1898, which provided as follows: 

That the disability imposed by section 8 of the fourteenth am: 
to the Constitution of the United States heretofore incurred ts 
removed. (U. 8. Stat. L., vol. 30, ch. 389, p. 432.) 

I can not believe that any lawyer will seriously contend that 
Congress has the power to repeal a provision of the Constitution 
by a mere statute, or that any portion of the Constitution can 
be repealed except in the manner prescribed by the Constitution 
itself. While under the provision of section 3 of the fourteenth 
amendment Congress was given the power by two-thirds vote 
of each House to remove disability incurred, under this section 
it could only remove disability incurred prior to the passage of 
the act, that Congress would not have the power to remove any 
future disability. This is plainly recognized in the words 
“ heretofore incurred,” placed in the act itself. 

A fourth qualification is prescribed by the Constitution for a 
Senator or Representative in Congress by section 3 of the four 
teenth amendment of the Constitution, which provides as fol- 
lows: 

No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Congress who. hav 
ing previously taken an oath as a Member of Congress or as an officer of 
the United States or as a member of any Stxte legislature or ar 
executive or judicial officer of any State to support the Constitution 
the United States, shall have engaged in insurrection or rebellion against 
the same or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. But Congres: 
may, by a vote of two-thirds of each House, remove such disability 

It was conclusively proven, in fact Mr. Berger admitted, that 
he held several positions of trust in the State of Wisconsin and 
served as a Member of this House from March 4, 1911, to March 
4, 1913, as a Representative from the fifth congressional district 
of Wisconsin, and that he took the usual oath of a Member 
Congress to support the Constitution of the United States 

The espionage act provides as follows: 

Whoever, when the United States is at war, shall 

(1) Wilifully make or convey false reports or false stateme \ 
intent toe interfere with the operation or success of the military or 1 
forces of the United States or to promote the success of its «¢ 3 

(2) Whoever, when the United States is at war, shal! wilifui! 
or attempt to cause insubordination, disloyalty, mutiny, or r« 


eu 


igTress 





endment 


he 


rei 





ri 
iif 


oO. 









duty in the military or naval! forces of the United States, or . 
(3) Shall willfully obstruct the recruiting or enlistment service of tl 
United States to the injury of the service or of the United States 
be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or imprisonm 
more than 20 years, or both. 
This act has been declared constitutional by the Suprenx 
Court of the United States. The purpose of the act was to 


prevent persovs from obstructing and embarrassing the Govern- 
ad . 7 . . , 
ment in the prosecution of the war; and the evidence in tl 


ease conclusively proves that Victor L. Berger, from the ti 0 
the outbreak of the war until his indictment by the Feder 
grand jury, did willfully hinder, obstruct, and embarrass thi 


( ment of the United States in violation of the espionage 
1 di e aid 1 Col to its enemies in violation 
Con of the United States, which acts make him 
‘ rh sit a Member in this House. 

i opinion no impartial Member of this House, after 
dence in this proceeding, can reach any con- 

clus ) i] that arrived at by your committee. 
riple relations between the United States and Germany 
re broken off on February 3, 1917. In March, 1917, Presi- 


his proclamation calling a special session 


dent Wilson issued 

of Congress, which on April 6, 1917, passed a joint resolution 
declaring the existence of a state of war between this country 
and the Imperial German Government. 


On April 7, 1917, on the call of the executive committee of the 
Socialist Party. of which Victor L. Berger was one of the five 
members, the was convened in St. Lonis an emergency 
national cor ion ef the Socialist Party, at which Victor L. 
Berger and the other four members of the executive committee 
were pres nd a preclamation and war program was 


adopted by the majority of the members of said convention, a 
copy of which will be found on page 117 of volyme 2 of the 


printed hearings in this case. Ex-President Roosevelt character- 


ized the a of this convention as “treason to the United 
Stat ” 

Among other statements in this proclamation and war pregram 
occur the following: 

The American people did not want and do not want this war. They 
have not been consulted about the war and have had no part in 
declaring wa They have been plunged into this war by the trickery 


and treachery of the rnling class of the country through its representa- 
tives in the national administration and National Congress, its demazogic 
agitators, its subsidized press, amd other servile instruments of public 
expression. 

‘fe brand the declaration of war by our Government as a crime against 
the people of the United States and against the nations of the world, 


In all modern history there has been no war more unjustifiable than 
the war in which we are about to engage. 

No greater dishonor has ever been forced upon a people than that 
which the capitalist class is forcing upon this Nation against its will 

> o on Re * 2 = 

VW commend te the werkers and pledge oursclyes to the following 

nurse of actior 

‘ tinuou amd public opposition to the war through demon 


iva mass petitions, and all other means within our power. 
Unylelding opposition to all proposed legislation for military or 
dustrial conscription. Should such conscription be forced upon the 


ons, 


per we pledge ourselves to continuous efforts for the repeal of 
such laws and to the support of all mass movements in opposition to 
conscriptior We pledge ourselves to oppose with all our strength any 


money for payment of war expense by taxing the 
or issuing bonds which will put the burden upen 


raise 
of life 
generations, 


t to 


ssartes 





lutur 


This proclamation and war pregram, which was signed by 


Victor L. Berger, was published in the Milwaukee Leader, of 
which Mr. Berger is editer and for which he assumes responsi- 
bilit and Ww printed and distributed in pamphiet form 
throughout the country during the period from April to October, 


1917, to the extent of over a million copies. 

Under the title “Women in war,” published in the American 
April 14, 1917, title to which was in the national 
tive committee, of which Victor L. Berger is the moving 


Socialist 
execu 


rit, it se 


ys: 





red gentleman of “ Old Virginia ” saw two women trying 
¢ led to enlist. “I don't very often feel like hitting 
baseball bat,’ he said in relating the incident, “ but 
I d then lie was an ex-Confederate veteran. 
fe knew what war was. An ardent pacifist, the action 
women seemed despicable in his eyes. 
And the action was despicable. Women soliciting for such a purpose 
mly a step higher than women who solicit for the sale of their 
; @ in fact, the latter deserve only the deepest compassion, 
wr are entitled only to contempt Such women are 
eir 
touch liquer shall never 
temperance ng ‘Hands 
should be the new yerston 
¥ > but sensible nevertheless 





m with a 


the 





SOX. 
burden of 
never hold 


is the 
shall 


mine ”’ 
gun 


touch 
that hold 


It would worl 


slander of the liberty-loving, patriotic women 
and the conrageeus, loyal Confederate veteran 
vho willingly gave his and all the service of his 
country and his flag [Prolonged applause. ] 
‘These are only a few of the disloyal acts of Mr. Berger during 
[t would be impossible in the short time 
to call your attention to them all. Mr. Berger 
| full responsibility for all articles in the Milwaukee 
Le r, copies of which will be found on pages 514 to 530, in- 
1 of the printed hearings. 
Can any citizen of the United States who is truly American 
hat Mr. Berger possesses the qualifications required by the 
Constitution for membership in this House? 
evidence in this case proves conclusively that Mr. Berger's 
the country of his birth and the Central Powers 
‘ e the late « and that he in every way gave aid 
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ou ite emergency 
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and comfert to our enemies in violation of the Constitution, 
which he had sworn to uphold and defend against all enemies, 
foreign and domestic. He has proven the case against himself 
by his speech in this House, and he is unworthy of a seat in 
this body. It would be a travesty upon the American Govern. 
ment and its institutions to permit Victor L. Berger to oceupy 
a seat in the highest lawmaking body in the land. [Applause.]} 

There is no place in this country for those who desire to avail 
themselves of the benefits and blessings guaranteed to all men 
under the Stars and Stripes who are at heart opposed to our 
ideals and principles which make those benefits and blessings 
[Applause. } 


possible. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


CLEVELAND NEWTON, 


OF MISSOURI, 


HON, 


in rue Houser or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Monday, November 10, 1919, 


in Congress to Victor L. Berger. 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I believe in the 
principle of representative government. I believe in the right 
of the people of each district to elect, in an orderly manner, 
the individual of their choice, who shall act as their Representa- 
tive in the Congress of the United States, and it is totally 
immaterial to me as to the politics either of such Representative 
or of the constituents who elect him. 

There is no dispute but what Victor L. Berger at the 
election received a majority of the legal votes cast for a 
Member of Congress in the fifth congressional district of Wis 
consin. He has presented to this House a certificate of election 
issued in due form and has demanded the right to take the oath 
of office and to occupy a seat, but a Committee on Elections of 
this House, after a full and exhaustive investigation, has re- 
ported that he is not eligible to become a Member of this Con- 
gress and has recommended that the House refuse te administer 
the oath of office to him or permit him to take the seat to which 
he was elected, not because he is a Soclalist, or because he ad- 
heres to doctrines to which the committee does not subscribe, 
but because, as the committee contends, he is not qualified to 
become a Member of Congress. 

I regret exceedingly the situation which the evidence in this 
case presents, and it is with great reluctance that I shall vote, 
as I feel myself constrained to do, to refuse a seat to a Repre- 
sentative who at the election was the undoubted choice of th 
majority of the qualified voters in one of the congressional dis 
tricts of this country. But in view of the undisputed evidenc: 
and in conformity with my oath to support the Constitution o 
the United States, I can not see how I can do otherwise. 

Paragraph 3 of Article XIV of the amendments to the Co 
stitution of the United States provides as follows: 


On the resolution to refuse a seat 


iS 


No person shall be a Senator or Representative in Congress * * * 
who, having previously taken an oath asa Member of Congress * * * 
to the Constitution of the United States * * * sh 


support . 
have * * * given aid and comfort to the enemics thereof. 

The evidence shows that Mr. Berger was a Member of the 
Sixty-second Congress of the United States, and that he at that 
time took an oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States. On April 6, 1917, this country declared war on the 
Central Powers of Europe. The evidence shows that at that 
time Victor L. Berger was one of five members of the executive 
committee of the Socialist Party of the United States; that 
upon the call of this executive committee the Socialist Party 
convened in an emergency national convention at St. Louis, Mo., 
on April 7, 1917, and that with his cooperation and approval, 
and in a large measure through his influence, that convention 
‘ssued a “ proclamation and war program,” from which the fol- 


lowing are extracts: 

The American people have been plunged into this war by the trickery 
and treachery of the ruling class of the eountry through its representa- 
tives in the national administration and the Nationai Congress, 1(s 
demagogic agitators, its subsidized press, and other servile instruments 
of public expression. ; 

We brand the declaration of war by our ( 
against the people of the United States and aga 
world. ; 

In all modern history there has been no war 

he war in which we are about to engage. ae ty 
We recommend to the workers and pledge ourselves to the follow ing 
course of action: Continuous, active, and public opposition to. the wal 
through demonstration, mass petitions, and all other means within ou: 
power. ’ 

We pledge ourselves to oppose with ali out 
raise money for payment of war expenses by tax 
life or issuing bonds which will put the burden upon future 


sovernment as a crime 
inst the nations of the 


more unjustifiable than 


strength any attempt to 
ing the necessaries 0! 
generations. 
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undisputed evidence shows that the Milwaukee Leader, Now that the war is an accomplished 1 f » I ted 


. . : : : hold that it is our socialist duty to make w! tever sa fices 
ch Mr. Berger has been editor since 1911, published this | jecessary to enable our Nati = nd ids to ee Ch 


amation and war program” over the signature of Victor | as possible. 








Berger, and that he assisted in having 2 “ullion copies of This was voted down and the following resolu 


“proclamation and war program” printed in pamphlet | py Berger, was adopted: 
and distributed throughout the United States between We brand the declarati: 


n of wat ou over! 


il and October, 1917. st the people of the United States and : t tl ' tl 
Berger did not contend in his speech before the House, hey 
indeed, I do not believe that he or his most extreme partisan Referring to the people 





attempt to contend that a “proclamation and war pro- | bave been plunged into this r by the t 


ruling class of the country through its repress { 
administration and National Cong 


mn,” containing the language above set out, adopted by a 
t political party in the United States, declaring that it 
d continually, actively, and publicly, by every means within 





After this convention Berger, by m« ; Of his sor st ] 


lications and his own home paper, the Milwaukee Se! 


























OV . ) » ft > war i ie hie . 1 wu rae neraca : ag 
wer, Oppose he \ ar in which this country was engaged, owned and edited by him, did everything possible to discourag 
vould oppose with all its strength any attempt to raise : : ' 1s ad tonsa t 
. s ; : ; ; the war, condemn the draft, and lend aid and comfort nd 
y for the payment of war expenses, was calculated to aid - to G nv. It i inn tory. during the per 
; ; ssistance to Germany. s a long story, ing the period oj 
Government; and I do not believe that they would contend ' : ; “gay Poa or a See ee 
: d : : 7 tig : the war, of secret plottings on his part against his Government, 
the publication of such a proclamation in the leading paper 1. ; ace och a denelks > +} ears ' : 
148 : 1 +} dd ; ; ‘aks ; if open defiance of the Const tion of the United §& s, of 
it political party, and the distribution of a million copies nentonston 1 tot Cort aes ' +} ean iad 
; ° . z onspiracies to assist rer<many lh WihhipDeg the wi = rea ie 
h proclamation, was not calculated to and did not in fact bl mein aie iwainst the flag that he ha ¥ worn to 
aid and comfort to the enemies of the United States in the : a Ba : ; 
7 “piprmeaie = : . ; until our Government was forced to arrest him and place hi 
of the Nation’s peril, and at a time when every American, : helen:the chem sa , er 
her he believed in the war or not, should at least have ré on trial on the charge of treason against the Government. 
er e Wi 1ot, leas ave A re as . . mM . 
a fe ivi mfo1 : a 1 to tl ea fhat trial consumed many weeks. The testimony, whic 
e ‘Oo g £ co ‘tc an ncourageme » nation ‘ : , P ! ‘ { 
a cr m ol bn nro ind encouragemen oO é it10ns ery voluminous, is before us, and a careful reading must co 
hich this country was at war. : ate 1 lear ae Ries a 
: tht : . . i 1 Lin any fair-minded person that no one could be more gu 
record in this case abounds in evidence similar to that | 0° » oo. ; ae aay ye ; , 
wer 7 : ; han Berger as a foe of the United States, its laws and it 
set out, and shows conclusively that Mr. Berger by his institutions 
and voluntary acts has violated the plain provisions of After ‘ lees and a1 npartial trial he was ° "y 
‘onstituti an ‘ hereby rendere imself ineligible as P E anes One aa eee YEE oe ee 
Constitution yep thereby rendered himself ineligible a ntenced to 20 years in Atlanta Penitentiary He too n 
sents , neress, ° : as : 5 . 
CSENTAtIVe ID VONEress ppeal, which is now pending, and gave bail to the amow 
$$ —____—__ -______. $125,000, which in the meantime has given him his libert ) 
. . . . * conduct his n ‘wspapers ial d continue to promulgate 
Americanism Against Internationalism. istic ideas 
| While under this serious charge by the Government, h 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS nominated and elected to the Sixty-sixth Congress fro1 
fifth Wisconsin district as a Socialist in a triangular fig 
tween the Socialist, Democratic, and Republican Parties, ned 
Ti > “ ‘ j J > { 7 Y  * an "ecents ; calf f hic ‘onecrace Inimin hie ; 
it () Vv. | R A { : i{ Kh R s kK y 2 ane how present himself to this Conere S, Cialming fil 
sit here as . Member. 
| \ \ N ry . ¢ . . . ’ 
vi !' IN rhe fourteenth amendment to the Constitution of tl t 
In roe Hovse or Representatives, States says: 
No pe n shall e a Ser oO Re} its v I £ 
VWonday, November 10. 1919, elector of President and Vice President, or hold ar office, « 
ilitary, under the United States or under any Stat wh l g 
lution No, G1, as follows : previously taken an oath as a Member of Congress, iS an 
i, That under the facets and circumstances of thi ase, ff the United States, or as a member of any State legislature 
I berger is not entitled to take the oath of office as a Repre in éxecutive or judicial officer of n St » Support Cc 
this House from the fifth congressional district of th tion of the United States, shall have engaged in insurre 
Wisconsin or to hold a seat therein as such Representative.” lion against the same or given aid or mfort to the ener 3 th 
HERSEY Mr. Speaker, Victor L. Berger was born in a s ngress may, by a vote of two-thirds of ea h House, \ h 
in 18600. He was well educated in German schools the evidence clearly shows that Victor Berger is disqu 
Ama <« . smmicran 2 ha Tinita; ‘tated 14 : ‘ ! _« 
came as an immigrant to tM ( a ad states, W ile inder the Constitution to remain longer a Memb: 
the State of Wi nsin he applied for naturalization | Foyse 
s admitted a citizen. He at that time took an oath to The report of the Elections Committee in this Cong 
and maintain the Constitution of the United States and | investigated this case contains exhaustive hearings 
| it against all its enemies, foreign and domestic, and | yp two large volumes, and a reading of which will convi 
and there renounced all allegiance and fidelity to all | that if Victor Berger has not sinned against his Gover 
powers, particularly the Government of Germany. then there can be no such thing as treason, and no one ¢ 
becoming, in name only, an American citizen he an- | 9 foe to his country under any circumstan 
himself a Socialist, and for many years edited and There is a crisis in this land. The enemies of the N 
a great many German Socialist newspapers and omposed largely of foreigners, socialists of the Berg 
He was a pioneer organizer of the Socialist Party | Bolshevists. and anarchists, are urging revolution thr 
and was a delegate to the convention in 1897 that | jenorant and criminal class Labor is urget ri 
| for President Eugene V. Debs. At the same time he | ang sja\ The literature | last week by the Depat 
ary for the United States of the international socialist | of Justice discloses the purp f the Berger follo 
1 Germany. He ran as a socialist candidate for mayor | fofJowing is an extract from their propaga owed broa 
ikee, and in 1910 was elected to the Sixty-second over the Nation: 
the United States as a Socialist. At the organizs- The direct purpose of the struggle will ial rev 
Sixty second Congress he appeared and again took program of the day wil! be the destruction rivate ow rship 
support the Constitution of the United States, | [2e means ot production. But Sone tae econon 7 
a coed ait fo - be eho s : , ‘ly be crowned with anarchy in t i politics i 
rm in Congress he supported all socialistic schemes | along with the complete destruction of private ownershiy 
led socialism as opposed to the views of the Re- | complete destruction of the stat 
Democratic Parties. He was defeated for re DREAM 
ent back to his old work of publishing socialistic The manife te says its memb« are atl ts, eomi 
+aricht #1) . laa hic Partyc i awek cae 3 rchists, and adds: 
ext nding the Sor ialist J arty in Ame rica. He = Matendl | the inetiesderen bacricades bevend « 
ad of the Socialist | arty, with headquarters war, there already shines for us the magnificent rutif 1 
without a God, without a master, and ee of authorit 
lay of April, 1917, the United States declared war Through the courtesy of this House Berger ber 
ny. On the next day after this country had de- | mitted for an hour and a half to make his defens 
national convention of the Socialists met at St. and during that time he has abu t the cou sy of the fi 
committee was appointed to draft a platform by denouncing Members of Congress, heaping upon 
he views of the convention on war and militarism, | thets, calling them “rubber stamps,” and a he same ile- 
vas the moving spirit and head of the convention. | nouncing as criminal and dishonest the jury that tried h ( 
+0, 2 prominent Socialist and delegate from Ver- | the court that sentenced him. His speec publis 1 oir 
pled to have the convention report a resolution as | Recorp, is sufficient evidence of his unfitness to be a Member ol 
Convress or to be at large in the Nati« 
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» from Berger's socialism to Russian Bolshevism, | 
is taken that fatal step. The line is very dim 
sm and anarchy, and Berger has crossed that 
» return. Congress, which, under the Constitution, 
. ( ! of its membership, must purge itself from the 
f the Republic and against those who violate its laws and 
de Constitution I shall vote to deny Victor Berger a seat 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
t bd Y 7 riy ’ YT ‘ i 1 1) 
HON. ALVAN T. FULLER, | 
OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
[x rue House or REepresENTATIVEs, 
Vouday, Novemb 10, 1919. 
following resolution: 
i, That under the facts and circumstances of this case Victor 
ris entitied to take the oath of office as a Representative 
I Ilouse from the fifth congressional district of the State of | 
Mi nsin or to hold a seat therein as such Representative.” 
Mr. FULLER of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, in view of the | 
s of fact embodied in the report of the special com- | 
tee of nine Members of the House of Representatives ap- | 
d under House resolution No, 6 to hear the testimony in 
ase, I shall vote to support the resolution and to exclude 
L.. Berger from the House, not because he has been con- | 
1 in the United States court for violating the espionage 
that he is now under sentence and is headed for prison 
ss the appellate court grants him release, but on the 
nd that he is un-American, was guilty of disloyalty during 
war, Was an enemy to the United States of America, gave 
nd comfort to the enemy, and was guilty in thought, act, 
deed of treason against the United States. Therefore it 
| seem to me that Berger does not merit the protection | 
he laws which he flouts, and for him to aspire to make the | 
aws which he so contemptuously defies is the height of | 
tery. 
Berger characterizes the action of the House as a “ cruci- | 
and in a manner of speaking it is. It is the crucifixion | 
loyalty, the nailing of sedition to the cross of free gov- | 
ent, where the whole brood of anarchists, Bolshevists, 
I. W. W's, and ‘revolutionaries may see and read a solemn 
It is the same sort of crucifixion which sent Debs | 
i} Bill Haywood behind the bars, which suppressed Berk- 
d Emm i Goldman, and which has brought the hand of | 
down upon a host of Reds who have plotted the destruc- | 
the Government of the United States in the hope of | 
i e the rule of anarchy. ! 
Hohenzollern, late de facto head of one of the most 
wn kuropean empires and who for years was con- 
! stute and highly intelligent person, demonstrated | 
stupidity when he gave credence to the report of | 
Bernstorff that America would not fight. The red scum | 
Lurepe are committing the same stupidity by assuming | 
they can spread their propaganda in the United States | 
hindran¢ The American people and their forbears | 
d too « rly for their Government to see it thrown to | 
ves of anarchy. 
I acts are these | 
election held in the fifth congressional district of the | 
- W sin on November 5, 1918, Victor L. Berger, who 
Socialist candidate, receive 17,920 votes; Joseph P. 
was the D ocratic candidate, re 1 12,450 votes ; 
\ m H. Stafford, who was the Republican candidate, 
10,678 votes. No question is raised in this case as to 
f ion ¢ he correctness of the election 
0 I Berger \ t Aus 1IS6O, and came to 
$s co y in 1878, settling in Bridgeport, Conn. In 1881 he 
» Milwaukee, where he taught scho til 1890, when he } 
ed f the Germal cialist paper, Vorwaerts. In 1898 | 
eekly paper known as the Milwaukee Social Demo- 
( r the Social Democratic Herald. In 1911 he 
Mil Leader, which was at first a weekly and 
daily paper, of which he has been the editor ever 
I 10 he s elected as a Socialist to the Sixty-second 
g the f dis t of the State of Wisconsin, taking 
oath of ¢ ber of Congress to support the Constitu- 
United States, and serving from March 4, 1911, to 


| have indorsed your nomination for Congress in the tws 
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On October 8, 1917, the second-class mailing privilege of { 
Milwaukee Leader, of which Victor L. Berger was editor 
chief, and for the publication of which he was responsible, w; 
revoked by the Postmaster General of the United States fo; 
violation of the provisions of sections 1 and 2 of title 12 ot 
act of June 15, 1917, commonly known as the espionas: 


| This action was taken as a result of the publication of a 


of articles evidently printed in a spirit of hostility to our ¢ 
ernment and with the apparent purpose of hindering and « 
barrassing the Government in the prosecution of the war. 

On February 2, 1918, Victor L. Berger, together with A: 
Germer, J. Louis Engdahl, William PF’. Kruse, and Irwin St. J 
Tucker, were indicted by the grand jury in the district cou 
the United States for the northern district of Illinois for a \ 
tion of sections 8 and 4 of title 7 of the espionage act. 

Both of the above facts, as well as the continued activiti 
the contestee, both as a member of the national executive « 
mittee of the Socialist Party and as editor in chief of the 
waukee Leader, were well known to the voters of the fifth 
gressional district of the State of Wisconsin at the electior 
on November 5, 1918. 

Subsequent to the election Victor L. Berger and his cod 
ants were tried before Judge Landis and a Federal jury at ( 
cago, and on January 8, 1919, were found guilty as cha 
the indictment. On February 20, 1919, the contestee wv 
tenced to 20 years imprisonment in the Federal prison at L 
worth, Kans. An appeal was taken to the United States « 
court of appeals for the seventh district, which appeal 
pending. 

After careful consideration of all the evidence introd 
the Chicago trial, in addition to the testimony submitt: 
committee, the Committee on Elections No. 1 of the |] 
has rightly, in my humble opinion, concurred with the 
of the special committee appointed under House resoluti 
that Victor L. Berger did obstruct, hinder, and embar1 
Government of the United States in the prosecution of | 
and did give aid and comfort to its enemies. 

On April 7, 1917, the very day after this country dec! 
an emergency convention of the Socialist Party was 
St. Louis on the eall of Victor L. Berger, at that time : 
of the national executive committee of the Socialist P 
this convention a “ proclamation and war program” was 
which the late ex-President Roosevelt characterized 
to Congressman GOLDFOGLE, representing the twelft! 
sional district of the State of New York, as “trea 
United States.”” The letter, which stamps the acts of 


S 


| counseled unyielding opposition and vigorous resistanc: 


Government during the war as moral treason, reads: 


THE KANSAS City Srar, 
OFFICE OF THEODORE ROOSEVEL! 
New Yorn Orrice, 347 MADISON Avi 
Octol 





My Drar Mr. GOLDFOGLE: I am exceedingly glad that 11 








The nationalist Socialist Pa 
1917, after we had entered the v 
ugust last, contains the following p! 


congressional district. 
adopted at St. Louis in 
affirmed at Chicago in : 








“We brand the ceelaration of war by our Government 
against the people of the United States and against th 
world. 

‘In all modern history there has been no war ! 
than the war in which we are about to engage. 

‘No zreater dishonor has ever been forced upon a peo] 


which the capitalist class is forcing upon this Nation against 
* We pledge ourselves to continuous, active, and public op] 
war through demonstrations, mass petitions, and all ot 


propose ad 


the 
within our power: to unyielding opposition to all 
for military or industrial conscription and to continuous effort 
such laws; to opposing with all our strength any attempt to! 
for payment of war expenses by taxing the necessaries of lif 
bonds which will put the burden on future generations 

All this is at least moral treason to the United States. 

You are standing on a platform of 100 per cent America 
your actions you have shown that your devotion to tl 
genuine and sincere I very carnestly wish you success I! 

Faithfully, yours, 


(Signed) TueEopore R 


Mr. DatiiIncerR, of Massachusetts, has referred to 
entitled “ Woman and war,” printed in the Amer! 


on April 14, 1917, title to which was in the nationa 


committee, of which Victor L. Berger was the mo 
the article having reference to the women of the co 


encouraged young men to join the colors and fight 
country. I want to read you part of that article: | 


A kindly, learned gentleman _* Old ! 
tr) ing to induce a young lad to enlist. ‘I don’t very oft 
hitting women with a baseball bat,’ he said in relating th 
“but I did then.” And the action was despicable. Wow 
for such a purpose are only a step higher than wome n wi 
the sale of their bodies, and, in fact, the latter des rve | 
compassion while the former are entiticd only to co 
women are unworthy of their sex. 


of Virginia’ sav 
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I can not but feel that such a slander upon the noble woman- nore than twice peaches as a ot} ‘ p 
| of America can best be repudiated by refusing Victor | California. Fo eS m C on ( 
ger a seat in this House. I test peacl nters of the rid, and no i ( 
While our boys in khaki were fighting and making the su- | be found that exceeds in flavor or command | 
ne sacrifice for their country, Victor Berger was stabbing | those produced in that section 
he back every soldier who enlisted in our country’s cause. [ will only speak of its agri ral l 3- 
speech he made on the floor of this House to-day alone is sive way, but desire to empha r 
th to condemn him in the mind of every fair-thinking | (wo years precedl our entry into Wot 
citizen. His vn words prove that he was disloyal s allured fron section N . 
ring the war and that right now he is an enemy to Amer- | count of higher es offered as resuit ¢ 
No man who utters such sentiments is fit to be a Member | Euro; Our own entry into tl I 
ress very large portion of that 1 ‘ Ni i 
tor Berge he jionage law infamous. t the agi ral pro 1 ol 
that » kee] ywwn such enemies wit as | last five y« h sed in amour 
r defied the lav d as a result is to der a | Live riicutal it and he , ) 
20 yeal he penitentiary. His au floor ised 1.0 OO per Le 
ech of to-day n insult to all ti cans. He n value per head. This inc lu 
! Abraham Lincoln waged a war ir yea ) ! iLT1O2 ) 
I n rous to Be intry and to tl Union witl : eu 
¢ ous lay t] » espionag act.” VI reply to | ‘ ad pt } 
C] id b re fitting climax to is debate state | ] tS o1 I 
Ss own wonde! ord ) his letter to I s Cornir recently were unkI n ‘ 
of Vallandigl , the disloyal governor of Ohio, wl ree ¢ ¢ 
f his sympat for the southern cause, Li nd are greatly « ding su 
rted into Confederate St 3 I st el ty In ‘ 
: rest : ‘'> was ta , bree (mer Since 1913 in « 
a + I : I te T I mate (Ves in ! I \ 
1’ } \ 
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nted and showed that these youngsters are destined to 

iders in matters along this line. 

At the recent Georgia State Fair an exhibition open to all 
t than 150 counties of the State and in which most 

of them participated, Bleckley County exhibitors were awarded 

on hogs shown by them 74 prizes, among which were 19 first, 5 

j champions, 4 grand champions, and 2 senior champions. 


he more 
l 





j Collum, a member of the Bleckley County Boys’ Pig 
Club, was anvong those winning first prize. 

There has been held at Cochran, the county seat, during the 
pre it year two swine sales, both of which attracted national 

ion. They were attended by citizens from many other 


States and from Cuba, who became purchasers. In all, some- 
thing like 85 head—45 Duroc Jerseys and 40 Hampshires—were 
There y realized from the sale over $50,000. In- 
each breed sold as high as $1,000. The Durocs 


ial hogs of 


bred and sold by Messrs. Peacock & Hodge and the Hamp- 

by Messrs. Mullis & Patrick, both firms having a national 

ier Sale of pure-bred hogs for breeding purposes is sched 

‘ r January 5 to 8, inclusive. It is planned to sell Hamp- 


on the first day, Poland Chinas on the second, Berkshires 
third, and Duroc Jerseys on the fourth day. Certain 
each day will be set aside for sale of butcher hogs, 
pected in this way that several trainloads of such 

¢ vill be sold to various packers throughout the country. 
lt is ‘ce to say that Bleckley County during the present year 
hogs for breeding purposes to at least one-half of 
of the Union, Among them may be mentioned Iowa, 
Missouri, South Dakota, Ohio, and Kentucky, all recog- 

the great swine-growing States of the country. 


t is « 
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ION. EVERETTE B. 


or 


HOWARD, 


OKLAHOMA, 


Ix tue House or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Friday, Novembe? 1}, 1919, 
\ {OWARD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the committee, 
gh this measure indications seem to be that the com- 
have attempted to conserve to the railroads their prop- | 
ct and place it upon a dividend-earning basis. To-day 
ty of the House have amended the bill in a manner in 


believe will extend a greater protection to the rights 
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quantities of the products of petroleum. . The railroads hav 
broken down; did not have a sufficient supply of tank ears to 
take care of the business and were without funds with which 
to secure them. The oil man was brought face to face with the 
fact that in order to furnish his products to the Government 
quantities at a time when the Government was needing it so 
badly, and also that if he was going to be able to take care of 
his private business, it was necessary for him, at a e¢rea{ 
expense to himself, to secure these cars with which to perfo n 
this service. It was necessary for him to proceed with 
private business, and, above all things, he desired that 
Government should not be in any way handicapped in its fi 

to make the world safe for democracy. Consequently, with: 
hesitation, he went into the market and supplied himself 
these cars at abnormally high prices. In fact, previous to 
war these cars could be purchased from $900 to $1,250 e; 
but, owing to the condition of the war when the refiners 
oil men found it necessary to purchase these cars, they 
for them a price ranging around $3,750 per car. 
in these cars 


in 


The investn 
created no return to him by way of direct ear 


or profits. The sole advantage arising from the owners! 
consisted in the facilities thus afforded for prompt mai 
and delivery of oil and refined products. These cars a 


f 


offered to nor used by the public or by other operators. 17 

form a part of the equipment of a distinctly private ent: 

‘ not used in common carriage nor for the transport 

of food. They are strictly a piece of private property us 

carrying on a private business. They have no connection 
with the exception of the fact that they 

s to run on the rails of the railroad. The: 

nuch reason in pooling and taking over the p: 


2ons 


nd a 


re 
re 


public servic 
constructed a 
) 


be just as 1 
} 


delivery wi of the grocer or butcher as there would 
pooling and taking over private cars of the refiners or « 
duce! The pooling of the privately owned tank cars of 
country would mean the confiscation of a class of pri 
owned property. A property owned not for the purpose ot 
ing dividends but a property which is as necessary to thi 


tion of this private property as is the still or 


are a part of the construction of the refinery. 


oil tanl 


lt is true that the authority granted the Interstate C: 
Commission in this act is to be exercised only in case 
| emergency, but what constitutes an emergency is not d 
but is left to the judgment and discretion of the com 
The tank-car owners believe that this will encourage 
peated representations to the commission by nonowners 


nized labor. Contemplating these actions of an evident 
to protect property rights and labor, I do not believe 

the committee or the House would in this bill do 
stice to private property knowingly. Yet, under its pro- | 


’ 





ere is some strictly private property that can be, and 

bly would be, confiscated unless the amendment which I 
ul is adopted 

9 untry some of the great chemical-manufac- 

‘companies, machinery-manufacturing companies, con- 

m companies, d oil producers and refiners have found 

ssal in order to properly protect and carry on their 

ss, to own, in connection with their factories, private tank 

l especially equipped for transporting their prod- 

And it is the property of these people that will be 


unless this is adopted. I feel that all such 


y len + 
amenament I 


es are entitled to the use and enjoyment of their pri- 
erty, but it is the tank cars of the oil producers and 

with which I am most familiar and of which I desire to 

\ in this connection I ask, Why should this bill contain any 
i that would warrant any officer of the Government to 
ver and control this private property? There is no pop- 
demand for nor public interest to be served by subjecting 
private oil tank cars to Government control. The contem- 
d would amount to such a deprivation of property as 
nde the statutory provision unconstitutional, and the 
surrounding the ownership and use of these cars do not 
sucl tion. Already the refiners yroducers 


and I 
ut to considerabls 


that about two years 


expense 


ag 
aso, 


the great increase e demand for the products of 

( and by reason of the entry of this country into the 
eat War, the refiners and many of the producers found it 
Ss to make ese private purchases. The demand for 
nsumption was great and growing. The war was 


demanding and 


was 


needing great 


effect that an emergency has arisen and that tank-car eq 
should be pooled or directed for their convenience. D 
in a majority of such instances, after a hearing at 
owners would produce the facts, file briefs, and 1 
ments, the good judgment of the commission would 
dismissal and denial of the requests and representa 


how are the car owners and the public to be compens 
reimbursed for the expense, annoyance, and inte 
business resulting from these repeated hearings, th« 
clogging of the commission's docket, the necessary 
|; the army of advocates, statisticians, and experts 


sentatives required to attend such hearings? And wh) 
the owner of strictly private property be called upo 
such showing in order to retain within himself his p 
owned property? As a matter of fact, I doubt that 
real emergency making it necessary that ‘ars | 
could or will exist. Yet, as I just said, if this m: 
passed without my amendment there will no doubt be 
attempts by those who do not own their cars to bring 
an emergency. The greatest emergency that has ever « 
in the history of the country, and perhaps ever will o« 
place during the recent war. There was then agitation 
provision as is now suggested in this bill, but it is 
that the owners of these cars call attention to the 1 
without such legislation the oi] industry itself took cal 
situation through the cooperation of the private tank-ca! 
so that the service rendered by the oil industry du 
period stands as a monument to the efficiency and | 
of its members. ! 


these 


If the tremendous problems of the v 
require the action now contemplated, how much less 
to be required in times of peace. 

Aside from all this, however, Mr. Chairman, I do 
that a provision of this bill which would permit the 
this private property would be constitutional. A lea 
upon this subject is that of Munn against Illinois (94 U. > 
This case marked the limit to which the courts 4! 
go in approving control of private property by the Go 
The constitutional inhibition against the deprivation 0! 
without due process of law is as binding an injunct 
the Federal Government as stated in the fifth amen«!! 


e 


iv 










is against the States as stated in the fourteenth amendment. 
As recognized in the Munn case and its successors, property 
may be controlled when (1) it is devoted to public use; (2) 
when the business enjoys a real or virtual monopoly; (8) when 
some public franchise or special privilege is granted. Mr. 
Chairman, privately owned tank cars are not devoted to public 
use. They are not held out as carriers for the public. They 
are utilized merely as an instrumentality for performing private 
contracts for the delivery of the owners’ goods. The oil pro- 
ducer or refiner enjoys no monopoly, virtual or otherwise. Each 
is engaged in a struggle for success enlivened by the keenest, 
et friendliest, competition, and, of course, no public franchise 
or special privilege is enjoyed. 
if iddition to this, Mr. Chairman, I want to say of the 
owners of these private tank cars, that no more patrioti > citizen 
lives in America to-day. During the war their every resource 
was at the command of the Government. They invested mil- 
lions of dollars in Liberty bonds. When a representative of th 
Red Cross called at their places of business she met with 
smile, and when she departed she carried in her hand a good 
size check. Their purses were always open to the limit to the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, to the Knights of Columbus, 
ind to all war activities. They gave of their fortunes and of 
their families to their country. And it is with special pride 
that I call attention to the fact that during the t » Wwe were 
actively engaged in the struggle in France, through the co- 


f 


peration of the oil producers and refiners each evening during 


V} 

that time there left the city of Tulsa, my home hn, three 
rains of these privately owned tank cars loaded with oil and 
casoline destined for the use of our boys in Europe. And now 
that the war is over and these people have showed r willing- 


iess and ability to cooperate with our Governme! whenever 
in emergency does arise, I beg of you to pass thi amendment, 











d through it avoid the possibility of the right anyone to 
confiscate from them this private property whi they have 
irchased for the purpose of carrying on their ow private 
isiness, and primarily purchased during the ti ( the Na- 
ion’s crisis when their products were in great dei Oo | 
mpnorrance Tmo our country. 
The Esch Railroad-Return Bill. 
| ‘ ’ T T x 7 T> P 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
ION. W » BANKHEAI 
TON. WILLIAM b. BANKHEAD, 
OF ALABAMA 
| I “ a Se 
Ix rrre House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Fridau. No her 14, 191 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, as President \ ns ! 
his special message to Congress on May 19, 1919: 
juestion which stands at the front of all others in ey 
the present great awakening is the questi of | r; an 
iy i can speak of it with as great advantage while engrossed 
nsideration of interests which affect ali countries alik 3 I 
hon nd amidst the interests which naturally most affect my tl 
vecause they are the interests of our own people, 
I he question of labor I do not mean the question of efficient i 
tri oduction, the question of how labor is to be obtained and 
in the great process of sustaining populatio1 and winning 
success amidst commercial and industrial rivalri« Ir n that I 
ere nd more vital question, how are the men and womer 
t ily labor of the world to obtain progressive improveme 
onditions of their labor, to be made h r, and t 
nd the industri h their s 
i isdom of tha monition is bees ing 
arent. It is not only our na il proble t 
probe of the world. 
We can not solve it by invective or vituperatio1 W 


ope to reach an approximation of the ideal rel 
t is called capital and labor in the group designation 
the inflammatory denunciation of the acts or th 
or the other. That does not tend to palliate or mollif; 
nm; it only aggravates it. There is a solution of this 
dilemma upon a satisfactory basis. It is going to be a tedi 
course, but by following it alone can we hope, in my judgmert 
0 attain the goal. And that process is not by exacting statutes, 
iy mandatory direction under threat of penalties of coerci 
he laboring men of the railroad brotherhoods are a high 
of citizenship. They are imbued by not only the prot 
afforded but by the idealism inspired by our Constitution. 
! in spirit against legislative duress, directed against 











rebe! I 
craft alone by this bill. With the best record of all unions with 
reference to strikes, they are made the first to feel the sting 
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of arbitrary congressional restrictions upon th 


legal right to improve their condition by collect 


public opinion and tl natural justice of f 
ninety-nine times in a hundred, in normal 
together. 

The Sweet amendment introduced by M 


this process of settlement. It should b doptec 
tried by the Railroad Administration and the br 
since Federal control started. Out of thousand 
not a singk one has failed to reach a tisf 


With such a record of results I am willing to tru 





of mediation and conciliation when the ro 
their owners. I am opposed to the Esch bill 
bill on their labor provisions, : well ; for ofl 
I shall vote against this bill in its present fort 
to the employees and it is not fair tot ih} 


Return of the Railroads to Private Owners 
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roads great credits, promised to ref 


anteed their returns for a cert 


and Settleme: 
of Disputes Between Carriers and Employees, 


KS 


9151 


ive action 

No, gentlemen, the way of force by law in this crisis 
the way of reason. The way of reason is to give the em] 
and employee the primary unrestricted opportunity 
their own differences, in their own way, by re 
their own choosing, each group sensitive, as t] 


















































































the magnificent loan of $250,000,000. In other 


isposal 





rds, we have attempted to do justice to the railroads and 

eir stockholders, as was our duty to do. 

Now we approach a different section of this bill, that which 

) es f the settlement of disputes between the carriers and 
employees; and here also we must be deaf to the voice of 

e rat ! remember the recent labor riots, or be moved 






































] ce or miners’ strikes, or be dismayed or lose our sense 
justice by the waving of the red flag. 
ve mus , however, that we are not dealing with 
tt] disputes generally, but only with those 
t aff of the country. We are attempting to 
ttle controversl between the railroad management and their 
plo s in the matter of wages and in the matter of living 
nditions, j ther things that may arise in the course 
their employment. We are not attempting to settle these 
3 int old way, whick gave to the employee only one 
of d se, and that was the strike. The railroad em- 
over ifferent class from any other labor classes. 
etc etn few ignorant foreigners employed by the roads 
y The officials, general managers, engineers, 
k machinists, and workers in the car shops 
out ircely an exception, men of education and intel- 
rhey ive obtained their employment because of good 
sob ' d ind and it is this class of employees 
{ l e attempting to protect. 
¢ r there have been no strikes upon the 
troubles have been settled by a board of 
i pointed by the President, and 
| continue the efficient service rendered 
I ffered to us. I the plan « i 
\ | les a rt of arbitration 1 at 
{ ( ! n by providing that the party that 
l | be liable to suit at law ) el 
( i ( | I 1 aga tl l l 
1 o 1 ( railroad against the union, 1 to be 
( } treasury of the nion. 
i I tl rentleman from Was! t 
’ the « itt in t ( ! 
ent « ( | I bt ] vides in his mend 
ent Ss t abid by th decision of the 
of arbi he ‘parate and individual y 
) nion can be taken to satisfy tl e 
1 Iie I s set forth in what is known as the amend- 
t of the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANprEerRson], which 
| coul f arbitration but leaves the enforcement 
e¢ to pinion 
} a i ae | \ ley n < he best 
hor sinr 
Ss rik Dn 3 he. 
( ieir empl iw, either 
ibor unions or taking the private 
ro ty < Such procedure will only further 
I ( ! ad t nereased strikes and labor 
IT ‘ 
hile t ttempts to arrange only settlement of labor 
: oad companies and their employees, let 
aur for all t no labor troubles in this 
( S| ssfully sett so as to give us peace by 
0 hotguns or soldiers. 
( iation and arbitration that have been 
eflic t ervice for the past two years 
t! personnel of this new legisla 
i 1 ! over 8,000 labor disputes with- 
I ivinced that with the procedure pro- 
led by \! ! mendment we shall never have another 
upo! tin tl country or a threat of a strike. 
Last V Christian Sci e Monitor had a very 
edite ( 1 “ Labo 1 tl Golden Rule,” and I 
vitl t rt < that editerial as my views upon 
f ( l ( ion [ hor the Anderson amend- 
lye le 
t I ed tely in labor disputes, it is that no 
‘ O d y public opinion or which, it would 
) iy, is opposed by public opinion, has a chance 
i it sions < the public n pot be always 
s eached on broad issues. rthele when 
s e crystallized the thinking power of the 
t r, mpathetically or unsympathetically, upon 
e result that the effort to face and overcome 
sk beyond the strength of a particular 
Phe ‘ inglish, when the whole has come to a 
proved to be weaker than the whole. 
Ll be hough it is by no means as it always 
I little, however, since the outbreak of the war, 
vir \ f 1 iions and the inereasing resistance of 
s it ndition of things which has constituted 
ming t ind between them the great mass of 


gs could not continue indefinitely, 
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As a result, when the effort was made to thrust the Nation in between 
them, it was quickly seen that the millstones were not equal to the 
task which had been set for them. Forced apart, they were found 
unable to grind, with the result that the general public, realizing its 
own strength, began to take contro! of the situation. All this means 
that the responsibility bas now been transferred from this class or that 
class, from one interest or another interest, to the people and that the 
responsibility for holding the scales equal passes to the public. It is 
this fact that has to be realized and to be realized in its full signifi- 
cance at the present moment, 
* * + e * n ~ 

The point at issue is, in other words, a much larger one *han the 
interests of either class; it is nothing more nor less than wha? is right 
in the matter. In any technica! dispute as to the conditions of a trade 
almost impossible for a person who is not possessed of the neces- 
sary detailed knowledge to arrive at a fair decision; on the other hand, 
an altogether unbiased view is not to be expected from either party to 
the dispute. In such circumstances no decision is likely to be entirely 


it is 





acceptable to everybody. None the less a decision can and should be 
reached which will be felt to be broadly just to all concerned. What 
the world has to realize is that the statement, so often made, that the 
social system underwent a convulsion during the Great War, is true 











in substance and in fact. The claims put forward in justification of 
that war, at all events by the Allies, were founded on the golden rule; 
and the golden rule having been accepted for the purposes of the war 
can not safely be discarded now. It is, of course, perfectly true that 


war, but it is 
proportionate 


the 
in a 


the outbreak 
has risen 


risen tremendously since of 


true that the of living 


have 
the less 


wages 


none cost 









































or even in a greater degree. ‘This is not a statement of opinion, but one 
which can be easily tested and verified, and this not out of the experi- 
ence of an individual trade, but of the entire country. If, therefore, it 
is once admitted that the conditions of labor before the war were not 
atisfactory, it will have to be admitted that the conditions since the 
v itisfactory. 
no doubt at all out one th and that one thing is 
tl aiming a greater she ‘ t pleasant things of this 
has ever cl d | re; and then let the individual ask 
himself whether, with the golden rule as the test of decision, this is an 
unjust claim or a just one. That labor ha n in too great a hurry 
t each what it considers its goal, and has, notably in its police 
trik done much to estrange public opinion and to forfeit its right to 
consideration under the golden rule without a doubt. At the same 
time it would be a bold man who would maintain that capital had been 
lameless the matter. But, in any case, the fact remai that labor 
claiming mor f ti I it of it own labor than in the past and 
that public opinion is upon its side in this claim, thor it may be 
opposed to it in certain definite expressions of it. When manual labor, 
fo dem e le fruit of industry, on the ground that 
tl ould not d without it, it is indulging in the most 
d f inaccuracies, a h truth It is perfectly true that you 
‘ railway system hout manual labor But it is equally 
iat nual I: ( ved « mental direction would | no 
I to run a railway tl 1 mental direction without manual labor, 
\\ I iborer claims that you can not work railway system with- 
( e adaptor of the use « or electricity to modern con- 
‘ I ht 1 y that with I the railway ystem would 
I ‘ ) 1 nd he o t « whole profits of the operation 
on this d nce even more than mus is 
tl indispel le opment So that the claim 
of manual la rf 1 labor is not only an 
ul 1e on and even a liculous one. his 
I en proved oviet administration of Rassia, with 
the result that isking for t! operation of men 
W 1 i » 7 y r l ti bf Site pre ng 
at tl world } to de i I nt moment is the e« tabl 
nD { frui of | r \ i ed in | y 
And in; ng at is i ill v » fa ‘ 1 that 
man under the golden ruk ould not ndowed with a fertun hat 
may be a danger to society, whilst another can scarcely feed, clothe, 
and educate a family. Labor. that is to say, is demanding its s} 
the comforts and pleasures of existen: and any attempt to w 
these from lab« bound to end in disaster, because it is an infringe- 
ment of principle 
The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired, and the question 
now comes on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 





r. ANDERSON] to the substitute proposed by the 

centleman from Washington [Mr. WressTer}. 
The question was taken; and on a division 

NoLaNn) there wer 151 ayes and 75 noes, 


So the amendment to the substitute 


Minnesota [1 
(demanded by Mr. 


rreed to. 


was a 


The Long and Short Haul. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURTON L. FRENOH, 
OF IDAHO, 


REPRESENTATIVES, 


1919. 


In tHe Houser or 
Saturday, Novenber 15, 


Mr. Speaker, in my remarks a little while 


Mr. FRENCH. I ttl 
f the Stanton Packing Co., of Spokane, 


ago I cited the case of 1 
and its shipment of a carload of lard to Chicago, the company 
finding it cheaper to ship the lard to Seattle and then have it 
shipped by their representative from Seattle back through 
Spokane to Chicago—cheaper, I say, than to have shipped he 
car to Chicago from Spokane. The case has proven so inter- 
esting to Members that under my leave to extend I shall recite 
the waybills touching the transaction. 













They are follows: 
Spokane, W 


Vash., Nov. 


Pacific Railroad Co 


1911. Shipper’s No. 23609. By Not 


H. Stanton 


Consigned to: BE, Co. Destination: % H. I. Norton Co 
Seattle, Wn. Car initialed: C. & N. W. Car No.: 10396. 
No packag S 139. Desc! ption of articles and special marks 


Bbis. tallow Weight subject to correction: 62,100. Prepaid 

Kk. H. Stanton Co., Inc., shippers. Per Beckwith. 

Indo. ad on 1a ; Orig, nt to Norton Co., Seattle, 11-29-11 to 
deliver Ry. Co 

Seattle, W 1911. § No, 23610 By Nort! I 
Railroad. Co 

Consigned to: John Miller & Co., Chicago, Ill. Car iti: c. & 
N. W Car No. 10896 

No. packeges 139. Description of articles nd I 
Bbhis. tallow. Weight subject to correction: 62,100 

Via Ne Ps Ci & B.S. 


Ek. H. Sta Co., Ine., shippe 

Please notice the shipper’s numbers, the n rer ; 
the number of packages, the point of origin, ; he point of 
destination. Remember, then, that this cark l lard was 
hauled from Spokane to Seattle for 50 cents per hundred, 
hauled from Seattle back through Spokane to Chie: for 60 
cents per hundred, a total of $1.10. Remember, then, that the 
rate from Spokane to Chicago was $1.25 per h d, and that 


by permitting the railroad to haul the car 700 les rther 
there was saved in freight charges $93.15 

In rebuttal my argument gentlemen hay l that if tl 
long-and-short-haul provision should be inserted freight ra 
would be higher to the interior points, because so much busin 


to 


would be diverted to water lines that rates would need to be 
raised to make up the profits. The coast cities a ‘ying th 
contention. 

Gentlemen, the fallacy of the contention lies ji hi If th 





freight rates were to be higher to the inland sections 
it would be because the rates of transportation by water would 
be that the railroads would th 
terminals. Now, if that would occur it \ ld be to the 
distinct advantage of the coast cities, so the spectacl 
to the House and to the country of the cities on 
everything that they can to prevent lower rates to them and 


so low lose their bu to 


coast 


Is prese nted 


* COAST ak 


illo 


sreater rates to the inland cities which if it were to result woul 
ceive them such a distinct advantage in whol! ] ade as to 


practically wipe the inland cities off the map 
Is not the fallacy apparent? And, gentk n, if the result 
they claim would occur—could possibly occur—do you think for 
one moment the coast cities would be trying to prevent i 
There another thing I want to call attention to briefly I 
have already mentioned that the cost 


is 


of building the Panama 


Canal was nearly a half billion of dollars. To be exact, up t 
June 30, 1919, the actual cost was $365,415.985.18 

The figures do not include preliminary expenst expense 
of negotiation, purchase of rights, and so forth, nor do the 


include any allowance for interest. Whether we sell bonds te 
build the canal or advance money direct from the Treasury, 
should add to the total an interest equivalent to be based on the 
rate at which the United States was borrowing money prior to 
June 30, 1919. Counting in all of these expenses, the c: 
cost the people about $500,000.000. 

But figuring the total investment at around 
would need to receive an income of $12,000,000 annually in order 
to pay 3 per cent on the investment, and, mi 
not take into account upkeep, depreciation, and other li 
that occur. The canal has been in operation from 1 
pre sent. 
maintenance and operation, the revenues, and fig s to show 
whether or not the revenues exceed the expenses or the expenses 


$400,.000.000 


ad you, this does 








exceed the revenues. 
Panama Canal, maintenance and op 
i 
Maintenance . 
and | Revenues | Expe I ( 
bi i oO} eration, | Reve in exces I x 
year including . ; of 
pr yportion | expense r ] 
of overhead | 1919 
_— a 
| 
] 6, 030. 91 ' $14, 618. 68) .. ” $15] 9 
} 3. 128. 09) 4, 343, 383. 69 $220, 255. 60 7 
1916 | 6,999, 750. 15122, 558, 542. 38). .- «14, 441, 207.77 1 519,177 
1917 6, 788, 047. 60) 5, 808, 398. 71 er . 979, 648 5 2,01 
ivls 5, 920, 342.94) 6, 411, 843. 28; 491, 500.34) .. 2 
1919 77 241, 822.21).... 18, 690.7 





6, 112, 194.77) 6, 354, 016.9 


30, 109, 494. 46/25, 490, 803.71) 953, 578. 15/5, 572, 268 
L 

Tolls on barges towed through the canal prior 

Heavy drop due to closing canal 6 months on 


to opening t 


account of slid 


Looking over the foregoing, there was only one year when 
the balances were not in the red; that is, when we could say 


] 


that nm to that moment the revenues exceeded the 





I wish to insert here a statement showing the cost of 


f mail ing and oj] 
total of operation ad 
ing June 30, 1919 ( 
$25,490.802.71 

690.75 

Bear i had ft 

QOV,000 that | 

the canal LO pay ¢ > 


We, then, have fall 
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let g t ures 
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ti ( 1 tT ec 
people ¢ 
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tl) thi felt, 
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[ hope, gentlemen « 
one regarad the commit 


permit the amendme! 


be righted at some ti 
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Three months ago Ir 
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Tt prices the 


to live are not justified 


many cases artificially 
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Wii i Ent iit mately 
Th ipon the people v 
Tl Gove ment bega 
We now recognize that 
st ih ge has not ¢ 
Althoug 11 nts h 

Depart ‘ Justice now 
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? } re 
» | 1LDOT, 


| go bacl 


when we took them, then we are not j 


But the] \ s veing enforced in other directions. 

it is not being enforced in ase of food and clothing profitcers, 

hough it specifically applies to them in the matter of hoarding or 
( ire ing unreasonable prices 

Let the Gi nment 1 this law against food and clothing profiteers, 

t d nst the coal miner and there will be quick relief for 
. Although armed wit werful laws to curb profiteers, Washington is 
leading us in circk Prices continue high. 

If the present machine can not be made to function, let’s bring back 
Ilerbert Hoover. Let's restore war-time regulations, fix all prices, and 
Stop the manipulation of necessities, so that people can live within 
t! incomes 

Lowering pri rect road to industrial pe 

The Railroad Bill. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. JOHN M. EVANS, 
OP MONTANA, 
Ix tee House or RerresEentTarives, 
: rday, November 15, 1919, 
( i 45 rovide for the termination of Federal 
r transportation ; to provide for th 
tw irriers and their employees; to fur 
d “An act to regulate commerce,” approved 
b's is mended nd 1 < r rposes 
\ I AN i M cer, in the brief time allo 
rtake to discuss this bill as a whole, but 
i ¢ \ ! VY Opp { to the amend) it offered 
by mi Washing Mr. WEBST! 
to this House that we ought not to be swept 
l itions as to the present state of 
l tinued turmoil. The t is not 
l | Ol \ sa mere col Oalty, } 
r encerns that employed i 
| P ! Lie { ana ¢ tions were 
l ive | swept by some radical cl 
i people » 2 be Thstances, an O,:po 
t » brief f pi for labor organiza- 
) I im tl right te eak a word in behalf 
l country, which i red of the turmoil and 
of the sentleman from Washington 
\\ denominated as any two or more 
ent of employment by two or more. 

{ 5 j e g leman from Washington and myself 

g lroad ¢ pany, and for reasons peculiarly 
\ Ss, We ide to quit the employment. 

Under t s of this law we constitute a group, and 

ea ( pel te, but we in be haled inte the courts 
( orporatic r which we are working and 

ecaust have exercised the right 

Phat not al This bill gives a 

Sl he corporation only, and not 
wiuis ¢ kholders, and it gives the e« rpora 
ring mi nad each one, and I can not 
nore condi \ to controversy and strife, | 
ssible than for men who are working 
! led inte court to be sued for damages 
sa. Under such a condition you 
that era of peace that sometimes looks 
ssibl ich e all hope. You will have it, to 
x ‘ hen you create a board, no matter how 
juestions may be submitted. I do not 
( ments are final or not, or whether ther: 
he 1 r the pow to enforce them, for I say 
1 pul opiniol | be the controllin 
i S t hat s the intention of Congr to 
t ‘ oO . » their private owners in practically the | 
$ en they were taken over by the Goy- 
essary to provide financial assistanee for 

\ ijust themselves to the changed condi- 

| ] I me to be the intention of Congress: 

i : » returning the roads at the present 

I tl i of returning them now we should enact 

necess i proper legislation to govern and control the 

roads as they are ‘ the next two years, but from what has 

d this floor and from the present state of public 

pir I m satisfied that this or some similar bill will 
‘ i ily pass s Hous I shall therefore do what I can} 

to perfe the e, but under no circumstances can I 
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for the Webster amendment. It is unjust, unrighteous, and un- 
} American. 

in the 
worked out 


undertaking. 


| Mr. cheme of the proposition 
bill regarding labor legislation was coneeived and 

| in the subcommittee, which was a most difficult 
| The subeommittee’s plan, or the provisions of it, are not all 
acceptable to me, but the objects and purposes are. It is the 
object and the purpose of legislation that should measure its 
good or its evil effects rather than the machinery that, on first 
blush, is proposed. 

The object and purpose of the Sweet amendment, now offered 
by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANperson}, is intended 
to accomplish the same purpose. There are some provisions 
that I would prefer over the committee's bill. I will vote for 
the Anderson substitute as an amendment to the Webster sub- 
stitute. Gentlemen get up here and say, “ We want somethirg 
that has teeth in it.” What are the teeth they refer to—the teeth 
of the carnivorous animal, of the flesh-tearing and lacerating 
variety, the teeth of barbarism, of uncivilization? What is our 
What are trying to Bring about agreement 
This should not 


Speaker, the whole 


we do? 


obi« et? 


between those that are in disagreement. even 

} be called a decision, because it is not, in fact. There comes 
} about a condition calling for the modifying of an existing con- 
| tract. Therefore, not being a question of law only, but rather 
uestion of justice between the employer and empleyee, it is 
highly proper that it should be submitted to an adjustment 
board composed of equal numbers of employers and employees, 


ddify the contract 
Wha 


to m by agreement, because 


t business has the public in that kind 
public did not make the contract and 


to be modified 


and let them try 
varties to if. 
ra The 
vould not know how it ought 1. 
the public has an interest above and beyond all others, 
i interest to bring about an amicable modification 
without resorting to the teeth of the dog or the 
or the bayonet of Prussianism. I tried, and I 
subcommittee tried and worked as hard as men could 
to keep prison bars out of the bill and to keep felons’ 
stripes out of bill and to keep handcuffs off the wrists of 
Alt of this outcry for making a strike unlawful pending 
the adjustment of a controversy is to give jurisdiction to the 
| civil courts injunctions and put a man behind the 
bars without a trial by his peers. 
If I am correct in my assumption that these properties should 
k to their in practically the same condition as 
ustified in putting an anti- 
strike clause in this bill; there was no antistrike clause in any 
bill when we assumed control of the What we need 
to do is to try to be fair and just to all parties, including the 
publie. 
When the international situation became serious in this coun- 
try the railroad employees were the first ones to rally to the 


they are } 


rovers) 


contract 
i club of the savage 
{ t] 


think 1 


YN 


ors 


' 
Lie 





to issue 


owners 


roads. 


support of the Government by declaring a truce and forbidding 
the men to make any demands or to handle to a final con- 
clusion any dispute arising between the carriers and the em- 
ployees. Immediately after war was declared all the rail- 


roads were taken over by the Government, and the railroad 
brotherhoods pledged themselves to the support of the Presi- 
dent and the Government of the United States and entered into 
agreements with the Government that there would be no strikes 
and provided for the establishment of tribunals to handle labor 
These boards were organized, and in a period of 
than a year and a half they handled more than 3,100 dis- 
putes arising, on which a unanimous vote of the boards was had. 


] hit 
GIsput 


es 


? 
i@s 





The railroad brotherhoods guaranteed to the employer that if 
any of the men practiced an illegal or unauthorized strike 
they would be expelled from the organization and men furnished 
the employers to take the place of such striking employees 

There have been created under Government control three 
railway boards of adjustment, which the Anderson substitute 
proposes to perpetuate by simply transferring from the Rail- 
road Administratien to the Government by statute these boards, 
giving them legal status, and it is only a simple matter of 
transferring the organization of these boards, their present 


efficient clerical forces, and so forth, to the Government and the 
continuation of the plars already in effect. 

This is a simple matter and will save time and expense in 
the organizing of new tribunals which are not now in existeuce. 
The provision of the Anderson substitute is a guaranty that 
there will be no strikes or lockouts until after two boards have 
had an opportunity to review and pass upon a question, which is 
coing further than has ever been done heretofore, as no one has 
ever ventured to provide for more than one tribunal to adjust 
these disputes. In substance, it means to turn over the railroads 


to the private owners and prevents any changes in working condi- 


ros 


vote | tions or other conditions of employment until every effort has 









been exerted bhetwe the employees and their employers by 
direct negotiation, and then if a dispute arises and the parties 
are unable to agree, it goes to the railway board of adjustment ; 
and then if ho decision is had by the railway board of adjust- 
ment the matter is referred to a commission on labor dispute 
ho shall hear and decide the question, 
This is the culmination of mere than 50 years’ effort 


of the carriers and their employees to perfect a plan tha 

itely guarantee to both parties a fair and equitable ad- 
justment of any matter that e¢ not be adjusted betwe¢ the 
parties themselves, and the ideal condition for which 
the people of this country have looked for more than a quarter 


4 


pal 
will absoh 


create 


of 2 century; therefore the Anderson substitute should, by all 

means, prevail and become the law if it is the desire of Con- 

sress to place on the statute beoks a real workable plan. 
The provisions of the substitute provide for practical, experi- | 


enced men in each and every instunce to hear and determine the 
questions of dispute as they arise, and if this substitute 
effective it will do more to destroy the principles 
in this country than any one thing that has been done or per- 
haps everything that has been done so far, and it will be the final 
and fatal blow to radicalism and Bolshevism in so far 
transportation industry is concerned, and will be accepte 
the employees on the railroads as am 
onable solution of the adjustment of labor disputes 

Mr. Speaker, there ] been a great deal said here to-day about 
violation of contracts. I desire to say to the Members of Con- 
that so far as my own personal knowledge informs me the 


“i by 


‘Tess 


railroad employees of the four brotherhoeds have never violated | 


. contract which they have made. When they make a contract 
it is binding as far as they are concerned, for they are loyal, 
patriotic American citizens; and, without casting any reflections 
on any other class of workingmen, I want to say that of the 
110,000,000 people in our land there is no class that is more law- 


hiding, ps I 


triotic, and intelligent than the railroad employee 


The Threatening Menace of Disloyalty—Bill Proposed for 
the Suppression of Anarehy, Seditien, Disloyalty, 
I. W. W.ism, Bolshevism, Radicalism, and un-American- 
ism. 


EXTENSION ( 


Ff REMARKS 


W. SUMMERS, 


WASHINGTON, 


HON. JOHN 


Or 

REPRESENTATIVES, 
ilonday, November 17, 1919. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, while 

» in peaceful and joyous parade, celebrating the first anniver- 

iry of Armistice Day at Certralia, Wash., four ex-service men, 

t recently from overseas duty, were shot dead, while others 


Ix rue Howusr or 


iarei- 


vere seriously injured. These foul murders were committed 
rom ambush and without warning within as loyal a State as 


craces the American Union. 
Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, with this I bring te your atten 


the great and threatening menace of anarchy, sedition, dis- | 
y, 1. W. W.ism, Bolshevism, radicalism, and un-American- | 
in all their various forms, and I beg of you, as I beg of 
ery ex-service man and loyal citizen of the United States, to 
nt your feet upon the solid rock of Americanism and look 


situation squarely in the face, with a determination to take 
eedy and decisive action to silence and to 


ight the teachings of these enemies within our gates. 


During sevenscore years the majesty of our laws, the wisdom 
ur Constitution, and the supremacy of our flag have time 
again been threatened, and now, despite the loud barking 

committed 

roughout the country, the structure of American government 
hat of any other great nation, and in 


dastardly crimes that have recently been 


ore substantial than 
uture, as in the past, will weather every storm. 


press, our schools, our churches, and our firesides are per- 
The great Amer- 
We can rely upon the hundred millions or 


lal shrines of patriotism, we shall not fall. 
heart is sound 
‘ within our borders whose patriotism is above question. 


t, Mr. Speaker, the Attorney General of the United States 


us that 327 radical newspapers are being printed in the 


ted States, mostly in foreign languages, spreading anarchism 
Bolshevism throughout the country, and that there is no 
The evidence indicates 
hey are receiving funds from outside the United States. 


y which they can be suppressed. 


oes are heing enlisted on the side of the reds. 
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a constructive, fair, and rea- | 





forever »ut at 


So long as 


| deadetter office duly 
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rhe Atto Gel ! rte f the 

One of the mo and f hing 1 j ing 
discontent, race pr id class hatred in thi 1 
number of radical pers and « 1 licat i \ 
wide circulation. 

Mar these pul ti fra yu the « ] Ww f ( 

















ent The editors of these paper nd the I ( ! 

a subtle way of piacing this propaganda bef he i 1 
reader understands what is meant. 

There are 222 radical newspapers publish { 
this country at the present time and 105 radical newspapers pubilsheda 
in the English language. In addition, 144 radical newspaps D h 
in foreign countries are 1 ived and distributed to i 

IONALITY OF PUBLICATION 

This number do not include the hundreds of b amphile 1 
other publications which also r wide circulation, many of 
published in foreign language 

The number of these radical pul tions and the ! ein w 
they are printed follow: Armenian, 1; Bohemian, Bulgaria 
Croatian, 4; Danish, 4; Esthonian, 1; Finnish, 11; French, 1; ¢ 
r , 213; Greek, 2; Hungarian, 23: Italian, 27; Jewish O: Le } 
1] Portuguese, 1; Roumanian. 16: Slo ian, 8: Sy S: | 

nian, 15; Polish, 7; Swedish, 6; Ukraini 8: and Yiddish, 1° 

All of th radical publication ul read and trar ated 
Department of Justice im eooperation with the Post Off Dep 
ment. \ force of 40 tran tor readers nda istar is employed 
for this purpose, and d y repor re received on the radical : 
that ippen It may 1 i ting to point out here t ti I. W , 
nov ireulates 13 papers prir in i Enz! la nd 19 pa ; 
printed in foreign languag 

E 

Th spapers and publications mo har ‘ t 
perha re responsible the spr f the | ’ re 
and extr radical doctrines in this « ntry Iv ff i le 
to get the into the 0 vi it i ! 
by their teachings. 

The reader or subscriber of a ra l newspaper uses | paper 
only for his own information but as a means of prot da to educa 
his fellow workman and inoculate him with t dc e of an hist 
communism, and radical socialism and thus enlist his rvices in the 
revolution. 

From the date of the signing of the armistice a wave of radicalism 


hich is best evidenced by 





appears to have swept over the country, 





fact that since that date approximately 50 radics] newspapers have com 
menced publication A large number of these papers openly advocate the 
destruction of tl t Government and er nd 
their readers to prep he cor 3 revolution 
FROM OUTS ‘ 

It is alse a noticea t that a great m 5 the pul 
practically void of ng matter, whic! ndicates that tl re 
receiving money fror sou to further their j gan 

I UTED 

Gentlemen, I have no fear for the perpetuity of our Govern- 

went, but the exigencies of the hour demand immediate action 


on the part of this Congress in order that these publications may 
be suppressed and that these 60,000 red vipers may be controlled. 
Our citizens must not be polluted by these doctrines. Proposed 
legislation has been brought before the Senate, but it has not yet 
found opportunity for its consideration. I have therefore pre- 
pared and am bringing to your attention a growth and a moedifi- 
cation of the ideas of several gentlemen in the following bill 

A bill to prohibit and punish certain seditious acts against the Govern 


ment of the United States and to prohibit the use of the mails f the 
purpose of promoting such acts. 
Be it enacted, etc., That it shall bc unlawful for any person or perso 








to advocate or advise the overthrow, or to write, or knowingly to print, 





| publish, utter, sell, or distribute any document, book, circular, paper, 
journal, magazine, or other written or printed communication, in or by 
which there is advised the overthrow, by force or violence, or by both 


force and violence, or by physical injury to person or property of the 


Government of the United States or of all government, or to advise o 
advocate a change in the form of government or the Constitution of the 
United States or resistance to the au ri thereof by for 











or by physical injury to person or property, or by for ‘ ) 
prevent, hinder, or delay or attempt to f[ hir ; t 
cution of any law of the United State 

Sec 2. That the possession, dispia f tion at any meeting, 
gathering, or parade, or at any other place, public or private, of any 
flag, banner, or emblem intended by the person or persons possessi 
displaying, or exhibiting the same to sym ize or indicate a purpose 
overthrow by force or violence or by physical injury to person or prop 
erty, the Government of the United States or all government, is hereby 


declared to be unlawful. 
Sec. 3. That every document, book, 
or other written or printed communi 


circular 


journal, magazi: 
which there is arve 


paper 
ation in or by 













cated or advised the overthrow by force or violence or by physical injury 
to person or property of the Government of the United tes <« if 
all government, or in or by which there is advocated or « it . 
f force or violen or physical injury to or the "e OF struction of 
persons or property 2s a means toward the act me of ex 
industrial, or political changes is hereby ared be nonmallabk 
the same shall not be conveyed in the mails or delivered from any ]| 
office or by any letter carrier: Provided, That nothing in this act shali b 
so construed as tu authorize any person other thar employee of th« 


authorized thereto or other person upon a search 


I 
warrant authorized by law to open any letter not addressed to himself 
‘ 





Sec. 4. That it shall be unlawful import or cause to be imported 
into the United States or any place subject to its jurisdiction any mat 
ter declared by section 3 of this act to be nonmailabk r to transpo 
or cause to be transported any such matter from one State to anoth 
or into any place subject to the jurisdiction of the United States 

Sec. 5. That whoever shall use or attempt to use the mails or 1 
Postal Service of the United States for the trans sion of anv matte 
declared by section 3 of this act to be nonmailable, or who shal! violate 


other of the provisions of this act, shall be fined not less 


any than $500 
nor more than $20,000 or imprisoned not |! than 1 ear nor m 
than 20 years, or such fine and imprisonment may t? mposed : 
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¥ nat " lized citises of the Hertel Stetes. than. pees constemen under | and made use of all he found there that was not inconsistent 
this act, his citizenship may, a re discretion o 1e nited States Com- 73 > ic oy ¢ argver reveloti "her insti 
missioner of Immigration, be canceled, and if an alien or a denaturalized with the brighter and larger reve lation. Where the old instinet 
citizen, shal _upen the expiration of his sentence, deported from the | Of worship had found expression, there he taught men to observe 
United States and forever barred from reentering the United States or | a better ritual: 
any territory under its jurisdiction. “Tantum ergo sacramentum 
NO RESPECTER OF PERSONS. Veneremur cernui: 
Et antiquiuim documentum 


With bowed head and with shame I must state that both 
natural and naturalized American citizens, to a certain extent, 
in some localities have joined with aliens in these seditious acts 
and utterances, so while the bill provides for denaturalization 


and deportation, under certain conditions, it is no respecter of 
persons in so far as fine and imprisonment are concerned, 

It is aimed at all who would overthrow our Government by 
force or violence. 

Mr. Speaker, this is not the time for much speaking. The 


I beg for immediate consideration and favor- 
bill. 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 


HWOMAS 8. CRAGO, 


rF PENNSYLVANIA, 


ing. 
action on the 


house is burn 


able 


) 


HON. 7 

( 

in rune House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, November 15, 1919. 


Mr. 


— 
attend 


CRAGO. Mr. Speaker, it was my pleasant privilege to 
the rededication exercises of the reconstructed court 
house of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, held 
October 27, 1919. I have a copy of the address delivered by 
Justice Stafford on that occasion, and it is such a timely and 
beautiful word picture of respect for law that I ask unanimous 
consent to insert this address and a short account of the pro- 
ceedings of this rededication in the Recorp. 
COURTHOUSE OF THES ScCPREME COURT 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


REDEDICATION OF THE OF THE 

“ The dedicatory exercises of the reconstructed courthouse of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia were held on 
the afternoon of Monday, October 27, 1919, in the presence of 
the justices and officers of the various courts, members of the 
bar, the Columbia Historical Society, and Oldest Inhabitants’ 
Association, and a large gathering of the general public. The 
exercises were held on the lawn on the north side of the build- 
ing, and the program was in keeping with the occasion. 

“The exercises opened with an invocation by Rev. Charles 
Wood, pastor of the Church of the Covenant. Mr. H. Prescott 
Gatley, president of the District Bar Association, in introducing 
Mr. Chief Justice McCoy as the presiding officer, said in part: 

‘*The corner stone of the building was laid a century ago. 
I feel safe in saying that prior to the transformation that has 
recently taken place in it, judging from its then appearance, 
everyone was prepared to admit its age without argument. Now 
that it has been so magnificently remodeled and reconstructed 
it was deemed appropriate that fitting ceremonies attend its 
opening. It also seems eminently fitting that one who played 
no small part in procuring this beautiful structure and who 
presides over the courts held within its walls should preside at 
these ceremonies.’ 

“Mr. Chief Justice McCoy, in a brief address, paid eloquent 
tribute to his predecessor, Chief Justice Covington, who was 
able to secure from Congress the first appropriation for recon- 
struction of the building; to Mr. Elliott Woods, Superintendent 
of the Capitol, who had charge of the work; to Mr. August 
Eceard, superintendent of construction, and others who had 
part in the work on the building. He referred feelingly to a 
beautiful flowers coming from an unknown donor ‘in 
loving memory Mr. Justice Thomas H. Anderson.’ The 
Chief Justice then, in turn, felicitously introduced the speak- 
ers, Mr. Justice Stafford, former Chief Justice Covington, and 
Mr. Henry E. Davis. 

ADDRESS OF USTICE 

fhe first thing to be noted is that the ceremony which 
brings us together is not a dedication merely; it is a rededica- 
Chere is an element of value in the fact that on the Self- 
same spot justice is administered from generation to generation. 
So strongly did our English brothers feel it, that only with the 
reluctance did they remove their courts from that ‘ cer- 
where for many centuries they had been held, the 


gift of 


of 


WENDELL PHILLIPS STAFFOR 


Lion. 


sreates 


tain place’ 


eelebrated Hall of Westminster; and some even contended that 
it was unconstitutional, a violation of Magna Charta itself, to 
In early ages the pagan temple was transformed into 
The early Christian, as a rule, did not 
he breathed into them a new spirit, 


do so. 
the Christian Church. 
demolish the old shrines: 


Novo cedat ritui. 


“So in the crypt of York Cathedral they still show you the 
remnants of the heathen altar that connects their service with 
early Anglo-Saxon times, 

“The feeling that thus prompts men to preserve the symbolic 
continuity of their spiritual life is a true feeling, based on the 
soundest philosophy. For, aiter all, it is not to the present 
form of faith alone that the temple is erected, but also to thut 
primitive, permanent, catholic instinct of worship which ante- 
dates all forms aml! may outlast them all, 

“So it is when we are dealing with another great and uni- 
versal sentiment—justice. The forms and methods through 
which men will seek to make justice their own will, no doubt, 
vary in the future as they have in the past. Laws will pass 
away; constitutions themselves will be altered or supplanted; 
but the sentiment of justice will not be lost. It curries 
numerable laws and constitutions in its bosom; and it is to tha 
sentiment itself, rather than to any present-day embodiment cf 
its aspiration, that we dedicate this place. 

“The earliest conception of justice appears to have been not 
an act of any lawmaking assembly but a judgment pronounced 
by the primitive ruler—the patriarch-king. In the belief of his 
| people it was a divine inspiration, what we should call a strok 

of genius. His judgments were called themistes, from the nam 
| of the goddess of justice, Themis, whose mouthpiece he w: 
; supposed to be. Browning has given us a fascinatiug, if high 
| imaginary, picture of that original court scene: 


lh- 


“A king tived long ago, 
In the morning of the world, 
When earth was nig 
And the king's 
Disparting eer a 


her heaven than 
curled, 


full 


now; 
locks 
fore 
As the milk-white space ‘twixt horn and |! 
Of some sacrificial bull. 
Among the rocks his city ¥ 
Before his palace, in the sun, 
lie sat to see bis pcop'e pass, 
And judge them every one 
From its threshold of smooth stone. 
They baled him many a valley thief 
Caught in the sheep pens, robber chief, 
Swarthy and shameless, begyar-cheat, 
rough pirate found 


€&py prowler, or 
On the sea-sand left aground; 
| 


ead 
orn 


as: 


And sometimes clung about his feet, 
With bleeding tip and burning cheek, 
A woman, bitterest wrong to speak. 
These, all and every one, 
The king judged, sitting in the sun 

His councitiors, on left and right, 

Looked anxious up—but no surprise 

Disturbed the king’s o!d smiling eyes: 

Such grace had kings when the world. began! 

‘We have traveled a long road since then. How can we ¢ 
pect men any longer to revere the law, which they now wu 
stand to be no gift of a god, but only the result of conflicti 
social forces—a conflict in which, perhaps, the individual’s ow 
idea of what the law should be has been overborne? And yei 
if men are capable of taking a broader view, they will see th: 
there is really something noble and august in this new concep 
tion of law as the expressed will of a free and mighty peop! 
to say uw 
This may no 
he 


and there should be something impressive, not 
inspiring, in the visible enforcement of that will. 
be the poorest of all times to consider whether it may not 
worth all the pains we can take to surround the execution 
the law with every form of dignity and propriety that m 
serve to touch the imagination of the people and lead them 
associate the act with all that is worthy of regard and ven 
tion. For one thing is certain: There never was a great peo! 
that did not venerate the law. What gave Sparta her long 
premacy among the States of Greece? What, indeed, but 
inflexible—you might almost call it her blind and unreasonines 
fidelity to law? ‘Stranger, go tell the Spartans that we lie | 
in obedience to their laws.’ Those were the words graven 
the tomb of Leonidas and his companions at Thermop) 
There they slept in simple, unquestionable obedience to a 
that said no Spartan ever should retreat, no matter what 
odds. Such a sentiment, inspiring all its members, is eno 
to make any nation great. Without some such reverence 
law, the authentic voice of our millions of self-governed | 
we may pile our wealth in mountains, but we shall be as a rv! 
of sand. 

“T have often longed for the gift of a sculptor that I mix 
carve at the entrance to a court like this a group of figures U) 
should hedy forth our conception of the judicial mind struge! 
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with the problems that confront it here. This is what I ould | ownership without the benefit W het iy witl 
try to show | rights of the States you do away with the rig the peopl 
“ Higl n her single-seated judgment throne, | in those State You thereby ! *f' 
Wish forward gazing eyes, erat, ont ct which our forefathers fought 
; tl vide-browed undauntes itellect, Pann tf *) 
Resolving her dark adc abt. Love, ms king * an, | At ae if ae bill tocagen 
Clings round ber neck; and reaching to her zone, ; states, injure the short lines o 
Pale pity kneels; and, striving to deflect | injure the great common nle 
or forthricht ision ‘alsehood sts reder . i — > : 
Blind emi a tramps t in ‘ber aie te bere oo fhere is much of merit In t 
And with raised hand white Vengeance whispers, ‘ * ? |} I am opposed to until I em I 
Unmoved she sits, till Falsehood glides away, | measure. 
Perry » I fa} is m 1 a ~. : ston ' , ‘ 
On iL ee ae Narn tues te ert - But, Mr. speaker [ do rt h I t 
The ( ling b ick her angels, heavenw: “dl flo n posal how » permit me to discuss cet | 1 
Justi and Truth, she hears these two alone! | the measure [I may at a more convenient seas ( 

“ Flow can we dedicate this house without a thought for those measure more in detail. I will say, | evel } I vitte 
who once had labors here, and now are passed forever from its opposed to the United States Government ‘ ¢ I 
halls? Many have left us in these last few years. They would | the railroads against loss for any length of time aft the: 
have rejoiced with us to see this day. I can not trust myself | turned bac! ate owners I also op ad he ] 
to call their names, and I know that they will come to you with- | vision which the 12s inviting the railroads t f ig] 
out my summons. Men they were of many and yaried gifts; Treight and passenger rate Oo ours tl ! S 
some with a touch of bumor that lighted up the dusty ways, | accept the invitation and the people wil f, eo 1 

. some With a golden eloquence that held us willing prisoners, | bill I am opposed to such a cou Rr I +} f 
some with world-wide learning, and some with the habit of | minutes discuss the bill in ad il 
silent, sleepless toil—good men and true, zealous guardians of | At present let me say that all of \ 
the rights committed to their care—our friends, our brothers! | before we finally dispose of it, as carefully : ‘ould 
Memory will never paint a picture of the old familiar rooms and | a will of some ri lative under wh W f ¢ 
leave them out erty rights. Every word counts. Hundred f books of Sunprt 

“AS years go on, hat tragedies will be enacted hers What Court decisions in the futni vill te ‘ tel a ] 
comedies of error, a cynic might suggest; but to-day will | by the ne ] bill Milli , 
not hear him Here will come all tongues, all creeds, all races | of property ing on every pl 
the aggrieved with eagerness to have his wrong redressed, the The rights of « a hund illio OD 

srongdoer with reluctance lest his sin should find him out. | the language of the measur Are \ prone 
May all men look upon it as a place where justice may be found. | those rights or are w bout t rene those rig] Sf 
© Themis, daughter of heaven and earth, goddess of justice, | every sentence, every paragraph, ever Ise. ¢ 
if still thou livest and givest heed to the affairs of m« listen | every word of the 1 ad th ( ! 
to us who come to dedicate this place unto such things as in | the Ameri Dp 
the days of old were dear to thee! Let even the dullest who | 
come about these altars feel that thou art near! May _ ena - 
iudces be pure of hear atient and open-minded, swit 7 
ae “pelea = nr er urtine air on sues sme a Railroads and Railroad Legislation. 
“good men, entenienieune: 
As to tebget what BUMS frailty is! EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
“ May-the juries be anxious only to find the truth and estab- 
by their verdicts; the witnesses able and willing to tell ’ ‘ : : " 
the truth, and the litigants willing to have them! May the | H () N ( H A is lL, IY So H OM PSON ’ 

Ivecates be more zealous to vindicate the truth than to main- | oO anmta 
tain their causes! May he that triumphs depart without ex- | : 
ultation, and he that is defeated without resentm« ' And Is ne Hovsi REPRESEN ES 
finally, O Themis, may thy bandage never slip; but if it should, | Fueadan. Ni : +" ; 
ever so little let it serve only to show thee the side of t] veak | : Bis 

the oppr seq!” ; On if bill (H, R. 10453) to p f t Fed 
j control ¢ railroad nd syst« : 
Peis ee Sieg aE Seek ae | the ettiement of disputes etween irrier nd t * I ai oe ‘ 
i rthes soon a act entith I An a : 1 ) 
he Railroad Bill. Cinaighioities saside his ponmspetmepadmanmpedbermmt wit 
* } Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I I 
alaetitiilaiiy it . ; . a Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committe 
[Xx l ENSLION OF REMARKS = h, after months of impartial hearings ¢ ‘ , 
é an roughout the land, prepared and prese it 
, . ~; wr3s s on Monday, November 10, H. R. 10453 t t 
HON. WILLIAM ©. LANKFORD, | provide for the termination of Peter he 8 
OF GEORGIA, | and systems of transportatio 0 
| between carriers and their e1 
Ix tne House or REeprREsENTATIVES = ate - ‘to the ee 1297 
yndau Voven €) 1? 1919 There are 435 Members of the H f f R 
Pe eae : th only 21 of them are members of the Luterst nd | 
I \ilroads of a ws of tral sportat ' ‘| merce Committee When this b was int 
1 t of disputes between ca nd the on Monday it was with t) inderstand 
=e An act to regui oe i i : pe ‘ within a ek heretfe vith tl 
naed ; id i tne ifp es 1 4 wideration, the gens } m hers | 
LANKFORD | Speak il ed | is! on the committee and t 
lroad | , is ol tremendous lmportances nd \ of t bill, no ad suf t ) 
for weal or we long ¢ we ] e pa off t ject tter « ! and to y f 
on the details and ral ications i 
i su are not | slating f | Members of the House 1 t ne ~ 
but for the future of the race We are atte t . | judgment of the able chairman and 
OI s to shay the fut railroad po | the Interstat tI ign ¢ n ( 
i state " : tha on tru ior this constr . . " ‘ 
we doi t] best possible thing for o Nation? I | ‘ 
d we are not I secured a copy of this bill at the rliest | ment control or ownership of t! { 
possible moment. I have read and reread and studied t 86} States of America Co qin 
of the bill; and I am afraid of it. ii of the M 3 { 
iong other serious objections, I believe that it goes too far after amendment nd dis 
centralizing railread mtrol here in Washington and | reaching them in the 1 
away with the rights of the States to contro! the roads | individual Congressme: ‘ 
their bout I feaur it Was the evils of Government I passage of the bi , ' aX 
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ceived from eimployees connected with interests who do not per- 
sonally understand the contents of the Esch bill and, perhaps, 
did not fully realize the nature of their demand upon Members 
of Congress, T shall vofe to support the bill after it shall have 
been fully discussed and amended, and then am willing to trust 
tlhe conference committee between the Senate and the House to 
finally whip into shape the final law upon the railroad subject, 
which I trust may be workable and acceptable to the general 
public and may receive the President’s approval. 

The sullen tires of revolution which were slumbering around 
about us and throughout our beloved land prior to the war have 
been accelerated since the presidential election of 1916 by the 
events of war and may now be seen flaming up throughout the 
land. In my opinion there are grave days just ahead of the 
Republic Chese are times when patriotic Members of Con- 
gress should not truckle or weaken, but should consider well the 
principles upon which our Constitution and the Republic are 
grounded and stand firm for the general public interests and 





for the great unorganized masses of our citizens who do not 
flood Congress with requests for class legislation. It is my 
intention to listen carefully with an open mind to all the 


debates upon this question. At this time, however, I wish only 
to make a few general observations concerning railroads and 
railroad legislation. Political consideration should be avoided 
in such constructive legislation as we are how considering. 


A brief review of railroad history in our country may be of 
interest The first big trunk line of the United States was 
founded less than 100 years ago, in the year 1828. On the 


4th of July of that year, the anniversary of the birth of this 
Nation, Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, the last surviving 
signer of the Declaration of Independence, laid the corner stone 
of the great Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. After endiess and dis- 
difficulties, and after vast and bold expenditures of 


eouraging 


money in this new enterprise, the success of which was by no 
means assured, the tracks of the Baltimore & Ohio finally 
reached Cumberland, Md., and a few years later the city of 


Wheeling on the Ohio River. Other railroads followed in rapid 
succession and quick transportation became an assured thing. 
Railroading in its early stages was a crude business. No rail- 
roud had the same gauge and the locomotives were clumsy 
affairs, incapable of making more than 20 miles an hour. But 
in those days it was considered reckless and dangerous speed. 

Up to the year 1850, a period of 22 years, only 8,500 miles 
of railroad had been built. Now, there are over 240,000 miles 
in operation. 

There 10 question that our system of transportation has 
been the foundation of our progress and prosperity. 

We now propose to return to the owners of the railroads the 
property temporarily taken from them through the exigencies 
of the Great War. It is just as well that we do so, for it has 
been evident even to a casual observer that the Government 
has not made what you can call a success of railroading. 

Now, there have been in the past certain evils and irregulari- 
ties in the management of the railroads by private parties, some 
of which had a harmful effect on the public. I believe in return- 
ing the railroads to full ownership by private parties, for only 
full ownership can be real ownership and carry with it full 
But there is nothing to prevent us from en- 


Is I 


responsibility. 


acting the legislation necessary to prevent a recurrence of the 
evils of the past. That is as far as we should go. To go beyond 
this would mean meddling with the management of the rail- 
roads; to fall short of it would mean a relapse into some of the 
corrupt practices of the past. 

It has been the feed of demagogical politicians to denounce 
the railroads and to accuse them of all the sins in the decalogue. 
Vhile I ar villing to concede some of these sins, I am the last 
man in the country toe believe that the great railroads and 
transportation systems of the United States rest on a rotten 
foundatio1 It has been charged that the railroads in some 
States have in the past owned and controlled the legislatures 
of those States. From later experiences 1 am not sure which 
is better for the country, to have the railroads own the politi- 
cians or the politicians own the railroads, Judging from the 
mess which the politicians have made of railroad management 
the argume seems to lean the other way. The very fact that 
( gress proposes to get rid of railroad management goes to 
how that the thinking men of the country have no taste for 
public ownership of the railroads. 

There may be wrongs in ine private management and owner- 
ship of railroads, but things have turned out far from right in 
the public ownership and management. 


Let us look into the matter of fares and freight rates. The 
railroad business was carried on just like any other business in 


the country. Where population was sparse, the rates were 
naturally higl Where the population was dense, they were 
invariab! And with the rapid increase of the popula- 
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tion came a gradual decline of passenger and freight rates all 
over the country. 

This continued until the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was established. For a time the activities of this commission 
were limited in scope. The members, with a consciousness of 
greenness on railroad matters, were inclined to feel their way, 
but when they finally got into full swing they began the delicate 
task of fixing rates, and from that day on, especially since 1906, 
rates have gradually risen, trains have been discontinued, and 
the ability of railroads to borrow money in foreign countries has 
been reduced to a minimum. And the people had to dig down 
into their jeans and pay the bill. 

There is probably no more expensive luxury the American 
people indulge in just now than your various commissions. They 
eat big holes into the pocket of the people, through which the 
dollar eseapes with the same ease as the penny. As our imagi- 
nary evils increase our real commissions keep pace with them, 
and I have no doubt if we continue on these lines much further 
we shall appoint other commissions to regulate the original 
commissions, and so on ad infinitum. 

I believe that. concentration of undue power, especially in a 
railroad commission, paradoxical as it may seem, dissipates and 
dissolves power in that it takes it away from management o! 
railroads by railroad experts; it takes it away from men of life 
long training in specific railroad management; it prevents them 
from managing and suecessfully directing their own propertics 
and places the management in the hands of a group or commi 
sion of nonexperts, any one of whom can not be held personally 
responsible for sins of omission or commission. There is, 
my opinion, too great a tendeney in this country of a governmen 
by bureaus and commissions, and (oo great a tendency to harass 
and handicap business, transportation, and commerce in de 
veloping the resources of the country. Preventive legislation 
for the evils that have existed, and that we know, should be « 
acted rather than legislation by fear to prevent imaginal 
bugaboos of the future that may never happen. 

It seems to me that Congress is fully aware of what legislation 
is necessary to prevent in the future the past evils of railroad 
management. Having done this, it should limit the powers o! 
the Interstate Commerce Commission so that its activities wil 
be confined to the enforcement of the preventive legislation o! 
Congress. And to all such preventive legislation, I shall gi 
my full support. 

Having done that, I am willing to return ownership to 7 
railroads in full. I am not afraid of the railroads. I am not 
afraid of any of the big business enterprises of my country. 
It is impossible to imagine that the wonderful success of ou 
railroads and their marvelous development has been accom 
plished by corrupt practices, and it would be unpatriotic in m« 
to cast such a slur upon any American enterprise. I am tl 
iast man to do that. 

I am not a pessimist, like the old maid who went about v 
her nose in the air sniffing for bad smells. I am an optimist, lil 
the jolly bachelor who opened the cologne bottle, or some oth¢ 
bottle, and reveled in an atmosphere of perfume. 

So, likewise, let Congress close up the sewer trap on the bad 
smells by enacting the preventive legislation I suggested an 
then enjoy the dulciodorous aroma of business prosperit 
upon which our beloved country, let us hope, may soon enter. 

Let us make the word “American” mean something. Let that 
word stand for enterprise, push, success, honesty, and integrity, 
so that even an American railroad may get its share of gl 
from that name. 





The Railroad Bill. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. OSCAR E. KELLER, 
OF MINNESOTA, 
In tue House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Thursday, November 18, 1919. 


Mr. KELLER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
marks, granted me November 13, I desire to submit the follow- 


ing: Much has been said of the merits and demerits of the bill 


that is before us, and I desire at this time to discuss certain 
features of the bill, as I see them, and to dwell on the general 
proposal itself, that of returning the railroads to private control. 

The first question of vital interest to the people, in the event 
the railroads are returned, is section 205, which provides 
the refunding of carriers’ indebtedness to the United 


for 


States. 
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Th 
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chargeable to capital account, $775,551,000, from which amount 
it is proposed to deduct the amount the Government owes the 
railroads on their standard return, less certain exemptions, or 
approximately $415,016,000, leaving a balance of approximately 
$360,500,000, which sum is proposed to be funded by the 
roads, giving their secured notes payable within 10 years in 
annual installments, bearing a certain The 
security to be given is first-mortgage liens on the proper or 
in the event these are not available, the best security the 
obtain. Now, the unfairness in this proposal lies in 
that whatever the Government 


of interes 


rate 

Presi- 
can 

fact 


lary t 
(1Cilt 


the owes the railroads is to 


be paid in cash, or its equivalent, while the indebtedness of the 
railroads to the Government is to be paid by the notes of the 
carriers, running over a period of years. It is proposed to uss 


the Treasury of the United States to provide the capital, in part 


at least, for the maintenance of the railroads under privat 
( ership. 

Section 207 provides for the guaranty to the carriers after thi 
termination of Federal control. Under this section the United 
States gucovantees the operating income of the railways for : 
! od of months after the termination of Federal control, | 
such income to be equivalent to the average operating income 

h railroad during the three-year period ending June 30, 

1917, or, in other words, equal to their operating income during 

three most prosperous years in railroad history Should 
operating income of any railroad in the United States, that 

is been under Government control, fall below this average, the 
sury of the United States will be dipped into for t diffe 

o Should any of the above-mentioned railroads show 

er operating income than during the three-year period, 
increase goes into the pockets of those who control that 
oad, and not into the Treasury of the United States, as ha 


ore 


”) the os is 


Again, it 


investments without a 


procedure under Federal control. 
public funds to maintain private 





ar of return to the public. Under this section the railroads 
e also provided. with a working fund upon which they car 
for their operating expenses for a certain period after the 
t nination of Government control. 
The bill also provides that within two months after tl 
he carriers application is to be made to the Interstate Cor 
ce Commission for such increases in rates as are found < 
ry to maintain normal operating incomes during t] x 
h guaranty period. Now, this, in my estimation, is tl 
joker intended to deceive the public and Congress, to 
‘ente the impression that if no application is 1 lt hin 
he two months allowed that no increase can be applied for at 
time in the future. It is quite clear, I hope, to the observ 
that this clause merely prevents them from applyi! ‘or al 
se during the balance of the six-month guarant ric 
ki they neglect to make such application within two mont 
e the termination of Federal control As soon as tl CrOV- 
iment guaranty period expires there is nothing wha é 
event the railroads from petitioning for a substantial reas 
rates In fact, notice has already been served, thre h the 
ta nent of Mr. Alfred P, Thom, general counsel, Ass ation 
f Railway Executives, before the Committee on Interstate 
eign Commerte, that, in the event the railroads are 1 ned 
private control, if the operating expenses ind the 
edule remain stationary during the coming ye: it 
utely necessary for them to have an increase of at lk z 
cent in rates to operate efficiently. The pub! has beer 


mnouflaged by the argument of economy of private oper 
n the next breath they are for an 
During the first six months of next year—always the 


will be OFM 


asked increa 


rail- | 


| 


ting income return—the railroads ' 
lerable loss. A petition will be presented the Interstat 
( rce Commission at the end of this period for a substantia 

se in rates, basing their request on the poor showi lurin 
x-month period, and the chances are their reques Ib 
do with. Then during the last six months of tl I 
all the heavy traffic is carried, the railroads wil] 

of prosperity such as they have never enjoyed bef 

this readjustment period the stock manipulator a 

will get in their good work. Statistics 

percentage of the common stock of the railroads 

co on people—the public. Because of the poor 
railroads during this first six-month period, the 

vill decline considerably and the public ll un 

Toward the end of the period their value 


st, and 


the gambler and 
ip everything in sight. As soon as an increas 
ted the roads will show substantial inere: 


} 


ich, together with the iners 


stock manipulator will step 


iSePS 1M ¢ 


saad amount 
assed amount 
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railroads are indebted to the Government, for expenditure i due to the hauling of crops, l 


| 


proposed 































































surplus at the end of the year. Immediate ck values co 
mence to rise, and after they have reached t f er ley 
have gone even higher, the gambk pu : 
commence to unload their ) 


eting a neat profit on their i 
n the past and this will be the r 
Gove 














rhment retains control 
speculative end of the g 
Title Ds di nufes he or 
in my estimation, the 1 ! ‘ ‘ 
tionable feature of the ent bil | i 
is to bind and sl le labor so ce i 
ely bow to eve: command l « I LA ( of 
establishing a s lom that p ( e < 
of slavery that 50 or morte ears ) | 
of this free and independent Goy ! ‘ ) 
that threatens to create a period of unre I 
our col ntry Col ld ha lly \ I i ( [ i i 
tension under wl i we re labor I ) 
effort in behalf of the strugg! na { 
world. Are we, as Membe f this Ce to f n 
the chains of slavery upon our | | 
who are f] backbone of « rt } ) eT | 
ing billions in o fig to fr S of | 
from just such a condition‘ 
Are we, as Members of Cong a, t 
terests every possible concession final iv, | ( TO 
the railroads of the country to them in as good « et 
dition than when we took them, and then turn the employe 
these railroads over to these e interests, |! 
subject to their will and pleasure? M t neve 
on the day that sees these industrious, ¢ ed 
servants of the public so enslaved. May the qu 
tide never follow th . y that se tine tit} { 
dom that was theirs before the Governmet 
control and management of our transp« I 
3 should be stricken from the bill i ‘ Lal ) 
be dealt as liberally, as fair as justls 
of the railroads. 1 can never commit myse t yp 
that will deny : n his free and independe ! g 
him une he Constitution of e U1 j I } 
mn on this lal Ser Congress fr I M 
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sion of y | , d granting it such unlimited powers as are 
conferred the Interstate Commerce Commission by this bill. 
Ti rig! State commissions and their jurisdiction over 
affairs \ ir boundaries must be recognized. I am op 
pe I te transfer of the powers of the various State commis 
sit I g sinte f ‘ i mat rs to the inter 
‘ lit i i ie 

i ( s I ( ! \ l eu to ft tur ( th 

I pre i ‘ lL bel ve | {at ni nt A I 
( O} ore i I iro Is ) l t i LWO 
J é of 1 tin I believe h a sufficienthy 
ci i ; to convince even the 
ri ‘ the sx ! Gove ment « I ship of 
ou ‘ ) I final judgment upon Gev 
el ship ane p ( f railroads by accepting 
as ¢ ti haw! wild and weird statements that have eina- 
nated fi every conceivable source would be the height of 
it iA $ nalyze the record ot the past iwo years Lrom 
t] nt of actual facts and figures. Eliminating the 
most imps int and practical facets which led up to Govern- 
I t t i d judging the eCXpe rience from the financial 
results in cold figures, at the end of the first year of operation 
there was le t of approximately ¥00),000,000, which was 
nade up by ap appropriation from the United States Treasury. 
At tl ( of the present year it is estimated that the defieit 
proximate $3800,000,000. The railroads under Govern- 

ent control have all been guaranteed a fair return on their 

( ital stock, with no regard as to whether this stock was bona 
le or not [xperts estimate that the value of the watered 


in our railroads approximates $8,000,000,000. The guar- 
anteed return was paid on approximately $20,000,000,000 worth 
of stocks, watered and otherwise. According to figures avail- 
able, operating revenues for 1918, under Gevernment operation, 
increased 20.4 per cent over 1917, operating expenses inereased 
38.7 per cent, while freight rates increased approximately 25 per 
twithstanding the fact that operating revenues increased 
nm the ratio of 1 to 2 with operating expenses, the resulting deficit 
was but $255,000,000, which could easily have been wiped out 


7, 


figures, the deficit for the first seven months of 1919 is apprexi- 
ely $216,000,000. In view of the fact that the first six 
onths are always the poorest in point of revenue receipts, it 
can safely be assumed that the last five months of this year will 
practically wipe this deficit out or will reduce it to such an 
extent as to be negligible. This proves the assertion that the 
railroads can be operated efficiently and on a paying basis by 
Government, and I am cenvineed that if Government opera- 


is inued another year that a handsome surplus will 
have be realized to offset any past deficiencies. 

What i elling motive, what incentive, what reason prompted 

t President to exercise his right of eminent domain in time 

‘ ar in taking over the railroad system of the country? 

Was it 1 ise of the wonderful efficiency of our transporta- 

in the hands of private interests? Was it for the 

purpose of building up a huge surplus in the way of profits | 


business? Immediately upon our entrance into the 
World War industry was called upon to double and treble its 


output; factory after factory was converted into a war-time 
istry; evcry available establishment was put to work manu- 
o ons of war and supplies for our soldiers. This 
se | bLk nD was thrown upon the railroads of our coun- 
y nook and corner of our land, to be transported 
1 and thence across the waters. Under private 
ad to duplieation of effort and absolutely ineffi- 
cle , & very serious tie-up of our transportation 
it immediately became necessary for the 

(5 { ll i e knot after t 


the railroad 


off ils heir effort to provide a remedy. The 
t . ent op ion. The President arose 

to tl f : t order which placed our transpor 
ts ) vs der | jurisdiction, created the United States 
I road A nis tion, and in a short time had the system 
tle no ption the p . deliver 

ry supplies and equipment to the boys in France. 

ct rse thet vas a deficiency at the end of the first year of 
But if this deticiency is to be measured against the 

in the expedition of the necessities of war 

ont, t s resulting in the speedy termination of the 

ie people of this United States would not have offered a 

1) had the amount been tenfold as great as it 

‘ Duris the trying days attendant upon the presecution 
of e war, time did not permit us to relax in our efforts to 


the rat on our railroads in order to meet every cent 


by an increase of but 5 per cent in rates. According to reliable | 


of operating cost. This deficit can be rightfully charged to the 


cost of carry ing on the war. Hiow much more it would have cost 
us under private management in time, in money, and in lives 





must necessarily rest in our imaginations, fer this would be 
difficult, indeed, to ascertain. To our wonderfully eftlicient 
handling of the railroad situation must be accorded in no sn all 
degree the success which our armies attained at the front. Ho 
much greater will be the benefits to be derived from the efficien 
management and operation of our transportation system durin; 
times of peace to the future development and prosperity of our 
land? “Let us retain the railroads for at least two years and 

ur Government a fair and just opportunity to prove that 
only through Federal control and operation ean the maximum 
of eflicieney and the greatest amount of good be derived from 
our greatest public utility. Let us show by a fair trial that 
we are willing and anxious to place the responsibility for this 
publie service in the hands of those who are best qualifie 
render such public service. If at the end of the two-year period 
it is found that the railroads can be operated most efficiently 
and more economically under private control, by all meat et 
us return them; but if it is conclusively shown that Govern 
ment operation and control is essential to the public welfure ir 
time of peace, as it was in time of war, it will be our bounden 
duty, as representatives of the people, to purchase the railroad 
and operate them in the public interest. I am ready and willi 
to assume my share of the responsibility in this matter. 
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The Railread Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION, 

OF KENTUCKY. 

In roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday, November 17, 1919. 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, when the w 
| caine on, and during the war with the Central Powers, the r: 
read, ship, and wire lines of the country were taken over by | 
Government. Soon after the armistice was signed the questi 
| came up as to what disposition should be done with the railroa 

| ship, and wire lines. President Wilson announced that the) 
should be returned to their owners, but he offered no plans t 
guide the Congress in these matters. In facet, he announce 
that he had no solution for the railroad problem. The Pres 
| dent called the Congress into extraordinary session on the 19 
day of May, 1919, and in his message to Congress he anno\ 
that the railroad, ship, and wire lines sheuld be return: 

| their owners, but he again failed to offer any suggestions « 
plans to the Congress. The President has since announced 
even though Congress took no action he would return 
railroads to their owners by January 1, 1920. Director Ge! 
Hines takes the same position. So, therefore, it is up to Co! 

| to take action on this important question. 

j During the short time that the wires were under the co! 
of the Government Postmaster General Burleson and the 
ployees of the wire lines were in a constant uproar. The Gov 
| ernment lost over $14,000,000 in this experiment. The R: 

| ean Congress in August of this year by appropriate legis 
returned the wires to their owners and the confusion and 

| discord among the employees ceased. Some time ago, thro 
the action of the Republicans, the House returned the sh 
their owners. J i 


} 


Chis bill provides for the return of the rai 

to their owners. The railroad question is the most far-rea 
question that has or will come before the Sixty-sixth Cons 
The railroads carry the commerce of factory, mine, forest, 
field. I‘ is through the railroads of the country that all « 
are clothed, fed, and warmed. The railroads directly a 





every industry, business, and profession, as well as every 

| woman, and child in the Nation. The Nation can no | 

| thrive without a vigorous, healthy, and prosperous ra! 
system than the body can thrive without a healthy and a 
blood circulation. The railroads are to the commerce and | 
ness of the Nation what the veins and arteries are to the hur 
body. In the consideration of this important question t 
groups are involved, to wit, the owners of the railroads, 

| employees of the railroads, and the general public. We must 
| look to the rights ef all three groups and have but one purp 
in mind, and that is to work out a plan that will give a square 


| deal to all. 








1 LATION NOW NECESSARY. 
up the great railroad of the country it 
was necessary for the owners to expend more than $15,000,- 
000,000. It also required years of training and experience for 
the employees. Government control in a way disorganized the 


whole system, as well as the plans for operation. 1 Gov- 


In building 


systems 


Inder 


ernment control the various systems have been in a way united; 
the rates have been changed as well as the plans of operation. 


The Government has spent hundreds of millions in permanent 
improvements. It owes to the owners hundreds of millions for 
the use of the railroads. Government many 
defects, while at the same time we have seen many good results 
from joint operation, joint use of terminals, pooling of equip- 


control has shown 


ment, and coordination along other lines. If the railroads 
should be returned by the President without legislation, the 
railroads would return to the old rates, and this would force 
them to cut down the wages of the employees, and it would also | 


bring about endless confusion. This action on the part of 
President might wreck the railroads of the country and 
same time prove disastrous to the workmen. Action by C 
gress is absolutely necessary. We can not dodge this g1 
problem. We must take hold of it and solve it. The questior 
uppermost in the minds of the American people in November, 
1918, was the question of reconstruction. The American people 
believed that a Republican Congress would and could solve the 
great problems of reconstruction. 
MANY PLANS PROPOSED. 

Many plans have been proposed as the solution for this prob- 
lem. Among the more notable were the Esch plan, Warfield 
plan, Railway bxecutive plan, Transportation Conference plan, 
Citizens’ National Railroad League plan, the Plumb plan, and 
many others less pretentious in purpose and scope. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, that had 
charge of the railroad legislation, began taking evidence early 
in the summer and continued almost daily until about the 1st of 
October. Every person, firm, committee, organization, as well 
as the railroad brotherhoods, were given an opportunity to be 
heard and to explain their views on this question. The com- 
mittee, after hearing the plans and solutions of all parties at 


interest, reported to the House the now pending bill. No one 
plan was adopted in full. This bill undertakes to adopt the 
best from all of the plans. I desire to congratulate the distin- 
guished chairman and the members of this committee for the 
information that they have brought to the Congress and to ex- 
press my appreciation for their earnest, effective, and ] st 
efforts. 
THE PLUMB PLAN, 
The railroad brotherhoods put forward the Plumb plan. This 


plan proposes that the Government buy the railroads and turn 
them over to the railroad workers of the country and let them 
operate them, and after the payment of all wages and expenses, 
if any profit should be made, they were to divide this profit with 
the Government. A careful poll of all classes of citizens of the 
country discloses that nearly 90 per cent of the American people 
ire opposed to the Plumb plan. So far as it has been disclosed, 
no Member of Congress favored the Plumb plan. 
Tennessee, introduced the Plumb plan, but he made it clear that 
it was not his bill, and that he was doing this by request. 


The objections urged to the Plumb plan ure that our country 


is now in debt more than $20,000,000,000, and to buy ths 
roads we would have to go 
nder the Plumb plan, in case of loss, the loss would 
id by the taxpayers of the Nation. Again, if the Government 
iould buy the railroads and turn them over to the railroas 
workers, the coal miners, the steel workers, the telegraph an 
lephone workers, and the steamship workers of the Nati: 
ild have the same right to ask the Government to buy w 


‘mms. We can see that the Plumb plan is not at this ti the 
in to be adopted in this country. Some of the other plans 
as far to the extreme the other way. So Congress must 
middle ground. We must take into consideration all of 


ople in solving this great problem. 
PRESIDENT WILSON OPPOSED TROL, 
n convinced that some few Democrats in the Hous 
s to reap some political advantage in this matter. 
‘simply playing politics. President Wilson, who control 
yemocratic Party, has announced positively that \N 
the railroads to their owners by January 1, 1920. 
nds that the railroads be returned to their owners 
cratic administration, as well as Director General Hines 
up the Presiljent in this move. Not 
ess on the Democratic side has made a speech in favor « 


TO GOVERNMENT CONTI 


a single 





Mr. Sims, of 


in debt $18.000,000.000 more. and 


have to be 


industries and turn them over to the workers on the same 


Member of 


| Government control of 
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of them will vote against 
grounds. Mr. CLaupi 

opposes the Anderson al 
railroad workers. No 


vot 





cratic administration 
a“ mess” in operating the 
very anxious to get them off of 


Ivo 


are opposed to turning tl 


lation, and in this bill we 
want the workers protecte 
the public 
tN [i s 
When the Governmen 
passenger rates were greatl) 
the American people about 


In addition 
has appropriated out of 
payers’ 
Sherley, 


Director 


to Congress, says that ¢ 
$350,000,000 more to cover 
over and above the incre: 

of the pockets of the tuxp: 
and one-half billions of do 
American people under Gover 
vate control before the \ 


about $40 for every man, ' 


The Democratic 
in wages, 
workers of the « 
incre 
$1,000,000,000. 
brought in over 


$3,000,000,000 ? 


and undertak 


ase in al 


Democratic adn 

waste, and incompeteucy 
as in practically every 

SINCE they hi e be« i 

\ hat hi S been exp 1d 

railroads. All of the pe 
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the world that has und 

we have found that th: 


sreater 
United States. 


is really the 


been 
in the 
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It 


the rights of the wv 


RAILR 


ia 


Materials are high; the cost of 


wages must be high. The 

is in no better shape t 

Five dollars per day now 

day before the war. There can be no 
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there is a reduction in th 
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s1) Iviecad 


kes. JI think men should have the right to 




















‘ just demands in any legal manner. Iam 
utistrike law The differences between capital 
not be settled by foree. I mean there can be no 
set ent by force either on the part of capital, 
vernment Che strike should never be restorted 
t n secure their rights in any other legal man- 
t would have a bad effect on the social and 
Nation for us te say that men should not 
( el o use fe in the settlement of these 
I firmly b \ hat this method will breed 
I she n Vi ret best results by mutual con- 
rg ore vot igainst the 
ent, and I vor the A! rson amend- 
! hope t Members of House will 
I Sule ¢ his bill Al ers 1d- 
il ad cers’ th tliement oO 
! e ( ind t 1ilroads. The rail- 
‘ l 0 The a i ry 
) is E i This | recognizes the 
his p iediation and conciliation they 
sb s on the floor of the House that 
never b na contract with their em- 
! Z | sti since 1894 I sin- 
] l s in this b there 
‘ the fu e and ! strik 
$1 bet h ‘rican peo 
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and some of the unions in the | element, have taken possession of some of the un 
| to further their plans to destroy this Gov« 
| this way done the cause of lab 


|any unior 





ions in order 
nment. They have in 
ra very great injustice. Labor 
can do its cause no greater service than to kick out every man 
who is not loyal to this Government and who is not 100 per cent 
American, and refuse to take in any man unless he is loyal to 
our country and our flag. The American people will not back 
or any set of men who would overturn the institu- 
tions of this country and make of it a second Russia. I know 
of no labor organization in the country that is composed of men 
of higher intelligence or more loyal to the country than the rail- 
road workers of America. I want this Congress te deal with 
them as intelligent and loyal Americans. We have faith in their 
fidelity to duty and in their mechanical skill to carry us safely 
over the country. Let us also have faith in their loyalty 
to this country. The owners are loyal and the worker: 
are loyal, and therefore I apprehend no danger to the countr 
or to the railroads when they returned with the p 
mediation and conciliation which the workers have offered ar 

which we are adopting to settle their disputes. The railroad 
boys must know, and I am sure that they do realize, that tl i 
a big country and that all of us are workers, and any man e! 


1 in honest service, let him be miner, farmer, factory maz 





devotion 





are 


‘ 
‘ 
1 
t 








lawyer, doctor, teacher, or the owner of the railroads, is a pat 
of our great country and entitled to a square deal, and no 
however great or rich he may be is entitled to any more 
howeve I é uld 1 iy le 
Sy re dea 
DIV ON oO} S AND I t D Ht [ENT 
Under the old law it was unla vful ior Ti ilroads to por ] 
cars and equipment and it was difficult to obtain a fair divis 
through rates among two er more railroads. Under G 
ment control we learned the tremendous ivantage im the p 





rs and equipment. This will result in 


} alle lie +} DD ne Phe tenet BGee ~“s 
the railroads and to the publi Without this plan s« 
of the country have a surplus of cars while other s 
ive a she ge of cars, thousands of empty cars w« 


be returned when they could be filled en their homeward 


i will enable the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
vide such regulat S as will ish ample car supply t 
sections of the country as their necessities may arise. I 
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PROTECTS THE INVESTOR AND PUBLIC. 
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Where Our Heroes Triunmphed—A Visit to the Battle Fields 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has been given increased 


of the Government has given more universal satisfaction 

the Interstate Commerce Commission. This bill not only 

hem power to regulate rates but also gives them the pow: 
»} 


of Europe. 
‘s under this bill, to the end that the rights of the railroad 
he public may both be protected. Perhaps no department 









EXTENSION 


ermine the character of equipment used to protect the worl 
and the public. It gives them power to prevent the removal 


y railroad. Towns and communities have heretofors 


up along railroads, 







ind then the railroad would arbitrari! 


tocks, bonds, or other securities can be issued by any rai 


ve its lines. This can not be done under this bill. A 


-that is, interstate railroad—without the consent of 
\ission. 
In the past the public has been imposed upon by speculat 
promoters in issuing large blocks of stock and other se 
o themselves, and in this way wrecking some of the 


oad 








and thousands of innocent 


rs have been ruined. The country can not get along 
he railroads No railroad can be wrecked without 


in the long run bearing the loss. If this bil! becomes 
ie day of watered railroad stocks is over. The railr 
have fair returns upon their investments. In o 
ine this we must know that their investment is fai 


they are not getting returns on a lot of watered st 





r words, the Interstate Commerce Commission has 


ipervision of the railroads of the country, but they 
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pedoed but by t 


un the railroads of the country. It is up to this commi 


to see that the roads and the public receive 


HELP FROM TI PI Ip 
10t satisfied with all of the provisions 
me that it would be impossible to frame a l 
in all particulars. Some say that the bi 


he railroads in the way of rates, guarantie 


° 
, - P , rit v ily 1 “ft ‘ , 
for the next few months he railroads must have a 
nity to get on their feet. Others say that we have bet 
with labor in adopting the workers plans to settle dis 


, 


say that we have given the Intersta 


t 
’e must not forget that thi 
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obtain a very good dinner for about a dollar, and outside of 
Paris food pr ices are somewhat less than they are in the United 
States They have no sugur, using for a substitute saccharine, 
a coal tar produc t. They are also short of fats, butter, and dairy 
products generally. The price of everything in Paris is abnor- 
mally high, and no wonder our soldiers complained. An ordinary 
dinner from three to four dollars. France greatly 
aroused over the high cost of living, and a short time ago. becom- 
had 


costs is 


ing impatient, forced the minister of agriculture to resign, 
protiteers arrested, then organized price committees in an effort 
to bring about a normal adjustment. The effort seems to be 
directed more against the middleman than against the pro- 
ducer. 

There has been a great deal of complaint on the part of our 
boys over their treatment by the French, and I can not blame 
them. Without question, they were charged exorbitantly for 
everything they purchased, and were not accorded the generous 
treatment they had expected. Although France without doubt 
has a high and sincere admiration for America and is deeply 


grateful for what we did, yet she failed to meet the situation 
in that chivalric spirit our boys had every reason to anticipate, 
After the armistice a certain unmistakable coolness developed, 
which our soldiers naturally resented. The French authorities 
were anxious to have our troops—those not needed to protect 
their frontier—returned to the United States. I will not give 
all the reasons advanced for this, simply stating that it was due 
to the fear of a further enhancement of prices. 

lrance is so different in her manners and customs, it was diffi- 
cult for our boys to understand the people with whom and for 


Whom they fought. The French are naturally saving and thrifty 
and not overly sunitary in their domestic economics. Most of 
the houses, although solidly and firmly built, are lacking in 


all modern conveniences, bathrooms and telephones being 
Their business methods, too, were 
a shock to the American soldier, who was accustomed to more 
progressive systems. It was perfectly astonishing to the French 
the manner in which we handled the great problems of trunspor- 
tation and storage. Many buildings the French thought impos- 
sible of construction within six months we built in as many 
weeks. The resourcefulness and rapidity with which the Ameri- 
cans solved their problems was a constant source of wonder to 
the average Frenchman, unaccustomed to the pace of the twen- 
tieth century. 

I want to give an illustration of our business methods in 
France which was a revelation. The army of occupation, ex- 
periencing great trouble in exchanging money, determined to 
start a bank under American supervision. A Maj. Morris was 
placed in charge. Receiving his orders at 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon, he at once telephoned Army headquarters, 150 miles away, 
asking that a large sum of German money be ready for him at 


nearly 
conspicuous by their absence. 


once. Then, taking an airplane, he made the flight to head- 
quarters, obtained the money, and returned by train that same 
night. At 9 o’clock the next morning the bank was opened for 


business. 

Paris to Brussels is a night's travel. The traffic is so heavy 
that it is a'most impossible to board the trains, and every trip 
witnesses some persons compelled to stand during the eight-hour 
journey. The summer, so far, has been unusually wet and cold, 
but the crops in beth France and Belgium look well, and the 
harvests should be bountiful. In speaking of food supplies, 


however, one should always remember that, owing to the lack 


of man power, the land for four years has not been cultivated to 

its maximum. As both the French and Belgian Armies are at 

present only partially demobilized, this year’s harvests will be 
mited. 

In Brussels we found few traces of the German occupation, 

l , outside of Louvain and the frontier cities, there is 


ntil one comes to the actual war zone. 


destruction u 


In the occupied part of Belgium the Germans inflicted great 
hardship by seizing all the cattle, horses, hogs, and so forth, and 
in removing machinery and tools from factories, which were 


iratr sported to Ge rmany. 
In this act of vandalism the Germans exercised their usual 


nethodical methods—numbering each piece, cataloguing every 
factory di inked. and listing the places in Germany where the 


hine was sent. By isu ting these lists it is now possible to 
1 the location of practically al] of the property, and the 

irk of securing the machinery is greatly simplified. Under the 
peace terms this machinery must be returned, and the Govern- 
f Germ any has obligated itself to collect the purloined arti- 
nd return them to their owners. In one factory we visited, 
if the machinery had been removed and 4 per cent had 
en returned. This factory before the war employed 
in the manufacture of locomotives and other heavy 
machinery. Fa after factory has been denuded of ma- 


etory 
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chinery, and this loss is a double one, for not only does ij 
retard the industrial development of the country but deprives 
the Belgians of employment. Of the industrial situation I wil! 
speak later. 

At first the Germans gave receipts for the food and labor 
commandeered, but later paid in marks, compelling the Belgians 
to accept them at a higher figure than they were worth. To 
prevent their own currency from being deranged by this influx 
of marks, the Belgian Government exchanged marks for francs. 
and the treasury now has on hand 6,000,000 marks, worth about : 
cents each. 

From Brussels, a city that undoubtedly prospered from Ge. 
man occupation, for it was here that the officers of the ari 
spent their money, we went to Liege, on the frontier of Geo 
many, the first city to receive the shock of the invading host 
We passed through Louvain, in the occupied area, which at t] 
outbreak of war suffered severely from the German Army. ‘I\ 
intimidate the Belgians this prosperous city was subjected 
many acts of terrorism. The wonderful library, containing 
thousands of rare books and priceless manuscripts, was burne: 
as well as many private houses. The great cathedral was s 
on fire, and before the flames could be extinguished the roof. 
part of the spire, several chapels, and much of the interior wer 
destroyed. The helpless people were robbed and their propert; 
transported to Germany. Hundreds of them were driven fro) 
their homes, sent across the Rhine, and compelled to work 
practical slavery. 

The mayor of the city related many incidents of cruelty 
injustice. I will recall only one. A farmer owning 12 pigs 
told to take these pigs to the city, where he would receive 
ment for them. He protested that he had no wagons. “ Borr 
them,” said the officer; “if you disobey the order you will 
imprisoned.” The poor farmer found a wagon, loaded his hos 
and started for the city. On the way he was stopped by so! 
soldiers, who seized 2 of the pigs and turned loose the | 
mainder. After long delay the farmer secured 8 of the p 
and proceeded to his destination. On arriving, 12 pigs wer 
demanded of him. He protested and told his story. The ofli 
laughed at him and said, “All right; give me the names of t! 
soldiers.” This, of course, the man could not do. “ Then,” sa 
the official, “‘ you insult the uniform of the Kaiser by accus 
his soldiers of theft.” The farmer was fined for disobeying 
orders, the fine being exactly the price paid for the 8 hogs 
livered. This transaction balanced the books of the officer 
left the man without either his pigs or his money. 

The farming country we passed through on our way to | 
showed ho indication of reduction of production. The land 
not have been cultivated to its maximum during the war, 
there were no fallow tracts and the crops were in good cond 

Liege in 1914 was surrounded by a cordon of forts, constru 
on the Brialmont system, with guns mounted in heavy-armore: 
volving turrets. All but one of these fortifications was destr 
under German artillery attacks in those grim days of Augus 
years ago. For 12 days the heroic defenders of their hon: 
held back the imperial army-——12 days of incalculable value 
by this unexpected delay France was given time to prepare 
England was enabled to mobilize her troops. Although the 
sion of Belgium may have been expedient from the military 
point, it was a colossal blunder politically, for by that acti 
treaty violation Germany arrayed the world against her. 
defense of Liege, the staying of the great war machine « 
many by a mere handful, was one of the sublime acts of t] 

We crossed the Meuse River on a bridge built by the ¢ 
a bridge which has echoed the marching tread of untold 
sands. On the heights above, in a little cemetery, lie thos 
fell in the initial assault upon Liege. Black-gowned wom 
sorrowing children were placing flowers on the ton b 
band, son, perhaps father. With profound reverence we 
our heads before the graves of those who had answered 


of duty and of country. On each marble slab was tle | 
of the fallen hero and the date, August, 1914. How 
that seems; huw remote from to-day! What mighty 
have taken place since those men poured out their 
Sleep on, you noble dead; your lives were not ren 
vain! 

Returning to Brussels, we started for Zeebrugge, pa 


the way through Bruges. This medieval city, once a t! 
seaport—“ The Venice of the North”—is the terminus 
eanals running from the North Sea. It was used by 
mans as a submarine base, great shops having been ere 
the repair of submarines that were brought inland thro 
canals. 

At Zeebrugge the submarines entered or left the sea, 
in the spring of 1917 the most spectacular naval exp Toi it ¢ 


war took place. A great concrete breakwater, a mile f 
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completed just before the war, forms a harbor around the mouth dead. The forest of Houthulst 1 in nee, tl ‘ PF heavy 
of the canal. On this mole and upon the sand dunes along the artillery duels, gas attacks ifantry chat and 1-to-hand 
coust the Germans had mounted heavy guns, which in their | conflicts, is really a swampy jungle of t ots and thicl 


‘ X 
opinion rendered the harbor impregnable to assault. On a underbrush. The marshy ground ‘eW) il t wreckag 
cloudy night the British made a surprise attack. Under cover | ef war, tis pitted by innumerab ll holes filled th stagnant 
of darkness a warship approached the mole upon which several | water, in which bedies ef men lie in ali stages of ¢ mpositior 
companies of German soldiers were garrisoned. At the sam Fever and pestilence lurk in the tangk ni Fallen tree 


time a submarine loaded with T. N. T. made fast to the mole | wire entanglements, hidden traps, and unexploded 1 es render 
near its shore end. The little vessel was safely moored, and the | the poison-saturated earth teo dangerous to be mol d. Recor 
crew, leaving in motor boats, was several hundred yards away | ery of the bodies is not only well-nigh physically ossible, b 








before being discovered. A terrific fire concentrated upon them | any attenipt is certain to be foll el by heavy n t tv of thos 
killed many of the daring seamen. Almost immediately the | engaged in the work. The o1 olution that offer een b 
tin fuze set off the explosion on the submarine, completely | the cremation by chemicals of the remains where they li 
severing the breakwater, thus eutting off the Germans on the Just before reaching Ypres we passed through a “ cemet« 
ter end of the mole. The British warship, raking the mole | tanks,” where scores of these British machines y, si ete 
with machine guns, succeeded in landing an attacking force’ heaps of iron. When the Germans retreated last summer ft! 
which overpowered the Germans, killing most of them outright, | placed in the roadway charges of T. N. T., which were exp! ded 
1 the remainder, in trying to escape along the mole, were | by the weight of the tanks passing over them. Having spoken 
( ned as they attempted to cross the gap made by the sub- | ol Ypres last winter, I will net burden you with a repetition. 
rine. Ypres is and must always be a colossal graveyard of homes and 
This assault, however, suceessful as it was, was not the | churches, schoolhouses and shops; a dead city, yet a living monu 


objective of the expedition; it was intended to divert attention | ment to the frightfulness of war. It has been destroyed beyond 
the real purpose of blocking the canal. While the attack | all hope of restoration. A most pathetic incident ne of thou 

on the mole was in progress several ships loaded with concrete , sands, no doubt—came to me at Ypres. I met young At 
ere proceeding directly into the harbor. Under cover of the tralian, a giant in physique, a veteran who had fought thro 


confusion on the breakwater, two of the ships, escaping obser the war. He was “ just having a lox around,” as he said, ané 
vation, entered the canal itself and were sunk by their crews in| was about to go home. He had eome to say od-by to his chum, 


ccordance With pian. Desperate as were their chances, the men |; his boyhood pal, who had stood shoulder to shoulder with him 
escaped with few casualties. Although the canal was not in many a fight, but who now was sleeping the sleep of eternity. 


rendered entirely useless, these “ block” ships—which are still | He had come frem the grave and was completely unstru: 
there—seriously handicapped the German operations from tha “ Blathey me,” he said, “ but that’s the hardest thi I ever did 
on. I don’t mind standing up against the Hu: I gave hin 

Irom Zecbrugge, up and down the coast, the sand dunes art than I got—but to leave my old boy here all alone, that 

still lined with German guns flanked by wire entanglements and the poor fellow who could face a machine 

At Lange Leom, not far frem Ostend, we came upon a hug flinching broke down and sobbed like a child 

German concrete emplacement, with its single 12-inch ealibe Ypres marks the center of four years of «dk tig] 

cun still in plaee. Im the construction of this gun mount 700 | and on all sides the scars are the silent witnesses of the strug 
oldiers and 400 eivilians were employed. Four electric moto! On one side lies Messines Ridge, gained by the British at ter 


Verse used in its operation. With a range of 2S miles and rible cost. only to be lost in the drive of 1918 nd bevond 


g projectiles weighing 1,800 pounds, this gun periodi y | Mount Kimmel, where some « ur boys on imp shable 





o led Dunkirk. To avoid detection of its location it was fired | ncwn last year. This hill is some 600 feet high, or vy unt 
t night. allied artillery smashed off several yards of the top. Its |! 

Phis part of Belgium is Fiemish and many of the inhabitants | elevation made its possession of great stratezic im] LLC 
supposed to sympathize with the German cause. To induce | the German offensive in 1918 the British were fore tO cu 
tions from the Belgian Army, promises of substantial re- | ate the hill, and the German Army. driving for tl en, Si “cl 
“Is were made by the German officials. The few who turned | past each flank. To prevent their mies occupying this h 
itors are new meditating in Belgian prisons upon the chances | 2s an observation post British and French artillery pounded it 
war. I was especially glad te visit Dixmude, for it was| crest night and day, as many as 20,000 shells falling upon the 
n the ruins of this once presperous city that the Germans | top each 24 heurs. The view fro hill enabl e to 
ed fire upon our party in 1917, when we were in the Belgian sunlize the dogged endurance of the Britis | urance 





nt-line trenches on the other side of the Yser. Earnest work | Which cost the lives of thousands of her yo 
g done in Dixmude by the Belgian Government in clean they “ were fighting with their bucks to tl ‘ ! out they 
the débris preparatory to rebuilding. German prisone! held and saved the day. <A short 4 nee west « mel the 
om there are some 600,000 in France and Belgium. are e! greund rises to another hill, the last rid wh : ted the 
| in this work, or at least pretext at work, for I doubt if | Germans from the coastal plains. ‘Th re ¢ is hill would 
10 per cent efficient, and are scarcely worth their board | have meant in all probability the | ( is, 
small though it is. ports on the Channel, involving : quence t! vithdrawal 
» in this war zone the terrain for miles is nmtilated al { f the British Army from nortinves mn Fr | the se ru 
belief. Everywhere are trenches, pill boxes, and ob-! crippling of Great Britail r. 
ion posts, but no houses—all these have long since been We were fortunate in meeting t Ow re the property, 
ed into dust—for we were traveling through a part of the ho escorted us to the i 
fields which had witnessed some of the most terr fic a ewed the desolatio ‘ ri iround I 
f the conflict. ntleman pointed « t t SO 1,700 acres r ‘ 
this tortured land, where once throbbed the life o steod villages and far Not w stand , 
nd echoed the laughter of children, armies had ! f tl land Ww rin caesel * yea! Yu Coli His ow 
stuggered, died as the reeling ‘and bending lines, | yim ormeriy 2 Castit in} Middle Ages, i p 
of the sea, swept back and forth under the smashing broken brick, the encir : lone 1 bh Chis Bi 
d counter attacks of desperate, maddened m« gian, who had served i e ar yy s 
reigns over the fearful wilderness where onl: dividing it into three Ll, the 
onths ago the roar of artillery, the whine of sheHs, and ought back to cu i Hiling ks 
of rifles mingled with the shrieks of the mangled and | shell holes; No. 2, the porti L We ti 
ns of the dying, m an inferno of destruction A ft the expense of restorati ’ pos 
there, shattered and broken, with branches torn and ve; this he plannes 
Still stands, gaunt specter of the death which had pt | dition between the of it 
e pla yuses and for graz D “4 ) 
dale, formerly a town of 5,000 people, on whose heights vith S miles separating 
sh established themselves in the fall of 1917, no longer ening approaching fr 
il it was necessary for our guide te point out the sit rf for the night. “O sh J 


ing has been leveled to the ground. Along the roads e the conditiot thing I 
ads of British soldiers guarding the German prisoners vse and there is not a 
d in leveling the ground and collecting whatever was of | nately, however, he 
or salvage. British grave battalions were there also ended us in Popperings 
ng for the graves of their comrades, disinterring the With all the tragedy there 1 humor W! i 
nd then reburying them in military cemeteries. Un- | Germans swept into Belgium th SS an edict that all he 
ely, in some places it seems impossible to recover the | owned by Belgians must be rep 1 | sold whenever de- 
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manded, for 1 mark per bottle, irrespective of its value. For] ties could then offer them to the American investor in the 
any evasion the penalty was confiscation of the liquor and a} shape of bonds or certificates of indebtedness. On this most 
fine of 1 imark per bottle or imprisonment. We were told of | important subject which is now occupying the attention of 
an instane here a wealthy Belgian, possessed of some rare | students of finance, let me quote from Mr. Herbert Hoover, 
wine, concent his supply in his cellar, Fearing its discovery, whose observations of conditions at close range entitle his 
he hit upon the happy thought of secreting it in a near-by pond, | Views to thoughtful consideration: 

Under cover of darkness, with the aid of a wheelbarrow, he | Unless something is done to reestablish the credits of the toreign 
gradually deposited his stock at the bottom of the pool. But his | countries in the United States and bring the rate of exchange to 
troubles were not ended. After the bottles had lain in the water | somewhere near the normal tevel, the American manufacturer and 





farmer will experience the greatest business 
of the United States has ever known. 


reversal that the histor 
With the French franc, which 


previously has been worth about 20 cents, bringing 11 cents, and th 
English pound greatly depreciated, it is impossible for them to buy 
| The same thing is true of Italy and other stable Governments 


a few days the labels soaked off and foated to the top, form- | 
ing a white scum. Some German officers noticed the strange 
phenomenon and upon investigation discovered that some rare 
intage was not far away. 
They made inquiries and some one recalled having seen the 
Selgian and his wheelbarrow at work. On demanding an ex- } 
planation the frightened Belgian at first denied all knowledge of 


the affair, but finally admitted he had placed a few bottles in the 
pond for cool The officers pooh-poohed this, saying 
they would soon find out the truth. They put men a 
fished up 2,000 | The Belgian was told that all this wine 
would be confiscated and he would be fined 2,000 marks or sent 


iG 


purposes, 


oltles, 


t work and | 


Newly organized Governments can not purchase because they have n: 
credit. Practically all of the money of the world is centered in th 
United States. It is there because il was forced to come in ord 

to secure that which was necessary for the war. Unless some of that 
capital is returned in the form of credits, goods can not follow in t} 

line they have previously taken. We must either say, with equanir 

ity, that we will lose much of the billions of dollars that we 
loaned to Europe, or must make further extension of credit, so that 
Icurope can produce the goods to provide the money to repay us. 


In this connection the following table showing the conditi 
of our foreign trade may be of interest: 


} 
lA Ve 








to prison. He was advised to proceed to the official in charge, : ea sae 
ind be prepared to pay his fine. Duly presenting himself, the | | 
nagistrate stormed at him, “ Pay at once or I will send you to } Export Imports. [ope in fa 
prisop. Here is the bill.” The poor Belgian drew out his wallet | | "cs 
ind was about te count out the 2,000 marks, when the official | | | | 
hrust the bill befere him, * Pay the 50 marks now or you will na yeal $2. 485.018, 000-1 $1. 792, 596, 000 ee a 
regret it The astonished Belgian almost blurted out that it Sees coh ott cere at | 2’ 113/624,000 | 1/789,276,000} 3247348" 
hould be 2,000 marks, but fortunately he did not, and paying the ii id viewed eaanias | 3,554,670,000 | 1,778, 587, 000 1, 776, 083 
50 went away with his receipt. This is what had happened: } 7 nnen* takes see ean pomns ss omen’ oeraes | jc r Pur on 
rhe officers had turned in 50 bottles and had retained 1,950 for 1918  sudalbcascedes aaedl Oe eee 3°031305°000 | 3,118, 8s 
their own use; but the poor Belgian could say nothing; his wine 1919 eh ; 
was lost to him, and if he reported the matter it would mean the 622, 552, 000 | 212, 992, 000 409, 560 
> ee sale 85, 097, 000 } 235, 124, 000 349, 97 , 
payment of 1,950 additional marks, 603, 141, 000 | 267, 596, 000 335, 545. 0 
A peculiarity of the battle front here and one I had not noticed 605! 967; 000 | aa Oye a se 
elsewhere was that in the back areas all of the roadside trees, lune.) 9283790001 292915" 000 a ant 
nlthough dead, were still standing. They had not been injured I se eee Eee Boel | 568, 687, 000 | 343, 746, 000 224, 
by shell fire and were free of gashes and broken limbs; even the AUBUSE... 2. 0+. eeeeeneeeeeees | 648,062,000} 307, 289, 000 os 
withered leaves were still attached to the branches. My only | Gee eet 631911 000 | Tin’ 068’ OOD 16 
| 


xplanation is that these trees were killed by poisonous gases 
nd not by artillery. 

Before leaving Belgium let me speak of her economic position. 
Twenty-nine thirtieths of Belgium has been in the hands of the 
Germans, and there is not a corner of the free portion that has 
not been bombarded. It is estimated roughly that the material 
lamage alone amounts to more than $4,000,000,000, although it 
is a difficult question to determine. Practically all the important 
factories, except 
vobbed of their machinery and materials. In many of these fac- 
tories, in the textile industry, for instance, the Germans stole 
ie engines, and even the belting. From others they 
Irom still others they took yard locomotives. And 
es they took items as small as brass docr knobs. 


l 
the boilers, tl 
took lathes. 


in many cas 


Frequently they demolished factories after stripping them, and 
in some cases actually blew to pieces the very foundations of 
factories and homes. They completely demolished more than 


50,000 homes, 


embankments, 


1,366 miles of railroad track, and 350 bridges and 

They took altogether more than 2,400 locomotives 
and more than 90,000 cars. They lifted out, in some cases, whole 
interurban lin pulling down the trolleys and moving them, 
tearing up the rails and taking away the rolling stock, some of 


>, 








which they sent to Russia. Thousands of cattle, horses, and 
hogs were shipped into Germany and wide stretches of agri- 
ultural lands were made desolate. The heaviest loss was the 
lestruction of iron foundries to the extent of $213.000,000, of steel 
and manufacturing plants in excess of $314,000,000, and of textile 
factories valued at over $242,000,600. The coal mines have suf- 
fered relatively litle. They have hardly been affected except by 
measures of a general charact Most of them have been ex- 
ploited, but not to any large extent The situation in respect to 
the quarrics is not so favorable. A large number of cement 
works have been d¢ spoil d of part of their equipn ent, which was 


transferred to the 


Legislation 


factories requ 


now 


isitioned by the Germans, 
in Lo 





is being considered Congress 


enable 


our manufacturers and producers of raw materials to extend 
long-time credits for the rebuilding of the factories of Bel- 
gium and France and supplying them with the needed ma- | 
terials. The plan in general contemplates the formation, by | 
private capital, of large financial institutions which will dis- | 
count the obligations of foreign buyers. The purpose of the 
institutions, if the plan is adopted, will be to serve as agencies | 
to assist our exporters in marketing surplus exportable ma- 
terials for the rehabilitation of devastated countries as well 


as to enlarge our export trade generally. The notes received 


for the sale of the material may be secured by mortgages or 
some form of cuaranty rhe companies handling these securi- 


those owned by German interests, have been | 


i— 


lteturning to Paris we arranged a trip to the battle fi 
made sacred by our fallen dead. The highways in Fran 
despite the terrific wear and tear of the last five years, 
in wonderful condition. On the way to Chateau-Thierry 
road passes fertile fields, skirts rich meadows, and at La Fe 
bridges the famous Marne, It was hard to realize thet 
river, so peaceful now, beautiful and gentle as the summ« 
| breeze which scarce ruffled its placid surface, was, only a 
year ago, the charnel house of dead and dying men. 

Last summer, the summer of 1918, when I was in Chat 
Thierry, it was full of American troops. Now only the me 
ory remains of their gallant deeds, but these memories 
endure as long as gratitude abides in the human heart, 
that handful of American soldiers saved Paris. From 
ramparts of the old Chateau, which gave the town its u 
we looked across the river to the hills where on that fa! 
15th day of July our boys of the Third Division encounter 
the German onslaught—met the attack, held it, and then dro 
it back in a retreat which ended only when the German 
machine four months later sued for peace. This divis 
fought against heavy odds, for the Freneh on their right, 
able to withstand the pressure, fell back several miles lea 
their own flank exposed. Yet the Third never faltered. 14 
had come to fight, not retreat, and outnumbered as th 
were, With their ally retiring, and facing an enemy flush 
with confidence, they stood their ground, then smashed thro 
to victory. No wonder the German high command report 
that the ‘‘Americans are easy to kill, but impossible to stop. 

Mezy, just east of Chateau-Thierry, is the place wher 
Germans endeavored to the Marne in their drive 
Paris, and it was here that they met their masters. Fo 
hours, under a grilling fire of shot and shell and gas, witli 
intermission or relief, the men of the Third Division remal! 
at their posts and by their matchless daring prevented 
German hordes from reaching their objective on the heis! 
south of the Marne. That victory illuminates one of the bri 
est pages in American history. All honor to this division, 1 
known as the Marne Division, and especially to the Thir 
eighth Regiment of Infantry, which turned the tide of bs 
and made it possible for the Allies to take the offensive. 

Belleau Wood, with its shattered trees and gapping 
craters, is hallowed ground, consecrated to the memory ‘ 
those living and dead who by their valor and their cours 
added new glory to the traditions of the Marine Corps. In 


to 


cross 


sie 


| little cemetery at the foot of the hill, made forever famous 



































































their deeds, lie those who fell in the conflict. With profound 
reverence we stood before the graves of these heroes who had 
rendered the full measure of devotion to their country and their 
flag. 

BOIS MARINE BRIGADE, 
Bois Belleau; come blow your 

Your oaks are shattered, 

Thrown over and torn. 


horn. 


Even your name, Bois Belleau, 
Is unmade, for now you are called 
Bois Marine Briceade. 


What's in a name? 
In some there’s naught; 
But your name, Bois Belleau, 


Was dearly bought. 
We gave you our blood, 


We gave you our aid, 
Come blow your horn, 
3ois Marine Brigade. 
Bradford Per: 
Farther north we came to the place where the First and See- 
ond Division made their brilliant counter-attack on July 18. 


It is historic ground, sacred to the slain as well as to the living, 
for it wus here on that eventful day that American soldiers, 
supported neither by French nor British troops, Americans and 
Moroccans only, opened the initial offensive drive, which was 
the beginning of the end. It was a position of honor, and with 
honor, our men fulfilled the trust. 

At this point let me pause to consider briefly the full signifi- 
eance of that victory. Of its military value there is no question, 
for it stayed the onrush which was sweeping toward Paris. 
most, if not quite, as important was its effect upon the morale 
both of friend and foe. To the fainting Allies it brought confi- 
dence and hope; to the triumphant enemy consternation and 


despair. Until the Americans became a factor the Germans 
were winning the war. We can not be accused of egotism in 


stating facts, and this undeniably was the case. Let me quote a 


statement made by that grizzled old veteran, Marshal Joffre, 
when speaking to a number of American officials. The meeting 
occurred shortly after our declaration of war, when the general, 
then a member of the French mission, was in Washington. He 


said: 
We are at nd 


of our people is low 


the 


of ovr resources, The morale cf our armies and 
We know that you are in the war, and so do the 
people of France. But we have been led to believe that it will take a 
year before you can get your soldiers to the other side. beg of you to 
see to it that one division of your Reguiar Aimy troops is sent imme- 


dately. We need them to revive our waning morale If the idiers 
of France and of England see your troops on the soil of France, it will 
give them courage to withstand the enemy until you can come over 
in force. The situation is serious; is exceedingly precarious. Do not 
wait until you have trained men of your conscripted army, That will 
take too long But your Regular Army men have already had the 
training that has established their morale. We can teach them trench 
fighting in two or three months behind the lines, But send them to us 


if you want to save the situation. 

Let me quote also another authority who had a 1 
tunity of realizing the effect of American troops 
come of the war. Gen. Ludendorff, commander o 
Armies, says: 


etter oppor- 
the out- 


German 


ipon 


1 
f the 


As long as our 





troops kept their morale they would get the better of 

any foe, even the American divisions, though their nerves were not 
exhausted as those of the armies that had been long in the war. But 
the fact weighed heavily that the newly arrived American reenforce- 
ments could release French or English troops in quiet sectors This 
was a fact of huge importance; it makes clear the influence which the | 
sending of the fighting forces of the United States had upon the ont- 
come of the war. America thus became the decisive power in the war. 
[I can not refrain from relating a story told me by one of our 


officers. 


side. 


Even tragedies and sorrows may have their 
\ regiment which had been in training finally received 
orders to proceed to the front. The colonel istructed to 
arch his men to a certain spot, where he would be met by a 


humorous 


was I! 


s<uide, who would conduct his command through the danger 
zone. The troops, long grown impatient at the delay, received 
the news with shouts and cheers. Reaching the designated 
place, a French officer came forward, and the colonel, satisfying 
} 


himself that his orders had been complied with, asked the officer 
fo give instructions. ‘“ Follow me,” said the Frenchman in a 
hoarse whisper. The colonel, deeply impressed by the subdued 
voice of his mentor, gave his orders also in a low whisper. As 
the word was passed down the line, talking and singing ceased, 
and in dead silence the troops marched 
upon eggs. At each turn of the road the same whispered com- 
mand was given. Finally the guide stopped, saluted, and in a 
scarcely audible voice said: “‘ Colonel, we will camp here for the 
night.” Orders were whispered down the line, and the men, 
momentarily expecting an air raid or a barrage, very quietly 
unslung their packs. Approaching close to the guide the colonel 
in a whisper asked, “How far are we from the enemy?” In 


along as if stepping 


the same hoarse voice the answer came, “About 20 miles, col- 
ny 


onel.” 


“Twenty miles,” shouted the colonel; “then w in 





Al- | 


’ 


h— do you whisper?’ 
sore throat.” 
Rheims, desecrated, shattered. and 


* Because,” said the tide. “J 
; 


desolated b 


mu Ve 
war, is now throbbing with life. Of all the French 

visited in the devastated regions, Rheims was the only on 

the broken walls are being rebuilt by helpings hands. Hoy 
rises from her ruins and the dawn of a brighter da S 
breaking through the darkness of her traged and sor < 
Beyond, we came upon the ill-fated plain of Chemin des I 
I's wilderness of destruction and despair. LFort Mailn ! 

its story of heroism and of sacrifice in a ipeles 
masonry. 
We passed throug! Bazoches, on the Vs Rive 


August, 1918, was within the German 
ticular interest that I wandered through this 
summer, when visiting the Seventy-seventh Division, I had 
nessed, from an observation 


lines 


tow? for 1 











post upon a hill on the oppos 
side of the river, its bombardment and destruction. And hi 
let me again pay tribute to the men of this famous divisi 
whose record of achievement stands out conspicuously in t] 
;}annals of the war. These New York troops, recruited fro! 
every walk of life, devoid of previous military training, |! 
| valor, determination, and heroic bravery upheld the prestig 
the mighty State from which they cam New York, wl 
} contributed 368,000 men to the Armies of the U dad State 
| well feel proud of the deeds of her sons. 

The last trip we made, before leaving France, was 
Canal du Nord, which runs between St. Quentin and Cambt 
in the British sector. The Hindenburg line is based up 
this canal and its steep sides and stone embankments offered 
} most formidable line of defense. At Bellincourt the « 
| pierces a hill and runs the entire distance of 5 miles thre 
|long tunnel. Here the Germans had concentrated troop 
| machine guns, with strongly defended lines protectil th 
| in front. 
targes fitted ith bunks and kitchen> re floated 
ithe tunnel, and the hill became literally a rtre EK t 
| lights, telephones, and a water system had been installed. 1 
tected from the heaviest artillery fire by the earth and \ 

; above them, with each end of th ed by « 

walls, the German troops were se f ttack. © 

| ings in the roof of the tunnel, through whi airw 

| gave exits for the men when ordered to take the offensive « 

} reliey those in the outlying trenches At the mouth 

| tunnel, lying close together, I picked up two battered helm« 

one an American, the other a Germal What was their 
Where were the men who wore them? Did they meet here o 
alien soil, far from home, to grapple in a hand-to-hand conf! 
for supremacy until death sealed the verdict of thei it 
Perhaps the answer lies buried in some unknown grave 

| This tunnel was one of the strongest points on the 

| line, and was probably the strongest German defensive yx 

| in France, but it fell before the combined attack of the Twenty; 
seventh and Thirtieth Divisions, operating in conjunction 

| the British forces. On September 29 the troop jumpe t 

lin the attack. Their losses were severe, for they w 
jected not only to a frontal fire but to a fearful enfila gf 

|} upon their left flank as they smashed forward. For t 

| the Americans and an Australian division, which was sup] 
ing them, fought side by side. One battalion of the One In 

| dred and seventh Infantry—composed largely of the old Seventl 

| of New York City—having reached its objective, was f two 

'and a half days separated from the main body of troop uy 

| plies being sent them by airplanes. Gen. Haig and Gen. Rawlin- 





son, of the British Army, commended in highest terms tl 
tion of these two American divisions, and well they mig! ‘ 
| it was one of the greatest achievements of the war 

An officer of the Twenty-seventh Division n 

that oceurred at the time of the assault. » C1 

| everything before them, had passed over the hill, whe su 
i denly German machine guns, which had been rushed up throug 
| the openings in the tunnel, began firing upon them from th 
rear. Taken thus by surprise, less valiant soldiers migl iv 
| been thrown into confusion; not so with our boys. While st 

| attacking the enemy in front, part of the divis turned ar 
charged the Germans behind them, sweeping them from tl ill 
| in utter annihilation. Do you wonder now, after such deed 
lof sublime courage, that when the Twenty-seventh Divisio 


} 
' 


| marched up Fifth Avenue it received the unbounded 
praise from the Nation it had 
| proudly proclaimed these men her own? 
On our way to the Argonne we passed 


served and the State which 






phan 
front. It presented the usual appearance of the battle fields— 
| trenches, shell holes, battered pill boxes, an: visted 
| Live shells, hand grenades, and fragments of ragged stee! In 
| everywhere. Owing to the hard, ¢halky so rf tl L 
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D ctiles exploded on the surface, thus scattering the mes- 
of ¢ h much farther than where the shells, striking 
ft ground, buried themselves before fragmenting. 

fhe battle fronts are pretty much alike along the entire line 
roin Switzerland to the North Sea, for each side utilized the 
a system of entrenchment, consisting of a main, front-line 
treich, then several rows of supporting trenches, with com- 
munication trenches connecting them. Innumerable dugouts, 
ra made of conerete, still line the roadsides or honeycomb | 
the slopes of the hills. At commanding points, machine-gun 
emplacements and observation posts, constructed in masonry, 
with steel be is and reinforced concrete, stand as lonely sen- 


s over the desolation they helped to create. Wire en- 
tanglements, broken wagons, pieces of artillery, cartridge cases, 
and fragments of weapons bear mute testimony to the fright- 
fulness of which they were a part. In many places the salvage 
had gathered in heaps the brass and iron picked up 
the All this will be utilized in reconstruction. 


corps 


irom ields. 


The devastated area in France and Belgium extends for over 


300 miles. Its average breadth is probably 10 miles, and in 
region there hardly a house but has been either 


otully destroyed or badly damaged. The gifts of nature and 


ll this is 





the products of man alike were ravaged by the holocaust of 
\ Think of the tragedy of it all! Remember that most of | 
this area was not the scene of one battle only but was the 
lighting zone for four years of the most destructive warfare 
ever known. No man’s land varied in width as the formation 

he land varied; sometimes 50 yards separated the front | 
trenches ; more often the distance was half a mile or even more. 
In many places the terrain presents a continuous mass of 
hummocks, craters, and shattered rock. Neither tree nor bush 
remains. It is a tumultuous sea of upturned earth, not an 
inch of soil escaping its baptism of fire. But nature, cver 
anxious to conceal her wounds, was at work. The rains of 
spring and the breath of summer had coaxed the grass and 
the tlowers to lend their gentle mantle to cover the scars 


beneath. Daisies nodded their heads to the winds, and masses 


of poppies, those poppies of song and poetry, gorgeous in their 
brilliant red, gave warmth and color to the somber scene. 


As in Belgium, German prisoners are here at work leveling 
old craters, filing up trenches, winding up wire, and removing 
shells. These shells—‘* duds,” as they are called—and there 
‘ire thousands of them, form a serious menace to the cultiva- 
tion of the soil, for a plowshare striking the nose may cause 
to explode. Many fatal accidents of this char- 
acter have already added their toll to the casualties of war. 
A systematic search is being carried on for these dangerous 


‘ 


the inissile 





| number of 120,000. 


relics. They are collected, piled into heaps in old shell holes, 
and then tired by electricity. The roar of the explosions re- 
minds one of battle, and we could almost imagine that the war 

s still on. By next year the fields will show little evidence | 
of the great struggle, but it will be many years before the 
devastated houses and cities are restored. Some will forever 
remain in ruins, silent witnesses to the tragedies that swept 
th out of existence 

No spoken word or written line can adequately describe the | 
agony of those ghastly cities of the dead. The power of lan- 
guige fails when it attempts to depict that utter, hopeless 
desolation, that wilderness worse than a desert, foul and fearful. 
Magazine articles and beoks have been penned, speeches made, 
but each and every one falls short of the reality. We look 
upon it en masse, but should remember that every stone pounded 
into dust came from an individual home; some one, some human 
being like you or I, owned each bit of that tortured ground. | 
Every piece of property belonged to some little French family 
to whom it was their all. These people love their homes and 
are coming back, returning to villages they do not know, to 
towns they can not recognize, all a mass of rubbish, filled with 
decay and filth indescribable, to fields covered with graves 
where visible death is marked by crosses and hidden death 
by the bombs and hand grenades which lie concealed like 
deadly serpents. To see these poor, homeless refugees strug- 
gling along the dusty roads pushing a cart piled with the few 
articles they had managed to save, leading a cow perhaps; 
the half-naked little children and tottering old men and women 
oil back to start life anew, touches one’s heart, In many 
places all vestige of their houses has been swept away; only 
heaps of débr remain. What must be the anguish, the unut- 
{ ble despair of these victims of a war of annihilation, seek- 
ng in vain in those wastes for some old friend, some familiar 
pe me landmark to indicate their homes of happy days! 

We passed through the jungle of the Argonne Forest, where 

R ity enth Division won imperishable glory. In a 

ce rivine we saw the “ rest camps” of the Germans—sub- 
stantially nstructed barracks, built in terraces, with paths 


Litthe summer houses had been 


and steps necting the 





erected on the knolls, and a theater, swimming pool, electric 
light plant, and water system give conclusive evidence that the 
Germans considered this secluded spot impregnable to assault, 
and so it was until the Americans decided to possess it. We 
went into the wonderful concrete dugout. of the Crown Prince 
of Bavaria, more like a palatial club than an army officer’s 
headquarters. When our boys paid their eall the host had 
departed, but in his haste had left behind the trappings of his 


quarters. Victures still hung upon the paneled and frescoed 


walls, and tableware, linen, and expensive china graced the 
sideboard. Open fireplaces, elaborate furniture, rugs, and built- 
in ranges indicated that this crowned head believed, at least, 


that war should not be devoid of creature comforts. 
to underground recesses 60 feet below the surface, from 
which passages and stairways communicated with exits in other 
parts of the camp. In the event of an air raid, the Crown 
Prince could retreat to this subterranean refuge, and in case 
one stairway became blocked four offered him 
tunity of reaching the world above. 

In this forest, where only a few months before resounded the 
roar of artillery, the stillness of the tomb now prevails; not a 


Stairways 
led 


others oppor- 


sound breaks in upon the silence. LKven the birds shun the spoi 
as if it were a land accursed. How graphic the story of 
America’s triumph came to us as we traced the movements 
of our troops in those grim days of a year ago. In every 
American home the Argonne and the Meuse are household 
words. For all time these battle fields will be shrines where 
those whe seek the grandest exemplification of valor will 
come to offer tribute to the men who made these names im- 
mortal. 

In Paris, 2 wonderful panoramic painting of the war de- 


picting hosts of warriors marching from the battle fields to re- 
ceive the victors’ wreaths and the thanks of a grateful nation. 
Every allied country is represented, supporting Franee. In the 
background are the cities of the war zone, each marked by name. 
One predominates the others; its name alone has been lettered 
in gold. Itis Verdun. That word is on every tongue in France; 
it is known wherever courage is valued. For France, it em- 
bodies the conviction of her faith, the pledge of her deter- 
mination, the consecration of her devotion. It isa symbol of her 
bravery and her valor, the triumph of her fortitude and her sae- 
rifice. Here France, alone and unaided, met the mighty hordes 
of the invader, and here proved her right to live among the na- 
tions of the earth. The glory of Verdun and the deathiess fame 
of 400,000 of her sens who fell in the attack is an epic, the most 
superb in the annals of mankind. 

Over the shattered hills of Verdun our own boys won imper- 
ishable glory in the great Meuse offensive, the ultimate objec- 
tive of which was the Sedan-Mezieres Railroad. This great 
four-track system, running through Sedan, was the main artery 
by which Germany supplied her armies on the central and 
western sections of the front. Could this be captured the enemy 
would be compelled to evacuate Belgium and Northern France. 
The topography of the country lent itself to formidable defense. 
On one side was the Argonne forest, a jungle of deep ravines 
and sharp ridges, covered by thickets of underbrush and tangled 
trees, in which every known system of defense had been installed. 
To the east were the heights of the Meuse extending northward 
to Sedan and south to Verdun. Each strategic point of the 
German side was protected by prepared defensive positions. It 
was in this offensive that the rolling barrage was employed on a 
hitherto unknown seale. Here let me quote from Congressman 
Titson, who is an authority on artillery tactics: 

In the early part of the war, when an attack was contemplated, a bar- 
rage was planned and laid down from guns in place. Thvir range could 
be extended from short range to extreme range of the longest range gun, 

When it became necessary to move the barrage farther forward it was 
generally found very difficult or impossible to do so. The consequence 
was that there were very few advances longer than the extreme range 
of a large fieldpiece. When this campaign was planned it was dete: 
mined that the barrage should be carried along. When the Infantry ad 
vanced to the limit of the barrage the guns ip the rear were to be moved 
forward and through the guns nearer the front, so as to take up another 
position in the front and continue to carry the barrage forward. 

The Meuse-Argonne offensive opened on September 26 with a 
bombardment by 2,500 pieces of artillery. I will not attempt to 
narrate the movements in this great campaign—this wholly 
American campaign, where our casualties totaled the appalling 
Its story is known. No one can pass over 
that territory without realizing the magnitude of the task our 
soldiers undertook. No one who has seen those fields of battle 
can fail to be moved with emotion for the valor of the men who 
carried the flag in triumph to Sedan. ; 

Probably the most famous as well as the most conspicuous 
position on the Meuse heights is Montfaucon. The summit of 
this steep hill commands a view of the entire country, and here 
the German Crown Prince had his headquarters during the 
attack upon Verdun in the spring of 1916. It was the nearest 











he ever reached the city. In one of the houses was a heavy 
eoncrete shaft, built in from the cellar to the roof, and so dis- 
guised by the framework of the building as to escape observa- 
tion. A great periscope enabled him, while concealed below, 
to observe the inovements of his troops upon the distant battle 
fields. His bed chamber in the cellar had walls of reinforced 
concrete over 4 feet thick. I want to include a little poem 
about this hill written by a soldier: 


THE ROAD TO MONTFAUCON. 
M P., the road from Avyocourt 
That leads to Montfaucon? 


The road, sir, black with mules and carts 
And brown with men a-marching on— 

The Romagne Woods that lie beyond 
The ruined heights of Montfaucon. 


North over reclaimed no man’s land, 
The martyred roadway leads, 

Quick with forward-moving hosts 
And quick with valiant de: ds, 

Avenging Rheims, Liege, and Lille, 
And outraged gods and creeds. 

There lies the road from Avocourt 
That leads to Montfaucon, 

Past sniper and machine-gun nests, 
By steel and thermite cleansed. 

And there in thund’rous echelon, 
The ruined heights of Montfaucon. 

Not far from Verdun, in the little village of Romagne, a large 
national cemetery has been established, where 23,000 American 
soldiers lie asleep. In the center arises a great flagpole from 
which flies the flag, the emblem of their faith and devotion. 
Around the standard in close formation are the heroes awaiting 
the reveille on the Judgment Day. Each cross, each white cross, 
bears the name of the man, his company and regiment. A boy 
who was almost like a son to me lies with his comrades in that 
¢emetery. He was in a machine-gun company and was killed 
caly a few days before the armistice. His father asked me to 
try and find his grave. 
where he had been buried. Scarcely a vestige remains of this 
hamlet, the chureh and graveyard and all the houses are a mass 
of ruins. An old French peasant told me that one American 


They're gone— 


eee tt CCC 


| fortresses 
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and while waiting for the attack which never came, the Batti 
of St. Mihiel was fought, with those German divisions miles 
away. This salient, which for four years had defied every at- 
tempt of the French to reduce it, was won by our forces in 
hours. Again let me pay tribute to our 
heroism. 

3efore leaving this first all-American campaign I will speak 
of the controversy which arose as to whether or not there should 
be a distinct American Army. Many influential allied officers 
were opposed to the organization of a completed and separate 
American unit. They desired to 1 soldiers as replacement 
troops under British or French command. Although during 
war Americans were brigaded with both the English and 
French, Gen. Pershing, to his everlasting credit, was determined 


“yr 





sit 


soldiers and tly 


ise our 


-} 
Lite 


the 


that there should be an American Army on the battle front 
under his direct command. At one time the situation becan 
extremely tense, but Gen. Pershing held out, and finally d 
eclared, as I understand, that “ we would fight as an American 


Army if we fought at all.” Under this pressure both Marsha 
Foch and Gen. Haig yielded. But for Gen. Pershing’s insist 

we would have had no American and probably little 
independent credit for any American activity. 

From St. Mihiel we drove to Metz, passing through the Sa; 
Valley. What a difference in the appearance of the country o 
the two sides of the boundary line! On the French bord 
desolation and gloom; on the German, prosperity and brightness 
We passed mile after mile of smiling farms and populons 
lages free from any effect of the war. We 
that surround Metz, forts already christened with 
French names. The publie buildings, too, have been marked by 


sector 


visited the grea 


=! 


or 
- 


| the French coat of arms, for remember this is Alsace, and for 50 


soldier had been buried in the little churchyard, but that his | 


body had been removed a few weeks previously. 
the tombs I came to an open grave. The fresh soil indicated 
the disinterment of the body only a short time before. I 
despaired of ever finding the object of my search, for there was 
no one to give me information; however, when I went to the 
cemetery at Romagne I renewed my efforts. It seemed almost 
hopeless among that 23.000 men, but at last I came to the grave. 
There on a cross, in the shadow of the flag he had died to defend, 
was the name of the man I sought— 
Herbert Groesbeck, jr., 
First Lieutenant, Company A, 
Three hundred and ninth Machine Gun Battalion. 

Gathering a few poppies from the adjoining field, in silent 
reverence I placed them upon the grave of that boy—the only 
child of bereaved parents who also had contributed their all to 
the service of their country. 

From Verdun we went to St. Mihiel, passing through towns 
which before the attack of September 12 had been in German 
hands since the beginning of the war. This, too, was an Ameri- 
can offensive, planned by American officers and executed by 
American soldiers. Although French troops participated, they 
were under American command, as our troops had been under 
French command at Chateau-Thierry and Soissons. A very 
interesting side light occurred in connection with this cam- 
paign. When our Naval Committee visited Paris in September, 
jJast year, plans for the campaign were freely discussed in the 
hotels and other public places. There seemed to be no secrecy 
about the forthcoming operation, even the date for the attack 
being mentioned. The plans were so generally known that many 
considered it a piece of camouflage, predicting that the real 
offensive would be undertaken at a different place and date. 
Sut the plans were genuine, and as full preparations had been 
made it became necessary to divert attention to some other 
part of the line. German spies were everywhere, and, of course, 
the imperial command knew of the proposed 
Were arranging to meet it. 

To foil the Germans an officer of high rank, in ignorance of 
the part he was to play, was ordered to another sector with in- 
structions to prepare for a forward movement. Then detach- 
ments of troops were ordered to report to him, and every effort 
was made to give the whole affair the appearance of a genuine 
maneuver. Wireless messages, speaking of great forces and 
large quantities of artillery being concentrated for an attack, 
were sent out from headquarters, all for the purpose of mis- 
leading the Germans. They were deceived, for they sent several 
full divisions and a large number of guns to defend that sector, 


operations and 






Hunting among | 


I went to the little town of Chevieres, | 


years every Frenchman has vowed Alsace would be restored 
France. On the great cathedral is a row of statues of the sain! 
and in a conspicuous place among them, gowned in priestly ro! 
was a figure of the Kaiser. Some wag had hung around his 
a label upon which was the motto, “ Thus passes worldly 

Then to the Rhine with its traditions and its r 
Rhine, which during the war was the goal of 
To-day three flags fly along its banks, strangers to the land ) 
the upper reaches of the river the flag of France, lower dow 
flag of Great Britain, while between flies the flag of A 
We passed through Frankfurt, Wiesbaden, Mayence, Coblen 
and Cologne, and everywhere conducted as 
nothing had happened. Although there was a general complaint 
of shortage of foud, there was no evidence of any suffering. Men 
women, and children were dressed comfortably, and their bodily 
wants seemed supplied. Even the river presented its usual ap 
pearance of laden barges carrying coa! to the factories in fl 
north. Vineyards and farms showed.no diminution in cultiva 
tion, and prices of commodities of all kinds, although far higher 
than before the war, were much lower than in Paris. 

In this region the Germans seem to have returned to work ani 


OMUNCes ; 


every 


+7 


ePiecs 


business was 


| to have accepted, as far as surface indications showed, the ve1 


soldiers were still with the colors. St. Quentin presents 

terrible appearance of destruction, her great 1 ufactur 

plants being masses of twisted steel and bro machine 

Huge pill boxes had been constructed at inv of the crossings tu 

order to sweep the streets on the advance of the Allies Phere 

is something uncanny and terrible about these grim blocks of 

conerete even now, harmless though they be, but when they wet 

spitting sheets of flame from a con ealed machine gun they 

have been frightful beyond description. 

Amiens shows little damage. You will recall that it was the 

| objective in the great German drive in March; but the imperia 





dict of the peace treaty. 
ever, of meetings being held to protest against agreeing to all ti 
terms of that document. The German mark, which before the 


war was worth approximately 24 cents of our money, had fallen 


to about 5 cents, and to-day is worth only 23 cents. 

On our way back to Paris we passed through Luxemburg 
little country of less than 
States in the 
German armies. 
Luxemburgers in the United States than in their own country. 

Returning to Paris, we immediately started for the 


ws 
We 


ir, but whose territory had been overrun by th 


Britis! 


sector, passing on our way to Amiens, through Senlis, Compieg 


Noyon, Ham, St. Quentin, Le Catelet, and Cambrai—towns made 


famous by the war. We were impressed with the appearance 0 
Ham, a city badly damaged by shell, but which had been almos 
entirely cleared of débris, ready for the builders. Everyw] 
was a great absence of men, only women and chi n 
people being seen. We must remember that over a million Frene 


VW 


lars and o 


army never succeeded in reaching it. 
and Arras are shattered and desolated almost beyond 
We were in the valley of the Somme, the battle ground of the 
3ritish Army, where for years the m of Great Britain an 


repatti 


en 


We were told of many instances. how- 


250.000 people, one of the neutral! 


I was surprised to learn that there were more 


her 


Albert, Bapaume, Peronne, 
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ireland and the dominions overseas met the enemy in combat 
like the bulldogs that they are. Just beyond Arras Hes Vimy 
Ridge, where the Canadians fought to glory and to death. 
Prom the summit of this ridge, which will forever stand out as 
onument to Canadian valor, are two shafts erected to the 
ory of the men who fought for supremacy—one a Canadian 
tment, the other a German. 
Near Vimy is what was once the city of Lens, with a popula- 


oo” 


tion before the war of over 32,000 inhabitants. It presented the 
st frightful picture 
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| 
| 


desolation we had seen. Ruins inde- | 


ribable reach as far as the eye can see—not a single house | 


stunding—only formless heaps of broken bricks, twisted steel, 
and splintered wood. One church spire alone stands above the 
welter of débris, pointing as it were to the immutability of 
Christ’s teaching Lens before the war was one of the most 
prosperous cities of France; the great coal district of the 

tion. The Germans, in order to cripple an industrial rival, 
destroyed the tipples and hoists, and then, not being satisfied, | 


<ploded great charges of dynamite within the mines them- 
Ives. Tons of concrete were placed tm the wreckage and the 
i flooded. In some mines, we were told, the Germans had 
iried thousands of their dead, converting the wrecked tunnels 
ind shafts into cemeteries. The restoration of these mines, 
ven approaching maximum production, seems hopeless, and 

hest many years must elapse before France can utilize them 


auny appreciable extent. 


turning to Paris, we prepared for our journey home, having | 


wecn advised of the President’s action in asking that Congress 
iin in session instead of reeessing as planned. 

When speaking of France, the question uppermost in one’s 

is, “‘ How is she recovering from the effects of the war, 

and how is she meeting the problems of reconstruction and 

‘onomic readjustment?” There are so many angles from 

which to approach this query, and the subject is so vast and 


complicated that only in a general way can any answer be 
iven. France at present is in a transition stage—a period of 


reaction from the terrible strain and anxiety of four years of 
destructive war on her own soil, four years of imminent danger 
oO her material existence. There is a relaxing or letting down 
the forces which sustained her throughout the darkest days 

f her history. While glorying in her triumphs she is nursing 
her sorrows, and has net yet attuned herself to the conditions 
peace. Without question there is a feeling of dejection, dis- 
ouragement, and even of indifference out of keeping with that 
reic spirit of serviee, bravery, and undiminished faith which 
so manifest when her armies, shattered and broken but 
mquered, bid defiance to the invaders at Soissons and 
ms, and held the heights of the Meuse at immortal Verdun. 

Yet who can blame her after all her sacrifices? UHers is 
mere suffering from mental anguish—it is the acute agony 
ws, the most terrific eonceivable. Can France rehabili- 
herself? Yes; it may and probably will take years, but 
nation that can rise to the heights of sacrifice and the glory 


rage of a Verdun will not die or surrender in the battles | 


eace. The basic principles of French character are thrift 

ind love of country, and she will endure. 
In addition to the seemingly hopeless problem of recon- 
tion and replacement of destroyed cities and factories is 
problem of clenring away the débris, a gigantic task in 





itself. Where swamps exist in proximity to the towns, they 
f a dumping place for this waste material, but only in a 

stances do such conditions prevail. And then to the vast- | 
! undertaking must be added the attendant danger 


hells which lie buried everywhere in the ruins. 
(hese make it impossible to use modern steam shovels, for the 





of thousands of head of horses and cattle stolen, the number 
ef milch cows alone that were seized being estimated at 500,000. 

Industrially the outlook is gloomy in the extreme. Mr, 
Vanderlip expresses the situation by two words—* industrial 
paralysis.” The great factories of northern France no longer 
exist. To replace the structures and restore the machinery 
will require both time and money. Time means idleness, suffer- 
ing, perhaps immigration. Money—there is none. The only 
hope of industrial France is long-time credits, and with them, to 
replace all that was destroyed will tax the genius of the 
mightiest financiers. Even the clearing away of the wreckage 
will involve enormous expense. When the Germans retreated 
from northern France they blew up every railroad bridge and 
wrecked every station—3,1387 bridges and aqueducts were de 
stroyed or damaged. The lines themselves have either been 
torn up for replacement in Germany or have been shelled out of 
existence. 

The locomotives and cars which escaped capture had been 
worn out during the war, and there is no new equipment to be 
had. Yet here the work of reconstruction is going forward 
rapidly, for France realizes that her future depends upon trans 
portation. Old rolling stock is being repaired, to which has 
been added many German and Austrian cars. This was the only 
field of industry in which we saw any progress made. Out of 
1.227 miles of railroad, 1,209 had been restored to use by 
September 1, and also 420 out of 641 miles of canals. Of 
highways in the devastated area, 660 miles have been rebuilt. 
The losses in transportation are estimated at $1,000,000.000. 
The French commission on reparations has reported the indus- 
trial losses as follows: 

Goal mines.._...... ipeannstesleeaiieilitindine ‘ — ; $900, 000, 000 
Metal industries__..__.-_- heel ce ie s _.... 2, 500, 000, 000 
Dye industries_ 900, 000, 000 
Textile industrie 4, 000, 000, 600 
reas Fee iii ncn tees een ee alle 1, 800, 000, 000 

Before the war France produced 41,000,000 tons of coal an- 
nually, half of which came from the invaded regions, now a 
wilderness. The total estimated damage of French propert 
as the result of war is estimated at over $20,000,000,000. 

Because of her great loss in man power, which is causing a 
serious retarding of the work of reconstruction, France, with a 
view to increasing the available supply of labor for this work, 
has concluéed with the Polish Government an arrangement 
which will result in the sending to France of 100,000 Polish 
workers, for the greater part miners and stonemasons. 

On the industrial situation, let me quote from that eminent 
student of economics, Mr. F. H. Simonds: 

In this field France is not beginning, or is starting with extreme 
slowness. The war has made France a poor country. It lacks the 
capital, the money, to buy raw materials. With a depreciated cu 
rency to buy them in foreign country, to buy the machinery, to bu) 
all that is essential to begin industria! lHfe, is to risk financial chaos. 
Oniy the German indemnities can restore the stability of French cu 


} 


rency, if America will not lend, and against the coming of th 








“4 


indemnity the Government stolidly refuses to permit foreign pur- 
chases. So the paralysis continues on the industrial si’. Here Ger- 
many has won, at least temporarily. She had put one nation out of 
the race, while her own factories are intact. Without credits, withou 


loans, without aid, French industry can not start life 

In speaking of the future of I'rance, Premier Clemenceau, th 
very incarnation of dynamic force, says: 

It is true that our fields have been ravaged and our village 
towns razed. ‘The elite of our young manhood reposes in our sacr 
soi] enshrouded in glory. All our wealth has been spent without meas- 
ure; our best blood bas been shed from all our pores; tears have fur- 
rowed al] faces; all hearts have trembled with unspeakable horror. 





France is erect, alive, and strong in its will for justice, as in the 
| military virtues of its great soldicrs Now, everyone to the task, to 


| accomplish the duties of to-morrow. 


rds show that when hit, one shell in every ten explodes. 

(he losses of France in bleod, property, and treasure are 
ppalling. A million and a third of her best manhood perished 
n battle er died of wounds—a million more were hopelessly 

ed. Two million of her civil population became refugees | 
prisoners in the invaded regions, while thousands died of 
ease, the direct result of war. What of the material losses? 


nty-five hundred towns and villages and 450.000 buildings 


including facteries, completely destroyed, with 50,000 more | 


l damaged, costing over $6,000,000,000 to replace 
In agriculture, although all must be redeemed—-not, however, 
out of new country but out of the wreckage of battle fields—the 
future is assured. Cattle and implements must be procured, it 
s true, but the peasant, the backbone of France, is already on 
} y back prepared to fight once more on the old battle 
fielis, this time with the plow and the hoe, and again he will 
i? Four million four hundred and fifty thousand acres ef 
farm lands under eultivation, producing each year before the 
war 8150,000,000 worth of crops. were devastated. The agri- 
cultural and forestry losses are estimated at $3.000,000.000. 
In addition to these losses must be added the value of hundreds 





In this connection Baron du Marais, vice president of the 
French economic mission, in a statement recently made to a 
correspondent of the New York Times, reported that 

The basic elements of the economic solidity of France have been 
no way impaired by the four years of war, which she has successfully 
concluded. These basic elements are: The will to work ef her people. 
the fertility of her soil, and the natural raw mat rial resources which 
she possesses within ber own borders and in her colonics. ; 

Owing to the war, 4,500,000 acres of French land have been rendered 
unfit for immediate cultivation. The result is that in 1920 France wil! 
have to import about $150,000,000 worth of feod. This condition is, of 
course, purely temporary, as prior to the war France produced 90 per 
ent of the foodstuffs she consumed 





TO INCREASE FOOD OUTPUT. 

The return of Alsace assures in France a large supply of chemical fer- 
tilizers. This will enable the farmers of France to imerease their produc- 
tion so greatly that by 1921 her imports in foodstuffs will be small as 
compared to 1920, and by 1922 she will again be producing sufficient for 
her needs : i / 

“There is no land-labor preblem in France. Farming is productive 
of considerable financial results, and as a great majority of the farmers 
own their own land and work it with their sons on the basis of coopera- 
tion, the profit which accrues is equitably distributed to a very targe 
number of people. When the farm hands were demobilized they returned 
to their farms and took up their work without hesitation and without 
loss of time. 
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Speaking in terms of prosperity and sound busines the world 


a unit. An unnecessarily long delay in the complete restoration an 
natural development of France will react to the detriment not on! 
of France and the French, but also of America and 
must either stand as a unit or eventually fall as a unit \ unit we 


American We 


have achieved victory in the cause of right as against might; a init 


we must assure the fruits of this victory not only to America but to the 
world, 
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In the community of effort, men 





f life have learned to know and to appreciate 
Pha rh their patriotism, discipline, and associa- 
hay vecome virile, confident, and broadminded. Rich 
I ! of honorable public service, they will bring 
fe of our country a deeper love for our institutions and 
! ! devotion to the duties of citizenship. 
en of the Congress, we owe the existence and 
en our armies the field. With a clear con- 
( f t) ide of the struggle, you adopted the draft 
rest 1 ns of utilizing our man power. You promptly 
Cl | wise | to develop and apply our resources to the best 
efi You priated the fabulous sums required for mili- 
ry Many of your Members visited our armies in 
and red us by their interest and sympathy. You 
0 ol { and the operations by which 
| f bureaus, and departments, with all their 
nnel, : deserving of especial acknowledgment for the 
their problems were met. The officers and 
rved at home are entitled to their full share in 
lhere existed a unity of purpose between our 
G tin of its branches and the command of the troops 
‘ { terially hastened the end. 
rmed brilliant part in transporting troops 
in maintaining our sea communications. The 
( ed § ss the seas with the maximum of safety 
with incredibly small loss. 
is due to those benevolent men and women 
nis the needs of our soldiers at home and abroad. 
he w a ties, maintained by a generous public, gave us 
nvaluab! our hospitals the surgeons and nurses, both 
I t and temporary, served with a skill and fidelity that 
will ever be worthy of our grateful remembrance, 
4 Business professional men abandoned their private in- 
1 ve their service to the country. Devoted men, 
n, and even children, often in obscure positions, zealously 
b to j the output of ships, munitions, war material, 
0d supplies, while the press and the pulpit stimulated 
entnu is 
Our adi m goes out to our war-worn allies, whose tenac- 
r three years of conflict made possible the effectiveness 
( effor Through their loyal support and hearty coopera- 
) senu spirit of comradeship sprang up among us which 
hould firmly ie the peoples as it did their armies. 
ieerfulness and fortitude of our wounded were an in- 
and a stimulus to their comrades. Those who are dis- 
nuld | e the affectionate charge of our people, whose 
hav » richly earned Let us in sympathy remember 
nd the mothers who to-day mourn the loss of their 
( fill reverence and love for our tri- 
Buried “di ground which their courage 
cir \ shrines that the Nation wil! 


us record made in the fight for our treasured ideals 





p heritage to posterity. It has welded together 
le and given them a deeper sense of nationality. The 
Republic and its institutions in the test of a world 





man and woman living under 
the high ideals, the sacrifices 
long to no party and to no creed. 


pr ide every 








e hey lie’s gacy to be sacredly treasured and 
to f generations.” 
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id be happy again 





} drill 


| and that may mean a corpora) in 
|} first step in promotion, and I am glad to 
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And so, when the war will be over, 

We'll seek for the Wonderful One; 
And maiden will look for her lover, 

And mother will look for her son; 
And there will be end to our grieving, | 
And gladness will gleam over loss, 

glory beyond all believing! 
We point. ., to a name ona 


As 
cross, 
—Robert W. Service 


LETTERS FROM A QUAKER DOUGHBOY TO HIS MOTHER. 
(Pvt. W. IF. T., Fifty-fifth Company, Second Battalion, Fifth Regiment 
United States Marines; member Pershing’s composite regiment. ] 
PARis ISLAND, 8S. C., June 4, 1918—6.15 a. m. 
DEAREST PARENTS: Well, it is raining hard, the first rain we have had ; 
since we have been here, and it is a heavenly relief; the heat has been 


something fearful, never less than 95 all day long, and such a sun, it 
just seems to burn you up; but with all that, it is not so bad. Excuse 
the change of ink, but mine went dry, like the country. 

We drill all the time and wil!l soon be good soldiers. We are on the 

grounds at least five hours a day and the rest of the time is al 
taken up with work, except a few hours, which we have to ourselves, an 
you are so tired then that you go right to bed. This life will sure mak 
a man of you if it doesn’t ruin you. 

We had to go down and wash our clothes yesterday, and they mak 
sure that you have them very clean; if they are not, the officer throws 
them on the ground and walks on them, takes your name, and makes 
you wash them again. 

We wil) be here in this camp for about three weeks; then at the main 
camp for two weeks; then two weeks on the range; then maybe a 15-day) 
leave ; then Texas or Quantico, or heaven knows where we may go. 






We had a little storm last night, but it is clear and hot now. Will 
close, as inspection is here. Lots of love. 
BILL, 
PAris ISLAND, S. C. 
DEAREST PARENTS: Well, it is raining again, and we are having a little 


rest, and it is very welcome, 

What do you think? I have been made a squad leader in my company, 
a regular fighting company ; it is th 
get it. 

I met the battalion chaplain yesterday and he asked me what religi 
I had, and I told him I was a Quaker, and he said from all he heard th 
people were proud of the fighting Quakers. 

We went for another swim yesterday and it was fine, but not nice walk 
ing home, as the sand got in our feet and hurt. 

The sun is out now and I imagine we will get a good three-hour drill 
after “ chow,”’ but don’t mind, as I am getting to enjoy it now. 

A brigadier general inspected our tents this p. m. and we ar 
ours look just as neat as possible. 

This is by far the nicest service that anyone could get in; there is a 
moderate amount of swearing. but only when one has a real cause to 
swear does he swear; 1 have heard no dirty stories as yet, and as far 
as I can see there is none of itin camp. ‘Will close, as * chow”’ is ready. 

Your loving son, 


n 





making 





BILL. 
AUGUST 1918, 


ship on which I sailed has arrived safely overseas. 
Your ever loving son, 


30, 
The 
BILLY. 


FRANCE, Agust 30, 1918. 
DEAREST PARENTS: Well, I suppose you have received my card stating 
that I have arrived safely, and this will relieve your minds as to where 
Iam, It was rather sudden, but I could not let you know beforehand, 

as I could not telegraph the news and did not get a chance to writ 
I am writing now using a mess can for a desk, and so you must excuse 
this writing. We will be going to a training camp soon. We 
rest camp now, but we don’t seem to get much rest. We had a fine tri 
now sleeping in 


are ina 





over—no rough weather and no submarines We are 

our little pup tents, which serve the purpose very well indeed, al- 
though they are rather small. If you send me any boxes, send candy, 
smoking tobacco, and crackers and fruit cake. Either will be welcome, 
as we are always hungry. It seems to be cloudy most of the time here, 


but once in a while the sun breaks through. 

The population shows the effects of the war here where we are, i 
if the land does not. My. from what we hear over here the war is 
in favor of the Allies now, Is it, now? 

Will try and write soon again. 

Your own loving 





son, 


Br 


31, 1918 


ral ns 


AUGUST 
tents, and it 


DEAREST Here we are in our little “ pup” is 


outside. Ve are still in the same place, but I think we will move soo 
now. I surely do hope so. 

We have good food out here; not much variety, uf, ll the s 
good, wholesome food. 
~ Well, it is getting on to fall now, and it will seem funny not to 
going back to Exeter. pd 

The ship we came over on has gone, and our last link with the U1 
States seems gone; we are cut off for a time at least 


to kee] 


hard 





You must excuse this dirty paper, but it is pretty 
thing clean around here, as we have no place to keep it. 

If the expression “ Distance makes the heart grow fonder” is t 
surely love you all at home with a love that can 1 be express 
words a 

2 
France, September 22, 1 

DEAREST M r I expect you have been pretty arsious a 
not hearing from me for so long. I have had no time at all to writ 
From our rest camp we went direct to the trenches and went over the 
top on the third wave. J can't exactly explain how I felt, but was n¢ 
a bit scared. We lost hardly any men, and of those that we did lose 
most of them were woundec. We dug ourselves in up on a hill, and 
here we were a fine target for the Boeche guns; but we suffered y 
little. We are nuw billeted far behind the lines for an indefinite le 
of time I have much to tell you when I get home which I can not pu 
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the Champagne which you have read so much 
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ilk nd it was a pretty walk, too. Out through an old woods, 
ler big tre that are now in their full autumn color, and they 
very pretty indeed We went for about half a mile, then fell out 
i half-hour rest, in which we just walked around near where we 
1 out, we got back just in time for lunch, so now I have the rest 
of the p. m. to myself, so I thought that a letter to you would always 
be welcome, 
Two propaganda balloons (I don’t know if that is the way to spell 
! I mean the balloons that we send into the enemy’s line with 
) went <« r and we do not know whether they were ours or the 
Hur They are about the size of a Fourth of July balloon, 
M what a success the loan was! It sure cheered us up to know 
t you stand behind us so strongly, and it will not do the Huns any 
‘ when they find it out, either. Mother, if thee sees any good war 
pictures in New York that are not too expensive, will thee get one once 
in a while for me, as I want them in my room - when 1 get hom A 
! iy to get some is to buy that English magazine when it has an 
1 ly pr t colored picture in it. 
HH hard it is to write letters! Yon can say so little that is on your 
t If I id only get some of your letters I would be able to write 
( teresting ones than I do, but you know that I am all right and 
j O right until I get home. Then, after going through 
is, I wv probably eatch cold and feel miserable for a few days. 
Wouldn't that be fi Will close and rest a little, and will write 
i l M ters are better than a few long ones, and then 
i , iti i : . 
\ BILiy 
SOMEWHERE IN FRANCE, November 16, 1918. 
I PA I I have received both of your letters, and it was 
to ; tl the first mail I have received since I have been 
Wr l ' th fine letters and very cheering to your bo} 
; j 
rhe w is ovel My, how good that sounds to us boys who have 
ghting so long I have lived through it all, and, thank God, I 
see Vou iin and be able to tell you all about it. There were times 
ed ¥ n my life was not worth much; but these are all over, so let 
nd look forward to that joyful meeting we will have som¢ 


i he near future 
[ ¥ now try and tell you how the end of the wer came to the Fifth 
fight on the Meuse River. I got back from the hospital just 
me to get in the last great battle of the war. The night before wi 
over the top for the last time was spent in a big, dark weods. 
lere we underwent _10 hours of the most frightful artillery fire I have 
e¢n in, the Germans using everything from a 1-pound shell to 






10-inch shells (sea gs). It was in this woods that several 
ulred Americans were killed and hundreds wounded We went over 
he top at about midnight in a fog so thick that you could not see 10 


in front of you. The Germans at once opened up with their machine 


ns and caused some loss. Ye went down into a field bordering the 
Meuse River and ran into a German barrage almost as bad as the first 
one Our engineers had put two pontoon bridges across the river. Over 


there ¥ our platoon being the first to cross. After crossing the 
yng the bank for a while, then walked up for about a mile. 


for a couple of hours, and it was here that we captured a 


went, 


we lay a 


Ve rested here 






































rman, who, we think, saved all our lives. It was then the morning 
the 11th, out 7 o'clock, the day the treaty was signed We had 
! ! to take our objective, which was a hilltop about half a mile 
The German said not to do it, as the war would be over at 11 
We had heard rumors of this but were not sure, so decided 
While we lay there we could hear the boom of our guns and 
} ng of the German shells, which were exploding just across the 
At a 10 minutes of 11 we all began to get nervous, as it was 
( leath to us if they did not cease at 11, for we would have been 
rikly cut up if we had taken the hill, for it was full of mines and 
chine gut At 7 minutes of 11 by my watch—which I could hardly 
d still er h ee, I was so nervous—"here was a final roar: all 
I a oke that heavenly stillness: then from the hill- 
e us poured hundreds of gray-clad men singing and shouting, 
I ri finis (french, so we could know what they meant). It 
that J first saw Germans that we did} try and kill. They 
Wi rted shaking hands and swapping rings, ete. This ended 
( reates wi in history, nd I thank ¢ 1 that I lived to se the 
n_d and to 1 that I could ones iin see al! that is dear to me. 
Tl letter written in German ink, German peper, and is written 
». German pen, and will be mailed from a town that has been in 
hands of the Germons for four long years. As we go through thes 
wns we are given flowers and blessed by the poor French, who, I fear, 
n bad treated by the German One o'd lady told m« 1a 
enough flou every 25 days to bak one good-size 
‘ rh live on cabbs and turnip I at once gave 
! ol I br 1 
( il It is begir sn ney I first snow in 
] 
\ ' } ] Brit 
I j l l tan | mer, onl little mors 
tl I I lil t in hor mor 11 gaddin 
midd g Dad vy l ] e aged.) 
~ ' ith 
DD I ; bri u 1 } | t ttle when 
i co h Bil 
SI (iH $ D } 
: MM BROTHER Gee BE, 
i i ted States Arm 
A i been a iong while since I have writter t 
x iths J have been pretty busy ail t im 
| try to teli you in a few words what ve been thr in 
I been in Europe I] tanded at Brest ist 27, and went into 
there f 10 days. From here we were sent in box cars up to 
hiking distance of the St. Mihiel front. We were on th front 
la being pretty heavily shelled; Lut that is about all. It 
! that the company I was in shot down a Hun plane with rifle 
D } I will tell you when I see you. We were billeted after 
ri ibout two weeks, then proceeded to the Champagne front 
i t Blane, where the French would not advance We took 
p heavily. It was at Mount Blanc that I was wounded. I 
| the knee on the morning of the fourth day of the drive 
bullet; went to the regimental dressing station at 
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Somme-Py (it was here that we went over the top on the first @ay)?+ 
was dressed, and a few hours later skipped and got back to the front 
line, 

We went over again in the morning, and at 2.30 p. m. I was hit in the 
hip with a piece of shrapnel. The shell exploded very close, killing 
three and wounding two-——another fellow and myself. About four hours 
later I woke up back at Somme-Py, fecling pretty stiff. My leg felt 
rather stiff, and I asked for a took at it, as I was then being dressed. 
It was a wound about 4 inches long. and a piece of shell had gone in 
and glanced off the bone and stopped. I have the piece now. From 
Somme-Py we had a tiresome journey to Angers, where I remained 
nearly six weeks. I got back to my outfit just in time to get in the 
last few of the great Meuse drive, which was indeed a hot ona, 
We were under fierce artillery fire right up until 11 o'clock November 11, 
About a week after fighting ceased we started on our hike into Germany 








aAys 


and finally through the Rhine. We have been in this town about a 
week, and I think we may stay here until we are relieved to go home 
Oh, George, what a day it will be when we all get together again! [I 
have seen so much blood and terror that it will be like heaven to get 
back to our dear mother and father, won't it, brother dear? Ther: 
were times when I gave up all hope of seeing any of you again, but I 


is over, I gm 
to get a letter 


here, and now that it 
now, as I want 
together soon. 


was lucky enough to get t 
I went through it. Will close 
pray God that we will all b 
Your affectionate 


i 


glad that 
home. | 


BILL. 


SEGENDORF, GERMANY, December 26, 


1918. 


DieaAREST MotnHer: Now that the war is over and you know that I a: 
safe, I will tell you about my trip back from Angers. I got aboard a 
train at Angers—firsat-class passage, think of that—where before | 


have always ridden in a box car carrying 40 men or 8 horses. From 


Angers I went to Lamaris, a large camp where new troops are out 
fitted, and wounded also. I remained here four days, sleeping on a 
floor and lining up for my meals with 4,000 other fellows. I have 
stood in chow line as long as three hours, and it rained every day | 
was there. From Lamaris I went to Verennes, a very interesting trip 
indeed, for I made the jaunt, 100 miles, riding in a first-class train 
The latter part was made on a sand car, which, by the way, was full 


of nice wet sand. I spent a day and a night on this, rolling up in my 
blankets during the night. Reached Verennes in the late afternoon—that 
is, what is left of it, for it has been bombarded by both the Allies and 
the Germans off and on for four years. It is only a few miles from 
Verdun. As I said, I reached there late in ithe afternoon, was given a 
place to sleep in a tin house full of huy. It was fine and soft, and | 
was just in the middle of a nice nap when an explosion so fierce tha 
it knocked my cap off—-I always sleep with my hat on when sleeping 
in hay, for several reasons—broke the stillness of ihe night. We were 
being bombed by the Huns They dropped four in all, and every or 
fell within 500 yards of my berth Not a person was killed—several 
hurt. One went off and a car full of jam was entirely ruined. We got 
the jam in pails the next day. I was here feur days and nights, and we 
were bombed three of the nights. The last night one of the machines 
was hit by an antiaircraft shell and fell. The pilot and bomber were 
both killed, one instantly and the other died on the way to the hospital. 
From Verennes I had a 70-mile ride on a truck full of rations for the 
men on the line. Went to Fosse, just where regimental headquarters 
was, and from there to Besxumont, 3 miies from where we crossed the 
Meuse on the night of the 10th. Here we were shelled by the Germans 
all night, at intervals of 2 minutes between each shell. We had just 
entered the town when the first shell fell; it was a big one, made a 
hole big enough to put the whole truck in and killed 7 mules, wounded 








17 men, and ruined 2 ambulances that were standing there. Son 
one yelled at us that we had 2 minutes before the next one; we wet 
on, al sure enough, in exactly 2 minutes another came utterly d 
stroying a small church, not an unusual thing for a shell to do 

From Beaumont I went to the front line alone at 4 o'clock in f1 





mornings The crossing of the Meuse was set for that day, and my «: 
pals in the Fifth Marines had gone over the top at about 3a.m._ It to 
me 2 hours to go about 2 miles, half the time was spent on my face in t! 
ditch, as all the back area was being heavily shelled. It was very dat 














and foggy when I got where they had crossed the river. It was ea 
to tell the place for many bodies lay by the way. Oh, such fine n 
to be sacrificed for those pigs who fired directly at them with th 
artillery from a hill on the other sid The Germans told us later 
that they had direct range on us with 27 big guns. The machin 
fire was not so heavy when I got there as it was when the boys h 
crossed, so I managed to get over unhurt but with a bullet hole throug! 
my coat sleeve just cutting the skin I did not know where my co 
pany was, so I spent the rest of the morning in a nice big shell ho 
that is, until 11 o'clock, for this was the great day on which the iti 
ceased. After 11 o'clock I joined the company, and was sure glad 
see my friends and all the boys They are the finest fighters in t! 
world, the Yanks are. 

I have told you before what happened after 11, so I will not w 
it again You can let this go in the *‘ Guide” if you wish to, 
people in Port can see that their boys fought hard right to the end. 

ose, as it is 11,15 p. m. and I am tired 


Will cl 


Lots of love, BILLY 


dears, 
JANUARY 25, 1919. 
My DARLING: So thee had influenza? Well, its lucky I did not 
it until it was over, for I would have been in the hospital with a nerv 
breakdown instead of some harmless mumps, the swelling of which h 
entirely gone down, but I have to stay here 14 days. I have only tiee: 
here 4 now, so that means 10 days more of rest for me. I sure did hav 


know 











fine Christmas from you all; just listen, the money—$20, $5, fro 
Aunt Jessie, 4 cakes from England, candy from uncle, his address ¥ 
shown on the carton, I will write and thank him for then, but I know 
who the real, dear giver was, and best of ali the little Xmas box 
with the watch init. This I got first; just mentioned it last 

As I lie in bed now I look right out on the Rhine, which at mosi t 
is full of queer looking boats going up slowly, for the current is 
swift, and going down rapidly. It is a queer river, such a funny co 
and so treacherous looking I guess all things German are alike, inc! 
ing the Germans themselves I will tell thee a horrible sight I 
enacted on the battle field near Verdun ; 

‘Two men were carrying a stretcher bearing a wounded Hun. I wa 


looking at them without much interest, for we saw so many cases like i 


when suddenly I tried to call out, but could not even utter a sour 
The German pulled a big automatic out ef his clothes and shot . 
brave stretcher boy in the back, killing him instantly; the other man 


} 


that 











lid a thing which some might have considered cruel. I think it was 
too good for the Hiun. Being a stretcher bearer, he had no arms, 80 
he picked up a club, and struck the Hun in the face with the end of 
the stick. From then on the Hun had a hole for a face; he had no 
face at all, just a bloody hole, and I looked at that hole with delight 


they then dumped him off on the ground 
high-explosive 


, and about two minutes after : 


i 
shell did for him, blew him to pieces. Such is the reward 





of the wicked. I am going to get dad a nice knife here they have 
beautics over here, and it would be nice for him tv have a knife from 
Coblentz. I have an amethyst breastpin for thee, a plain but unique 
setting, and a lovely stone. I have things from the battle field for 
Bob and Geor; and Seth, etc. Just small things, but from the front, 
which will please them more than things I could buy in stores. I have 


a fine iron cross that I found at the Champagne the day I was wounded ; 





















about an hour before it came off a dead officer. I hope they don't keep 
us over here much longer, for it is terribly tiresome, and home is always 
in our minds; and, mother, oh, that word; it keeps me aliv just to 
know.that she is waiting for me; thy kiss when I get back will bring 
heaven to earth for mc. Be careful, my darling, don’t work too hard; 
thee has done so much, let the others do some. God bless and keep 
thee for me, deat Thy own, BILLY. 
Secenporr, Februar , 1919. 

Dap: Two fine letters from you in the last two days. You always 
have so much news to tell; they are just like a nice story; mother’s 

re just the same My, I didn’t really know that y« ught that I 
was really lost, but I got a letter from M. IF. ight, and she 
said that she felt as if her own brother had been lost while you 
were so worried about me, and she seemed quite pleased to know that I 
had been found, if you may call it such. i am so giad th you liked 
my letters and think them interesting. I try to make them so, but am 
not uch on writing descriptions, but will be able to tell you some 
fine stories when I get back. I intend to write my experience on three 
fronts in a little notebook; then I will be able to read them to you, just 
L tle personal account of these three drives Tell moth I think 
her idea about tan for my den is fine; it will go well with me, too. I 
also intend to try a brown suit when I get home; I think it would go 
pretty well with me, and I have never tried it before. 

Will now tell you a little story about the Champagne front, rather 
an experience than a story. At about 7 o'clock the night of Septem- 
ber 27, we got into some French trucks and rode until, I should say, 

bout 1 o’clock in the morning. After getting off the truck we hiked 
about 15 miles, passing through several ruined towns and big woods 
absolutely torn to pieces. We took up a position in reserve of the 
Fourth French Army, under Gen. Gourand. We remained here in 


inglec-man dugouts for two days and were not bothered by the German 












































irtille at all. On the night of the 29th we moved up in support, 
nd here the reai hardships of the front came to us again. For two 
lays we had no hot food at all. Scotty and I got so hungry that we 
went out and collected the bread that the French had thrown away, 
raped the dirt off it, and then ate it with relish. We also ate the 
‘monkey meat,’’ canned meat they had left, a very foolish stunt, for 
t had been opened and left in cans for two days; but hunger force 
anything. Weld, going over as soon as we got to our position I got a 
watch—if they threw over gas shells, I was to give the 
we would don our masks. We were on the bank of r 
the bank was about 40 feet high and offered fine shelte 
s saying, I got the first watch and cautiously climbed up 
and stood up there absolutely still, as we were so near the 
Hun sniper could easily see me if I moved. It w 
with a lovely full moon, almost as light as day, and 
been a fine target silhouetted on the ink Scotty lied 
He was in our little dugout, which we shared. I turned and ik 
down the bank. Swish, thud, went a bullet and lodged itself 
telephone post. After that I stayed flat on my stomach looki 
ver the battle field, which was aflood with the light of star shell 
nd was a very weird sight; and the lone crash of a rifle now and 
then, and once every so often the ts tap, tap of a machine gun. 
At 5 o’clock the next morning we went over the top, and as we went 
down on an old track in extended order we wer | histling a 
merry tune to help cheer ourselyes up. I felt mor Chopin's 
funeral March, and I wondered if his march would have been any 
lifferent if he had seen these terrible sights. In t place where we 
vel ver the 'rench sent out tanks to destroy the pill boxes—machine- 
sun nests. ‘hey sent out 28 of them, and the Germans destroyed 
26 of them with direct fire from their famous Austrian Then 
ent over Will tell you the rest Inter. All my love, 
BI 
SEGENDORF, GERMANY, March 16, 1919, 
MotHerR MINE: Well, I have seen Pershing. He reviewed the Second 
Division a few days ago, and it was a very impressive affa indeed. 
Ile said we looked the best of any of the troops that he had inspected 
nd they numbered about 750,000. He also complimented our captain 
the appearar of the Ivifty-fifth Company. 
Ber I iome, and I miss him a good deal: we 1 I 1 cl e 
end laving been through so much together. 
lo-day I took a long trip up the Rhine, and it was b tiful leed 
I wish thee could have seen it. 
I think it is fine that thee is going west with Uncle Fred, but be 
eful and do not overdo thyself, for I want thee well when I get 
| I have had several chances to go “west” myself while over 
ut something prevented it (Joke.) 
With dear love, BILiy. 
\THDAY LETTER TO MY DARLING MO WRITTEN A YEAR TO THI 
Y AFTER MY ENTRANCE INTO THE UNITED STATES MARINE CORPS 
COBLENZ, June 1, 1919. 
My Dra Thy birthday letter came Jast night, and what a letter 
wa at 
Chee said George had a locket that he kept while he was over here. 
Well, I have a little picture of thee that bas seen its hard tim Dur 


ng the 


fighting it was rolled up and put inside of an empty 


cartridge 
and tind around my neck, because if I should have been badly 


wounded 


and uaconscious my clothes might have been taken off without mv 
knowing it, and I would not have lost it for anything. It has also been 
inside the lining of my gas mask. It was there the night of the bi: 





During t 
ul of gas was sent over, and we had our masks off 
er part of the night. It was in this counter-attack 


German counter-attack at Mont Blanc Ridge, in Champagne. 
attack a great 
on for the grea 
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night of October 3. a y Le tl ed \ W 
the Germans came over we went t tl $ a waiting 
for tl . It all happened in the dead of nig! the only light bei: 
from the star shells and the very red light ¢ shells ‘ 
The Germans were so surprise« t our new Ww 
much of a fight and wen ac to tl ‘ wed 
gained 2 kilometers that we w | ! l 
For this our regiment was cited by ! 

It was here that I bayoneted th I t w 
It happened this way rhe gunnery ’ I 
a little in advan¢ of the rest. A had | de i ] 
and one of the men of the Red Cross amb \ 
under that fierce fire and brought | ! Wi yi t 
Germans let up in their fir f thinkin Ww t 
ing the Red Cross on his m, st d I ul T . ( 
man on the stretcher. ‘Then, as ) s i of tt 




















stretcher, a German machine g n 1d 16 
lets in the middle of his back. I I vy t 
chine gunner at the same time. feet from us, b ‘ 
just saw red at that low-down trick of his. W it I tate 
but got right up and ran right at him. The sergeant took him n 1 
right and I took bim on the left. He turned his gun on tl S ul 
but had to stop and put in a new belt of l was my chan 
I was about 6 feet from him when was iin if I 
waited to bring my rifle up and s it killed t 
geant, so I took my rifle and thre wi 1s 
that it would kill him or stop his Phe 
struck him full in the back; it w: in rce that it 
right through him. It saved tl ant igh, so t the D | 
man. It was the first Hun I « cille close range t I did not 
bat an eye. He got what was coming to |! ind I thank ¢ l I 
was given the chance to avenge that lad he had killed. 

About an hour after this the German counter-attack came rhe 
uer that was with me was killed, and I got a small | 
splinter behind the knee, which I got fixed up, and came ick to 
front again, for I could not think of the boys up there without me; b 
I had to leave them the next day; but as I was unconscious when I le 
I did not know it. I am glad I was, for I would not have wanted to 
leave; but I would have had to just the same, on count of the great 
loss of blood, for I lay wounded in ‘ two hours before tl 
found me, and when they did get me » l th ist indred 
yards to the dressing station, as bo tcl urers were killed 
by a shell and I was thrown out of her. It was the ex 
of this shell that I got something ave never told you 
Il was stone deaf for two weel and coughed up i for a 
days; could eat nothing at all for about a week I 20 days I 
388 pounds: it does not seem possib t when I w tin I weighed 1 






and when I got back to Angers I we 





ing but bone Now I have told you gt I not going 
tell you until I got home. I did no 1T I I eIw 
with him, but as this is a birthd I a I had to t 
her the biggest thing that ever ! t ind it ? 
pened in the last year of my teens ( i t y 4 i I 
often thank God that I was spared to tl I ( 
shave, but I got there O. K., and I guess it was God d you 
did it. I hay en in hell, but |! m t 1 Bill t ie 
ago. 
I an nding son I ; taken ’ ( Ge 
was here. They ar D good nd I don't } 
actual photos of him back in the Sta ; taken ' 
and who love l I wil i ti I inde 
Well, this is quite a ter d ! t 
it. The love « a soldi for t d t ] 
I hay >» much to tell : Gi I I ( 1 
Vs mal 
At the close of bostilities, N« ] 1 1918, l 1 
streneth of the Marine Cor] as 70,474 ! ’ : 
These men were enlisted or enrol! from lif s 
in the proportions given belov 
iy t 
Alaba! 16 | N 7 
Arizona 1 Ne in 
Arkansas i N Jers So 
California _ ‘ \ H 
Colorado 1. § N M ‘ 
1? ‘ 7 
ff Colum ) N ] { 
7 0 S 
ON 4) } 7 
‘ Ss l Oreg l 
aes 82 Penn i 1 
ao 1. 84 | Rhos Is} 
= . .91 | South Ca I 
Kansa ss - 1.10 South D ta 
Kent icky... - ence Sv Tennes ‘ 
Louisiana — " las re 
Maine ati 04) Ut 
Massachusetts \ ad 
Maryland._._-_.. i Vir s 
Michigan : > 1. 94 W 


Minnesota —.-- anda 3. 95 


Missouri iain 6.223 | W 163 
0: ain 19 | West \ g8 
Montana ......- 1.74 

The total number of Mai r 
naval personnel serving ith tl Vi e ¢ 
the American Expeditionary ] es as SUS. 

Marine Corps aviatio squadre ‘ ' er and 
one headquarters squadron), 5; office LG5 n, S95 


Marine Corps oftiieers sery ing j rm 


ican Iixpeditionary Forces, 5. 
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The ¢: ties suffered by the Marine Corps, as reported to The communication system of the Coast Guard and the organ- 
November 13, 1919, from all seurces, are as follows: ization which had been created for its maintenance proved of 
— na . —— | great value in connection with our war measures. At the date 

Mer Total. | of the declaration of war the service had in operation about 
1,000 miles of telephone cable and land wire linking up its sta- 





; . | tions, with connection to commercial exchanges and lines. The 

ki os oe or im a 4 ; System at that time was not sufficiently complete for Coast De- 
: : cp ; 7 fense purposes, and measures were speedily taken to extend and 
- _| perfect it. To-day it covers the Atlantic coast from Quoddy 

Ke 1 in action stile leila 6 5. 40 , 4.91 | 1, 466 | i Head to Key West. All the important lighthouses have land 

Died , cna manwe 7 . 98 o71 8 ‘97 | Wire or cable run to them linking up with the general system. 

ha . ‘ 1 24 09 26 09 | On the Gulf coast cables were laid and new lines constructed 


to outlying lighthouses and to all Coast Guard stations. The 











| 
| telephone lines on the Great Lakes were overhauled and ex- 
ha wit = = | tended to include all Coast Guard stations and important light 
7 arse s : “ 12 6 I, = om - , 2 99 | Stations. New lines on the Pacific coast were built to the prin- 
a ; oa 30.43 | 5 17.50} 53371 17.9% cipal light stations, so that communication facilities to all impor- 
— » - | tant lookout points are now provided. The Coast Guard lines 
136 | 48.07 | 9,239 | 32.00) 9,675) 32.47) ot present include 3,000 miles of land wire and 400 miles of 

a ~ | exnble, 

al figures show casualties for the total number of The Tanpa, one of the Coast Guard cutters, was sunk with all 


) France, using 29,791 as the basis— | hands in the Bristol Channel on the night of September 26, 
JUi , 25,554 enlisted men. | 1918, by enemy torpedo, and 111 officers and men were lost. 


PERATIONS OF THE COAST GUARD DURING THE WAR. | This was the heaviest single loss suffered by the American 











\ L the declaration of war against | naval forces operating in the war zone during the war. 
(it , the entire Coast Guard passed | Tr AMPRICAN RED Cross 
t ce y of the Treasury to that of the | 
: : ar | [Compiled by Mrs. Dean Mason. 
Seet y of as continued to this date to op- | [Compiled by Mrs. Dean Mason.) 
eas a | Coast Guard headquarters at | The United States Sanitary Commission, organized to assist the Army 
: a: Meenas f the Navy Depart- | Medical Bureau in caring for the wounded, in preserving and ri ring 
isoinet a bureau oF the Navy epat ~ | health, and securing the general comfort of the soldiers during th 
ent; the ' 1 xcept the depot, academy, office | trying times of the Civil war, 1861-1865, was the precursor th 
the supervisor of lifeboats, and the Coast Guard general | American Red Cross. Although as early as 1859 M. Jean Hénri Dunant, 
; : caiaaieie: Nae r the direet command > the heads | of Geneva, Switzerland, having witnessed the horrors of war, and th 
molt nave era ved ur awe at aireet ¢ mand of the heads | the object in mind of alleviating the suffering of the sick and wo d 
rta Vi rroups in foreign waters and along our coasts. | upon the battle field, published a book. “Un Souvenir de Solferi: 
I : 


- Paz r ft ordination of the Coast Guard and Navy in | which he vividly described these horrors and proposed that soci ti 










































































€ 
cee should be formed in every country in time of peace to train nurses 
the event of r had been worked out and were published to to collect supplies in case of need. The reaait of M. Dunant’s agit 
the servi luring the month preceding the war in a con-/} was an organization formed after the Geneva Convention, in 1864. and 
fidential order. By it each unit of the Coast Guard was as- | ratified by 14 countries. ‘ 
+ ; , aoeainenil : bilization. | So successful was the Sanitary Commission during the War tha 
I ‘ ‘ I ot etic i e general m atio . , ; 7. : 
shea a denn — ction in th ecaera: } ~~ MNZATION, | the Geneva Convention received its rep esentative, who reports ans 
ered) 8 ild immediately begim to operate under a naval | by photographs was able to demonstrate the practical! and efficient wi 
m L sper ally named in the order for each unit. The | accomplished, thereby allaying the fears of those who thought 
oe nuttir +} “der int “ffir ‘re cleared on the dav plans proposed for Red Cross societies throughout the world im 
arspacer ing the order into elrect were Cleared on the Gay | tieable. Many conferences and congresses have been held sin 
war was der d. Units affected included 22 cruising cutters, | fi meeting at Geneva in 1864. In July, 1881, through the 
14 harb tters and launches, and 280 coast stations, with a fforts of Miss Clara Barton, a Red Cross society was incerpor 
f acted toler OOK 7 tweet > weg ow. | the District of Columbia under the name of the “American Assoc 
personne! of approximately 229 commissioned officers, 404 war- | Ne tka Ce ONES cide = Shia ie tao j 
i p = - s S F | of the Red Cross liss Barton, who had herself be L nurse 
t off ‘s, and 3,500 enlisted men, increased during the war | Civil War, was appointed its president In June, 1900, the An 
: . 1: | Tat q ’ Ye ne < > ; sPnarated hy c ¢ . aa o P ty 
to a m mum of 438 warrant officers and 6,100 enlisted men, | National _Red Cross was incorporated by act of Congress, and in 
} ] mimhar af e wnicaton ffieer |} ary, 1905, it was reincorporated and granted a new 1a a 
with no increase in the number of commissioned officers. |} now in force. The international committee at Geneva is rega 
All ul ~ ected by the mobilization order were assigned by | the central committce of all, and the igue of Red Cross societ 
tn ! R ts, but six cruising cutters were within a few | cently formed, with its w de opportunity for the ameli 
4 as 1 to t tlantie of the conditions of maz wn to such proportions 
s : er le AUADUC | the original headquarte1 eva is too small to ho 
S lr I r of these, with two other cruising cut- | activities. 
, } du 1e r zone These six During the period from 1881 to 1917, the year the United 
Bs ' the dates | entered the Great War, it is estimated that the Red Cross exj 
: ae a — ice approximately $18,900 for the alleviation and prevention of hum 
\ Septel aU, LOLs One ¢ was sunk | fering, such as the San Francisco earthquake and fire, in 1906; ¢ 
enemy action. ot rs returned to the | nese famine, 1907; Messina ecarthg 1908; and other great 
l . —_ * , - . ex “ai r IY at ‘ ] i al 2 ‘he R ; 
Fintted Stat: aR ae Jar “vy 2 iq 1 1919 trophes needing immediate and « tance. The Red ¢ 
I { ‘ * kALYV « ‘ da. uly i, Lid. n volunt r relic or 1 rnment 
rhe « ‘ ched to naval dist ts acted as patrol ves- | and as such assists th Me 1 upor 
cate os vroved and t ed I coast or to at ys ver, a vere departt = a : 
— : ' _ : er th uo . | *resiient of th nited st president of th mer 
, ‘ varlous cratt used in rection With the sup- Cross by election of the general board. Representatives of th 
letnile to hunt for enemy ubmarines reported | War. Navy, and Justice Departments of the Government are 
, th ' nd wer sent. when the ssity arose, to assist | of the central committer All Red Cross accounts are audited 
P War Department and an annual report is made to Congress thro 
‘ . . Secretary of War. 
With their fman patrols, formed an To facilitate activities during the present World War, on M 10 
a } 1d imu ion ¢ ! 1917, President Wilson appointed a War Council of seven mem! 
I . } chairman, he selected Mr. Henry P. Davison. On March 1, 191! 
. Ahey were especially \ er ee work accomplished, the War Council ceased to exist and the 
S rd at the t cS | a i reverted to a pea tin ganizatior 
ntinued to p ork of There are six classes of individual membership: Annual mem 
7 } ; } $1 per year; contributing members, at $5 per year; sustaini 
- : mi . : bers, at $10 per year; life members, upon payment of $50; patro 
] V ( y on } pay $100 
191s t 1 il During the war the cash <« ibutions of the American peopl 
S cord ir his re \ support of the Red Cross in than one year totaled m¢ é 
; aoa 4 us $200.000,000, tefore the World ir the highest membership a' 
J Sl } thea mn to true was 328.000, divided among 555 chapters. On November 1, 1917,‘t 
o22 assisted, 11,084 persons on rd. were more than 5,000,000 members and 3,287 chapters, and bef 
( t t I { eran i d armistice was signed there were 20,000,000 members, not In 1G 
‘ ) rie - Sa ers omp SP ‘ ; ‘ nt ; Rd “Pr oOee TT 
. . . # . 8,000,000 school children enrolled in 110 Red CT = I 
I 6-pounder guns; these were generally replaced | mendous increase in work and 1 during the war 
ire C he 3-inch or 4-i1 id-fire | new system imperative; accordingly ite, oy eee and 
. es > @hn Finttn Yeates and forei: Re Cross chapter 
te? ‘ im on a few of the vessels of four 4inch. this | activities of the United States and foreign I d (tr ee ae 
Ate aa ae ld : * ; eat ryouped into 14 divisions, each with its own Manager, all, D 
l heaviest battery ny of the cutters muld under the direction of a general manager at Washingt : i! 
‘ tage Their armament further included the The future peace program of the Re —_, - 
_ eee f small arms. machine guns. and depth ch: nent service the wonderful organization the — 
a a, ea ve : ees ee tad . . : . loyalty and cooperation of the wh er the - “f = 
oT ft -pound or 300-pound s ‘s, Varying with the nature of of relief work undertaken for the war veteran and suffering cis — 
the duties to which they were assigned. To the outfit of small | populations in allied countries and at Omes & rous campaign for t! 
i . . . 4 h cluding vig is ar alg 
ae . } . ano Binveeen ‘ware adhAar ‘tn 10st cases a 1-pounder the promotion ot public health, ir iuding a igoro en agl 
5 or cutters Was added if Most & 4-poun extension of the country’s nursing facilities and i x} 
e £ . IS Wwe distributed to the coast stations and home servic for emergency-disaster relief, ar 1 to benefit the po] i 





carried patrol by the surfmen. ! in general. 








Adding the cost of supplies to the cash contributions during 
makes a total of about $400,000,000 received. Th col 
service—knitting garments, making surgical dressings, and 
to the soldiers in need—-can not be estimated. 

Two years before the country entered the war the Red 
cnrolling its forces for a possible demand. As q result, on 
six complete hospital units were ready for service, and 
weeks one of these had already reached England on it 
thus being the first detachment of the American Army 
var zone for active service. The Americ: I 
covered a wide range. During the conflict it orga 
pitals, 46 ambulance companies, and assiste 
orgunizing two additional base hospital u 
units and 17 naval hospital units wer 
which also a hospital was established in 

As the official reserve of the Army and Navy Nurse Corps, to the 


























American Red Cross fell the duty of raising regi f 
war service. Over 31,000 were enrolled. Of the 17,000 nurses assigned 
to the Nurse Corps, all but about 1,100 being with the Army, half of 
whom saw foreign service. 

Of course, the greatest activity of thé American Red ¢ 


European ficld naturally was in France, although the Red Cross at 
no time sought to supplant any of the relief agencies already operatin 
simply strengthening them in every way possible, and accordingly a 
sistance was given to 157 organizations. The most pressing imm 











need was canteen service for the soldiers. Aid extended to over 
French hospitals, the establishment of hospitals, dispensaries, diet 
kitchens, rest houses, and convalescent huts of its own; also furnishing 
vast quantities of medical and surgical supplies, the value of these in 
one year reaching $10,000,000; supplying before the war was ended 





the medical and surgical supplies, wholly or in part, to half of the 
5,000 hospitals of various sorts in France. It has established 7,500 
military beds, and was operating several donated chateaux and rented 
hotels at seaside resorts as convalescent houses, in addition to 60 « 


valescent huts and hospital farms, which latter helped supply the 
hospitals with fresh food. Besides all of this and much more, the work 

r the French civilian population was enormous. In Russia a large 

mount of relief had been administered, supplying milk to 25,000 starv- 
ing little ones in Petrograd, an ambulance unit of 125 cars supplying 
drugs, and extending help to the families of Russian soldiers, Serbian 
refugees, and many .others. A base was established at Viadivostok, 
which became an important one, and a mission was sent to Archangel 
to care for the American troops operating there. In England the work 
of the American Red Cross consisted of caring for American soldiers, 
passing to and from the port sailors whose ships were based at English 
ports, furnishing hospital facilities for sick and wounded, and assistance 
in British relief work, including donations of money. In Italy the 
work grew rapidly. By the summer of 1918 over 100 American Red 
Cross ambulances and 25 auxiliary motor vehicles, with a personnel of 
135 men, were on duty on the Italian front. Canteens were opened, 
hospitals established, and much civilian relief work accomplished, the 
benefits of which were a long step toward restoring Itali: I ‘ale. 

In the Balkans the work was varied. Roumania, panic stricken and 
exhausted, received great relief, including food, clothing, and rums and 
yaccines with which te combat the epidemics already ining great 
headway. In Serbia quantities of food, clothing, and n ines were 
distributed, also seeds and implements with which to cuitivate the 
fertile plains. Much help was given northern Greece The work in 
stricken Belgium was most important and upon a very broad scale. 
Hospitals, caring for refugees and children orphaned and homeless, and 
in every way possible assisted to alleviate the suffering of innocent 
people attacked. 











In May, 1918, a commission was sent to Switzerland extending to the 
sore distressed Swiss monetary relief and building and maintaining 
huts, hospitals, canteens, and homes for interned soldiers. The civilian 
population, particularly children, received assistance. Expenditures 

| appropriations exceeded $2,200,000. One of the primary duties of 


he Swiss commission was to handle the dispatch of food and comfort 
oxes to American soldiers who were prisoners of war in Germany and 





establish communication between them and their families Without 
this aid the life in the German prison camps would have been unbearable. 

In the Near East the helping hand has also been felt. A commission 
was sent to give assistance in the territory freed by Gen, Allenby’s 
army 

Minor activities have been carried on in Poland, in the Azores, and 


ler 


laderia Islands, Portugal, Armenia, and Syria. Also a donation of 
$500,000 to the Canadian Red Cross. In giving this little résumé not 
half has been told. The war council is finished and dissolved, but the 
American Red Cross has joined hands with the Red Cross of the leading 
lations of the world for a great and permanent good, and that the ideals 
and tl rinciples which have made the American Red Cross a standard, 
nown and studied. The results speak for themselves, but tl 
ods by which these results are attained are unknow to organiza- 
l r own, and for others to meet and be measu l by this 
level of efficiency must be reached. ; 


Pp 
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SocrEery ¢ FRIENDS IN RELIEF AND RECONS1 
[By William C. Biddle.] 
W in the summer of 1917 the American Red Cross sent to 
tion, headed by Maj. Grayson M. Murphy, to study cond 
nd plan for future work it was a fortunate circumstance for the Friends 








t) at vo members of the American Friends’ Servi mmittee of Ph 
iely crossed the Atlantic on the same ship. The cordial relatic 





ps then formed were of great value in future connections 
Lritish Friends had been in France since the fall of 1914 as 1 





) French Red Cross and operating under the name La Mission de la 
s ade lis During this period they had started several hospitals 
Iso homes for children and aged refugees, two factori¢ for making 
vor sections for demountable houses, had relief workers caring f 





sand their agricultural department, and had assisted many in get- 
heir gardens and small farms under cultivation. : 
j. Murphy and bis associates were sufficiently impressed with 
v the English Friends were doing and their willingness to coopera 
ghly with the Ameri s, their work then being the nature of! 
going concern,” that a dis department of the American Red (: 
‘ 













‘med, known as the Bureau of Friends of the Ameri Red ¢ 

thus the American Friends became members of the American Red C1 
the British Friends retaining their m« mbership in the Fre h Red ¢ 

he assistance given by these two Red Cross organizatior v 
y iluable 

Up to this time considerable sums of money had bee l 
American Friends and sent to the Friends in Franc: 

n volunteers had gone over and ji d them, But i itil 
































Hep ) 1917 t A 
in nside he 
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wor n \ I | iM 
ible ( ‘ 
thou il ¢ 
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) ly } 
ny | P I 
d a ing th 
f Friends est 1} I 
playgrounds for childret Relief 
refugees to study their cor t i 
needs The two factori« e al 
) hir } } ‘ 1 
had pped the house | wked dow 


Somme from which the Germans were dr 





Marne, and houses were erected and o 
the big German offensive of March, 1! 
run and me of these houses we 
however, left st ding by the Gert l 
the refugees since their second return to 
the Somme did her vork helping the 
the hildren to get awa il lo I 
times the Germans were but a few hut 
one edge of a village the Friend I 
were escaping from the other edge 

This was a new and unexpected w 
worked night and day carrying the help 
to places out of danger. On one trip! 
ing to an army headquarters w 
of safety. Canteens and kitche were « 
the weary soldiers and civilian togetl 
helped on their way. Few were the b 
6O consecutive hours. 

With the starting of the cond Gert 


ver 
' 
I 
t 
nd 
} 
ine 
j 
ed 
) 
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the French civil authorities sent a hurry 


promptly responded with several mo 


supplies, and food. The most urgent need 


and Dormans on the Marne, where 1 
in deep cellars that were under heavy sh 


the same strenuous efforts were put for 


Refugees, old or infirm or sick; also ch 
of safety and fed and places found for t 
of straw in an old barn From som 
plans showing divisions of land were « 
cars were under shell fire, and occasion 
posed positions were forced to wait for 
tered many thousands of mil ur 
occurred Nor was any member of 
ing these two offensives or the mar 
that were being shelled or bombed 
The approach of the battle line forced 
hospital at Chalons “halons never fell 











but it was shelled, also bombed from aeré 


ing the railroad which passed very 
a few hours before the third off 
gave the final word to evacu , 
ceive this hospital at Mery-sur-Sein 
point without accident. 


During this time a number of new re 





the! 


in Paris, and owing to the general confu 


at once to the point where they we 
was very profitably employed in ser 























for refugees ‘ through Paris A 
Thierry, they won great praise from 
spent their time at the railroad stati 
helping to unload the hospital trai: 
ambulances for the last stage of tl 

This sudden increase in the num of re 
tral France intensified the h¢ in ! 
tion with the French Governn I 
providing shelter for the ref ‘ 
at Troyes, at Dole, at Besancon, : 
erecting 50 houses at Montceaux-les-M 
the need was particularly pressing Wit! 
the armistice the problem was chang 
they were able to help install the fam 
them with a modicum of furnitu I 
was necessary. 

At ix, in Normandy, Frien we 
take the responsibility for 6,000 refugees 

At Le Glandier 600 Belgian ldre 
and working ubder German ruic, were J 
Belgian professors were giving 
send workers to teach them to play. pitc! 
only pastime these city children } I 
had them playing basket ball, fe 
games Scout training in the nea 
the children never tired of listening 
dians, etc. When the chi en W 
stice, many were the tear ed at | 
the eyes of the children 

In the winter or early st} iS 1912 M 

1irs departme! ‘ i 
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1 f \ I Verdun district took the form of repairing houses 
that had I Cy 1 repair nd providing quarters in 
different villages fe h ef worke1 nd trausport department. A 
con t I } this district was found in a large 
dairy fa d ‘ ( r Clermont-en-Argonne. In Janu 
ar 1919 t N 2, Wi h had bee ig under the Amer n Red 
cr \ 1 the dl of 11 workers made it possible to 
I eed t I provisional repairing « house 

I t Ss gr tly haste ! y ft u or Ger! n { ’ 5 
r xperts 1} I 1] it v 
h Government had recognized t , rf e § 
j < that > to thi e tl had nished é é 
ihe lun the f ing ises From now on t ) 
furnished fre« mad French tories. This permitted 
closit ] f e factorie 1 « nd Ornans and the transfcr oi 
mat ) I t ‘ t In erect these French-! le 
ne ) 1 the reestablishment of life 
in thes , O ( i effective rhe mayors of th 
different \ t rst o to return, were consu!ted, 
list I ‘ I i sit elected If size of lot p itted, 
t! S ‘ ‘ ) yme plot. Frequently th yor 
requ t e outskir of the village and the houses were 
built ite.” With the lumber furnished f by th 
Ire é ‘ the erection of the houses ] or ¢ love on 
t t I ds, al) their orkers being volunteers, the refugees 
l ? ‘ [or their he home | ev are, however, charged 
n f d : gainst h hare in such damages as may 
I in the fut rom the Germaz Latest re 
I t t by th ‘ d of November roof will 
ove tl el fue ly that has returned to the 
ef} tment the pressing need to save the 
‘ 4 at S as tl rmies passed to the north in the 
i gf e of wrkers into the fields and some 
t t ‘ rain were aped and thrashed that would 
p ‘ 1 lost owill to the lack of farm lal and 
u ‘ In ve eparate centers shops were 
a I £ ultural 1 nery, and the French Army 
s ‘ p d att lisposa! of this department 
ty ‘ da ements, from whicl 
™m n I let r \ one month 0 n 
we I z ierwise were unusi 
Vit ) motor trucks thousands of 
rabt fp and goats were brou 
in t t i no ties, and were sold to 
ref . red that bees had een 
pi r te i which meant little or no 
ft i s mireds of hives were bron: Lex 
eu ed, 1 < nd sw ts sold to refugees at half « This 
low | t to surage s s, for while it was ré i tl 
purct | t I ey, h neighbor who owned fruit trees 
might ! ! iin fro the bees, without being burdened 
“ Plowing and planting have been done 1 rh 
t) ) cases mmunal tracts on sites selected >y 
t) - of these ere divided among refugees, ea: » 
( s were cantinued as communal, each refugee doing 
‘ the common good, the crops to » divided when 
h illa t damaged church was repaired, and at 
1 { ‘ the church since 1914 the curé returned thanks to 
G a Amis for the plowed fields that greeted the 
ir r rett 
to et loser to the French ople, 
I I >; a speaking knowledge of Irench 
I t f ind w me the refugee when he arrives anc 
Ke he desolation where was once his home Also 
¢ t nd try inister to his pressing needs, 
( é { m the generous stocks sent 
o% erik given by the American Red 
{ ( ti i¢ given him « the cos per 
at I hi ed by the Fr Mis in many 
‘ ‘ tores in the devastated gions devoid 
‘ ortation was made possible only through 
tl ! ad in use about 125 motors 
v ym t vn to motor cycles with sid ft 
‘1 ‘ othing, furniture, seeds, farm imp 
m n holesale centers and sold at or ! 
CO ihe } ces were often one f to o1 rad 
and ter t price dealers were charging in rn t 
to t nd to which the refugees w d have had 
a s rhese perative stores re now being 
t , bre i operative society to be run permanently. 
tarted, where mattresses, pillows, furnitur 


-_ Materials for en 
home, any i 
worked and brou 


de or I 


nd 


epaired. 


omen to take 


YI ‘ t girls 
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l 

be whit and eolored, were 

b | aid li for their efforts and a ready 

" . rn »fficer members of the various relief ¢ 

L : \ the nds of francs were thus distributed among 
tl othe ’ ght have experienced difficulty in 
t 





\ thanks and appreciation came from the I‘rench 
pe { ived, also from French officials, but it 
Ww the real reward was reaped During the Christ- 
no more than 6,000 children were entertained with 
ei! S t-o ind performances, etc., and most of them were 


the dk o open the children would 





gi lours fore 






















be itter cold Their littie expectant faces would 
b ifts were distributed, Christmas presents almost un- 
kr ince the war sti ed. Lolis were the great favorites 
wi little girls, and in one village they were carried in all solemnity 
to t lar red and abandoned church and duly christened. r 

© f } é rlies ict ies sta d by English Friends, and now the 
fi he medical. Mention has already been made 
of } dectors out of the army and the umerous hospitals, 
he ng nurses maintained by Friends. As demobilization 
p! ! French doctors were released to take up again their 
Dp ‘ lity fter another, Friends withdrew their doctors 
a urs | t competiti with the French, so that by early 
Sey mibe l medical w k had closed, with one notable ex- 
ra ‘ Materni Hospital, started in 1915, has shown 
such a re ficiency and low death rate, as compared with any 
other mat Frat and the influence on the inmates, also on 
the staff, vi any are French nurses and aids, has been so 











APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 





ees 


has conferred the “ Legion 
English Friend, who acted as 
has rarely been awarded to a 


en that the French Government 
| d’Honour” on Miss Edith M. Pye, an 
head nurse and matron, an honor that 
woman. Plans are about completed for continuing the maternity per- 
manently under the management of a French committee composed 
mainly of local government officials and prominent citizens who have 


seen and watched its workings. Friends have donated more than 
500,000 francs for new buildings, equipment, cte., and four of them, 
probably two each English and American, will be on the permanent 
' 


voard, It is planned to have each year two American and two English 
trained nurses on the staff 

As against taking an active part in war, this Friends’ work has been 
and is a labor of love, for the Quakers for 250 years have laid em- 
phasis on the practical character of Christianity, and it is hoped this 
hospital experiment in international cooperation and geod will may, 
even in its diminutive sphere, bear some fruit. 





CASUALTIES 


WAR DEPA 


rMi 
GENERAL’ 


AMERICAN 





NT, 
OFFICE 





THE ADJt : 

} Washington, 13, 1919 
Dear Mr. Hicks: Referring to your persona! visit at this office to-day 
and to your request to be furnished with the latest revised figures, by 


ViSlODS, 


on battle deaths and wounded in the American Expeditionary 
yrces, and also with the latest 


ANT 


yvoventoer 











J d total figures on other eusualties 
| during the entire period of hostilities, including those which occurred 
| both in the United States and abroad, I have the honor to inform you as 
follows: 
The 


of the 


revise 





those 
Ameri 
number 


figuies given below are 
central reco office, 
to the total 


hown on the final casualty report 
n Expeditionary F< » and 
of battle casualties suffered : 






rces are 





} 




















arranged according 
} 
| Batt , . 
Divisior 1 ths W 
| 
} 
ES vdtcmatinaheasatdaskaben 1,478 17,752 
PMs s.< ailaatbanddnSebedbaiol 4,411 17, 201 
| Third tanh’ chin tiiia idee altel Siiaiabe 3,177 | 12, 940 
| Twenty- Dn a dinion aden ° 2, 551 11,429 
} EE cd cactiowadin O44 11,27 
| \ th.. 13) 11, 325 
| Thirty-second 15 10,477 
ee a ? Gil », 893 
| Seve in ened ds tonnenens deh boSnk eh 1, 992 , 505 
1,785 7,201 
1,629 7,a29 
1, 976 , 864 
iam l, », 248 
l », 858 
| Oo 
| 1 392 | RN 
t “ 18.) 266 
Sn cactansoncanee 1, 384 » 
y-ninth 1,419 
I 1,132 
{ | 1,414 364 
SI iticenantiememaaienae 77 {2 
ilies aciniatininiatlinteidics teinatenes 51 
} i iis 
> ] ; 
1a 176 
251 
th 2 ) 
i} 47. 205 
, 73 
1 total ), 289 
According to the latest reports received 25, 5S ol 
American Expeditionary [Foreces died of diseas« acciden 
and other causes, and 4,480 were captured by the nut r 
reported as missing in action has been reduced to 
The latest available figures on casualties in Eurepean Ru s 
and the United States and its possessions during the ay 
of the w are as follows: 
| United 
| Europear - States 
Russia. siberia. | ind - 
| 
| Killed ix 109 | 25 
ed ol 35 | 10 }.. nae ) 
l of 81 | 4} 34,779 | 1,901 
Died of ot sea. 19 | 31 2,059 ] 
5 WEOOG. .maccene 305 0 
| 
vO bine banedbigiceaetitawens’ 549 | 137 36, 838 


The grand totals of all casualties during the period of the wa! 
| cluding the latest reports received, are therefore as follows: 


tattle deaths ‘ : : ‘ ae -- 50, 45 
Died of disease al E aa . aes 5S. oD 
Died of other causes . Muh i, 406 
Wounded - a By Lei. o "06, 025 
Missing in action_-- ake a aeiienaia ad 2 

1, 480 


Taken prisoner ; . oe 


Grand total of all casualties 
Very respectfully, 


P. C. HARRIS, 


The Adjuiant General. 











Among the 10,709 casualties occurring among “ other units” | 
there is one most interesting and not inconsiderable group, som 
of the members of which are included in “troops not in divi- 
sion,” and the rest among the casualties of replacement and | 
depot divisions. These are the men who deserted to the front. 
They went A. W. O. L. absent without leave from their organ- 
izations in the zone of supplies or in the training areas, and 
found their way up to the battle line, where many of them took 
part in the fighting, and some of them were killed or wounded. 
These cases were so numerous that Gen. Pershing made special 
arrangements by which trained men who had rendered 
service behind the lines could, as a reward, secure opportunity 
to go to the front and take part in the fighting. 
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THE DEADLIEST WAR. 


Of every 100 American soldiers and sailors w! 
the war with Germany, 2 were killed or died of disease during | 
the period of hostilities. In the Northern Army during the Civil 
War the number was about 10. Among the other great nations in 
ihis war, between 20 and 25 in each 100 called to the colors were 
killed or died. To carry the comparison still further, American 
losses in this war were relatively one-fifth as large during 
the Civil War and less than one-tenth as large as in the ranks 
of the enemy or among the nations associated with us. 

The war was undoubtedly the bloodiest which has ever been 
fought. One possible competitor might be the Crimean War, in 
which the casualty rate per 100 men was equally heavy. The | 
British forces in the Crimean War lost 22 of every 100 men, the 
French 31, the Turkish 27, and the Russian 43. More than four- 
fifths of the losses were, however, deaths from disease, while in 
the recent war with Germany disease deaths were inconsiderable 
as compared with battle deaths. The forces engaged in the Cri- 
mean War were, moreover, much smaller. 
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Battle deaths in armies engaged in present war, 1914-1918. 
OE oo icccmacain amane eA Ree WE rea ae oe . 1, 700, 000 | 
COD secitetctininncn tnt s ae aan ee! = oe . 1,600, 000 | 
I i icainctsisiielntoredaaliininial ~ social ee Se: SS : -. 1, 385, 300 } 
CH UNI Sit tek etinceres'ntskca ecco ere 900, 000 | 
RENIN cucihclineasshenieh caalee-ca ov ctaethdaeanioelidinsicebiscoeceds ces raad + 
Oana Nat ea i ls ca oa oem sbeastdstadiatihsien i 330, 000 | 
EE ciecereictiiareitsvater. densities telah ahah neeaceiat taeacenginipeanenchbiaiiteiiaaees A 250. 000 | 

ia and Monit I act i a taco 125, 000 | 
ait eet ication cetacdeel acacia tibia pene i102, 000 | 
Roumania —-~ idliaiied iceland Se 100, 000 | 
pT I a Shits Sannin Selina lot esa ich Abd deadline tects 100, 000 | 
United States._..._-_- , ssid lealincieiiaiiaaitmaasieiiaetiiieiinine 50, 280 | 
Greee® c.nctens cenacl (i ocean 7, 000 | 

ortugal .__. wa . _- enfeenes <o aces as 2, 000 
oe = ; 

es ia il - 7,451, 580 

Soldiers furnished by each State. 
' —_— Percent | 
i Teer of total. 
? 
| | 
NOW Zeties sc acecuai ice I ated aah aide ena tn seme wail 367, 864 1.79 
Penn Ps Sc MR acs Jcbbadekensddsctéeddavemenccminin } 297, 891 7 
RNIN Sax ar oh tidal ak id cesT ahea os icetad cy antrclcataad aka wielded 261, 074 | 6.68 
Cis din bk einkakvewedercas hese haneeednehenmsseneousueees ! 200, 293 5.33 
ROMDB iin cise chs duindhsadiainhn easiness e\ adiphdile «catches i 161, 065 | 4.29 
BNOUIUIIS 6 wicca: « ts n.0tyre-aeaiiaindatenhiniadinateeiienindedsiestttapmiantaaatetaa 35, 485 | 61 | 
MOUND. 6 cn.ccncnsecactcnwsankasenwekaceneuneswcaer 132,610 | 3 | 
WOU etccdicn <6cdedcdelh te Ri cist nd ae 128° 544 | 42 
OM rai siig a6 inns ivcdsnseuneathceboneidaiedaaad 112, 514 | 2.98 | 
ROIs 2:4: 5-« sa sre: schartgvcthel teh denediaeaich ashilencnlamamiaietana ad i 106, 581 | 2.83 } 
Bt SEC 1-5 chicane aan damminasnsianstiihdihnatindal 105, 207 2. 80 | 
MNDOR 0 5x dsnd candentin<ehbadsibaaneaenmeantamscandll 99,116 | 2.64 | 
MONE. dihbdi cde wacin diet e nan enmineitaabimesitiatndgiaa hinindadl i 98,781 | 63 
SRUMIEinsk:stocinnneienes- ccketateienmasaatinnigniatids ht 98,211 | 2.61 
(ET ss 64 coup etGhsamedhis dnaiettaeckommuddendiddas ook } 85, 506 | 2.28 
CR, cdiartdvennnandinana Ainnnedentendtelanihncnnns 80, 169 2.13 } 
SORA aabacscheethnncevcistacuncmannteesn, oe \ 75, 825 | >. 02 
RO inhi Rieti gddncbetdedbucddeatabuddesnawud } 75, 043 | 2.00 
Ciekeaee hdaeeinsenndR arenes ctenaditabannad waart 1.99 
WV TELIUB 2 ann nccccccrccccccncccccceseeccscesesccsccccocess 43, 062 1.94 | 
North Carolina 73,003 { 1.94 | 
“ UM vnunu eae ahate nied nth en tnbadidnaeiwelrkwedws 65, 988 1.76 | 
PANIG. ccncccas sebsegucsisns lepdadehtabldevessovcseeds 63, 428 
APRN nus oD de uiaas <imamgile damian ndsdsanans 61 027 | ae | 
. DVR putt MUR coge eee tn 55, 777 143 | 
MiSSissi Deitel in ete lek 4. 295 | 
an pr -~. nasty dencegdex<culatingen anaes 54, 295 1.44 
MMMM Giirs + icarcalitclbtocet teeter 30" 060 | 142 | 
Se ae er 47, 805 “a7 | 
aia os secktinesaeesevstinnsandaacamis ior 1.27 | 
Wast ~~ alah ch mentees, } ‘5 0 1.25 | 
tentean Sndesibeéssinesachdheeucceas seeuaemmeiinnn 45, 154 1.20 } 
ieetschat-aocrsin echt pape sassanones See eee | 3a | fe 
Ec anise dplbtk citi ansunig lho wasin amaikcase ans wad | 33° 331 "89 
UNE, ccs crbsthincecnnnenct diklnac.0 a ee ! 30" 1 16 — 
Seuth Dadi 228 aae eres ose eemennnmennnnes vu, D | - 80 
North Dakota Sdubwescendbsdnetetvecddebbbdemeaobad ! 29, 686 -79 
Maine. eee TTT ttre ee tee eee ner eceennennwenewans aes -69 
MOND. cen La ee ee J 24, 258 | “65 
tah Terre ter eteeeees ence eeneweacereneswes | 19, 016 5 
— ee POCSSSS SSS COKEEO SUSE 6 OEEDEOUSS CSUR RO OOCOSOCeCCCe ' 7, 36 } 
TEND TONNE ik , settalicainas, contd ccasdes « } 16) $61 43 
UN le Sa ee ee a eer ee | a Fao | = 
District ofCahamban ee dh Kimathiiirenenis 16, 538 | 44 
- \. PRG Gnigdvaee eannaaadsmekendniaeembaes 15, 930 -42 
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New Hampshir 
New Mexi 

W yoming 
Arizona. 


| Vermont 


Delaware 

Hawaii 

Nevada 

Alaska... 
American 1 xpedit 
Not allocated 


Philippine 


I 





13th. 
14th. 
15th . 
16th . 
17th 
18th ... 
19th... 
20th 
National Guard: 
26th 
27th 





42d (Rainbow 


' 
| National Army: 


Ws seeds 
 —= 
78th 


79th 


80th . 


dier 
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Green { 





Funston 
“Meade, } 
Devens, 
Lewis, 
' Custer, 
Logan, 
Kearny, Calif 


Travis, Tex. 


..| Dodge, lowa.. 


Sevier, 8. C. 
Devens, Mass 
Wadsworth ( 
Hancock, Ga 
McClellan, Ala 


Sey oF 
evir 


| Wheeler, Ga 
MacArthur, Tex 
Logan, Tex... 
Cody, N. Mex. 


Doniphan, Okla 
Bowie, Tex. . 
Sheridan, Ohio.. 
Shelby, Miss 

| Beauregard, La 
| Kearny, Calif 


Fremont, Cali 


-| Mills, N. ¥ 

} 

.| Devens, Mas 

| Upton, N. Y 
Dix, N.J 


Meade, Md. 


Lex . Va 
Jack on, ©.. 


Gordon, Ga.. 


.| Sherman, Ohio.. 


.| Zachary ‘Taylor, 


y 
| Custer, Mich 


Piéeciendd on 

WLS cenit nciinicn’ | Grant, Il. 

87th ..| Pike, Ark. 

88th Dodge, Iowa 

§9th ..| Funston, Kan 

Sth. ...... a Travis, Tex 

is eho tes .| Lewis, Wasb 

92d Fun 1, K 

hd: ac dsapapgta a Stuar 

Vf 

Leaving America from 


Quebec -.. 
Montreal —_ 
St. Johns__ 
Halifax —- 

Portland — 


Boston _- 


Beauregard, La... 












State—Continued 
. Per cea 
{ tota 
<A 
1 429 
} 
7, 494 
644 
¥) 
} “) 
7,624 
i 4 by 
) 
'. 
i 
I 
D 
Do 
Na ng ‘ 
Ne gland 
* r 
av a. 
Pennsylvania 
New Jersey, Delaware, Virginia, Mary- 
land, District of Columma 


Tennessee, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, istrict of Columbia. 
Georgia, Alabama, Flerida 
Michigan, Wisconsin 
[llinois 
Nebraska, Iowa, S$ 
sole. 
Missouri 
loxas, 
Ohio. 
Indiana, Kentucky, West Virginia 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana. 
California, Colorado, Utah, Arizona, New 
Mexico 
Washington, O yn, 
V yoming 
Various Stak 


ith Dakota, Minne- 





Montana, Idaho, 





New | 
New 
Western New 


ngland, New York 
Y ork Cit 
York, New Jersey, D 


\ 








Northeastern insylvania, Marylan 
District lumbin 
Virginia, West Virginia, western 
yivar 
North Ca h Car blo 
Porto Rix 
Georgia, A 
Ohio, wesler. 
Kentuck Ind ino 
Michigan, eastern W msin 
Chicago, northe: Llinoi 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Missi | 
ern Alabama 
North Dakota, M u ta, lowa, w 
ern Iilinoi 
Kansas, M ) Dakota 
I A 
exXa h I 
4 \ ) ( rT 
[daho, ° { Wyom 
( ‘ 
D 
11 . 
1, 000 
toene) 
000 
sel . $) OOO 
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New York ..... .ccncenncnnnunnnnnesceecameeswecnocs 1, 656, 000 | Subsistence shipped to American Expeditionary Forces, Apr. 1, 1917, to 
PURI So sies calc cierteriscivaonninc niente ak tire a 85, 000 Dec, 1, 1918. ; 
Notfolt <-u227~--2--2--sc-scsseccccssocceeeeeenaee 888, 600 | tee tnetnding F880) A asd eiviine melint oupetien.), 
~ iain aa | 
2, 086, 000 ; Unit Total 
re Quantity. cost. cost. 
Arriving in Europe at— . ale i i ee : 
({lasgow ee ee ee oi lit od 4D, 000 } =e 
Manchester_ iniiadeincilimcinalapesttesaidlis i gipuee si SE ONE, dbs i ccsackh ecbdcessbeadandhad poun's..| 147,956, 293 | $0.44 | $65,722. 154 
DN snd cteee te tes oe ban ies OE ye II aa a inn 5405s cthnnvensev encod a 250,584,692} .23 58,536,584 
I, it ecininiinens wien é a li SE es COE te nncpannweakapetececeneneus do....| 140, 843, 476 } +32 45.517. 792 
Falmouth eels Dae ie - s Rg EE EE a ode ces ccvs obe¥ecs baeaenduacesetact do....} 642, 874, 797 -05 28 509' 927 
Plymouth ee a ec ce eee rah Plas zs k. ORES NING les bade Cie sO S bn date atecd do....| 27,449, 645 .67 18, 407.732 
RID Ktsacicacteenadionhaded iat nsidianeieal ameter a Le NON int ds. cisinnecine thie anew eer exch..| 2,439, 260,097 -005 | 25. 123) 412 
London i a a i ee ee pains G2, OGD.) ROSGrVS COONS. ......ccncncenccssesecees do. ...] 15, 623, 159 -76 11. 873.591 
Le Gees cnkc ee sJechbaeaiiiietle taba sebbiiniiae Whois LE OU s cc cctkacnncerucccedbenvubekes cae poun fs.. 106, 169,345 07 7, 888, 382 
Brest ns ale BA ea ae et Tae 791, 000 | Cicors. .......... caine mekanied webcadbeceinell eich..} 160, 180, 225 | 05 7, 768, 741 
St Nagaire eee eee ee or 198, 000 | Buiter and subs:ituies............... poun ts. .| 16, 209, 799 40 6, 433, 33 
Oi ER ete os ee a ee Di PE i ORE SOE ns cinncocennnsphane>beenetain’ GO..sat 100, O81, 789 . 06 8,024,924 
RS Sco es es et Se a es 80. 000 | Beans, baked................. cakes do.. + 54, 731, 785 .10 5, 226, 835 
Marseille_. pn ip ii tele a i eS . a eee Fees 1, 000 | Jam. ........-.--..... Svensthectbasnes tease 26, 029, 028 1 4,877,849 
Italy —- a i ee ea oe 2, 000 SA: bn 5 tke ch Ghik cde Sahin ge eeo~ 6h Neate Ce do 39, 185, 167 .12 4,729, 65) 
7 p Me lt IRs in lta laden cine do... 42,922, 743 a: 4,498, 303 
2. 086, 000 gO” Tiel Ree I Sp ily AE ae. ss 30, 961, 891 .14 4, 408, 96) 
; SE GE Gtd bbattei cues cdwneestewebe et do | 39, 646, 677 VM 4, 297, 700 
To be exact. between Mav. 1917. and November 21, 1918, | Veseiables, dehydrated.............. . (lo | 12,971,935 .30 3,924,010 
o ent Pry he ae : ae eat ee bear . Lard and substitutes. ............00-- do....] 15, 781, 228 oo 3, 861, 656 
2,086,722 troops. including 30,821 marines, were sent Overseas. | girnzp ae ee va'ions..| 6.171. 808 59 9’ 654 945 
In addition, 9.677 nurses were transported, a grand total, exclu- tia PON. <84. 200. teotet BAS pounds 27, 978, 830 .13 3,614.8 } 
sive of civilian missions and persons engaged in welfare and oo: wt teen t eee ee eee eee e new enenne do. | 9? B99 33 - 23 2, 191, 657 
special work, of 2,096,399. Of this number 1.047.374 were car-| Prunes ]271UUUITTTUTTIIIIITT ae] aetgas’aat | io | Penton 
ried under the British flag, 896.449 under the American flag, | Fruit, evaporated....................... do.. &, 976, 848 .B 1, 191, 228 
61.608 under the Italian flag, 48,691 under the French flag, and a Paneer <eabmasnen “mah oF" 4% more) ee ‘ ans’ 8) 
42.277 under flags of neutral nations. Such an achievement | fam.............. cus cesseesidecs Me. 4 1.772.917 “34 619. 
was no less to the credit of the Allies than to the Navy and Corn, sweet... .-......-..2seeeeee ones do 7,6 9, 786 6 | 431, 
merchant marine of the United States. eet rr ee Settons | 1,519, 877 28 367" > 
Days spent by each division in quiet and active sectors. UP GR ie Seis seccccececéeuctedee pounds. .| 4,661, 732 - 06 295, 0 
aia : : eer ' niente | SOOO RMR oan doecscnsanscatessinecddec do....| 4,689,425 | .03 | 262, 603 
| ; | ; PUNE: GMM 65 cescivccsciastan$banen Otis nn 2,415, 182 ell 255, 04 
Division. | Quiet. | Active. I te oo ca nc ee eee d “ 1 826) 269 "09 153.9 
ae sional eee oe ee Seve ene | aPORAS, CUEURGIOOE ko cw p.cncsetenccecuses 4 2, 148, 759 05 127, 207 
| it Mh caeschacoyes dae ehuwaahen ated issn 13, 707, 276 - 009 120, 624 
First Lvctvsbed ede sbbbccubewdon . spikes sub ksi ese eea 1? hil. "eee re peers ee ee 1, 150, 120 | .10 117,54 
nin bsacuieaninee wee Chater sdpa tees eeepeeies ame 148 | teh i a SN errr rere erirerr ee do 1, 831, 096 - 06 117,007 
ON nic vb ndhaceviivns eudcnstubspucestuateteaskaseene orn 125 | 39 | Cheese...... 314, 203 28 87,19 
Second es cchedthebeaerokne VenticnbeawhWua'beteuewets sees | 71 | 66 | Pineapples, « coast ROY 258 .09 82.01 
III nn ddinen kates samen ab eeh bane nes mnebnwene | 47 66 | OND ces SaSeeeatcceewes owes On. 863, 414 09 78,74 
Fifth ' Scgbenenseakenee senate SF... sWesknnccheweres | 71 Se F Reeeree, CRNNOS cds ci scees ce0b508 55 o58 do....| 423, 444 12 51, 70 
Ce ES a sésadwes 0) | 27 re 
WUT oon srecconnaputncctunond cbivens. oi oan 92 | 4 ND sis Fexce eras ccsveesescecwverece cc Woctiswcatdl ee ee | 327,059, 9 
OUI 00 co tect nc eur stncensvovesdbspecodbusesseesodetet | 60 i 35 } | | 
eIG.<20. owl sans ets th dee eeeiessS0Nagebenbenivhcninencebes les a et = Ss - rape , — oo 
EL. cubeders andes dies thaotuwebsobeerts veawioacseee ; 55 28 Clothing delivered to the Army, Apr. 6, 1917, to Now. 11, 1918. 
RPG Sad nccuebicchaGhaboddvdubveneyeutevesencddecocese 59 | 3) ——— $$ soutiatlhainegsieapieeattanietisnaimi Masia, 
POM SS SiBo6 on G08 Cees cata ead pnw swans ncceeeeeteen 31 49 See ee 
Ce eae psicandebepoegeearwbavenshiepeeeoers 42 26 Artieies | Shippet | Totai pro 
TOP UBUOIER. o.ovcinsscnbdecnncccchVcnu¥eerecuess vey dnssteres | 50 ll overseas. duce J 
POIGIAUE, 25. inciasissccsdtcnesdeteassvasys vews0lvnabendades 32 | tes: a i ee ee ; 
I GUUONE Ris vin s cd ig'es ec nntsscudbetnusns siqumasxbvabucs tes eieaed | 57 | | 
OG... oncincsnancasccbinpuguestintetineussedehalehnd silane 66 | Stockings,.......%........0000 veceeeeeeeesspairs..| 29,733,000 | 89,871 
PCP soo dn vccentebndebeSensiwaedeedsenskeshyeeadeees 51 } eR | Se ere ee reer Pere ee | 15, 693,099 | 69. 764 
BOVORET TETRA. . cvccccccvccedecsccsscbivesusevcsesescosbeesecus | 28 ER. +2... bs dieogted dau cGbabdkobs onboard | 14, 791, 00) | 71, 884 
Furth . .... cc cccccccccccccccccscccsoccccccceccsecscccscscoccs 7 | 9h eee errr err err ere pairs | Y, 136, 900 | 26, 423 
te. J oo. s'scusbbe wee eeun stb Gebbwaesenwsussereuoadtens | OL. d0. ET SUNOS 6 acs wa ded cabden vindwshwaes tet bedeeadoss 6,491, 09 } 22,193 
DIMERS . oo, 5 cciubcuuacdascdelites <a ccou eres 17 | OES Ni iark cx ckachiccuen arenwenesUcknakimuntiieswabe | 3,127,000 14, 419, 0 
Seventh 5 bbebenpecenteséueusnesyeseGeestess » eutindeiss on 3l ST re OR nin xeins vo aheetastacavesnetawhs GueGaen 6, 191, 00) | 17,342 
ER ccdcudvusakcecuns<setines bieaes intudabwcseeees ORE. fess. < WP Oee CODIR a os f5 o <diesnwccnendsds TTT eee 3, 871,00) 12, 335, & 
ee eae sired ae 15 | OA 1 COONS 6 oink die wiles nr ocnngadhshsebesnasteaskeees pest 1, 780, 000 |} 7, 748. 
SR ROROD « .  's ccnieciee senwaek Ricitaleenen b aeet kak eG... | 
Ee as cawss os corps See RE PE RR ee aA — -—_—___—- — seiacnamncipaeaeotetieh vee 
ee a éebncubsce deus chee O palettes 1} 17 (Compilation by Capt. H. T. Wade, Ordnance Department, U. 8. A.) 
ee 117. ARTILLERY AND AMMUNITION. 
Die a <del RA ste hes ve! 1, 329 | 905 ; re a 
| Amertcen artillery in France. 
SS roe ' ; a ; Total pieces of artillery received to Nov. 11------~-.._--.- 3, 49 
German prisoners captured by each division. Number of American manufacture_...........-.----...--. i 
Men American-made pieces used in battle............-.-_..---. 130 
Division captured. | ArtHlery On Bites WRC. owsswctnsccsswsunusscdinccucans 2, 251 
Second... a nn on nn ee ne 12. 026 | Rounds of artillery ammunition expended__ _- ee 
First : ~---~-- +--+ ee. ~= G6, 469 | Rounds of ammunition ef American manufacture expended_ 208, 6 
Bight y-ninttl ...... ccc cecnettc wens osnssammbn ------.-.... 5,061 | Rounds of American-made ammunition expended in battle — B, 4 
=" ty oe PNG TEE OS ES . eGReiade ae -- 3%, 987 Summary of ordnance and emmunition production. 
“een ig SR RAE BEEP PIS SE x ee eee > cos | (Compiled by Capt. H. T. Wade, Ordnance Department, U. 8. A.) 
] t! o eee me mewn eww we eee ewe Seeeteewwewe _. 2,756 | ORDNANCE DELIVERED TO AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY FORCE ARTILI 
Ninety-first a acustnigiapiictah labels eriwnn hs gilli i aemeteambinites 2, 412 | (COMPLETD UNITS). 
Twenty-seventl......... ee occas EE fener anh rea ee ee ee eee 
Fifth " wo mabe nde ingieeb ini sili‘ lain nishagltiabdieatods eusiaiedmiatin ttt %, 356 ' Tr , I 
chird a <oaapiiiligthgaaecteeiaeoais | Floated from | le og bs 
Twenty-ninth owcmskinatane Fecal are ie United States} jiveries to | Total 
Weer ROCORS x... sccuseawe hii tcccnecdracmaen apie t ne _ 2 153 | to Nov. 15. Nov. ii 
Ninetieth sisi dcajpny: ean aces dain disiai tain ee ee ee 1, 876 | verte eee. -) 
Eightieth wvdieas Sathana tren at asab swaps iesias shalt sinc tis Sele niente cabs, ew itge = slits Agione - - +- 
ET TOILED. cintiinb een okie apart anelbie wien tesa 95 | : ’ 
Forty second ae ee Le ee St 75-MM. FUNS.........----eeeeeeeeereenee 143 re 
Oe ee ae eee ane 1, 077 4.7-ineh 40) | 64 | one | 
Twenty-eighth ee Sg A RO po g2 | | 155-mm. howitzers.........+--+-++-+-++- = wat 
Fighty-second___----. ii ninciuslagediians Te Bae ce on R45 5-inch | EE 26 : 
a ek on eat 71 6-inch seacoast GUNS. .....cccecccccccccce i2 0 
: 4 oe = 155 ES Re ok aac npualewewew eis | 16 | 226 
Seventy-seventh............... Salalah ace ae ila ee cee a a ee 759 | lso-mm. fu 96 141 | 
Whirtv.eteth ak Ss lec RS ee : 549 | Simch howiizers..........-.+.+++++-++ 0 | 37 | 
Seventy-ci¢hth__._.....-..-- AR 2 aa Oe 432 9.2-inch howitzers......-...- wee ecererese 3 0 | 
Eichtv-first 101 8-inch seacoast suns, railway mounts. ... ; | 3 } 
Seventh ov 14-inch Navy Geeee ++ «+ + + “prs. <ce erent 26 } 52 
Ninety-second ; 8 75-mm. antiaircraft gums...... cieetiaptonn “hb TOE ore ont ane 2 | a 
I a. ono ences ox wis divin ieieisnguy aiatehieiosn civ anleninjy-aaechenianaaa aaa 12 ’ 454 | 3,091 | 3,549 
whew.gheGRe. @ oe eee Oe ee ie eee 3 SOs dlGidsiwarece eewesecereces | ’ ; 








63, 079 = iad ) Without recuperators. 











nmary of ordnance and ammunition production ontinued Tract : 24 
ARTILLERY AMMUNITION (COMPLETE ROUND Panks—__~ 
: anne emeokeless powder nonr i 
| metus i a. BN. T 101. 000. O 
: 2 tish an Y inim = onit ) 
Floated from Frenet de- 4 er gee a2 , ve 
United States nerve 1 Picric acid CON ANE 
to Nov. 15 liveries 
ds Ve J. Nov. 11 ls fea } 
E ted total u 
o BUR. cn ccvcccccvescescocceve 8. 595, 000 2,614, 000 1, 209, 000 {All { r in ; 
4.7 BU, ccc cvccccccnsescoceces 242, 000 ( 42, OUU 
155 DENNOE << sdinentccncenees 199, 000 1, 12¢ 00 
F RR re ha 0 OO O00 
n 19, 420 19, 424 
PINCH MOWIIZEL.... wccccccccccccsccce 0 11, 000 11, 000 
).2-inch howit7er............ eas eat 10, 000 104, 00) 14, 000 
CORSE BUD... cccseccesesce : 0 0 
} 1,000 ” | Great air I 
- Fran 
9, 066, 420 4, 194, 000 l Unite it 
Russia 
. . Ita] 
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which 224 billions were raised by taxes and the remaining 1193 
billions by loans, of which 524 billions were raised by the sale of 


bonds, 26 billions by short-term securities, and 41 billion repre- | 


sented the floating indebtedness. Source: L’Eeconomiste Euro- 
péen, August 8, 1919. 
ITALY 
Italy’s total actual expenditures for the four fiscal years 
1914-15 to 1917-18 are given in her budget as 58,955,000,000 lire. 


9 


During the period 19,318,000,000 lire were raised by taxation, 
while Italy’s debt increased from 14,500,000,000 to 93,000.000,000, 
or about 78.500,000,000. The increase in indebtedness in excess 
of the expenditures is apparently due to the fact that Italy’s 
bonds were floated considerably below par. Italy’s expenditures 
during the wal 


and her revenue from taxation, of which about 19,000,000,000 
were raised by taxation and the remaining 78,000,000,000 by 
loans. sudget speech of Sr. Nitti, secretary of the 
treasury, delivered on November 26, 1918, and printed in French 
in the Bulletin de Statistique et de Législation Comparée, Feb- 
ruary, 1919. 


Source: 


BELGIUM. 
Before the war the per capita wealth of Belgium was esti- 
mated at 7.247 francs, a figure exceeded only by Great Britain, 
France, and Switzerland among the countries of Europe. ‘The 
annual revenue in 1914 was estimated at 6,000,000,000 franes, a 
considerable part of which was derived from foreign Iinvest- 
ments in Russia, the Far East, South America, and other parts 
of the world. The estimated value of personal property, includ- 
ing foreign investments. was 13.820,000,000 franes in 1913, of 
which perhaps 2,000,000,000 francs was owned by foreigners. 
PRESENT FINANCIAL SITUATION, 


” OF 


The prewar debt, totaling 4,887,254,000 francs, has now been 
increased to a grand total of 19,780,054,000 frances. This amount 
includes 2.347,800,000 francs represented by interprovincial 
bonds covering German fines, and 7,800,000,000 franes for the 
retirement of the German currency. German indemnities stipu- 
lated by the Treaty of Versailles are, of course, relied on for the 
liquidation of a large part of this war debt, 2,500,000,000 francs 
being payable before May 1, 192 Source: Report of C. E. Her- 





ring, trade commissioner. 
Percentage of expenditures raised by tazes. . 

7 Per cent. 
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Two HuNDRED Days OF BATTLE. 
(Official report from War Department.) 

Two out of every three American soldiers who reached France took 
part in battle. The number who reached France was 2,084,000, and of 
these 1,390,000 saw active service in the front line. 

American combat forces were organized into divisions, which con- 
sisted of some 28,000 officers and men. These were the targest on the 
western front, since the British division numbered about 15,000 and 
those of the French and Germans about 12,000 each. There were sent 
over seas 42 American divisions and several hundred thousand sup- 
plementary Artillery and service of supply troops. 

Of the 42 divisions that reached France 29 took part in active com- 
bat service, while the others were used for replacements or were just 


arriving during the last month of hostilities. The battle record of the 
I’nited States Army in this war is largely the history of these 29 combat 
divisions. Seven of them were Regular Army divisions, 11 were organized 
from the National Guard, and 11 were made up of National Army troops. 

American combat divisions were in battle for 200 days, from the 


25th of April, 1918, when the first Regular division, after long training 


in quiet sectors, entered an active sector on the Picardy front, until 
rage signing of the armistice. During these 200 days they were en- 
gaged in 13 major operations, of which 11 were joint enterprises with 
the French, British, and Italians, and 2 were distinctively American. 

At the time of their greatest activity in the second week of October 
uli 29 Amer divisions were in action. They then held 101 miles 
if front, or 23 per cent of the entire allied battle line. From the 
middle of August until the end of the war they held, during the 
greater part of the time, a front longer than that held by the British. 
Their strength tipped the balance of man power in favor of the Allies, 
so that from the middle of June, 1918, to the end of the war the allied 
forces were superior in number to those of the enemy. 





Che total battle advances of all the American divisions amount to 
782 kilometers, or 485 miles, an average advance for each division of 
17 mile nearly all o? it zainst desperate enemy resistan They 
captured 63.000 prisoners, 1,378 pieces of artillery, 708 trench mor- 
tars, and 9,650 machine gut In June and July they helped to 
hatte the enemy advan toward Paris and to turn retreat into a 
triumphant ffensive At St. Mihiel they pinched off in a day an 
ener ilient which had been a constant menace to the French line 
‘ ! ur In the Argonne and on the Meuse they carried lines 
which tft cnemy was determined to hold at any cost, and cut the 
encm ‘ ommunication and supply for half the western battle 
ty 

THIRTEEN BATTLES 

A n troops saw servic on practically every stretch of the 
western front from British lines in Belgium to inactive sectors in the 
Vosges. On October 21, 1917, Americans entered the line in the quiet 
Toul r. From that date to the armistic2 American units were 
sé ‘ » line almost continuously. 


| in 


may, therefore, be estimated at about 97,000,- | 
000,000 lire, on the basis of the par value of her war obligations | 


j 
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It is difficult to cut up the year and 22 days which intervened into 
well-defined ‘battles, for in a sense the entire war on the western front 
was a single battle. It is possible, however, to distinguish certain 
major operations or phases of the greater struggle. Thirteen such 
operations have been recognized in which American units were en. 
gaged, of which 12 took place on the western front and 1 in Italy 
Battle clasps will be award+d to the officers and men who participated 
these engagements. These battles are named and the number of 
Americans engaged is shown below, 

Thirteen major operations in which 


imericans participated, 


Approxi- 
mate 

| number of 

| Americans 


7 
‘ 
' 


Operation 


engaged. 
nt { 
West front—Campaign of 1918: / 
German offensives, Mar. 21 to July 18 
Somme, Mar. 21 to Apr. 6................. ta 2, 200) 
ae NT I ie one neon aca) wav acca sweacat scctens Be ” 500 
mame, Saw SY he Pee Boek ole es ck co ce coe cccvacceone ee 27, 500 } 
Noyon-Montdidier, June 9 to 15..........0000 cee cecceceeceeceee i 27, 000 
Champagne-Marne, July 15 to 18....................... ae 35, 000 
Allied offensives, July 18 to Nov. 11— \ 
Aisne-Marne, July 18 to Aug. 6................ 00. cece aee 270, 0009 
SL OD PE, oo snc iwcncccnccnceccuceuhinnccaccdd 54, 000 
Oled- Ries, BOG, 1B CONOR. Lhe 2 in occ on nccccs cccctetekstes dis 85, 000) 
Re, Es TO PROGR ss ccc snc cc cunecusinbdoeniee stad 108, 000 
eos PS ED I ia ss vs sine cacocnnncancatecedacenhcccce 550, 000) 
Meuse~Argonne, Sept. 20 to Nov. 1l......... cc cece ceeeee 1, 200, 000 
Italian front—Campaign of 1918: 
Vittorio-Veneto, Oct. 24 to Nov. 4.................. 
The first major operation in which American troops were engaged 


was the Cambrai battle at the end of the campaign ‘of 1917. Scatter 
ing medical and engineering detachments, serving with the British, wen 
present during the action, but sustained no serious casualties. 


GERMAN OFFENSIVES. 


The campaign of 1918 opened with the Germans in possession of 


th 
offensive. In a series of. five drives of unprecedented violence the i 


To 


| perial great general staff sought to break the allied line and end th 


SR SSNPS Reena ERENT 





| city he gained little. 


war. These five drives took place in five successive months, beginnins 
in March. Each drive was so timed as to take advantage of the light! 
of the moon for that month. 

The first drive opened on March 21, on a 50-mile front across th 
old battle field of the Somme. In 17 days of fighting the German 
advanced their lines beyond Noyon and Montdidier and were within 1 
miles of the important railroad center of Amiens, with its great stor: 
of British supplies. In this battle, also known as the Picardy offensiy 
approximately 2,200 American troops, serving with the British az 
French, were engaged. 

The attack upon Amiens had been but partially checked, when the eix 
struck again to the north in the Armentieres sector, and advanced f 
17 miles up the valley of the Lys. <A small number of Americans, sei 
ing with the British, participated in the Lys defensive. 

For their next attack (May 27) the Germans selected the French fro 
along the Chemin des Dames north of the Aisne. The line from Rheim 
to a little east of Noyon was forced back. Soissons fell, and on Maj 
31 the enemy had reached the Marne Valley, down which he was ad 
vancing in the direction of Paris. At this critical moment our Second 
Division, together with elements of the Third and Twenty-eighth Div 
sions, were thrown into the line. By blocking the German advance a 
Chateau-Thierry, they rendered great assistance in stopping perhap 
the most dangerous of the German drives. The Second Division 
only halted the enemy on its front but also recaptured from bim t! 
strong tactical positions of Bouresches, Belleau Wood, and Vaux. 

The enemy had by his offensives established two salients threate: 
Paris. He now sought to convert them into one by a fourth terri! 
blow delivered on a front of 22 miles between Montdidier and Noyo1 
The reinforced French Army resisted firmly and the attack was halt 
after an initial advance of about 6 miles. Throughout this operatio! 
(June 9-15) the extreme left tine of the salient was defended by ou 
First Division. Even before the drive began the division had demo! 
strated the fighting qualities of our troops by capturing and holding 
the town of Cantigny (May 28). 

There followed a month of comparative quiet, during which 
enemy reassembled his forces for his fifth onslaught. On July 15 bi 
attacked simultaneously on both sides of Rheims, the eastern corn 
of the salient he bad created in the Aisne drive. To the east of th 
On the west he crossed the Marne, but mad 
His path was everywhere blocked. In this battl 
troops were engaged—the Forty-second Division t 


slight 
85,000 


progress. 
American 


| the extreme east in Champagne, and the Third and Twenty-eighth t 


the west, near Chateau-Thierry. 
ALLIED OFFENSIVE. 

‘The turning point of the war had come. The great German offensiv 
had been stopped. ‘The initiative now passed from Ludendorff to Mat 
shal Foch, and ‘a series of allied offensives began, destined to roll ba 
the German armies beyond the French frontier. In this continu 
allied offensive there may be distinguished six phases or major oper 
tions in which the American Expeditionary Forces took part. In fou 
of the six operations the American troops engaged were acting in sul 
port of allied divisions and under the command of the generals of th 


Allies. : s : 
The moment chosen by Marshal Foch for launching the first count 


| offensive was July 18, when it was clear that the German Champagn 


Marne drive had spent its force. The place chost n was the unm pvered 
west flank of the German salient from the Aisne to the Marne. lt 
First, Second, Third, Fourth, Twenty-sixth, l'wenty-eighth, Thirts 
ond, and Forty-second American Divisions, together with sek ted 
French troops, were employed. When the operation was completed 
(August 6) the salient had been flattened out and the illied line 1 
from Soissous to Rheims along the Vesle. al 
Two days later the British struck at the Somme salient, initiatins 
offensive which, with occasional breathing — s lasted to th 
American participation in this operation was 
Thirty-third Divi 
re Australians, 


an spells, 


date of the armistice. 
intermittent. 
sion, 


From August 8 to 20 elements of the 


which bad been brigaded for training with 
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were in the line and took part in the capture of Chipilly Ridge. 
Later the Twenty-seventh and Thirtieth Divisions, who served through- 
out with the British, were brought over from the Ypres sector and used 
in company with Australian troops to break the Hindenburg line at 
the tunnel of the St. Quentin Canal (Sept. 20—Oct. 20). 

In the meantime simultaneous assaults were in progress at other 
points on the front. On August 18 Gen. Mangin began the Oise-Aisne 
phase of the great allied offensive. Starting from the Soissons- 
Rheims line, along which they had come to rest August 6, the French 
armies advanced by successive stages to the Aisne, to Laon, and on 
November 11 were close to the frontier. In the first stages of this 
advance they were assisted by the T'wenty-eighth, Thirty-second, and 
Sevepty-seventh American Divisions, but by September 15 all of these 
were withdrawn for the coming Meuse-Argonne offensive of the Amert- 
can Army. 

The day after the opening of the Oise-Aisne offensive the British 
launched the first of a series of attacks in the Ypres sector, which 
continued with some interruptions te the time of the armistice and may 
be termed the “ Ypres-Lys offensive.””’ Four American divisions at dif- 
ferent times participated in this operation. The 'Twenty-seventh and 
Thirtieth were engaged in the recapture of Mount Kemmel, August 31 
to September The Thirty-seventh and Ninety-first were withdrawn 
from the Meuse-Argonne battle and dispatched to Belgium, where they 
teok part in the last stages of the Ypres-Lys offensive (Oct. 31 to 
Nov. 11). 

With the organization of the American First Army on August 10, 
under the personal command of Gen. Pershing, the history of the 
American Expeditionary Forces entered upon a new stage. The St. 
Mihiel (Sept. 12-16) and Meuse-Argonne (Sept. 26—Nov. 11) offensives 
were major operations planned and executed by American generals and 
American troops. 

In addition to the 12 operations above mentioned, American troops 
participated in the Battle of Vittorio-Veneto (Oct. 24 to Novy. 4), which 
ended in the rout of the Austrian Army. 


tHE 


BATTLE OF ST. MINIEL, 


The first distinctly American offensive was the reduction of the St. 
Mihiel salient, carried through from September 12 to September 15, 
largely by American troops and wholly under the orders of the Amer- 
ican commander in chief. In the attack the American troops were 
aided by French colonial troops, who held a portion of the front line. 
The Americans were also aided by French and British air squadrons, 

The attack began at 5 a. m., after four hours of artillery preparation 
of great severity, and met with immediate success. Before noon about 
half the distance between the bases of the salient had been covered, 
and the next morning troops of the First and Twenty-sixth Divisions 
met at Vigneulles, cutting off the salient within 24 hours from the 
beginning of the movement. 

Two comparisons between this operation and the Battle of Gettysburg 
emphasize the magnitude of the action. About 550,000 Americans were 
engaged at St. Mihiel: the Union forces at Gettysburg numbered ap- 
proximately 100,000. St. Mihiel set a record for concentration of artil- 
ery fire by a four-hour artillery preparation, consuming more than 
3,000,000 rounds of ammunition. In three days at Gettysburg Union 
artillery fired 33,000 rounds. 

The St. Mihiel offensive cost only about 7,000 casualties, less than 
one-third the Union losses at Gettysburg. There were captured 16,000 
prisoners and 443 guns. A dangerous enemy salient was reduced, and 
American commanders and troops demonstrated their ability to plan and 
execute a big American operation. 


THE BATTLE THE MEUSE 


The object of the Meuse-Argonne offensive, said Gen. 
report of November 20, 1918, was ‘‘to draw the best German divisions 
fo our front and te consume them.” ‘This sentence cxpresses better than 
any long description not only the object but also the outcome of the 
battle. Every available American division was thrown against the 
enemy. Every available German division was thrown in to meet them. 
At the end of 47 days of continuous battle our divisions had consumed 
the German divisions, 

The goal of the American attack was the Sedan-Mezieres railroad, the 
main line of supply for the German forces on the major part of the 
western front. If this line were cut, a retirement on the whole front 
would be forced. This retirement would include, moreover, evacuation 
of the Briey iron fields, which the Germans had been using to great 
advantage to supplement their iron supply. The defense of the posi- 
tions threatened was therefore of such importance as to warrant the 
most desperate measures for resistance. When the engagement was evi- 
dently impending, the commander of the German Fifth Arniy sent word 
to his forces cailing on them for unyielding resistance and pointing out 
that defeat in this engagement might mean disaster for the fatheriand. 

On the first day, the 26th of September, and the next day or two after 
that, the lines were considerably advanced. Then the resistance became 
pore stubborn. Each side threw in more and more of its nian power 
Until there were no more reserves. Many German divisions went into 
action twice, and not a few three times, until, through losses, they were 
far under strength. All through the month of October the attrition 
went on. Foot by foot American troops pushed back the best of the 
German divisions. On Noven.ber 1 the last stage of the offensive began. 
The enemy power began to break. American troops forced their way to 
the east bank of the Meuse. Toward the north they made even more 
rapid progress and in seven Gays reached the outskirts of Sedan and 
cut the Sedan-Mezieres Railroad, making the German line untenable. 

_In the meantime (October 2 to 28) our Second and Thirty-sixth Divi- 
sions had been sent west to assist the French, who were advancing in 
Champagne beside our drive in the Argonne, The liaison detachment be- 
eee the two armies was for a time furnished by the Ninety-second 
Jivision 

In ways the Meuse-Argonne offers an interesting resemblance 
to the Battle of the Wilderness, fought from May 5 to 12, 1864, in 
the Civil War. Both were fought over a terrain covered with tangled 
woods and underbrush. The Wilderness was regarded as a long bat- 
tle, marked by slow progress, against obstinate resistance, with very 
heavy casualties. Here the similarity ends. ‘The Meuse-Argonne 
fasted six times as long as the Battle of the Wilderness. Tweive 
times as Many American troops were engaged as were on the Unien 
side. They used in the action ten times as many guns and fired 
about one hundred times as many rounds of artillery ammunition. 
The actual weight of the ammunition fired was greater than that used 

y the Union forces during the entire Civil War. Casualties were 
perhaps four times as heavy as among the Northern troops in the Battle 
‘of the Wilderness, ; 
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The Battle of the 





Meuse-Argonne was beyond compare tl ere t 
ever fought by American troops, and there have been few 
greater battles fn the history of the world 

American data for the Meuse-Argonne Battle 
Days of battle___.___- vi 
American troops engaged_____ a 1. 2oo. 000 
Guns employed in attack._____ 117 
Rounds of artillery ammunition fired $, 214, 000 
Airplanes used. ___ ~~ ‘ 7 840 
Tons of explosives dropped by planes on enemy Loo 
Tanks used __ ~~ ae ae i 
Miles of penetration of enemy line, maximum 
Square kilometers of territory taken 1, 550 
Villages and towns liberated_ 150 
Prisoners captured____~_- hatatbicbes 16, 059 
Artillery pieces captured_ sac ieiass i eelsameeesnaiiiiaia OS 
Machine guns captured___-_~-.- nae » 864 
Trench mortars captured x cans e 177 
American casualties__....._.---. wien ‘i 120), ¢ 
RECORD OF 29 COMBAT DIVISIONS 

Twenty-nine combat divisions achieved the successes and bore tl 
losses of active operations. ‘The story of their achievements cap bh 
be told within the limits of this account. ‘There are, however, certain 
fundamental records which give us a picture of the accomplishment 
of these divisions. They tell us how long each division served in thi 
front line, how far each advanced against the enemy, how many pri 
oners each captured, and how heavily each suffered 

The First Division was the first in line and the first to enter 
active sector. It reached France in June, 1917, went into line in O 
ber, and into an active sector in April, 1918. The next three divisi 
in order of length of service all reached France in 1917. 

Three of the 29 divisions were still serving their apprenticeship and 
had not seen much severe battie service at the time of the signing 
the armistice. They were the Sixth, the Eighty-first, and the Fi 
eighth. It is interesting that of the total of 2232 da which An 
can divisjons spent in line four-tenths were in iv ector 





The Railroad Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


ie 


HON. CLEMENT 


OF 


C. DICKINSON, 


MISSOURI 


In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES. 


Saturday, November 15, 1919. 
@ 


Mr. DICKINSON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I have feared 
that this great transportation measure, so vital to the interest 
of every citizen of the United States, would be driven through 
the House under pressure, without full and fair consideration, 
and without sufficiently safeguarding the interest of the general) 
public. This is the most important legislative bill that will 
engage the attention of this Congress. The transportation ques 
tion, dealing with the commerce of the Nation, should have the 
best and most careful thought of Congress; and is entitled to the 
full and fairest consideration, and I deplore the fact that this 
important bill should be taken up now and rushed through i: 
the closing hours of this special session, 

I fear that whatever bill should be hastily passed by thi 
House will not be the measure that will finally become t! 
law, and the House should not abandon its duty and right to 
pass such a railroad bill as would meet the judgment and best 
interests of all the people, and by hasty action here is sur- 
rendering in a large measure to the Senate the enactment of this 
legislation on this all-important subject, with a bare hope that 
finally in conference a better measure may be framed and finally 
enacted into law. 

I am aware that the great Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
Committee has given constant attention and consideration for 
many weeks to the provisions of this bill, but little opportunity 
has been given the large membership of the House to study in 
detail this bill, reported just before it was taken up for action 
and passage. Without any desire to criticize th hi 
of the committee that has labored so long and 
in their desire to report a proper bill, I feel that it should 
been reported at an earlier date, or the passage of it delays 


e members 


so industriou 





until the regular session in December, so that nb 
that are not on the committee and the general ‘ 
have had opportunity to more carefully study re bi 
with 86 pages dealing with a subject of such vit 1 inte ) 
the country. This bill in its present shape does seem t f 
sufficiently to safeguard the public, who should be th 
coneern of Congress. 

While capital or the owners of the railroads yuld be ! 
treated in dealing with these properties, yet it must not | ol 
gotten that their rights as owners are subject to the rights o 
the general public. That, in fact, they hol e properties 


as trustees for the public as well as owne! 
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ownership if they fail to protect the public 


Unless this bill sufficiently protects the interests of 
blic, it should not become a law until it has been amended 


cular, or rewritten if necessary. These 


railroads are common carriers, built not for the purpose of mere 
nvestinent but for the commeree of the country that furnishes 
l raffi t supports the railroads. No railroad measure | 
be passed that fails to have proper regard for not onhy | 
he public b also for those that give life and vitality to rail- 
O% per the employees, who are necessary and without 
vi no railroad can run. Both capital and labor should be 
treated, but the shippers, producers, and consumers are 
he ¢ ; that need protection against encroachments upon their 
! 5. Without the contribution the railroads eould not :run, 
or the railroads must depend upon the public for support. 
lar rights of the public and eapital and labor will 
oth be h 1 thereby 
rT will 1 n this brief time attempt to point out all of the 
‘tionable ‘atures to the bill. 
{t is submitted amid the controversies between capital and 
Capital seeking to pass a bill that will safeguard its 
est, to stabilize railroad stocks and bonds and enhance their 
and provide that the Government guarantee returns de- 
! on the investment and operation of these properties. 
i s demanding higher wages, and capital is protesting un 
publie will stand the increases by higher freight rates. 
mand ¢ the public heretofore has been lower freight | 
and more business. The products of the farm and factories 
ne reach the consuming public fair prices 
re ! rates are provided. Capital refuses to sur- 
a t its income in order that labor may have its | 
nds 1 ] sks that a larger share for the results 
r labor be given them. The fear is that this bill opens 
ay to grind the public that furnishes and pays the freigl 
s entitled to f and reasonable rates, while capit 
; l Struggles threaten to unlonad on the public w 
) ens. If the Government by legislation assumes too many 
i lens under this legislation,.a grievous wrong will have been 
I Regardless ¢ Diy views as to public ownership of rail- 


! s, tl guestion will not end unless strict control is pro- 
by law, so as to compel protection of the general publi 
better to retain control, at least for a period, and ennct 

| er legislation, than to hastily turn .over the railroads 

>} red OY LOS who seek undue advantages, whilk seeking to 

e of Government control, action on this bill is hastened. 

ln the str of war the railroads fell <iown under private | 

\ rship eontrel, and the owners were more than willing 

i Gi nment take over these properties during the war, 





met, and they were 
and spend larg: 


demands had to be 
to contribute 


exTrHorainar! 


unx- 


ior the Government sums ol 





ey fe tterment and operation of these preperties that 
t cou not suecessfully handle under war demands. En- 
ss a Government was in the stress of haste and the 
s strain, while it used all its powers to help bring the 
n su ( e ] as compell to use the same oflicers 
agents wie I ( operated these ri ilroads under private 
ownershil i has the Government been in real and 
f oO! sl « t operation of these properties. Many of the 
agel ved b he Government from the inception 
an ) é n the propaganda t discredit Governmen 
‘ St g thereby, apparently, to hasten the return of rail- 
| wine There has be no fair test of Govern- 
s col f tl ron hers and « rators in | 
t ‘ ‘poratiol has leit a ID 
pl i ) towar pri co roi, sith th 
, y 2 < ‘ thes | pel s by diverting its 
I I tai ines u ecessal ovel 
< t ‘ puré¢ DS ( ion, { ave te ded 
publie ownership of these and all publi 
cory t \ ur that it is 1 bette tl the 
( if S i ha D2 tne ral ds 
( : I but, abe all this the Governme! 
4 ) lo its fair control oOo e Ti i ds, 
s not be permiited to contro! the Govern- 
d Let the railroads serve the public and let the 
1 int : protects nd all may be well, else Govern 
\ s \ me to the front with renewed force 
) I ' have heretofore not been in 
Vo! . Governhinent ownersnip. 
Phis present Shape invites the epposition of many 
thir tensely along the lines of safeguarding the public 
interes { er this bill the Government asked to continue to 
furnish large sums of money for the benefit of private owners; 
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guaranties and loans are liberally provided for; short lines and 
so-called weak lines discriminated against ; water transportation 
discriminated against; extraordinary and unusual powers given 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission in regard to abandon- 
ment of short-line railroads, and in other respects. I have 
sought to protect the interests of the public and my section ‘by 
amendments offered and by speech, and I do not feel that I can j 
support this measure in its present shape and therefore will eust 
my vote against it. ; 





Exelusion of Victor L. Berger. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


| 

| HON. RICHARD Y 
| 

| 


a areen 
ATES, 


Ix roe House or Represen’ 





V/ mdary, Novenrhe lV. I 
On the following resolution: 

* Resol That under the facts and circumstances of this case Victo 
L. Berger is not entitled to take the oath of office as a R sentativ 
in this ) from the fifth congressional district of the State of W 
consin or to hold a seat therein such Representative 


Mr. YATES. Mr. 
reading every 
report, have heard him, 


his attitude and spirit. 


wi tor Berger has 
stimony and 
him a 


not 


ee, 


, . ] 
wora 


spoken. We, 
the committee 
and we have seen nd felt him and 
Although he i Member of this 
House, we extended to him the privilege of presenting what he 
might have to as why this resolution should not be 
| passed. Iam glad we voted to do that, and I am glad that we 
voted the motion made at tl of his “argument” 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Rucker] to expunge the 
} same, because I think it is important that the Berger speech go 
| to the-ceuntry to be read and reread and pondered and weighed 
all the people. For myself, when I am asked why I voted to 
an, t shall ed no other explanation or justi 


this m 


after ol he 


al 
to 


say 


] ] 
cow] 1 CIOSseC 


| by 


| exclude ne 


| fication than to- say “Go and read in the Recorp of this Housc 
| the wry he — there, the things he read and said in the pres- 
| ence of 300 Members of the House.” His remarks amounted 
a harangue and ti l He talked for nearly two hours. Hi: 
lifted the veil and disciosed his soul. He rolled up a curtain, 


and we leoked upon his “art. In that heart we saw. nothin; 


|i hatred. He did not conceal this hate. It reminded 
| the celebrated German hymn of hate sung by Huns as they 
| it 

} 


us ol 


ul 


invaded Belgium and France. He venomously gave vent to hi 


He 


represent 


denouneed 


— 
— 
f 


Congress. 

we did not truly 
again, saying we are 
is a deliberate falsehood, 
all the other Members of this 
hates the courts. He hates 
tried and eonvicted and sk 


us Representatives and 
he denouneed u 
press. This 


and so far 


the pe ople ~ 
the c 
I am rned 
House are concerned, I be 
the judge and jury by 
ntenced to 20 years’ 


told us 


ipitanstic 


all cowed by 


so tar cone 


as 


as elie ve, 


Hy 


he was 


WwW hou 
impris 


onment for giving aid and comfort to Germany. He hates and 
belittles and vilifies the President and the Secretary of War 
and superezaristic Postmaster General and all in au 








thori He hate the press, declaring it plutocratic. He 
hates the American economic financial system, stigmatizing 
it as “ capitalistic He deciares and preelaims all this cot 

ntrated hatred. = is contemptuous about it. He is inso 
lent, arrogant, insulting, vituperative, with all the expertnes 
in editorial epitl which yea of practice has given hin 
His effrontery is amazing. He declares he retracts nothin 
ever written or said by him. He admits he subscribed to th 
Socialist platform advoeating that citizens buy guns and keep 


isting, howev 


ammunition, ins 








the guns, with the necessary ig, 
that in his own case the rifle he kept was “ only to shoot dee 
Ti ibility with which his own dupes have swallowed bi 
‘e caused him to. believe that Congress is sufficient! 
gullible te believe that-a million men were udvised to buy gu! 
‘with necessary ammunitio! t “sheot deer.” He say 
4,000,000 soldier and sailor boys fought all i vain, so that we 
‘lest our liberties and gained nothing but imperialism.” A 
a matter of fact,-our boys saved New York, Washin; ston, and 
Chicago from triumphal parade led by the Kaiser : but this 


forgets 


He 


Ese su 


liberties. 
to-day, 
He said C 


I 
lude him, but 


lese 


-in 


us our 


Fr: 


did was to 
—American- 


man says all they 
there are graves- 
men as 


being 


mice hee; 
iwress 


he 


he helped to pre long the 
represent 


‘ tive wil 
not ive, - 








| 
return again and again. Born in the same year I was born, | 
1860, he had every opportunity to become a good American. | 
He was born in Austria; he came here of his own choice in 
1878. He was 18 years old; he had his eyes open. He came 
to better his condition. Yet in 38 years he has failed to acquire 
even our tongue; at least he has retained his beloved Austrian 
accent, so that an American can hardly understand his every | 
other word. ‘Three hundred of us, desiring to be fair judges, 

desiring to give him the benefit of the doubt, have become 

satisfied he is guilty of giving aid and comfort to Germany. 

I wish every citizen could have heard him. I hope he sends 

his abusive speech to a million men. He is a hater of our 

American system and Government; he is a traitor in speech and 

heart and soul. And once he himself took the oath to support 

the Constitution of the United States against all enemies, for- | 
eign or domestic. He impresses me not as a mere man; he is 
a menace; he represents and embodies and personifies an 
awful thing, whose jaws and claws I have helped to keep out 
of the finest legisintive body in the world. I thank God l 
have had the opportunity to render that much service to my 
beloved country. I could do no less under my oath, which reads 
as follows: 

I do solemniy swear that I will support and defend the Constitution 
of the United States against all enemies, foreign and domestic; that 
I will bear true faith and allegiance to the same; that I take this 
sbligation freely. without any mental reservation or purpose of eva- 
sion; and that I will well and faithfully discharge the duties of the 
effice upon which I am about to enter. So help me God. 


Our Diplomatic Service; How Can Its Decay Be Arrested? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oP 


HON. JOHN JACOB ROGERS, 


OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
Ix roe House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, November 19, 1919. 

Mr. ROGERS. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I am printing an explanation 
of H. R. 10587, “A bill for the reorganization and improvement 
of the foreign service of the United States,” which I introduced 
in the House on November 15, and upon which I hope to be 
given hearings before the Committee on Foreign Affairs when 
Congress reassembles in December. 

With the termination of the World War the United States is 
confronted with the immediate and urgent problem of how to 
modify and improve its diplomatic and consular service. As 
never before the United States is to be a great world power. 
Questions of international prestige and policy, as well as of the 
expansion of our trade, demand the most efficient possible repre- 
sentation of our country in foreign nations. Our present for- 
eign service is modeled substantially as it was several decades 
ago, at a time when the problems confronting us were entirely 
different from those of to-day. Our foreign service must grow 
if we are to grow and to realize our world opportunities. 

But not only our methods but our men must be representative 
of the new day. On the whole, and speaking very broadly, I 
believe that our consular service has been improving during 
recent years—improving not merely in the way in which it has 
performed the country’s business but also in the character and 
ability of the men whom we have sent forth as consuls. Speak- 
ing equally broadly, I think that our diplomatic service has 
been going downhill. This latter tendency has in part resulted 
from the kind of men who have been serving as our secretaries 
of embassy and legation abroad. While it true that these 
secretaries are subordinate to the ambassadors or ministers at 
the foreign capitals where they are serving, nevertheless in 
fields involving diplomatic technique and experience, as well as 
in fields involving actual national policies and programs, the 
secretaries to a very large extent—because they are the perma- 
nent and nonpolitical officers of the embassy or legations—de- 
termine the excellence of the service at a given moment. 

Why is it almost inevitable that our corps of secretaries is at 
present not up to the standard? For two reasons: First. be- 
cause the salary is pitifully inadequate to attract and hold men 
of the first rank and ability, and, second, because the maximum 
probable promotion, after years of successful service, is by no 
means commensurate with the ambition of a first-rate man. 

After 15 years of supremely successful service a man ma 
hope to become a secretary of the first elass. This 
salary of $3,000, beyond which he can not hope to 
he spends the remainder of his life in the service. 


is 


y 
means a 


nm if 


fo, ©’ 
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Business concerns have been quick to recognize this situation 
and are picking off our best secretaries by offering a salary 
inducement of three or four times what the Government is pay 
ing them. The greatest number of our secretaries to-day are in 
class 3, receiving $2,000 a year. Among them men 


are several 


| who are efficiently discharging the duties of chiefs of bureaus in 





the Department of State. I refer to men like Mr. Ruddock, 
Chief of the very important Division of Western Europeat 
Affairs, and Mr. Johnson, Chief of the Division of Latin 
American Affairs. Two thousand dollars does not begin t 
represent a fair return for the extremely responsible rh 
which men like these two must perform. Many of them hav 
stayed on in the service during the war for patriotic reasons 
Since the war many have already resigned and more ill 
resign in the near future. If the Government is to compet 
with private business, it must offer its men at least a reas 
able basis *f compensation. This it has not done. 

The resu. of the low salary scale and of the dark outlo« 


ype « f men 


recently applying for positions as secretaries, and able to meet 
the very exacting demands for appointment, has been insufl 
cient in number and inadequate in caliber. This condition, | 






believe, will be increasingly evident in the future. The men who 
are now willing to accept appointment are es a rule those 
large private means and without practical experience of ans 
kind in business or affairs. They are men to whom the soci: 
opportunities strongly appeal, and who are little concerned 
with the great international problems with which a secretary 
should naturally be most vitally concerned. A situation more 
undesirable than the present one—or more unfair to the cov 


men now in the service—can scarcely be imagined. 
In a bill introduced in the early days of the present Co1 

H. R. 2709—I formulated a proposal designed to result in t! 

appointment by promotion of the best consuls general and secre 

taries in the service to the rank of minister as vacancies thers 

arose. This action would encourage a man of ambit 

provide an outlet at the top for the best men now in t 


on, 


he ser 


and would stimulate the recruiting of the abler sort of y 
men who now hesitate to enter what looks like an absolute 
| blind alley. 

In a bill which I introduced on the 15th instant (H. Rf 
10587) “for the reorganization and improvement of the fureig 
service of the United States,” I propose a further step. On 
phase of the proposal means a more adequate salary scale 





the secretaries—from $3,500 for the fourth-class 
$5,500 for the first-class secretary, as compared with a preset! 
scale of $1,500 up to $3,000. 

But the fundamentals of my plan much further. ‘J 
Diplomatic Service and the Consular Service are now complet 
divorced and independent. There is no interchange or int 
mingling between them. I prupose a complete fusion 


secretary 


vo 


highest grades. I do this by abolishing altogether, as a servi 
rank, the secretaries of embassy or legation. I would give ea 


co ays 
grenera 


secretary now in the service a service rank as consul! 
consul, each receiving a consular grade and sal: 


iry depend 
; I 


upon the secretarial class in which he now is. All new me 
| entering the service hereafter would receive an appropriz:t 
service rank in one of the lower consular grades. The 
ing unified service I would call the “ Foreign Service 


United States.” 

If this plan is adopted, then ev 
will have a consular rank. Those be 
service at embassies or legations will ‘ 
suls, for such service. While on such servi 
in the country and community where they 


eTYV ? 


Y thicht 


‘ 
‘ 
‘ 





‘ 


and unifica- 
tion of the two services, with promotions from the lowest to the 


selor or secretary of embassy or legation, just as at pi 
There will be no handicap to their performing their diploma 
functions resulting from the fact that they hold « ! ! 
still as consular officers. As the needs of the service o 
individual make proper, a man performing the duties of 

tary will be transferred back to consular wor d 

I believe that this program, involving freq nterwea' 
tween diplomatic and consular work, and th tendant ¢ 


ence gained, will tend greatly to broaden and stimulate t 
of the service. Graduates of a law school 

and usefulness by acquiring business experie) in a « 
office at some great world port. On the other hand, a goo 
ness man, whose experience hitherto has |! ho ( f 
sular side, will acquire additional and extre S 

tion and experience if he is assigned fre time t e to 
form diplomatic work at a foreign capit All t he 
tling back and forth will prepare th cht man for the 1 
important duties in the higher branch: f M4 
The proposal will strengthen each sire t fore 
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h rvice where at present it is weakest. Public opinion, and 
specially enlightened business opinion, demands practical expe- 
ence of all our representatives abroad. My program will in- 
ire the accomplishment of this. Reeruiting of the right men 
ill be encouraged, because the prospects of promotion for 
ierit, higher salaries, and more abundant, vital, and varied 
ork will necessarily attract much stronger men. 

As a corollary to this plan I propose that transfer back and 
ih to diplomatic and consular work may be made by the 
vepartment of State without the concurrence of the Senate, so 
ong as the individual affected is retained in the same grade 
of the service. Only when he is promoted to the next higher 
crade and consequent salary would the advice and consent of the 
Senate be requisite. I also propose that every man in the 
ervice, including clerks and subordinates, should be an Amer- 
ican citizen, except only those who receive salaries of less than 
$1,000 per year. I also suggest that all clerical and sub- 
ordinate positions should be subject to civil-service laws and 
regulations. This is to encourage the infusion of the merit 
ystem in the service from the top to the bottom. 

I have left undiscussed one vital element of the plan. By 
ection 11 of the bill I propose that the Secretary of State be 
(lirected to designate from time to time, and after special pre- 
liminary examination, foreign-service pupils, who shall be 

-tween 18 and 30 years of age, who shal! be required to attend 
such university as the Secretary may prescribe for at least 
three years, and who shall during that time follow such courses 

f instruction as he may stipulate. When these foreign-service 
pupiis have completed their course and have successfully passed 

nu examination to determine their fitness, the Secretary may 
recommend them for appointment as vice consuls of career in 
the foreign service. I propose that such foreign-service pupils 

hall be under no expense tor subsistence or tuition during their 
course, and that they shall agree to remain in the service for 
it least five years following their appointment. If this recom- 
mendation is adopted, it will mean that after the plan gets 
under way newcomers in the service—necessary young and ener- 
setic men—shall be possessed of all the theoretical and technical 
inowledge requisite for the proper performance of their im- 
portant, difficult, and varied duties. Such a plan can not 
absolutely guarantee success in every case. But it certainly 
minimizes the likelihood of an inadequate personnel. In other 
words, the proposal extends to the foreign service the practice 
of the Nation in training at West Point or Annapolis its future 
officers of the Army and Navy. France has long followed this 
method with excellent results. 

If the two measures which I have outlined receive the ap- 
proval of the country and of Congress, in substance if not in 
detail, 1 am satisfied that we shall have laid the foundation 

2 thoroughly progressive, modern, and businesslike foreign 
ervice. We shall go far to eliminate from the diplomatic side 
the idle rich young man who thinks in terms of silk hats, spats, 
and afternoon teas. In strengthening the Diplomatic Service 
we shall also be strengthening the Consular Service. We shall 
be paving the way for a virile and vigorous foreign service—one 
capable of truly representing the United States in its relations 
with the rest of the world in the great days of trade and polities 

hich Hie before the Nation. 


"( 


— 


The Splendid Record of the Special Session of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FRANK W. MONDELL, 


OF WYOMING, 


HON 


IN roe House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
Wednesday, November 19, 1919. 


Mr. MONDELL. Mr. Speaker, the special session of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress draws to a close... The work for which it 
especially convened—that of passing the seven great appro- 
priation bills, which its Democratic predecessor had failed to 
pass—was performed in record time, in excellent form, and 
ith enormous saving to the Public Treasury. 

The House of Representatives has, with the passage of the 
IXsch railroad bill, completed in excellent form the extensive 
program of progressive and constructive legislation outlined 

the resolution adopted at a conference of the Republican 
Members of the House at the beginning of the session. 

‘The duties of the session have been onerous and exacting, 
he conditions under which they have been performed 


re i 4 
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have been difficult and trying. The Congress was called upon 
to place upon the statute books in 38 legislative days 7 great 
supply bills a Democratic Congress had failed to enact in the 
more than three months of the preceding session. The unsettled 
conditions following the war have rendered it difficult to plan 
and build along sane lines and on sound foundations the con- 
structive legislation to which the Congress was pledged. 

Notwithstanding these handicaps, whether we view the work 
of this special session from the standpoint of economy in ap- 
propriations, forward-looking, constructive legislation or dili- 
gent continuous attention to the public business, it can be truth- 
fully said that no Congress in American history has more 
courageously, consistently, and continuously addressed itself to 
or more faithfully performed and discharged the duties and 
responsibilities placed upon it than the special session of the 
Sixty-sixth Congress now drawing to a close. 

Certain Democrats have claimed that it was a Republican 
filibuster that prevented the passage of seven of the great 
supply bills in the closing days of the last Congress. I have 
never been particularly disturbed by that effort of the majority 
of the Sixty-fifth Congress to charge its failures to the minority, 
as it simply serves to emphasize the fact that if it were a 
Republican filibuster that defeated those bills it saved the 
American people about $940,000,000 as compared with the Demo- 
cratic bills that failed and $1,685,000,000 as compared with the 
sums of the estimates for those bills as submitted by the Demo- 
eratic administration. 

For the benefit of those who desire a detailed statement of 
the actual savings in the appropriations made by this session 
of Congress as compared with the bills which failed at the 
closing session of the last Congress, and amounting to $939,- 
692,541.97, I am inserting in the Recorp a detailed statement 
relative to these measures, which is as follows: 

Comparison of the amounts of the eight appropriation bills which failed 
of final enactment at the third session of the Sirty-fifth Congress, with 
the amounts of the same bills as they have been finally agrecd upon at 
the first session of the Sirly-sirth Congress. 


| 


} Decrease, Increase, 
| Sixty-six sixtv-si 
Last action fig- |Amount as agreed “c vo eng "Con sixth 
rit] . ures Sixty-fifth }upon Sixty-sixth| poo. i ech deendtha 
‘ongress, thir Congress, first a cin tee 
| ¢ neous, | uird | ment ~a under Sixty- | over Sixty- 
rs ; fifth Congress, /fifth Conzres 
i third session. |third session 
‘ i ' i 
sential | -|- os et 
Agriculture.....| § $37,344,852.00 | $33,500, 761.00 | $3,445,091.09 {.............. 
NT. coneandae 11, 240, 500,066.98 | 772,324, 877.50 | 468, 175, I8V. 48 | 
District of | 
Columbia..... } 2 14, 446,364.00 | 15, 364,421.00 !.. : $918, 057. 00 
Indian......... | 241,457, 797.03 | 11, 131,397.03 | we | eee ee 
OT cn tansomme 1 $24, 708,121.88 | 616,096, 838.88 | 208, 611,283.00 |............ js 
Sundry civil....) 2 851,171, 859.25 605, 160, 207.95 | 246,011, 651.39 ‘ 
tailroad de-| | | 
ficiency....... 1 750, 000, 000. 00 TRIN boi i 9 vss 5 ha bik iio cinds dds Sone 
Third leficiency) 438, 346, 913. 59 6 24,305,929.40 | 14,040,984.19 }............ is 
Total....... | 3, 767,975,974. 73 | 2,828,283, 432.76 | 940,610, 598.97 | 918,057.00 


Net decrease, Sixty-sixth Congress, first session, under Sixty-fifth 

Congress, third session.................. oo co oral 

1 Amount as reported to the Senate 

2 Amount as passed the Senate. 

3 Amount as passed the House. 

4 Amount as reported to the Senate exclusive of $750,000,000 for railroad deiiciency, 
passed as a separate measure but included in third deficiency act for the third session 
of the Sixty-fifth Congress as reported to the Senate. Also exclusive of $53,750,000 
for emergency shipping fund carried in the amount of the sundry civil bill for the 
Sixty-fifth Congress, third session, as it passed the House. 

6 This amount does not include $45,044,509 carried in the bill making urgent defi- 
ciency appropriations for the Bureau of War Risk Insurance and for the payment of 
pensions. Of this sum $42,615,009 was not estimated or considered at the third session 
of the Sixty-fifth Congress, and $2,429,500 was included in the third deficiency bill 
at that session 

It will be noted that these savings are in the main in the 
Army, the Navy, and the sundry civil bill. In other words, in 
lines and items of expenditure for the establishments and pur- 
poses directly or indirectly connected with and affected by war 
operations. It has been the habit of our Democratic friends to 
claim that these enormous reductions and savings were due to 
the ending of the war and to the tremendous reduction of mili- 
tary activities. This claim is utterly without basis or founda- 
tion. : 

The estimates considered by the committees of the Sixty-fifth 
Congress in December, 1918; January, February, and March, 
1919, were estimates made after the close of hostilities and the 
signing of the armistice, and were substantially the estimates 


$939, 692, 541.97 


| that were considered by the Committee on Appropriations of the 
| House in May. The savings on the bills above referred to, in 


round figures, were as follows: 

5 ; 2 i ) ) SS 
Save spbconsiation Sin 208, G11, 283. 00 
Sundry civil appropriation bill 246, 011, 651. 30 

Not only were there no substantial reductions in the esti- 
mates considered by the Republicans in May below those con- 
sid2red by the Democrats in January, February, and March, and 


$468, 175, 189. 48 
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no suggestions on the part of the administration that they could | for punishment and deportation « ! nd seditious 
get along with lesser sums, but during the consideration of | agitators. 


these bills by the House and Senate in May and June, and up to | In general legislation the | it 























the last moment before final action on them, the officials of the The return of the telephone © ; 
iministration were strenuously endeavoring to secure in-} country to their owners. 
creases in practically the amount of the reductions made by the The adoption of the ve 
Republican Congress. The placing on the statute books 
For the benefit of these who desire detailed information as to | hensive national prohibition k 
the saving in the appropriations as actually made. as compared The enactment of liberal p 9 
with the estimates of the sums needed as submitied by the ad and rehabilitation of wounded soldier ! 
ministration, [I am insertit t { » Recorp a detailed statement ; Crous appropriatior ol 
howing an actual ing appropriations as compared with The extension and enlargement o food I 
the estimates of 41,655,S67,893.64, and which is as follow a view of preventing hoarding and profiteering, and d 
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ot constructive legislation proposed for this session, which it civil rights o emt ol , Ml n , 
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the passage of seven great supply bill t sh State terms provi , 
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hoarding and profiteering acts, national prohibition, and laws ° Columbia. 








HAVE CONSIDERED BY AND PASSED THE 


BEEN HOUSE 

In nddition to the measures that have become laws, the House 
' 
} 
| 


Ii sent: ves has considered and passed measures of great 
nportance, which the Senate, engrossed with the treaty, has 

| time to consider, of which the following are among the 
inore important: 

The Esch railroad bill: A complete and comprehensive m u 
for the return of the railroads to their owners and for effective 
and extended public control over the ame. One of tl most i 
impo I ! es of constructive legislation ever considered DY | 
Coney } 


rehant marine act, for the promotior nd main 


rican merchant marine: A 


| 

: : } 
tenance ¢ the Ame nsive 

legislative enactment outlining a policy with regard to the dis | 

' 


comprelhs 


and 


hn @CXLlensive 


Government-built ships and for 


American merchant marine. 


tion, use of 
He ] l I ia 
] 








The Good budget bill, providing a comprehensive plan for a } 
complete and thorough budget system for the Government of | 
the United Stat 

The Smoot-Sinnott oil, gas, and coal-land leasing law: A com 
plete plan for the leasing of the remaining public lands contain- 

fr coal, Oll, Or gas The first stric ly leasing bill which has 

ssed the Co This bill has passed both Houses and is 
in conf l 
vater-] bill: A care ly prepared and thoroughly 
red lative program the development of water 
power und i leral regulation 

Bills rey 1 from the Con ttee on Ways and Means, as 
FOLON | 

Repealin no ( ft ¢ ks, soda water, and 
ce cream 

fo regulate the i I promote the establishment | 
of industries for the manufacture of dyes and other coal-tar 


products. 
Providi 


which was 


ential ores, the importance of 


d by the war, including tungsten, zine, and 





magnesite. 

Providing tarifl tes nec ry under existing conditions for 
the production of glassware, surgical instruments, and shell and 
pearl buttor 

Repeal of law providing for Canadian reciprocity. 

The Fess bill, providing for Federal aid to and cooperation 

t 


with the States in the vocational training and rehabilitation of 


those injured in industry, including agriculture and transpor- 
tation. An important and 
the interest of humanity and for the restoration of unfortu- 


nates to lives of hope and usefulness. 
The Edge bill, an extension of the Federal reserve act, pro- 
viding for organization for the promotion of foreign trade. 


\{ most important piece of constructive legislation, particularly 
in the development of our trade with South 
the extension of our commerce with all the world. 


Ds both House and 


America 
This 
agreed to 


ssed Senate and has been 





in conference. 
The Sweet bill, amending the wa insurance act, with the 
view of increasing the efficiency of the bureau and greatly lib- 


zing the provisions of the act in the payment of compen- 


d marines. 


eral 
tion to disabled soldiers, 
The Johnson bill, for the depor 


LUOTS, al 


tation of undesirabl 


e aliens. 


| 

| 

noteworthy legislative proposal 
| 

to 

| 

} 





The Rowe seaman’s bill, to encourage American citizens 
enter the merchant marine by reducing the length of the sea 
service necessary for American citizens taking a course on 
{ ed States training ships to be ye able seamet! 

i AJexander Joad-line bill, to aid American shipping by the 
es l shment of load lines for certain i 

i KXiess bill, revising the laws relating to public printing | 

nd binding 1 distrib of « nmeut publications, | 
v view of clarifyi implifvil i systematizing the | 
SAl nd in \ of oV halt l lion dollars per | 

Che Rogers bill, ithe t 5 tary \ te an | 
rifl to p f tl Americ ha 

i Kah bill to ¢ coul ti eu icy ¢ Line I I | 
ies ! t by a modificatic of the requ nt the | 

OL ¢ n noncommi oned officers. i 

j rt is a protect thi COi LWiSe TI 1d 1) repes the | 
D ) ) which allowed fore li SIT 1 I ‘TIC pat in 
{ ( {rs during the wat 

| Hute S cold-storage bi providing a comprehensive 
pla I l ulation ¢ cold storage with the view of pre- 
venti ling and deterioration of foodstuffs in cold storage, | 
nil t p! of « ion with respect to t same 

tr] Nolan I imum-wage bil | 
| I ! nding the Federal farm-loan act with a | 
\ ict rire rkable, | 
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\ resolution requesting the Secretary of War to place on sale 
without delay the surplus food products under control of the 
War Department, the passage of which has had a marked 
effect on the cost of living by placing many millions of dollars’ 


|} worth of food in the hands of the people at reasonable prices. 


A resolution requesting the Secretary of War to immediately 
distribute among the highway departments of the severai States 
for use on roads the more than 22,000 motor vehicles for which 
requisition has been made, and to immediately offer for sale at 
publie auction all other surplus Army motor vehicles. 


A bill for the retirement of public-school teachers in the 
Distric. of Columbia. 
IMPORTANT MEASURES REPORTED TO THE MOUSE. 


In addition to the important measures which have become laws 
and the even more important measures that have been passed 
by the House, the House committees have reported much legis- 
lation of importance which has not been considered owing to the 
lack of time and which will be considered early in the regular 
Among the more important of these measures are the 
following: 

The Fuller bill, providing for increase of Civil War pensions. 

The Sells bill, providing for increase in Spanish War pensions. 

The Mondell national soldier settlement bill. 

The Lehibach civil-service retirement bill. 

The Johnson bill, further regulating and controlling the immi- 
gration of aliens. 

The Vestal wheat and corn-mill products standards bill. 

The Bland monthly pension-payment bill. 

Several committees of the House, both regular and special, 
have been giving careful and painstaking attention to the matter 
of investigating war expenditures. This is particularly true of 
the Special Committee on Exxpenditures in the War Department, 
Mr. GRAHAM’s committee, and the Walsh committee on Expendi- 
tures under the Shipping Board and the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, Other than the reports on Army foodstuffs and on 
motor vehicles above referred to and statements to the House 
situation surrounding the $70,000,000 plant at Nitro, 
W. Va., and some other details of the work of the committees, 
the committees have not gotten far enough along with their 
work to make reports to the House, but the reports already made 
have served a most valuable and useful purpose in the public in- 
terest, and the committees are, through their diligent investiga- 


session 


on the 


tions, accumulating a fund of information which will be pre- 
sented in due time and be of great interest and value. 
The above brief reference to and outline of the more im- 


portant legislation which has become law, which has been passed 
by the House of Representatives, or which has been reported by 
the committees, while it fails to present the work of the session 
in that detail to which it is entitled, is sufficient to challenge 
the attention of even the casual reader to the great volume and 
vast importance of the work of this session. The work has been 
performed in a thorough and workmanlike manner, and its 
volume and importance is such as to challenge the admiration of 
the country and reflect credit upon the Congress. 


Statistical recapitulation and comparis¢ 
sizth Congress and Six 


n extraordinary sessions, Sirty 
j-fifth Congress. 
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neficial to a greater or less degree to all classes of our citizen- 
Lip it would be next to a physical impossibility, Mr. Speaker 
nd sentlemen, to evolve a measure that would absolutely 
please, gratify, and satisfy every person and every interest. 
Che llennium has not yet dawned and the docile lamb is still 
just little bit “ leery and suspicious of the ravenous lion. 
ilu i pature, in other words, is still unbridled and more or 
ss rainpant. We can only perform our candid, conscientious, 
nd patriotic duty in such matters, keeping in mind the welfare 
of our country; and if there be those that are so blinded by 
selfishness and prejudice that they can not reconcile themselves 
the results of honest eftorts on the part of their representa- 
tive that is, of course. their misfortune. It is a lamentable 
uct that we have people in this country, chiming to be Amer- 
ican citizens, too, whose moral perspicuity is so dwarfed and | 
circumscribed that they can see no good in anything that does 


ot reflect their own ideas, their own image, and their own in- 
These chronic and perpetual critics, discontents, and 
y howlers are not confined to any particular class or 
‘ondition, however. They are to be found among the “idle 
as well as with the “ unfortunate poor.” 


teres 


ua ity 


KA ROADS HAVE WROUGHT WONDERS. 


tremendous influence and agency 
Within the limited observa- 


mds have been a 
our country. 


The railre 


ce development of 


of each and every Member of this House, under the magical 
of railway development “desert and waste places of the 

ih have been made to blossom as the rose.” In the wake of 
lroads cities spring up, markets are created, factories are 
ed, the wheels and spindles of industry revolve, labor 
employment, and education and prosperity inevitably fol 
These great arteries of trade and commerce have not only 
egotien industrial evolution and prosperity, but they have 
communication easy and travel cheap, practicable, and 
rtable. We can not therefore afford to adopt a narrow 
niggard policy which might tend to discourage, hamper, or 


retard further railroad development in our country. Albeit, we 


t not permit the great financial interests back of the rail- 
‘oads to impose burdensome conditions on the public or to domi- 
te our governmental policies. I cheerfully and gratefully 


cknowledge the inrmense benefits which have inured to 
country through railroad development; however, the railroads 
not thereby acquired rights, privileges, or prerogatives 


perior to any other person or organization engaged in legiti- 


nr 
OUul 





| operation 


ate trade. I believe the railroads should be permitted to de- 

e a just and reasonable return on the investment made, but 
should not be permitted to impose hardships on the public 
re than merchant should be allowed to profiteer 
OVERNMENT REGULATION AND CONTROL. 
or such governmental regulation and control as will | 
e and safeguard the rights and interests of the great | 
1 pub such regulation and control as will preclude | 
int tariffs, either freight or passenger, and such regula- 
) | control will give the employees of the roads the | 
g compensation, hours, and working conditions to which | 
e entitied 
l am supp ng this bill because it enlarges the authority of | 
Interst: Commerce Commission, vesting it with power to | 

ion t inals in the matter of railroads and docks, thus 
editing and facilitating both navigation and transportation. | 
I expect to support this bill because it embodies and prescribes | 
medy for that great bane to southern industry—car short- | 
Unde provisions of this bill, upon proper complaint | 
Interst: Commerce Commission has the power and au- | 
ty to so allocate the railway cars and equipment as to re- 
t which has been so common and so detrimental | 
the coal fields and the quarriers of east Tennessee, and par- | 
ly my district. I shall support the bill because it pro- | 
vidk a method of conciliation between the employer and the | 
employee. While this bill does not attempt to prohibit or penal- 
e strikes, if its provisions for the settlement of industrial dis- | 
res are observet and applic 1 with proper intent and dis- | 
e will be no strikes, 
| 
A FRIEND 01} BOR 

; Cee: | 
e tl ihe laboring man is as worthy of his hire to- | 
hen that great principle was originally enunciated. | 
t there is no greater virtue in this life than human | 
[ belie the man who earns his bread by the sweat of | 
V po sses rights sacred, peculiar, and preeminent. I | 


an effort has been made and is now being indus- 
ind sedulously urged to create the impression that the 


inan is not loyal, that he is possessed of Bolshevik 
i that sooner or later he is going to precipitate 


not believe a greater slander was ever uttered. 
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The laboring man—organized and unorganized—is the salt of 
the earth. He is the bone and sinew of society and the bul- 
wark of the Republic. The test of his loyalty is recorded “ in 
Flanders fields, where poppies grow,” as well as on the Liberty 
bond and war savings stamp records of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

The agents of the red flag, radicalism, and Bolshevism are 
seeking to take advantage of our industrial unrest. We are 
facing a critical period. Every true, patriotic American citi- 
zen—capitalist or laboring man—will stand firm like the Rock 
of Gibraltar for American principles and American institutions 

INVOKES GOLDEN RULE. 

There is no better precept than that laid down by the meek 
and lowly Nazarene, which in effect is the modern golden rule. 
We must “ give and take” in our industrial and commerci: 
relations and transactions. We are all Americans and ought 
to be for America. The eloquent sentiments of Stephen Decatur 





are peculiarly apropos to-day: “My country, may she ever be 
right, but right or wrong, my country.” 
No real American will do anything that may soil the escutch- 


econ of Uncle 
Old Glory. 


Sam or bring shame, disgrace, or discredit to 


The Constitution with Respect to the Covenant of the 
League of Nations. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oO! 


HON. WELLS GOODY KOONTZ, 
OF WEST VIRGINIA, 
In tur House or Representatives, 
Wednesday, November 19, 1919. 


Mr, GOODYKOONTZ. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting an address 
delivered by me at a banquet given in honor of the West Vir- 
ginia Bar Association, at Fairmont, W. Va., July 23, 1919, 
which address is on the subject of the Constitution of the United 
States with respect to the covenant of the league of nations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? The Chair hears non 

The address is as follows: 

“In the treaty of peace with Germany, signed at Ver 
near the city of Paris, on the 28th day of June, there is inco: 
porated as Part I thereof the covenant of the league of ni 
tions. The covenant is made up of a preamble, which declares 
that the purpose of the signers is ‘to promote international 
and to achieve international peace and securi 
and 26 articles, which contain the stipulations, cud 
annex specifying the nan of the original members of 
league and a list of States invited to accede to the « 

* Much has been said for and against the covenant. Argu- 
ment has served only to confuse and bewilder. As a result 
the preachings of those who have been going about the countr 
advising the people pro and con, the whole matter has becon 
nebulous and the minds of the people distracted, not knowi: 
whom or what to believe; and, being in the same quandai 
myself, I have, within the limits of time at my disposal, made 
an examination and study of the instrument on purpose to 
inform myself in order that I might, as a legislative official 
the Government, impart that information to those whom I have 
the honor to represent whenever occasion should require. 

“Tt has been said in argument that the adoption 
league would expose the Nation to domination by non-Caucasian 


allies, 


of 
1esS t] 


ovenant 


is 


of th 


“aces and would endanger the rights of the people in respe 
to their religious freedom. The contention of Senator Rerrp 
is that if the league were established the East Indian and 


yellow races would combine and hold dominion over the whi 
race, and therefore, on account of ethnological considerations, 
the covenant should be defeated. Another contention—that 
Senator SHERMAN—is that the establishment of the league 
would give opportunity for the return to temporal power of thie 
Holy Roman See, eventuating in the union of the church nn 


State. I certainly do not share the views of the Senators whi 

I have just outlined. 
“There are certain ignoble persons who would capitalize the 

issue for mere partisan purposes. Then there are those who 

rail out at the President. Those who do this weaken their 

cause. 


“This is an American question of supreme importance, involv- 
ing the very existence of the Government and its right to en- 








dure, its Wwission being primarily to guarantee the happiness 
nnd freedom of its own people, and, secondly, to he weak 
and heavy-laden clsewhere in the world; and the proposition 
therefore transcends mere sectional and party considerations, 

“That the terms and conditions of the covenant were vague 
and indetinite and that the variant constructions and interpre- 
{atious placed upon them were the result of such vagueness and 

| imeertainty was, the impression I received as a+ of a 
cursory examination of the paper. 

“The impression thus made was after more caret study 
dissipated. The conclusion to which I have arrived is that the 
meaning of the covenant mey be found in the text: but that the 
meaning is generally well covered up, at least so far as the 
derstandibg of a layman is concerned. In none of the articles 
do we find a matter concerning which our antagonism might 
be aroused set forth in plain language in complete forn It is 
oLly when we examine an article, not necessarily as to its own 
independent meaning, but as to its bearing on some othe irticle 
and as supplementing in a dangerous manner that other article, 


that we are able to comprehend the dangers involved 


The crafty statesmen of Kurope, long schooled in diplomac 
ind in intrigue, aided by one Gen. Smuts, of Africa, caucused 
for months upon the form of this paper and perfected in Jan 
suage so subtle as to conceal from the ordinary man and woman 
its true meaning. If you do not believe what I sav. submit the 
paper to a farmer, merchant, banker, or school-teacher and 
him if he comprehends the medning of it. 

“Certain patent provisions of the covenant are the following: 


(1) A governing board, called a * council,’ is « 
sist of hine members—the United States of America, the British 
kmpire, France, Italy. Japan, and temporarily Belgin brazil, 


Spain, and Greece, 


“What do the American people think of submitting their 
ehts of sovereignty and independence to this coterie of for 
mers? Certain of the nations, especially France, Belgium, 
rreece, und Haly, are bankrupt. They feel that Ameri rich 
and should divide with them. They expect us to cancel the debt 
they owe us on account of the war loans. Some of them 
ite us; especially is this true of Japan, Italy, and Sy > and 
Brazil, in common with all South American countric ery 
little use for us 
‘Our ancient friendship for France has been st 7 our 
lin the war is not appreciated. Frenchmen thil we have 
nerely discharged a duty, and hardly have done that because we 
were so tardy in getting into the war. Great Britain will un 
doubtedly control the league. The Revolution was foul that 
ve might be freed from the tyranny of Great Britai but now 
proposed by treaty to put our great country and its people 
igain at her disposition and to be handled by her accore to her 
Irn ye rial will. Our people will do well to take OLLCce ¢ te 
gcle of Ireland for liberty and freedom. 
Britain with her 35,000 vessels rules the s« () } l 
s pert ent to tnquire What has become of the do I Lec 
lom of the seas.” The covenant of the league on tli 
lent as the tomb. The covenant pro des for 
") A more numerous body, called an *assembt 
- the repre entatives of the nations who are mem I lhe 
It is interesting to note in passing that our Government, rep 
senting 4S States, is to have but one member, hereas Great 


Britain is to have six in the assembly. England takes one for 
f and one each for Canada, Australia, South Africa, India, 
New Zealand. May I be permitted to inquire why New 
nd and India should have each a representative, whereas 
he jmperial States of New York and Illinois have none’ 

>) A ‘permanent court of international ju 
0 be created by the league. This court shall*be co 
o hear and determine any dispute of an inter 

Which the parties thereto submit to it.’ 
Reading the language I have quoted one woul 
lestion of submitting the controversy was for the volun 





auction of the parties, but such is not the case Such 
voluntary and mandatory and in case of al 
on Will be resorted to. 

e members of the league engage not to go to wal thout 
one of two things—either they shall submit the contro- 
to bitration and award, agreeing that the decision shall 
ding, or else submit the same to judicial inquiry. The 

to do one of these two things is absolute and uncon 
hel the ple dge be violated then force will be 1D post dl 
essure applied by enonomie blockade, the boycott, or stern 
ent inflicted by the combined armies and navies of the 
~ ) ch Hh CNC ‘ts bret be hHhecessary Lo } neg the 


subn 












(4) Matte 


tional justice 


treaty, (b) 


the existence 


be executed 
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expense each nation 
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The Railroad Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Ul 
“ . a . a. ee y 
HON. WILLIAM F.STEVENSON, | 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA, 
Ix tue House or Representatives, 
Vonday, November 17, 1919, | 
O I I. R. 10455) to provide f t a 
control of railroads and systems of transp ion; to provid 
ement of disputes between carriet and thei employer 
further am nd an act entitled “An act to gulate, commerce { 
pro i bebruary 4, SST, as amended, ; t for otner purp 
Mr. STEVENSON, Mr. Speaker, I regret that I am u 
to vote for this bill. It has some splendid provisions, } t 
disregard of the interests of the general public in caring for the 
rests of the carrier forbids my support The princi 
ns for voting against it are as follows: 
irs Su ili for six nx il } e Uni » { of 
in » } to the verngs neo {oO LOLS. 1916. 1917 
Gove ent has increased the ra n freight 25 per cer 
on sseng fare oO per cent iad \ le « of op tic 
as increased, I believe that properly operated the average roads 
the first six months’ business, and tl 
vill be no need of this guaranty. If the tigures presented by t 
ymmittee are correct, however, the Gov ment will stand 
r to ft) railroads S500,000.000 unde | clause, and T am 
unaitei opposed to i 
Si ! The ra maids dit ‘ ( ret the benef 
| of this guaranty to apply in 60 days for a raise in rates, and t 
proposition is to raise them 25 per cent If this is done it is 
| estimated that j ill increase the ec of transportation fro 
F SoOV.000,000 to ST750.000.000 per al | | s reases 1 
cost of living when the people not only expe decrease 1 
cost of living but in transportation rates in particular 
Phird. It virtual destroys the po oO e State to reg 
te intrastate rates and to control « iction and abando 
it of rstate roads 
I s contended that yote agains ( sa ve to reta 
Governm control ¢ u ate Govel le own hi L} 
s untrue. The President already has ample power to 
roads to their owners, and whe e opened this Congrée 
May 19 he al inced that he expected to return them D 
mber 31 whether there was further legislation or not La 
opposed to the ownership of the railroads by the Governnr 
ut Iam equally opposed to the ownership of the people by tf 


The Railroad Bill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

or 

HON. S. D. FESS, 
OF OU! 


In tue Hovse or Representatives, 





hee 
j 1: 
U i I le it I Y I 
rai S ot i i ) i m > ) 
t sement i ers d t ( 
it ainenad \n regi t ‘ n 
j u l. ¢ d ‘ p 
p i Feb I I i, an I 
M FESS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
] ] ; t } , } “< Iran 31) 
nearing the completion of the Esch railroad bill. O 


steps of reconstruction in which we are passing 1 
to a peace basis this is vastly the most important 


taken. When the war’s demands were given as a reason 





‘ 
the administration to take over the transportation lines 
( 





‘ongress passed the necessary laws granting the necessar} 


thority to do it. The Government’s most un 











nce in political operation of the lines has convinced the count! 
of the glaring failures of Government operation and it is ho 
] f Gover! 


has settled for some time to come the question of 
| ownership. It is now conceded that the count 
demns it, and its proponents are limited to the professi 
socialists, together with the class of workers who think t 


can drive better bargains with the Government than with t 
owners. The Republicans on the night of May 17 c 
i declared for the return of the ro: is, = 1’ sien } i- 








dres3 before Congress declared his intention to return seal 
by January 1, 1920. 

The excessive burdens placed upon the lines by the Govern- 
ment and the frightful deficit entailed to be made up out of the 
Federal Treasury rendered it impossible to prevent bankruptcy 
of the roads when turned back unless remedial legislation was 
enacted. This ti undertaken. The committee opened | 
hearings in July and continued them 18 weeks, sitting morning | 
and afternoon daily. sefore the committee appeared the best | 
representatives of the various plans of solution proposed, to 
give expert information from their respective angles. There 
were at least seven prominent plans presented. They are com- | 
monly known the Cummins or Senate plan, the Esch or 
Commerce Commission plan, the railway executives’ plan, the 
chamber of plan, the Warfield the National 


Railroad League plan, and the Plumb plan. Specifically stated, 


1- 
isis 


Was 


as 


commerce plan, 


the Plumb plan was the employees’ plan of sovietizing the roads, | 
the Warfield plan was the proposal of the holders of railroad 
securities, the executives’ plan was the proposal of tl owners 
of the roads Kach of these was urged from the of in- 
terests. The chief item of the executives’ plan was profit of a 
business enterprise. The chief item of the Warfield p'an was 
come from securitic while that of the Pl ib plan Va Fas 
rhe committee collected and published these facts and state- 
ents of all the interested parties that appeared. ‘Th heat 
xs supply the greatest body of expert information by the 


e highest authorities the most 
f agriculture, ever collected by any 
House of Rem el tatives, 

briefs the str 


il 


on important industry, outside 
legislative commiites 
Here is brought together in 


ongest presentation of respective 


of the 
+} 
Lie 


8 solutions 


transportation problem, based upon an assembling of cts, 

at ability can supply. Each individual plan has much to com- 

nd itself to the legislator, and each had to be weighed and 

nsidered. It is needless to assert that each had essentials in 
e solution. The problem of the committee was appars anid 

| | from 


duty ¥ plain. It was to view 


1e angle of publie welfare. 


as necessary 


every 


It 





was inevitable that the primary 

n the Plumb plan, as emphasized by the propo! ~ 

yes, The primary item in the executives’ plan $s profit, 

in the Warfield plan it was guaranteed income on securi- 

es, <All these had to be considered not merely for the COg- 

tion of the factors represented by each, but for the sake of the 

blic as well. The owners, whose capital was nec oO 
la system of transportation, have inherent rights in reas 
profit upon the investment. Above and beyond that 1 

) has an interest in seeing that the roads are profitable, 

S ere will be no funds seeking investment in rail s ities, 

which improvements and betterments necessary { he 

of a growing country are impossible, and conseq lis 

nee of the public weal is inevitable, Profitab! st? x 

an imperative necessity in transportation in { ! 

Che insistence in certain quarters to abolish pital in 











oads is at once unscientific and economic nonsenst 
essary, but it is not the all-important nor the only i , 
mployees’ rights must be considered. This is so not 
from the angle of the employees but that of the pul 
he best possible conditions for labor become of public con- 
vhen efficiency of service is in question. Labor has the 
of steady employment if possible, the most healthful and 
ble conditions under which to work, and at a scale f 
s to maintain an American standard of living. But 
oads can not be run for profit alone, neither can U 
for wages alone. The Plumb plan is impossible, because it 
empt to sovietize the transportation lines of the country 
rate them by the employees for the employees. No 
| industry can eliminate the directive genius. The se 
holders must be considered also, net only on behalf of 
hts, but of the public, which largely depends for service 
terests of the holders to insure efficient and economi« 
at the enterprise may be managed on a profit basis 
e the legislator must keep in mind the interests of all 
rties, his chief concern must always be the larger factor, 
bl hich includes both the employer and the employe 
t rd seif against prejudice on the one side and 
he othe lis legislative conduct must not be deter 


I 











1 by desire to favor any one class no) nish another class. 
be di ed | . determination to do Stice to ind 
to guard well the rights of the great unor ed 

e serva eve Congressman should pire to be. 
Sch railroad bill is an honest effort to legislate 1 this 
[It incorporates some features recommended | ny 
ests and refused others. It aband d 








where selfish interest must 
efficient service, the t 
to pay. ‘The bill to 
condition as to allow the roads 
handicap inherited by Government 

increase of operating expenses fixed 
which may become permanent must | 
duced under the less expensive and 
private management. To 
vantage if 
power to represent the 

rates under the appreval of this 
speaks for the public. It thus 
to insure the needed credit on the 
undue burdens on the 


rvé 
vo iten for 


propose Ss 


insure the 





gives the Interstate Comm 


ttempt 
ie 


publie on the oth 
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public S terest 


Gove 


The most difficult item in the solnti« 
that of wages The bill attempted ) 
hinery for the settlement f lab 
mended, infortunatel: hv elimina 
which fixed responsibility foi e obse 
both by mployer and employee | 
al ital e1 oy. The att mpt to I I 
to forbid during tl ende ( | 
Ou rma trl 3 Lee . liv i “ 
demand vane ney for th ‘ s 
and to be exe! from injurie incidet 
strikes during t adjustment. 1 
items were opposed by labor leaders 
judgment, the time demands definit 
dustrial upheavals. The Governm 
save by the wh people. No group 
ployes Ss, must be aliiowed » «al | j 
Government is party » dispute 
case when the iblie a involved 

The recent efforts to sevietize 
‘adical leaders ) sso] | 
proponents, in the eel st 7 ‘| i 
in its tinal analysis »} t ) or 
cuise of dispute o ag 
under the claim of demo : . 
radical leadershiy 3 1 firs 7? 
he cout lies in a sane lersl 
America ol ound and 1 
illowed ) ru d into 

bor in th ; \\ T 

‘ NN j } o ist 

nd ind. Vit of this cou It 
ship that o hor must I } 
Govel I = ) ! 
take steps » effectual 1 “a 
‘1 0 important eto oO be « ‘ 
is tl ef] 11 method of ins I 
so as to avoid the necessity of 1 
ship with the roads der tl lor 

ill attempt, in 1016. to five “d 
under the threat of a nation-wict 

rhe ¢ } s bill contain t 
a crowil heliet that while the rig! 

ental American right with w 
wish to inte ere, he right m 
total destru n of tl rig 
if the issue should be presented ( 
as coal 1 } S ild be tied ) ) 
the kindred s industries, h 
would presel ft ition si ition he 
Oo prevent ( 1 if it compels t ol 
Interst > Commerce Commission } 
of hd ites, dul y the penden 
nor strikes were to be allo ad. i 
recommendation of President W 
The Ci ins bill goes to tha é 

ontain th provis ( | 
of the contract by r ] I 

prevision ooked upon 

‘in ca dispute wl 

racts. Unfortuna y ( 

1 substitute, e Al son ‘ ‘ 

olunte hil ’ I 

cisit i . 

‘ e ) 


oad i 
I der the 
ie Lhe 
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political 
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ak 
ror 


( ( when we are dealing with this basic 
ind Dp that we failed to insert an effectual 
I ‘ vy of adjustment which is both official 

h tive, b which disputes affecting the public 

ye cart nd during the pendency of the dispute neither 

 * e t be allowed under penalty of the law. 

his should have 1 done for the sake of the vast population 

ho mu cent suffer from industrial disputes, and it 
ou itinis be in favor of labor as well as capital. 


Wwe sooner or later force 


The 


must 


nust insist 


Government ! 


on respect for its sovereignty It must serve the notice to 
S cit I nd it can not accept ultimatums from any 
p, but it t of all it must make itself supreme 


Government Bulletins and Scientific Farming. 
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EXTI 








% 
HON. JOHN W. SUMMERS, 
WASIINGTON 
In tux House or REepresenratives, 

Vovember 19 
St \ . Vashington. Mr. Speaker, the various 
ments Government employ an army of experts 
¢ alm ‘ ‘ vable line of human interest and en- 
Phe ire preparing and publishing illetins literally 
tl na Gi benefit comes to our citizens by plac- 
x these | sin their hands, but I am fully persuaded that 
ss soleo better system is devised of bringing these publica- 
ons » the tion of the masses much highly specialized 
ition will iil us nothing 
I me into offi fu determined to try to represent all the 
tizens of | the counties of my district, and unless I can 
ing to tl the fullest opportunity to grasp good things 
s Govel ‘ has to offer I shall have fallen short of my 
mi i i dard 
Mine is iericultural and a horticultural district. In fact, 
) eastern Washington, which I have the honor to represent, 
is the most highly productive wheat fields in all the 
My dis is the world in the qual quian- 
\ ad 0 ! n. 
t } irize and say that Whitman Coun Wash., 
is ga probably produces more wheat than any 
5 coul in the United States, and that sl probably also 
rst } e among ; the counties of the 1 ted States in 
bvi her faa products. 
Lakima ( Wash... due wholly to irrigation, this year 
es more apples and of greater value than any other 
uunty in the United States, and is also a competitor for first 
eas ding agricultural county in the United States 
i pro { \ and barley fields and the orchards of 
( via, Asotin, Klickitat, and Benton Counties, and the 
t fields of Gartie Adams, Franklin, and Grant Counties 
ntribute their s! to the wealth of the “ inland empire.” 
Ix tas County i 1mous throughout the West for the quality 
ie quantity of her alfalfa 
a W: Count Wash., leads the world in her per-acre 
tior whea hile her orchards, alfalfa fields, and gar- 
: er matchless s and climate stamp her by no less an 
nt First Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Mr. 
\ sing, as the “ garden spot of the world.” 
l Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, while we s iss most other 
- ts l ‘ States in climate and so there is yet 
r el ent that nit putes to our success, 
° t extet courses of our State e ge at Pull- 
Was 1 | peration ith the Federal Government, 
( eople ve becon scienti farmers and scientific horti- 
re de 4 assistance along this ne, I am 
im pA i t _ , ) Gov Lit’ ’ ‘ ns to their 
) ving left 
WASH sToN, D. C. 
I END: T ) s » In or, I Commer 
I Hi ssue bulletins yvering almost every 
A g Sup} you with any of these 
‘ lea \ i listed bu ms on many subjects 
‘Ts, house) pers, and others. lhese bulletins are 
y } CG ronment x t | btless son t them will be of 
st y r to members o imi 
i iis let « me , , mul s y 


|} suspended as long as 


| guarded by 


| is intended solely to designate restricted : 
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iflet, and mail it back 


post-office address very plainly at the top of the le 
S h as are available. 


to me, and I will take pleasure in sending you suc 
I will make no general distribution but until my allotmert 
is exhausted, I will be glad to send a combination package vl 


to those 
request them I can only send such variety as is allotted me. 





of seeds, 








If any soldier, or his family, has failed to obtain 5 cents per mile 
ravel pay, $60 bonus, uniform, equipment, allotment, allowance; or in 
surance due, I will idly extend all possil aid in securing th: n 

Very sincere 


Tf by this means I can contribute in 
further of my constituents and 
assist some patriotic family in sec 


the Government, I shall feel 


small degree to th 
at the same time 
il settlement wit! 
all 


some 
success can 

ring a fins 
fully re] ‘or 


of my effort 


Neutral Zones, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAY STONE BRIGGS, 


Ol L LAS 


IN THI 


Wednesday, Noventle i 1919 
Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, the pendency in Congress of | 
to permit the establishment of “free zones” at ports of t 
United States has attracted the attention of the whole count 


to the wonderfully rich trade opportunities offered to tl 
Nation through the medi = 
A plan which, if : 
a substantial if not 
business that is estim: 
year—surely a 
the past 
Europe a 


. ¢ 4} 
ihn OL Lhe 


idopted, ] romises ro 


* zone system. 

American interest 
controlling part of a special foreign export 
ted in the aggregate at $4,000,000,000 ; 
be despised any nat 
1 to be monopolized |} 


of Germany and D 


sive 


prize 
that America has 


articular 


rh by id0i—and yet 
one tha allowet 


nd | 


Htriecs 


} mark. 


“Tree 


ples or doctrine of free trade or 


ZONES, SO called, have ho 


relation to either the prim i- 
of the tariff. The name 
ireas at ports of entr; 
and any other designated places where foreign goods may )b 
landed and held for ing, assembling, repacking, mixing, 


those 


sort 


blending, storage, milling, or manufacture and transshipme: 
without the payment of custoims duties unless such imports 
brought into the United States from such areas. 

The use of the word “free” in connection with “zone” ] 


a tendency to be confusing and misleading, but in no sense docs 


it indicate an entry into the United States of dutiable goo 
free from the payment of any customs charges or tariffs. © 
the contrary it is distinctly recognized and provided that 


from 
which the 
earer conceptio 
the Tariff Commis 
“neutral zone.” |! 


United S 

customs 
bear. <A el 
by 


into the 
paying 


shal 


introduced 
first 
articles 
just what such a zone is, as 
sion, is obtained by the 
such limited territory the operation of the customs laws 
foreign or imports 
or are shipped to other countries; but such areas or z 
off t all times, at the expense ot 
agencies operating the to see that no 
United States without .the payment of all customs dutie 
The ef the is therefore « the f 
control over them as long as they remain in the zone area, 
the hindrances and restrictions, which, under existing 
ditions, operate to harass and retard the distribution, han 
and, transshipment of such goods to foreign lands. 

Some seem to think that the idea of the free or neutr: 
originated with Hamburg, Germany, when 
1882 this apparently meth 
up a great trade in foreign goods that only touched that p 
for sorting, repacking, or redistribution before being export 
again to another country, wit having entered 


can be 
without 


so00ds tates 


zones ” all duties 
prescribes such 


sugges 


f the ter 


use oO 


goods remain the 


ones 


o1 customs icers a 


- Zones, eoods entel 


owners £00 can oxercise 


out 


she established 
} 
1 


novel od of developing and bui 


hout once 


many. But the United States, even as far back as 1799, ¢ 
| expression to the same idea, though in a more restricted 
|far less successful form. The present mevement for su 

zones is therefore not the announcement of any new pol 

on the part of this countr) In the year last mentioned, 

United States provided by law for the drawback or refund « 


goods which 


here 
tha 


be imported 


other 


duties, when foreign may 


foreig 


subsequently exported to any) n pert, 

dominions of any foreign state immediately adjoining tlie 
United States tut this plan contemplates and requires 
payment of duties as an initial siep without an) alter) 


i chol 
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e idle months in cleaning and milling fort 
o the West Indies and Spanish America 
bly it was shown that the rice must be impo! 
‘ cargoes and handled in bulk through in 
cargoes are usually about 6,000 tons each, and 
erage duty of one-half cent a pound, the duty t 
( i full cargo is $60,000. The importer woul 
: ed to a drawback on such quantity of the rice a 
; rted, but the commission states that it was the 1 
5 yo the mill officials interviewed that the | 
: scon ued because of the difficulty, delay, a 
iring the drawback. 
ist be further understood that in order to re 
even after reshipment, evidence must be fur 


n of rik 
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ub as 1799 adopted free- | nant and controlling feature of the section. It was supp 
y waking al pro t free | that the proviso would take care of the inusual, of the exire 
elf, ad ¢ stantly recognized and d ped tl ex- | eases, but just the opposite has occurred. The proviso has « 
of thi eh all periods of 1 adoption and | to be a controlling element of the paragraph, and the pi 
protective tariffs the United | t the paragraph which denies the common carrier the rigl 
charge more for the shorter distance than for the longer wl 
mist ) y of such proposed legislation is un- the shorter is ine luded within the longer distance has be 
’ I} provision of clause 6, section 9, of article 1 of | the dominant feature of the law. as eh 
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been carrying commerce between the East and the West through 
the Panama Canal were largely drawn off from this service, and 
the very reason that had been used as the excuse for inequality 
in freight rates no longer existed. 

On June 30, was issued wiping out discrimina- 
tion in part. A little bit later this order was suspended, but on 
January 21, 1915S, it effective March 15, 1918, and 
it has obtained until this time; but this does not mean that it 
will continue. On the other hand, it is a mere temporary provi- 
sion calculated to meet war conditions, and will disappear, of 
course, with the termination of the war and the assumption of 
normal conditions. More than this, the relief granted since 
March 15, 1918, does not apply to eastbound traffic. 

Let me illustrate how it works, and to make it plain let m¢ 
localize niy i I live in the little city 
the west the State of Montana, about S00 miles east 
of Seattle, Wash. Two transcontinental railroads run through 
my town and on to Seattle. A man in town wants to build 
a bridge for the county. He buys his steel at Chicago or Pitts- 
burgh to Missoula, and his freight is $1,500. If this 
same bridge to be built in the vicinity of Seattle, the freight 
bill would be approximately $1,000, though it was shipped 700 
miles farther and right through my town. 

suppose, , 2 city in Montana puts in a syste1 
A city on the Pacific of the same size puts in an 
In both of these cities an equal number of 
tons of iron pipe was used, but the Montana city was compelled 
to pay $10,000 in excess freight rates alone, which 
from the people of that city, than was paid by the city on the 
Pacific that put in identical water and the 
iron for which was hauled on the same railroad tracks that de- 
livered the iron to the Montana city, but was hauled 700 miles 
farther. 

Let me give you another illustration of the conditions under 
which we are laboring: Here is Spokane, Wash., and the Stanton 
Meat i Co. is in there. A years ago the 


1917, an order 


was restored, 


USLratLlons, 


of Missoula, in 


Oj 


ny 
and shir 
Ana LIps 


Was 


again of water 


coast 


works, 
equivalent systen 


must come 


” } 
coast the 


system 


Packing business few ) 
Stanton Meat Packing Co., having a surplus of lard, wanted to 
send it to Chicago, Ill., the packers there purchasing the lard. 
The carload weighed 62,100 pounds. Now, then, that called for 


an examination of the freight rates, and this is what they found: 


Rate from Spokane to Chicago was $1.25 per hundred; also rate | 


from Spokane to Seattle, 50 cents; Seattle to Chicago, 60 cents; 
a total of $1.10. They found that they could send the quantity 
lard from Spokane in one car to Chicago af $1.25 per hundred, 
or they could send the lard from Spokane to Seattle and then 
have their agent take and send it back again right through Spo- 
kane, making a round trip, or a joy ride, for the lard of 700 miles 
and on to Chicago for $1.10 per hundred. By doing this they 
could let the railroad company have the pleasure of hauling the 
lard from Spokane to Seattle, back to Spokane, on to Chicago, 
and do the whole thing $93.15 cheaper than they would do it i 
t] haul carload of lard from Spokane to t] 


Lt 
til 


of 


ie city of 


y could the ty 
ime would permit, I could multiply these illustrations a 
‘ times. Every merchant, every farmer, \ 
pound of freight, every citizen who lives west of th 
and east of the Cascade Range of mountaffis, must be: 
den, At least 13.000,000 of them. 
rthw ‘rom where I con 
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( r or less degree to all interior points. 
I") can be no sound economic reason for th artifi 
rest? upon trade and commerce. By what moral ri 
| ort of reasoning, do we reach the conclus 1 that | 
st to charge more for hauling a shorter distance than a 
L¢ er one on the same road and in the same direction whe 
t horter is included in the greater? Is a half a loaf greater 
- . 1 1 1) € | 
l le loaf? Isa half dollar more valuable than a dollar? 
rn 7 . 4 ao 22 4 _— j 
he Hayden amendment, which we are seeking adopt, | 
r as follows 
l sectio f of the act to regulate commer ‘ amended be | 
¢ , , > i 
I her amend to read as follows: } 
SI 4. (1) That it shall be unlawful for any cor n < pi 
ct t the provisions of this act to charge or receive y gr 
‘ isation in the aggregate for the transportation of passe1 
of like kind of property, for a shorter than for a longer distat 
the same line or route in the same direction, the shorter being in 
Within the longer distance, or to charge any greater compensation as a 
t ugh route than the aggregate of the intermediate rates subject to 
t provisions of this act, but this shall not be construed as authorizing 
al ommon carrier within the terms of this act to charge or receive 
as great compensation for a shorter as for a longer distance 
<) Whenever a carrier by railroad shall, in th a 


competition wit 
water route or reduce the rates on the carriag f al 

of freight to or from competitive points, it shall not increase such ra 
alter hearing and an order granting permission therefor by 
Interstate Commerce Commission.” 

_ When the original section 4 of this act was passed it was 
intended and believed that it would be construed and exe- 
cuted as we demand by this amendment it shall be; unfortu- 
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merce Commission any and all d retir 
believe we are right and think 1 Llou 
culty in reaching the same con 

[f am perfectly willing that any t 
transportation shall have and e1 all 1 
has given them, but I am not willing 1 
other community not so fortunat 
and taxed to support its more f t 

But it is urged that this dis 
because of water competition. G 
be eonceded to those who { 
receive advantages by reason « el 
fall short of conceding that the re 
rates that have existed shall cor ‘ 
a concession when we say that goods 
Chicago or New York to Seattle, W: 
than that which is charged for shippi 
Mont. We are not asking even that whi 
have the right to ask—that the ra 
country shall be less than to coast poi 


ing is that they shall not be 


If you say that the charges shall be tl 
tain country will then be bearing a burde 
and much harder to bear than the burde 


A gi 


coast cities and peoples. 


that the people of the intermountain 
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an amount equal to that pai 
that is much 
We built the 


less. 








people of the country someth ( 
That money was not advanced | f 
it was not advanced by the people of the I t 
by the people of all our country, and in t 
people of the western and intern ntail yun 
a right and interest as have the peop f 
That being the case, we have a right to ree 
attained by the completion of the canal; 
where was the scaling down of transportati 
the East and the Vest. Is that a bene { 
the West alon that is, merely along the Pac 
a benefit that should accrue to all the gré W 
Plains States and the States in tl nter t 
Again, not only from the standpoint of 
and man ought the contention that I a1 
from the standpoint of the building up of 
prevail. I am sure that the Congres s 
erately grant better cond ms to o7 
grants to another group; yet that is precis 
under the present law. When a mer nt b 
eastern markets, ships them b » Po 
through Montana, and turns around d shi; 
back to Montana points and lays them dow i 
they can be shipped from the East, it L cle 
in favor of cities on the Pacific cous sa 
tana and other parts of the great Wes \ 
tion is not only against cities that are a 
Utah, in Colorado, Idaho, Mont t I ‘ 
discrimination works an injury upon t 
tempt to invite new capital or to prot 
that is theirs as a result of years of toil and f 
What encouragement is there to offe! W 
there to present when the cities of t i’ 
if you will establish your plant, you ( 
tory with us we can show you it you 
rates than if you were to es s oO 
Salt Lake City or any other poi! 
13,000,000 people? 
Mr. Speaker, it is wrong, 1 we he 
perpetuate that wrong. Wea : 
for fair play. 
We spend hundreds of millic of d 
prove the Mississippi and other rivers 
tax the interior points in order to r 
competitive points, and so prevel 
Thirty years ago there were great t 
sissippi, and what did the ( do 
interior points to draw f! y I - 
from Memphis to New Orleans, »VU 
bale, while they charge in cases where ( 
line, as from Corsicana to Galvest 


Years ago, when boats were 


cotton, the roads reduced the 
and in like proportion on otl 


Panama Can: 


‘eater burdet 
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the and they still keep it low in order to pre- 
Stallation of boats on the river. If our cities on the 


and on the coast rightly understood even their own inter- 


iit 


Vettt a rei 


oll river, 


rivers 


est, they would be content with the advantage that God has 
en them, and not seek to destroy that great opportunity for 


» transportation that nature gave our country in giving us 
inland and we, the Congress, ought to see to it 
the inland waterways of this country are utilized, and this 
will never be done until you get an amendment like the Hayden 
which forbids railroads to tax interior points to 
them to lower freight rates to water-competitive points 


waterways; 


ne iment, 


nee 


Lisgivie 
drive freight off the waterways of the country. It is so 
iin, it is so clear, that how any man looking at the interest of 


nd voting for the expenditure of millions 
lollars can I do not understand. 

the only possible way for the people who do not live on the 

mks of rivers to get any benefit from river improvement from 

taken out of the common Treasury to improve the 


e whole country a 


fail to see it 


the money 

rivers is to forbid the Interstate Commerce Commission to give 
ese preferential rates, and thereby prevent river transporta- 
on, and then levy an additional tax upon the citizens who 
ve off these rivers in the form of higher rail rates. The people 


live on the banks of the rivers, or where they can 
vater transportation, would be better off if the Government 


} 
Wile ado nol 


sed absolutely to appropriate any money to improve any 
vVigable waters, because they must pay their part of the tax, 
| the only result is that the railroads give these water com- 


itive points preferential rates so low that they have to raise 
the rest the people. 


rates on ol 


bhai Mr. Speaker, is one of the reasons I have never voted 

i river and harbor bill during my service in this House. 

The Prohibition Bill. 
\ vy Which has not the people's moral support, nor the power of 
! opinion behind It, sooner or later falls into disuse and becomes 
potent instrument in the jurisdictions where the sentiment of 
munity + 0 sed to its enforcement, 
“\ > % % ‘ 
SPEECH 
oO} 
Y 4 ¥ > , ~™ | E ‘ Ie 
HON. HENRY M. GOLDFOGLE, 
OF REW LORE, 
In vie Hovsre or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Saturday, July 12, 1919. 

[lous in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
iad under consideration the bill (H. R. 6810) to prohibit in- 
x ting beverages, and to regulate the manufacture, production, use, 
sale of high-proof spirits for other than beverage purposes, and to 
re an ample supply of alcohol and promote its use in scientific re- 
i and in the development of fuel, dye, and other lawful industries, 


Mr. GOLDFOGLE. Mr. Chairman, no one is more mindful 

he duty Congress to carry out the provisions cf the Con- 

than I am, but in my judgment the eighteenth amend- 

is so framed as to practically render it incapable of en- 

ing national prohibition, unless the legislation we adopt 
shall have the concurrence of the several States 

It may be that the promoters of the amendment had in mind 

rely to confer jurisdiction on Federal and State authorities 

o en h legislation as Congress should pass in further- 

nee of the first section which provides for prohibiton of intoxi- 


ol 


stitution 


nrorce su 


ng liquors. That, however, is not the language or substance 
the amendment It goes far beyond that. It requires con- 
current legislation by both the Federal Government and the 


States to effectuate national prohibition. It is not to 
itutional or statutory provisions which pro- 


nent of Federal laws through either Federal 


wal 
SCVC it 
kened to cons 


vide for the enforce 


State authority. It calls for concurrent legislation. It is 

e first time in our history that such a provision was ingrafted 

any amendment to the Constitution. 

if the legislation we adopt and that which the several States 

vy adopt should seriously differ or be so inharmonious as to 

stantially conflict with each other, which code of enforce- 
ent, I ask you, would govern? How or under what known 

e of law could both pieces of such legislation stand and be 

valiv each carried into effect? 

W he the other day the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
VAI had the floor, 1 inquired of him what, in his judgment, 
would be the effect of such contradictory legislation should, for 

stance, the penalties differ, and he replied that the gentleman 
f Michig | Mr. Currie] discussed that question, showing 

at a majority of the authorities held that the more severe 
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penalty must be enforced. I deny that this is the governing 
rule. Nor do the authorities cited by the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Currie] apply to such an anomalous case as is 
presented under the eighteenth amendment. In the cases or in 
most of them to which he had reference, the States had in 
their independent legislative power separately provided for cer- 
tain violations of law, while the Federal Government had for 
similar acts provided punishment, but each had acted in its 
own separate and independent right of sovereignty. Here the 
amendment contemplates the same legislation, National and 
State, to bring to enforcement the inhibition, and I challenge 
any lawyer to point out any well-recognized authority which 
in an analogous case sustains the contention of the gentleman 
from Colorado. 

I call your attention to a well-considered case decided by the 
United States Supreme Court, Houston versus Moore, reported 
in Fifth Wheaton’s Reports, pages 8 to 76. In that case the 
learned justice delivering the opinion of the court said: 

If in a case the people 
powers on Congress as the safest 


specified have thought proper to bestow 
depository of them, the people have 
reason to complain that the same powers should be exercised at the 
same time by the State legislatures. To subject them to the operation 


of two laws upon the same subject, dictated by distinct wills, particu 


larly in a case inflicting pains and penalties, is, to my apprehension, 
something very much like oppression, if not worse. 
Mark you the language of the eminent juris ‘something 


very much like oppression, if not worse.” 
And the court continued: 


In short, 
wills can at 


Iam altogether ine 
the 


ipable of comprehending how two distinct 
same time be exercised in relation to the same subject 


to be effectual and at the same time compatible with each other. If 
they correspond in every respect, then the latter is idle and inopera- 
tive; if they differ, they must, in the nature of things, oppose each 
yther so far as they do differ. If this one imposes a certain punish 
ment for a certain offense, the presumption is that this was deemed 
sufficient and under all circumstances the only proper one. If the 
other legislature imposes a different punishment in kind or degree, | 
am at a loss to conceive how they can both consist harmoniously to 


+1 . 
gether 


In the time allotied to me I can not pursue the discussion as 
to the effect of this peculiar constitutional requirement for not 
a concurrent enforcement of a specifie constitutional or statu- 
tory law but for concurrent legislation of Congress and the 
several States. I shall rather address myself to the drastic 
provisions of the enforcement act and to the unfair and unjusti- 
fied prohibition of nonintoxicating beer and light wines. In 
placing the ban upon these beverages you go beyond the spirif, 
if not the letter, of the constitutional amendment. You will un- 
necessarily and unjustifiably deprive millions of well-behaved, 
orderly, decent people, whose sobriety and respect for law can 
not be truthfully assailed or questioned, from partaking of these 
beverages, te which they have been accustomed and which ex 
perience proves have been harmless and healthful and which 
myriads of high-standing physicians all over the land have testi- 
fied are in hundreds of thousands of beneficial to the 
human system. 

Under this bill you would deprive an accused in importa 
eases of the right of trial by jury. The American people, ever 
since the foundationgef the Republic, have regarded the right ot 
jury trial as one of the great bulwarks for the preservation of 
liberty and a sure method of securing justice when accused 
crime. Our boast as Americans has been that in criminal trials 
the accused has the right to be tried by a jury of his peers. It 
was the right guaranteed by Magna Charta; it has come to u 
reverenced through the centuries; it has been stoutly maintained 
as a precious prerogative of every man and woman within our 
land; and you now propose to seriously interfere with that 
cherished right which the lovers of American justice, through 
all the years of our national life, treasured as one of the pala- 
diums of our liberties. 

More than that, by this enforcement measure you seek to over- 
turn the very wise and beneficent rule of law which places t! 
burden of proof on the prosecution in all criminal and quasi- 
criminal cases, and substitute a vicious rule to compel the 
cused in certain cases to first establish his innocence before t 
prosecution proves his guilt. The bill in substance, in many o 
its provisions, overturns the safe and salutary rule that the 
prosecution must establish guilt beyond the reasonable doubt. 
In certain cases mentioned in the bill you provide for a reversal! 
of that wholesome, salutary rule of law which declares that 
everyone is presumed to be innocent of crime until his guilt be 
established beyond a reasonable doubt. You would set aside the 
inflexible principles of law which the minds of law- 


] 


cases 


oO} 


} 


wisest 


makers and jurists have considered essential in the proper ad- 
ministration of justice, : 
guilt in the first instance i! 
the present law attends the ac 
prosecution. 


nd substitute new rules which presume 
‘ead of innocence, which under 

) throughout all stages of the 
zood or sufficient rea- 


1s 


In some vithont 


cases Vou, 
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Son, subject thi accused to the exer’ ise of the arbitrary will of | While Congre is not in terms tl] 


7 ° : , : enacted laws : vex incider A ‘ an ih 
nu single judge, instead of resorting to the ordinary processes of | “pi, a Ses tute ; a ost thy ” 


law that have worked well for our communities to the present | control of the railroads neither in tern 














{ime purpese to invalidate existing 
. : .° . . control 
More than that, this enforcement measure contains clauses Yet under cover of this law — 
‘ ° . . - - ‘s 1 ’ ‘ bis t ‘ 
which, in their last analysis and effect, discriminate between the | issued an order which is exactly tt 
rich and poor, the well-to-do and the humble, conferring on one | 0! the German Government to invade B 
‘e ‘Aviloo hich in s ractical ys lenied ¢ ha | excuse of military or other nec : ! 
class privi ees Which in a practical se nsé are cenies oO Un | than the other. 
other. So while one class can stock up liquor in the home the | ‘To millions of Americans who n vn t 
other class, of course, can not. You are doing this at a critical | ae ad that their Government d i 
hem oOf their contract right ) 
time, when there is so much unrest among the masses and 80 | gmall money profit ; 
much discontent, which, while we seriously deplore and regret It places a stigma for all ti: GI 
still, as a matter of fact, exists. these contracts may be ruthlessly t1 
ps : is tare . ht ° : j all others—for none can be made any mors 
There are Provisions In this enforcement measure opening | I am painfully at a loss to reconcile tl 
he door to persecutions of those who may become victims of | ideals upon which you have taken 
designing people working out their avarice, cupidity, or malice, | before the wo th with your high regard 
> . , . . persol under if w, { » olte! na ) 
is I shall endeavor to point out when we come to consider the | ° With great re g 
} bill for amendment. 
; This bill imposes an enormous burden of exp ( pon | o 
the we neral public, niready o7 erburdened with taxation in every Lites state Ratlroad <A stratio W 
| ‘ | 1) on ¢ yh > o \’ 
form. It deprives the Government and States of enormous Ye Mo a : Je a] 7 
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of an overtaxed people. Consider, too, the provisions for the | Sreruen EF. Rox Exe 
yriads of Government agents, clerks, spies, and employees ittorney at Law, St. A’bans, Vt 
every kind required to carry on the work. What : onder a tS R: Your letter to Presid 
. . . . > . { the division of law of th nited State R 
il and wide field there may be found for exploitation of some The * of ane h 21, being, as you point 
of these to hold down their jobs. it application necessal h an emerge 
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ity ¢ » DOSS ity f ; table d for the extor : 
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° : 1 . ° ' . ment ning ¢ ni itrary 
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out even the usual legal notice of suit or a pub it ecord being road Co. v. Mottle $67 
ade of the lien, These unprecedented provisions wi eriey bes 6 
sly affect and certainly seriously impair the interests and wane. ver 
property rights of innocent real estate owners, espe lv il 
New York and other large cities. I will particularly point 
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. . * % f rf f 
ns, if through malice or exploitation of persons, or even , is ps : 
*% . ; sil (7 T 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS | no concelvable plea of necessit 
or already bow and paid 


HON. FRANK L. GREENE, 








oO VERMONT 
[x rue Hovse or Representatives, é - 
© iv £2 197 
i 
ll. R. 10453) to provide for the termination of Fed ‘ 
t of railroads of transportation ; to provide for the 
nent of disp carriers and their emy] es fur ; ' 
mend an a t to regulate « I ed P 
iry 4, 1887 l, and for other purpose : 
GREENE of Vermont. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- rd 
, , . e - , 1 
liy remarks, granted by the House November 18, I sub- 
( following corre spondence regarding an interesting poi: t 
nstitutional law involved in the original taking over of the 
ads by the | ted States Railroad Administration: 
s ALBANS, VT., Jus 
Phe ‘ENT 
A railway passage t et or mileage, bought and 
t as binding as wn to the law t 





tles the purchaser not to a refund of his money but to trans 
over the specified number of mil An rt i i 
Will decree specifi performance or award damages for breach, 
be claimed. : 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ISAAC SIEGEL, 


marvelous st 
exploits in tf 
were those of 


in Sou 


O} NEW YORK, 


rue House or REPRESENTATIVES, 


Wednesday, November 19, 1919. 
I Mr. Speaker, in the death of Col. Theodore 
January the Nation lost one of its greatest leaders. 


ing that on October 27 last, his sixty-first 


erywhere in our country orators and speakers | 


o his memory and his extraordinary achieve- 
\ In New York City, his birthplace, 
ol children attended exercises in his honor, and 
tr te of Speaker FREDERICK H. GILLETT was 
rreciated. It was printed in newspapers, and 
ought forth the highest favorable and laudatory 
ng that it should be preserved for future 

I therefore insert it. The Speaker wrote as 


te can be paid to the memory of Col. Theo- 

than to say that, in practically every respect, he 
American ideal, 

of our Nation’s life makes it absolutely necessary 


tl should have certain qualities. We have been a 
ion, and our ideal must be a fearless man of rugged 


1 


tireless energy, with a physique enabling him to 
iins, swim rivers, and cleave his way into the un- 


h tangled wildernesses. He must also be a scholar, 
merica complete and universal education is our 
e must be a leader who leads in order to serve. 


than these, he must be a lover in the truest sense 
lover of family, of country, and of God. Careful 


> } 


career of Mr. Roosevelt and analysis of his char- 


hat in all four of these traits he approached per- 


» was a boy he engaged in horseback riding, hunting, 
thletic sports. This gave him the foundation for his 


‘ength and his love for the ‘ great outdoors.’ His 


he West and achievements upon the field of battle 


1 man of brawn and muscle, incapable of fatigue, 


illness, and ignorant of fear. Throughout his life 


nstant quest of the unknown, bringing his career 


n to a climax by adventurous work of lasting im- | 


h America. His physical courage and endurance 


ess, but did not surpass his :noral courage. 


have we feund such a combination of powerful 
|! rare attainments in scholarship as Mr. Roose- 
The hunter became the author; the warrior 
rator and statesman. There was practically no 
which he was not informed. The nobles of Hun- 
unded by his knowledge of early Hungarian his- 
s familiar with the classics and old Norse. His 


rmation regarding }.irds and animals was unlimited. 


land heard he vetained in his memory and, what 
wT ira 


it When re red. 


Roosevelt was destined to be a leader. He had 
ic personality that old and young flocked to his 

lightest cull. At an early age he entered poli- 
xpress purpose of serving the people. He allied 


| movements for reform and fought consistently 
lered right. In battie, in office, on the plat- 

e press ne gave his contribution toward true and 
fe was charged with an earnest sympathy for 
larly the unfortunate and the humble, 

ng effort to be of service to them. 
characteristic and left the dee pest 

ress on our history. His efforts and his example 
ntion of the Nation his theory that every 

fair chance in life. If that theory should be 


spiri should become universal, Most of our 





ne would disappear. 
lover of home and of children, though, like Mr. 
hed to be remembered by posterity. Speaking of 


nn of his letters to his children, he said, ‘I would 


his book published than anything that has ever 
bout me.’ Before his children were able to read 
what they called ‘ picture letters,’ made up of 


of the ideas he wished to convey. In the later 
scriptions of childish pranks, games, and romps, 
ttle stories of animal life. He tells of how he 


| played hide and seek and other pastimes with his boys. Every 
child and grown person should read these letters, for no better 
insight into his real character can be found. 

“ History runs true to form in the sad coincidence that the 
man who was without doubt the most typically American of all 
Americans should have passed away just as his America 
reached the zenith of her glory as a world power. Moses, the 
typical Israelite, led his followers to the promised land, but was 
not allowed to enter. Julius Cesar, the model Roman, formed a 
huge Mediterranean empire, which was not to be his to rule. 
Joan of Are, who was the highest type of French womanhood, 
swept foreign control out of her land, only to be burned at the 
stake when her mission was accomplished. Abraham Lincoln, 
the representative American of his day, was stricken as soon as 
he had cemented together the Union which was torn by civil 
| war. Theodore Roosevelt saw the country vindicate its best 
| traditions and his teachings when pitted against foreign foes, 
but died before the triumphant return of our fighting forces and 
at a time when the United States of America was at the thresh- 
old of her position as arbiter for the world. 

“The children of 1898 patterned themselves after Roosevelt. 
They wore his ‘Rough Rider’ uniform and acted out in their game 
what they read of his deeds. His great love for children ha 
its recompense in the love that the children of America had ai 
have for him. To them and to their elders he was the Americ 
ideal. And when his achievements, which at this period seen 
still current events, shall pass into history, no pages of the 
|} annals of our country will be brighter than those recording the 
i work of Theodore Roosevelt 
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Homes for Our Service Men. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


DICK T. MORGAN, 


OF OKLAHOMA, 
In tue Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES, 
Wednesday, November 19, 1919. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Speaker, on the 11th day of June, 1919, 
! IT introduced H. R. 5545, entitled “A bill to provide homes for 
soldiers, seamen, marines, and for other purposes The great 
majority of the Members of the House are no doubt familiar 
| with the general features of this bill. It may not be out 
| place, however, to again present an outline of the proposed 
| measure. 

The chief provisions of H. R. 5545 may be summarized as fol- 
lows: 
|} The administration of the bill is placed under the general 
| supervision of the Secretary of the Interior. 

It creates a Government corporation to be known as the 
Soldiers’ and Seamen’s Federal Home Founding Corporation. 
The Secretary of the Interior and four other persons, to be 
pointed by the President and confirmed by the Senate, are t 
the directors and managers of the corporation. 
< of the corporation is to be $100,000,000 


| HON. 


1 


| The capital stocl 

of which is to be subscribed by the United States of Ame 
| A county board is provided, consisting of three persons, 
|namely, the postmaster of the county seat of each county, 
the county agent of the Department of Agriculture of each 
county, and one other person appointed by the corporation 
An additional board is provided in cities having 20,000 or more 
population. 

The soldiers and seamen are to be provided with homes 
through a system of loans made by the corporation. 

Two kinds of loans are provided for—long-term loans to 1 
for a period of not less than 5 years nor for more than 60 years, 
and short-term loans to run for a period of not exceeding 5 years 

Every honorably discharged’ soldier, seaman, and marine is 
entitled to obtain a loan of not more than $4,000, with which to 
purchase a farm homestead or a home in a town or city. Loans 
are to be made up to the full value of the homestead. Short 
term loans not exceeding $1,200 are authorized to enable the 
purchasers of farm homesteads to supply themselves with the 
proper live stock and farm equipment. Short-term loans are 
to be made up to the full appraised value of the live stock and 
equipment purchased. 

The $100,000,000 capital provided is made a revolving fund 
to enable the corporation to conduct its business, To obtain 
additional capital, the corporation is authorized to issue long- 






































| term bonds in an amount not in excess of the total amount of 
mortgages held on urban or furm homesteads. Short-term bonds 
are authorized to be issued in an amount not exceeding the 
mortgages held for short-term loans. ‘To in- 
in large quantities and at a 
Government guarantees the payment 


of the bonds. Th 


onus and chattel 
of 
interest, the 


principal and interest 





these bonds 





ire the sale 


rats of 
due of both the 
made exempt from taxati 

view of fact that 


bonds 
are 
1 

NH 


: the re authorized up to the full 





appraised value of the property mortgaged, it must be assumed 
that there will be some losses to the corporation. To provide 
eninst such losses a guaranty fund is created The interest 
charged on the long-term loans is to be one-half of 1 ] cent 
per unnum higher than the interest rate on the bonds, and the 
i t< tf on th S l term lo S oO be | per c ‘ lly 
} than the } ( on rort-te bone The one f of 1 
rm ent on lo term loans and the 1 p nt on Ol ! 
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! husias approval of dele 
to the convention is shown by the fact that it w ece 
oud cheers when read before the conventio1 rl i 

described by John H. Dunnewind, staff corres} dent 
Detroit Free Press, as appears in the issue of Ss ] 
nber 15, 1919. The correspondent, in referring to the 1 


reported by the committee on beneficial legis: 


jor islatio1 


portion of the report on beneficial leg 


re mmendations for provision for wounded and dis 


important section, however, demands Government 
in both country aud city. When tl tion 
llowé 
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It may be of interest to you to know. in the event ha rt read 
been advised, that the Arkansas Branch he American Legion at it 
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1 of th everal bills presented to The men in the State are mostly favor of your bill, with the ex- 
< ‘ ! I Ww , I trust, receive speedy and ception of a few who ar in favor <« nu The State convention 
Congre } adopted a re solution as for the passage of a bill which would give 
the soldier his choice | n the bon and a iong-term loan similar to 
that outlined in your bill. 
| J Pos ‘Oo. 30, American I ion ; shown |} 1 ; “yy 
. : ci se Mr. Floyd R. Murray, Hammond, Ind., says: 
( em) 7 > ( ? nane r | . 
V i 14 MUCL I am writing you as president of the loc post of the An iea 
a | ‘ ) yr ylu ! ? : ; aa a pony — 
i soluti | Legion. We wish to express our appreciation and commendation of th 
» ft t tic of tl post that tl Hon, | bill which y« have introduced in the House | viding the Government 
I i Conere f Oklahoma, id intro funds from which return rs y bor $4,000 for home-)build 
to pre om r so rs, 8 . and | ing purposes. 
nr ‘ h ( . | ‘ aie . ® 
‘ ih ¢ ne |} Mr. Harry E. Wells, Madison, Ind., say 
I { ‘ ( me fy he or . . 
Conegre . of their apy iti : of h Representing some 700 returned | ec! 
rs set un,” : i that th I t tary of ‘son County Post No, 1 rion, 
545 pon th suggestion, am writing ; n 
your efforts to get your bill through I 
Miami, Fla., 1 r date f August 18 from the Government as outlined il n 
right, and we are wit you. 
G ' H. R. 5345) go tl 1 | Mr. L. Russell Newgent, Indian 
snature of the Pr ent and I made a careful examination of t is 
i far ahead of anything that h bee! th 
leo, 3 Fla., 1 eof August 19, 1910, | i fies ead tonne shonin nos “ 
inh Uf ities ine LOWnDS shoul not 
those on the farm. 
! l he the . . ; re) . : 
he men who hav Mr. Augustus B. Wilson, Indianapolis, In S 
\ \ I Y < ) l r n with “ ; , 
I have read with great interest your bill, H. R. 5545, which I 
' ’ 1 . : . cerely hope will be passed at this session of Congress. 
i I w, « n, I ler ¢ f A t- 19, As 1 World War veteran, having see e in Fran I 
QO indorse your bill, which will V al aid to tl 
: : = ; ‘ ing men and show them that the States | 
( 1 Sé 1 : 
ae Fe vices OL ¢ m 0 that the war is over. 
I t atl i ; — . 
t | ‘ dier al Nation k H. Thomas, former capt 1, Quartel ister Corps 
} ( he s { hin ’ i428 seans | aad ' ; 
t t} li help hir Expeditionary Forces, Huntington, Ind., says 
| commend this act in principle, and I sincerely hope that it 
l } \Tay | lear 1 na ssc » ( "re in something lik ; } } 
| \} of l I l ( ( » of 3; the sresS in something like its preset 
) tar As a fo r soldier of the late war, I will I belie tl 
: : ‘eat ma Ot lormer service men Will back a bi u0ng ti iI 
I t ‘ IT 1 its | of your ( 
i ' in th TOWA 
] 
| : The State convention of the Iowa Branch of the American 
' I 9 > } ‘ ) _ ; : Ti P or 
ohn J. Pershing Camp, No. 10, United | Legion adopted the following resolution : 
1\ , } - ” . 
Spa \ ‘ ‘ Miam Ila., In a tetter, Says ; RP yIved, That the Iowa Branch of th American I n, in 
l J ( No. 10, « 1 Spanish War Veterans, at |} convention assembled, respectfully k that Congress | the Morgan 
M t \ ’ i expressi and | bill as legislation directed to aid the service men. 
I ‘ ll iF ‘ ir | 
ar cai = ; . vue i American Legion post 
et] Ai ct | . ; . 
I ‘ The Davenport Post, No. 26, of the American Legion, under 
Mr. ¢ L. Mal Chicago, Ill., under dat | date of November 5, passed the following resolution: 
il Ly iid - Lie rcit aate 
4 10 77 ; | there is now before the United States Congress a bill known 
Morgan bill, H. R. 5545, which, if it bec law d 
( } Austi n Legis of Ill | rize the Government to loan honorably rged_ sol 
} r the i { I you in the welfar | rs, and marines a reasonable amount of money at the rate of 
s of the Great War in introducing in Congress | 4 per cent interest with which to build them a home: Therefore be it 
| 
lier | Resolved by Davenport Post, No. 26, of the American Legion, city . 
Au P t of the American Legion, by a lette ¥ under | Davenport, State oO] Iowa (representin the ew service men of Scott 
; mea a ‘oll : See ae | County, Iowa), That said post does heartily approve of the above bill 
iJlV, passed the following resoiution ;° ! or of the other bills which will authorize the Government to loan ex 
wl \ tin Post of th American Legion believes that said bill | service men money with which to build homes at a reasonable rate of 
H. R 945 | ild be passed by the Cor 3 f the United States interest, 






ily indorses and 


Il] 
] eaves 
L}ey ujs 


he Hyde Park Post of the American 








) j u 

I i t d last evening, indorsed your Dill 
might secure loans from the Government to | 
al 
I £vtd id } nt j 
: | 

B II ( hi . ES ct he has 
' n e { 1 oO COonrten }, Says 
4 } ey \ I St ind it will | 
| 
John | e] ( 
I I eal t desire to purchase or build a home suitable for myself, | 





start with, and therefore must | 


o-Representatives consider your 















\ NM And says 
5 | 
\ I Congress W i satisfy all ex-service men, and | 
I believe i i0uld be incorporated into one so as to give a choice 
of one or the other, if anything is done at all, for one I would say if the | 
Ge ! t ich me in the iilding of a home, I would be the most 
‘ +} < T i is 
United ites 
| 
INDIANA | 
The State executive committee of the Indiana Branch of the | 
American Legion passed the following resolution: 
Where there is now pending in the House of Representatives a bill | 
i d by Representative MorGan, Oklahoma (H. I 545), which 
} for ts object the recognition of honorable military and nayal | 
y ting a large fund to be known as the home fund of | 
which diers, sailors, and marines may procure for the purchase of 
bomes either in cities, towns, or on farms: Therefore be it j 
Res i, That we, the executive committee of the Indiana Branch of | 
Ay n Legion, do hereby indorse and approve said bill or eLe in 
h the same principles are incorporated. 


State convention of the American Legion also 
ill, as shown from a letter of Mr. L. Russell New- 


’ 


gent, secretary, under date of November 1, in which he says: 





Quseeeoenesceree 





The Sedan Post, No. 98, American Legion, Iowa Branch, 
Adair, lowa, passed the following resolution: 
Whereas there is a bill before Congress known as the Morgan bill: DBs 
Resolwed, That Sedan Post, No. 93, Iowa Branch of the Americar 
Legion, assembled in regular meeting on this 3d day of November, 1919, 
at Adair, Iowa, respectfully asks that Congress pass the Morgan Dill 
as legislation directed to aid the service men, 





Individual indorsements. 

Mr. Orville W. Harris, Jefferson, Lowa, says: 

A copy of the proposed bill, soldiers and seamen’s Federal hom 
founding act, has just come to my attention. I wish to say that it 
the best thing that has thus far been proposed, and it has the hearty 
indorsement of the discharged soldiers of this community. 

Mr. A. Ray Lauer, Creston, Iowa, says: 

As a returned soldier, I wish to express my hearty thanks to you fot 
the introduction of the soldiers and sailors’ Federal home-founding 

It seems to meet the approval of all the ex-service men with whom 


I have come in contact. 
KANSAS. 


Mr. Arthur J. Luckey, State chaplain, American Legion, Man- 
hattan, Kans., says: 

I have looked through your speech on financing homes for soldiers, 
delivered in support of your bill on that subject. I think that you hav 
a very good, practical plan for assisting the soldiers of the rec 
war in a way that will be beneficial to them and to the country. What 
we need for the stability and safety of socicty is more homes. 





Mr. Leonard G, Fort, Emporia, Kans., says: 
As an ex-service man and a member of the American Legion, I wish 
to thank you for your efforts in the House in promoting our inter 
Your bill, H. R. 5545, I believe to be a better policy than any 
bonus bill. The spirit of home building, I believe, will tend greatly to 
Americanization, 
Mr. Oscar F. Sturn, Parsons, Kans., says: 
I have seen your bill, H. R. 5545, which you introduced in Cong 
June 11, 1919. I am much interested and hope that your bill may pass. 
There are many soldiers who would be glad of such an opportunity to 
get a home or farm. I live in the city and have a good position but no 
home, and with the help of such as your bill provides one could soon 
own his own home. 
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a copy of the bill Tl. R. 5545 I ha careful canine 
it perfect in every respect 
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MARYLAND, 
Mr. R. A. Nusbaum, R. F. D. No, 1, Union Bridge | 
I am in touch with about hundred of » bo t} 
i country, and we all like the features of you 0 
the Lane-Monlell reclamation bill. Do all ML Cal 
vi ill and pass it 
MASSACHUSETTS 
(merican Leadion p 
Mir Leon P, Lincoln, viee commander Bat oO 
American Legion, Barre, Mass., in a letter, 
I am pleased to inform you that our post adopted 1 
mber favering the passage of bill Il. R. 5545 d 
ame to our Represent; es, to the Department of 1 
he Massachusetts Siate Branch, American Legion, t 
to the national convention of the American Legion 
[I assure you that as a post we are heartily in favor of 
‘ ! to any other bill that has been proposed 1 t 
| lishment of farms or homes for service me We ] 
| vyhich will give the greatest benefit to the great ! 
en nd at the same time can be carried Ww 
ppropriation than the other bills proposed 
Mr. Sylvio H, Moineau, adjutant, Herbert A 
2 American Legion, Marlboro, Mass., in e 
lj, says: 
You relatiy to Hi. R. 5545 received 
low me to thank you both for Post No mysell 
e and fostering of a bill that will me: to x 
of sinall means. This post has voted y r b 
municate with our Representatives in Congress asking t 
f the bill. Our delegate from this post to the t 
urged to work fer IL. R. 5545 
MI I I 
4n rica) Le ) ] sf 
The Axel Buseth Post, No. 18, American Legion, 
\Minn., in a letter under date of October 24 stated fo 
Whereas the Hon Dick T. Morcayn, of Oklahom hy 
Rep entatives of the United States has intro 
$5) which provides for a constructive program 
manently useful, helpful, and beneficial to all hoe 
rvic men without distinction by offering to al ! 
scharged service men the privilece of home ownership 
W the members of the Axel Buseth Post, Ne. 18, the 
Legion, assembled at a regular meeting at the headqual 
Mi October 6. 1919, fully POLT nt of the soundnes } 
ke wse said bill, H. R. 5545, and urge its speed 
W 
Individual indorsements. 
Mr. R. Forest MeConnell, St. Veter Free V1 
Minn., says: 
I i heartily in favor of you onstru 
kdiers lL am an ex-soldier of the past war and am 1 
the action of Congress in this regard I have i 
plan in this week’s issue and will send you a cop 
Dr. I. C. Edwards, Breckenridge, Minn., says: 
1 have read and reread your bill and two spee 
nancing homes for soldiers, I heartily indorse it, 
turned soldier and sailor nd marine which I ba 
he matter. 
Mr. EK. W. Meister, adjutant, William R. Wit Pos 
St. Peter, Minn., says: 
l’ mally I am verv much in favor of this i 
f inate in having two members as national | i t 
ra) Convention, I feel certain it will have a very good sup} 
mie Defore one of the business sessions. 
‘ir, W. Wallace Munger, Excelsior, Minn., in a lette1 
I ipreciate your method of arranging for soldier N 
or land where they’ could not live if they would, bu 
al life toward a home of their own in the commu: 
hoose to live is the desire of the greatest n ) 
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ire on the right track absolutely, 
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sent me a copy vour bill, 


my hearty approval and al 
enthusiastic about it. 


Sidwell, Ribbinsdale, Minn., in 
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MISSISSIPPI, 

Willett, Yazoo City, Miss., 
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and Godspeed 
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oe ; on sineseaiiiidaean 
\ (*. Hlitcheo Warr re Post, American Legion, Local pe 
\\ ‘ ] N. }¥ ‘ r says: Ata spec li meeting of Argonne Post, } American Legion 
! that I inform you that Warrensb Post | held at Enid, Okla., on July 2, 1919, the llowing resolutic 
14 , or } rtily lev s vonr ' . le | * ee oe = 4m : P _ 
t4 A I n ie It f th I ‘ ur bill to provide | With reference to H, R. 5545 was adopted: 
j or rmet ice I nota wars oO 10 nited states, 
We eli | cluding all vetera 1s vou have dene a great thing | Whereas the Hon. Dick T. MorcGAN, a Member of the House of Repr: 
} knowledge of what the men really want than | sentatives from the cighth district of Oklahoma, has introduced int: 
} f the bonus bills created for political reas @ j Congress H. R. 5545, on June 11, 1919, the same being an act ent 
» . 47 rT hi . tin a ee wMiare f 
. a . — tled “A bill to provide homes for soldiers, scamen, and marines, and 
Mr, C. D. Ne ry Post No. 248, Middleburg, N. Y., | for other purposes”: Therefore be it 
ys | Resolved, That the Argonne Post, No. 4, State of Oklahoma, 
‘ ] [ ) Murpl re ( e An an qualifiediy indorse and request the passage of the said act by the Cov 
| t} 1 ord } til ndorsil vour bill, 0. R $5, | gress of the United States, the said act, in the judgment of the Argon 
| ho ws Post, No. 4, State of Oklahoma, more fully meeting the justness to tl | 
: ; 5 er aoe 7 = ci _ | individual soldier, seaman, and marine than any other bill pending | 
ir. Fred Kellerhouse, secretary Shek« eko Post, Pine I "5 | Congress of the United States known at this time. 
\ writes as ) It is believed that this bill will meet with absolute approval of { 
i soldiers, seamen, and marines of the late emergency 
M R. B. Butts, Muskogee, Okla., writes as follows 
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‘ I . t ( ' , ‘17 rhtye? +) : ’ . . 
h ! | no Mr. J. kk. Tildt, Tulsa, Okla., advises as follows in regard 
ne ‘ ‘ 
' { otives the action taken by the Joe Carson Post, of the American Legis 
\I To ( 1) oe PV Cy 1 C NT, Pulsa, Okla., relative to H. R. 554 
( I 2 very glad to advis that Joe Cars ost, of the Ame 
. ; ‘ : . Legi located at Tulsa, with a large attendanc and after full di 
sold \ \ bill S night unanimously indorsed the Morgan bill to pre 
I ~ ) = f t hoi for soldiers, sailors, and marines 
i} You © cel I the frien f il oa — 
; r ' ; ? hy i rhe Everett Taylor Post, No. 3. of the American Legion, ¢ 
j land, Okla October 7, 1919, passed following res 
John J. Ne } Stree Albany ie n ‘ S referring to TT. R. 5545 
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{ Legion, representing 1,400 ex-service men, will do 
‘ } } I nd s fi As am personally concerned am 
hear ‘ provides means whereby capital may 
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ticular manners and things that may e considered, in the 1 ruage 
which we seek to eliminate 

Mr. YATES. “ Inclusio unius exclusio alterius.” 

Mr. TOWNER. Exactly. That is the old maxim of the law 

This is the proposition: Gentlemen say we ought to have these 
things stated in order to be fair to the roads. The gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. MONTAGUE] states that these matters ought to be con- 
sidered in justice and fairness to the railroads. This general rule first 
laid down is just as much for the benefit of the railroads as it is for 
the shippers, and as it is fer the public. It includes and applies to 
everybody. Seek to limit it and you hurt ‘everybody. Gentlemen 
here who are arguing for this limitation on the general rule in 
its application are not arguing for the railroads; they are arguing 
against them if they want to have a fair and just rule established 


in the United States. And so, gentlemen, this is a proposition which 
f interest to everyone, 


s of 


It so happens that for three years and a half I was railroad 
commissioner in my State. To state it accurately I was one 
of the five members of the Illinois State Public Utilities Com- 
mission from the first day of its existence, January 1, 1914, to 
June 30, 1917. There were humerous applications before that 
ommission during those three years and many demands for 
better service by carriers and other public utilities. There 
were thousands of petitions relating to the rates and service 
of the telephone companies, gas Companies, electric light com- 
panies, power companies, express companies, and forth. 
‘There were also many applications and petitions for increase 
or de ise of rates of common carriers—steamboat companies, 
‘ailway companies, interurban companies, and even moto! 
us corporations. In addition, there were almost innumerabk 
applications and petitions concerning the reasonableness 
rates of railroads. I was the commissioner detailed to try a 
gsreat many of these cages. It fell to my lot to preside over the 
hearing on perhaps the most important railroad rate case in 
Iilinois. ‘This was the “ general 5 per cent freight rate advance ” 
asked for by all the railroads, and embracing 16 different gen 
eral subjects, one of which, for example, was the rate on coal. 
The hearing occurred in Chicago and was public; it lasted 
for 12 weeks. ‘The testimony filled 5,000 typewritten pages. If 
printed in the same type, it would have been about the same 
ht volumes of the Hinds’ Precedents, with which 
atl Members of Congress are familiar. After the close of the 
testimony the earriers and their numerous objectors, the latter 
numbering several hundred, divided into groups, two 
months to file their written briefs, and the study and considera 
tion of these briefs consumed five weeks more. In th 
I was aided by the general counsel of the commission, t 
auditor, the chief transportation rate expert, and a special ey 
aminer. As to the 16 groups of rates involved, the commissiol 
cranted increases in 4 and rejected the increase as to 12. 

In that experience I became quite well satisfied with the rite 
making clause of the Mlinois State publicaitilities act; in oth 
v section 41 of the act, which reads as follows: 
Whenever 


sO 


res 
treet 


b 


ol 





size as the ei 





took 


s study 


vords, 


41. Commission to fix regulations,— 

on, after a hearing had upon its own motion or upon complaint, sha 
find that the rates other charg or classification, or any of ther 
demanded, observed, charged, or collected by any public utility four 


rates and the 


or 


es 


service or product or commodity, or in connection therewith, inclu 
the rates of fares for excursion or commutation tickets, or that 
rules, regulations, contracts, or practices, or any of them, affecting suc! 
rates or other charges, or classifications, or any of them, are unjus 
unreasonable, discriminatory, or preferential, or in any wise in 

tion of any provision of law, or that such rates or other charge 


classifications are insufficient, the commission sball determine the , 
reasonable, or sufficient rates or other charges, classifications, m™ 
regulations, contracts, or practices to be thereafter observed at 
ferece, and shall fix the same by order as hereinafter provided. 

The commission shall have power upon a hearing had upon its own 


motion or upon complaint to investigate a single rate or other cl 
classification, rule, regulation, contract, or practice, or any mui 
thereof, or the entire schedule or schedules of rates or other chare 
classifications, rules, regulations, contracts, and practices, o1 


thereof, of any public utility, and to establish new rates or other 
classifications, rules, regulations, contracts, or practices, or sch 
schedules in lieu thereof: Provided, That uothing in this section « 
shall be construed to repeal “An act to establish and regulat 
maximum rate of charges for the transport-tion of passengers b3 
rations or companies operating or controlling railroads in part 
whole in this State, and to provide penalties for the violation of 
provisions thereof, and repealing all acts and parts of acts in ! 
therewith,” approved May 27, 1907; in force July 1, 1907. 


eb, 
It will be observed that the power given the Illinois comn 


sion is to “determine the just, reasonable, or sufficient rat 


chare 





€ 


or other charges, classifications, rules, regulations, contract 
or practices.” And also to “ fix the same by order as hereinaf 


provided,” in all cases on the one hand where the commission att 


a hearing shall find that such rates or other charges or class 
eations, or any of them, are *“ unjust, unreasonable, discrim 
tory, or preferential,” and on the other hand in all cases wit 
“cyeh rates or other charges or classifications are insufficie! 

It will also be observed that this language of the Illinois co 
mission does not prescribe or determine or undertake to limit just 
what the commission shall take into consideration in fixing a ra‘ 
in other words, bo rate-making rule is laid down. Abundant 
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}) ience fron that time to this has demonstrated hat such a ndustrial problems I h as chi ‘ or ‘ c 
rate-miuking rule was not at all necessary to arrive at the ques- | country in the last half ce 
on whethe a given rate or charge Was excessive or insufficient. ln the light of é P nel 4 | : 
1 therefore think that if these words sought to be ricken ou nittee I ] e studied ‘ d ‘ 1) t th 
hy the gentleman from IKhentucky | Mr, Bark Ley] are now stricken | important questio \ ‘ / 9 
out by that amendment, and at the same time there are left in | have heen t! ( ( ‘ ! 
the act the words contained in lines 19 to 25, inclusive, which | most efficient and economical publie se 1 
read as follows: “° The commission is hereby authorized and em In the beginning of this session Pre ; ; 
nowered to determine and pie scribe what will be the just nd the Hiouse, hi JuINT sess - ¢ re ! : 
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other time in our history. We should retain the railroads, in my | trol should be relinquished? None that I know of, except t 
opinion, until we have got back to normal conditions. It is vital | the manipulators of railroad securities, ving rf 
to the readjustment of our industrial affairs that there should be | selves in war activities, and now having nothing e!} to do. 
no violent change in railroad management or rates until indus- | would like to keep their hands in shape by gett 
trial and labor conditions become more settled. The very terms | old job. 

i of this bill invite discord, discontent, and disorganization. The GOVERNMENT CONTROL EFFICH 


so-called owners of the railroads should be content to wait until To-day the Government control of 


they can see their way clear to resume control without guaran- | efficient that the country has had in ve rhey ae 
ties or loans of large sums from the Government and without | the standard return and a few millions addit 
advancing passenger or freight rates. The best proof that this} and the prospect is growing brighter day | r 


is no time to turn back the railroads to private control is con- 
tained in those provisions of the bill which accord to the rail- 
road corporations these very guaranties 


demand for their immediate return except su 
inspired by those who are anxior to 
more into the fleshpots. 


OBJECTIONABLE FEATURES Surely commercial organizatior “, h 
: ae Bie ia » 41, | hot demand such a return to private ownershiy hen 1 
These guarantie are the most objectionable features L tne | s» ' : ; . . 
' ; ' a | informed that the termination of Federal 
wh om ; ina , | instantaneous increase of freight rates by perhay 0 pe 
Iirst, there is the guaranty of income to railroads for six , : : . ; 
: . . - e. v 4 fan iner e which would involve a load upon . 
months following the termination of Federal control, based on | and ultimat ea f ’ 
oye? . - : , ; } and ultimate consumer of s eral 
their income for a test period of three years ending June 30, | Pin wom 3 ; aller va WW] a if ‘ 
-~ * . e . . ( you 1Ot eneve lf vi l nN, s i ‘ e I 
1917, a period which was the best in their history. Upon what 207 of the bill. reauirh 1 
* . 22 . . atlé ) he pil ‘ } o 
theory such a guaranty is expected or granted is difficult to dis 


| creased rates, fares, and chai 


cern. If the railroad corporations are anxious to reassume con If the Gover 
rOvVeG! 


trol of the various lines, it would seem that they ought to be 








willing to take them as they are and run them at their own | &. — ; yo : ar = 
risk. If they are unwilling to take the risk, they can not very aie ee a o - te = ; 
earnestly desire their returm This is carrying paternalism just * ae ee inkes 
little too far. Furthermore, it leads to other evils not less | 
dangerous; for in order to lessen the amount of the cuarantic 
hich it is expected the Government will have to pay, the } In th r i 
framers of the bill were obliged to tack onto the section a pro- | that the G i a 
viso requiring the railroads, within 60 days after the termination enored rj ro andi 
of Federal control, to file with the Interstate Commerce Com- | rond Administration duri 
mission schedules embodying general increases in their tes Ct ’ , \ 
Thus to save the United States Treasury—note the inconsist- | things. it } oO} t thre 
el the public in general is to be muleted! What ¢ erence ond it ted 
does it make in the end whether the Government pay ‘ the coast { rious 
form of a guaranty or the public pays in the form of freight | ] 1 of iceab 
nnd passenger rates? Ultimately the burden falls on the cor th { rming freight « estion lt 
umer, whereas it should in fact fall on the railroad pora nate 
tions as one of the risks of private ownership. The Government | t f f 
ight just as well undertake to guarantee certain profits to the iu’ 
cher and the baker with a similar proviso that 1 shall | impr ! rkin diti nd 
nerease their charges to the public in order to save the Govern- | in as ene In) 
ment as much as possible. It is obvious that such legislation | well and should bi t 
is disingenuous and is only an indirect method of horiz- | is woi fo 
and justifying an advance in rates. pt Dp 
Second, there is the appropriation of the enormous ! a a ’ | 
$250,000,000 as a revolving fund for the purpose of making loans f 
to the railroads during the period of two years following the | spe 
termination of Federal control. To speak plainly, this is 
a scheme to finance the railroads at governmental rpense 
Have we not, in the name of all that is sacred, done eno ‘ ( ‘ 
he past to help private enterprise to exploit the public ! wens ” 
without assuming this additional burden? Where is this polio ous Cor 
ing to end? The railroad corporations profess to be anxious shi} 
» get back what they call their properties. Very well, let them 
ke them! “All right,” they Say, “we will take them: but | The re¢ L Cres i! 
we want Uncle Sam to guarantee our profits for six months: | its embrace dil 
ve want to increase our rates; and we want $250,000,000 to help | laters, make ne « 
us finance the roads.” May we not justly ask in reply, “ Well, | To these who are il ( 
ntlemen, we have heard what you want us to do; now what do | 77, of a select committee « Hi 
ou propose to do on your part?” What will they do? That | unsav scandal in 1873 \ 
the question. I will tell you what they will do They will | affairs of the Union Pat ‘RR 
crease their own salaries, as well as rates, and w nipu- | No. 78. made to the Hon of Rem 
»on Wall Street as of yore for their own individual ivan- : a 7 vw ' ! 
tag igainst Ie 
GOVERNMENT CONTROL. craft ‘ n 
Our seizure of the railroads of the country was not without | Feder: ( r pe I 
cedent. During the Civil War the Government, inspired by | sav that there as re LI ay 
itary necessity, seized and operated certain railro; through private control of t t 
Our action in the Great World War was prompted by like | score of years bet en 1858 and 1873 ' 
jicitude for coordination of transportation and general effi The private control of 1 
iency. We have heard a great deal of the efficiency of private | seandal. Between 1913 and 1917 ( ( 
control. If private control of great public utilities was really | mission investigated five 
efficient and reliable, we would never have had occasion in the follow 
crisis of war to put an end to it. The whole truth of the mat- First. The New Haven R 
ter is that private ownership and control of creat publie utili- | 1914. 
ies can never be, in the very nature of things, as efficient as Second. The | 
publie control. If that were not a generally recognized truth, | February 9, 1915. 
e would never have had Government control of education and Third. Chicago, I c Be 
the Postal Service. If it were not the truth, we would never | July 31, 1915. 
have taken over the control of the railroads at a erucial period Fourth. St. Louis & San I 


in our history. What public crisis now requires that the con- | ary 20, 1914. 
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ubmarine cables, a conference [ huve cited the attitude of our present Executive to show the 


finding doubtless be embodied in a treaty with the | danger of the Executive trenching on the powers of the legisla- 
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Phe ce este ezion shows savings of $25,811,512. 


i 

The southwest egion shows savings of $9,730,833. 
The Pocahontas region shows savings of $2,336,945. 
r] 


i Allegheny region shows savings of $15,110.260, 


The southern region shows savings of $7,975,915. 
The repo for 1919 will without doubt show greater econo- 











In the matter of safety, accidents were 1 ed very miate- 
ally The ¢ ernment created what known as a Com- 
inittee of Safety, and studied all safe applianees and adopted 
the use of were practical. There were 1,389 fewer per- 
ns killed the first seven months of 1919 than in the first 
t} f 1918, and there were 22,106 fewer persons in- 

ed 7 od During those seven months of 
1919, 115, verous conditions were abolished through the 
effort f 1 ifet section. Note the contrast with this 
f ( ivat lanagem« of the rail- 
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GUARANTY COMES AFTER OPERATIN EXPUNSES 


The Government guaranty of profits to the railroad companies 
is given regardless of the cost or extravagance in operating the 
railroads. In this particular it is illuminating to see what some 
of the operating expenses of the railroad companies are, and in 
this connection I herewith give a list of the officials and attorneys 
of the Pennsylvania system who received salaries of $20,000 and 
in excess of that sum for the year 1917; also a list of the officials 
and attorneys of some of the other railroads who received a 
salary of $20,000 or more for the year of 1917. All of these 
officers, besides their salaries, receive annual passes on all the 
other railroads and boat lines for themseives and families, also 
express, telegraph franks, and sleeping-ecar privileges free for 
themselves and famities, besides their own private car in many 


CUses, 


The following were the officials and attorneys of the Pennsyl- 
vania System who received salaries of $20,000 and in excess of 
that sum for the year 1917. These statistics regarding salaries 





are official, having been taken from the Government Railroad 


Wage Board: 
































1e1 S. Rea, president Se iianaieiie ait acinbaiiaemmialeng $75, 460 
James J. Turner, vice president—- : ‘ 10, G20 
W. W. Atterburry, vice president z 1. OOO 
W. Heyward Myers, vice president - Db, 201 
Edward B. Taylor, vice president Senet 31, 235 
G. L. Peck, vice president ae 0, O30 
George Dallas Dixon, vice president ok 20. 000 
Db. T. MeCabe, vice president Jaa ereie 20, 00 
I. MeKeen, vice president a 25, Ox 
W. Heyward Myers, vice president : ‘i hea 25, 600 
J. M. Schoomaker, vice pre ident wa i 20, OOO 
Henry Tatr all, vice president : 25. 000 
James I’. Fahnestock, treasurer 20, OOO 
William Newell nnard, special assistant to I ! 25 OOO 
Thomas Rodd, « ; incer___- 3 21 O80 
Francis I. Gowen, general counsel ail 30, 000 
[a Lhe m ounse = 9 Ooo 
Ilenderson & cite 7 
Loech & Rich r ) 
oO en. Boardn rc& Fe 1 } J i ) 
\ i! Stron a ney a “ 

McKent «& soli ) ie nail ai ) 

From the same official report it appea tha followi 
eneral officers, receivers, and attorneys for { | 
ing the calendar year 1917 received a compensation of not 
than S20.000 per annum, to wit: 

t ( 
\isht Richard H., president, Ch o & N h West i So 
Atterbu \ Wee i pre lent l ope 

I 5 nia 
Auch I e president and traf nager, PI 

delp Readin 
Bak ] r & Garwood, att the Pr 
B ul Ne l, special agent to I l 
Bs lder, ( pre ident, aa l i ‘ Ohio Cl 

i] : 2 
DG M. I reneral counsel, Ch », Re Island & } i 

I ly Co ~ ' 
r 1 J.. president 1 neral 1 r. Na 

Chatianc i St. Loui 
erry, J. B., consulting « r, Los Al les & Sa't Lal 2 
I W. G., pr lent lg il ( tral R 

1 «4% ' NY oun Toy } 
Rida B.. pre dent. St. Louis-s I Mucis Rail al 9. Sad 
Bierd, r., presi . ro & Alton i 6, GAt ) 
B ‘ \ } lent 3oston 4 inv 0 O10 
R ! ’ ? I ( 1, Southern Pacifi £, OK 
Bled Samu I tal enera!l solicitor, Atchis¢ 
1) ewe) 
[ 1. & S&S a } 9( 
‘ Fr. I v president, Lehi Valley 20, 120. | 
h I I ne < sk l lire ) Baltim 
iu i } 25 29 
Frank B., vice pre lent. Illinois Central a 20, 115 
: f. N.. chairman hoard of directors, Pere Marquett 21. 666 
ell r i president and ¢ ral solicitor, Erie 19, 610, OO 
H yu 1, Louisville & Nashville . 27, 770. ¢ 
d, vice preside! and general counsel, ; 
} Hart } 7 : R 22 BOS ‘a 
1 + > hern oy OOO. OO 
T 1d. Ralp ‘ ista ) esi t at Nurthert - 
Burn, Charles W | uns ern Pacifi 30, VOD, UU 
| rnha? ( G president o, Burl tor « 
aout 1 im ¢ 

Quin - ‘Tan OO 
I h. BR. F., president, Missouri Pacific - - 44; 1% 
tush, D. I vice president, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 20, 010. OV 
Butler Pieree, ounsel of Federal Valuation, Missouri : 

Pa ‘ $5, 000 
Ry “9 iW. B hicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul GO, OY 
Byram, If. i nt, Chicago, Burlington & Quincy- 22, 90U.' 
Cal , Ed nt, Union Pacifi ‘ nai ou. USY. ! 
Cam} Benjamin, ior viee president and director, it 

New York, New Haven & Hartford . ‘ 2d, 02 


president and director, Seaboard 
90, OOO 





Carey & Kerr, general counsel, Spokane, Portland & Seattle 22, 00. 

Cc nter, Myron J., president, Chicago, Terre Haute & . 
Southeastern 25, 020 

Carter, Ledyard & Milburn, general counsel, Denver & = _. 


OOU U 
O00 





Grande —- s a 
‘arstensen, John, vice president, New York Central_- " os 
Cary, Robert J., general counsel, New York Central asane Sas 
hadbourne & Shores, counsel, Detiver & Rio Grande oa Oe 





Hou, 


~ 


Ohio 


pres 
I We! 
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Con] nsation | | i 
‘ le! Delawa & hud ‘ 0, 636. 66 | Cost ofre- | Cost ofre- | Investmes 
\ R president, Ch 70, Milwaukee < mie « ( roduction, production,| account} 
. I 31,117. 00 new less depre- | stated | 
W \ A., president, Central of Be 11, 855. 00 ciation carrie i 
\\ I B. I lire r of traffic, Ur 6, 000. 00 | | } 
. | . s I 
Vv G Be nd vi , Norther | | 
- - 22,500.00 | Quincy Western R. R.. | $47,415 $79, 817 
Wo! president and gel 1 manager, Cleve rexas Midland R. R.... ; 2,527, 417 2,748, 171 
: Chicago & St. Loui -- - 22,395.00] St. John & Ophir R. R............... 127, 414 116, 103 139, 1 
Ye g, J } “ul director, Ne southern . 26, 020. 00 Toole Vallev Ry.... a - 201.746 164, 319 | 46. 225 
McK } , c Peni lvania ane 21, 250. 00 WN pah & Tidewater Ry... ....ssesse : O88, 896 2 439 145 4.215 947 | 
' FI I . ED PUBI sata rs, | Ray & Gila Valley. ico 82, 414 508, 489 1.095, 281 
: * | Alabama Central Ry nel 85,428 | 68, 482 | 06, 01 
if ‘ upare the s rie he officers and at- | Mississippi Eastern Rv 262, 350 | 89, 790 173,47 
: ‘ ‘ ; } Central Railway of Arkansas : 213, 276 182, 582 251, 06 
aes 7 ; d companic with tl pee a Ove a Wadley & athern Ry es ; 1,029 S71 | 769,314 1470.4 
rie ‘ Phis e mpari nl propel nd legitil e if ne } Sylvania & Girard R. R. Co . 142. 508 109.191 
( nment of t United Stat coing to guaran the profits yl nia Central Ry. Co... 5 On) 
} , ' P R s 70 ; ; 10). ¢ 4 j 
] companies the way this bill provide } + S3 | 
>. l i itl ) 1K. I - 1.4 UU) “ I 
i ( Sul r¢ e C% ( he United & é VW > 6 +4 1 6 wit 
i400 ( \ 429 717 ) 4 so 
~ i New 147,156 j I jou ) 
< lI Rey ‘ $ ‘ ~ OOO Mi R n7. 247 $ | » O94 
=f I 23 Ol 142.6 v4 \7 
| t 5 . R ! ( North it 2S ) 
OO 7 ] 1 Depot ¢ 8 A 2 
; =< = ii Wevl 64,11 ( ’ 
_ \\ { r | 1D | 14.390 6. 392 15.8 
l & N } IR 219 1, 492,616 2, 3SO t 
> I f ern I. | $8 
tt ‘\ cc Sil re V¢ Soy OM I i ae 
° ‘ ! V } pol t { 39 “I 
es » of Wisconsin r 000 | Vermere Grain & Bhinetes ¢ ai 51] , 650) 
, T ton ) Lal i O04 ) 1 IN4 
| 1a ¢ rR] 14 ) 
= i. At L141 2 ( 
* ) 79 
‘ ons ) Ks bi Lt j2 
\ oO} SIT t whi t e 4 ad 
he objection i aised that this bill validates all | I think, therefore, that this bill should not commit the Gover 
{ vhethe S S es are f ous and | met ) V ieme whereby railroad securities are validated. 
atere Ss rie | he / » reasons I have ( in the brief staten } 
\ bap} a undel { < ny - ] ve n ! Mi ke ] co trained to i i 1 { 
value of the railroads of the United States. It has | Esch bill 
©! I tw el \ l na \ ! ) rel j wa 
: : | 
| ~ } i bY Vellil econonil Lha I l Li 2 
f Cig Lhic rs of water repres« cks and | freaty ef Peace with Germany. 
\\ ( this is cerrect or ne tr. ho one can neak post- | ao 
luation of railroads is completed. It is ell SPEECTI 
at the railroads made a most bitter figh the 
roposing to nake this valuation, E 
? ‘ making the valuation hav« Ir ly } er " i] ~7 : , . { ‘ 
aking the v ive already | 0 OHN 1 WIELDS 
m of 52 of the smaller railroad systems, which I will | N. J ) L. XA. ae rn @ 
shed as a part of my remarks. Aa examination of OF TENNESSEE, 
hie g i sclose ti I é 2 r ] cm | ) be | ‘ ¥ : I 
eee pli xagecdnas = Ix rue Senate or THE Unitrep States, 
‘ S804 e same roads re charged 
i 
~ t bonds iss 1 to the amount if \ 19 9 
| < 7 ‘ en thes {} PES wate! 
‘ ese 2} lroads is a little less , 
‘ ¥ i I amot t <« ( stocks and | “ ‘ : . , ' 
cock dimiad It Mr. SHIELDS. Mr. President, the covenant of th 
t ‘ so «adisctose Lhes ra I id eC ews : : Z 4 ' 
| col ‘ thev now ;: { He loc | ations constitutes part 1 of the ] oposed treaty with Geri 
Cll ) \ es ent } | ind othe! at hs it rie s rea t ¢ i i } 
} Matter. 
While the organi n created is ed vik 
- ons,’ it is, in fi t political corporate entii )» 
i It is a governinent of yovernme nd a © 0 
tions combined. In form it i nh aut ‘ rchy 
ernme! composed of ew members, dlst ruished f 
’ 
24 ° 752 monarchy onl by the fax that iD @ Jattel l p i } 
81,361 re lodged in one individual 
es Che organie law of this oligarchy was fran ind p 
x ‘ , 
101. 272 { ios isi | gated by five of the great powers of the world, stylil 
& S74 05.04 43. 769 selyes “ the principal allied and associated powers ” i 
7 +f >. 2692 . * - . , . On , - 
7 coe tee eee 2, 962 | ish Empire, Japan, and Italy, two Empires and a Ningd 
: 2 ’ é lj 4,927, 762 J . a y : 
118, 6 27, 899 is 643°455 | the United States and France, two Repub! in secret 
22, 433,010 | and so constituted that they have and will for all 
an — : 
9 1) 600 ‘ YO] ~ concre l i 
> 54 ¥25 IF VE. oO 
101,39 { 52 
M1, 4 ‘ 5 12,145 Mr. President, in order properly to present the q 
151,59 119,4 1, 60 . ont a ial 
7 ) : propose to discuss at this time I will, as briefly 
. - = . + . 
( 671, 800 602, 29 7,393 | state the provisions of the covenant. They ough 
Dove Bound R. KR 230, * : 1,778 | every American. 
r y | f or ( 997,822 ‘ { &. . , . 1,3 ] } 
I ‘ack R 274 444.8 1. 160.394 The political machinery provided consists ol 
Hawki1 rida S R 1, 144, 728 864, 765 703,529 | and of a council and permanent secretary general 
. 24,067,374 | 19, 800,019 | 21, 056, 699 the council is composed of nine members—five } 
Carolina R. R J, 943, 945 ; ; Paes : a 
R Ro 106909 | INembers to be appointed by the British empire, Jay 
er ¢ 219, 012 145, 42 36,067 | the United States, and France, one each; and four tel 
é k nik 14, 194, 64 6, 495, fod 9,0 wo members to be appointed by the King Of Spain, the IN 
S < 127,9 76,391,598 } ~~ : ne — : ‘ te 
M 20, 912 802,484 | Greece, the King of the Belgians, and the Gover! 
9, 427 106,053 | Brazil and Switzerland, one each, whom the permanen 
uM R28 R72 ] , 1, 006, 230 | ai anton mE Inance to have removes 1] others ec! 
. 68° 973 | 6471 984 12° 194° 231 | bers have the influence to have removed and othe 


Rome 4 hk. cacoaeeah | 261,835, ‘317,155 | their places from time to time. 





ohe vote 


He jaz 


composed of three representatives with 
of all the original members of the league, as follows: 
nited States of America, Beigium, Bolivia, Brazil, British 
mpire, Canada, Australia, South Africa, New Zealand, India, 
hina, Cuba, Ecuador, France, Greece, Guatemala, 
Lionduras, Italy, Japan, Liberia, Nicaragua, 


The assembly is 


Pan- 


amu, Peru, Poland, Portugal, Roumania, Serb-Croat-Slovene 
State, Siam, Czecho-Slovakia, and Uruguay. The Argentine Re- 
public, Chili, Colombia, Denmark, Netherlands, Norway, Para- 
euny, Persia, Salvador, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and Vene- 
zuela are invited to become members; and fully self-gov- 


sssembly 





any 
ig State, dominion, colony may be admitted two- 
vote of the assembly and qualifying as prescribed by the 
in regard to military, 


. } § 
or ov a 


wis 


naval, and air forces and arma- 


‘Nts 

The secretary general is elected by the assembly All pos 

ons are open to men and women. The members of the assem 
und council and the secretary general are officers of th 

izue and not of the governments appointing them. They act 
ut the sanction of oath, without bond, and uncontrolled by 


of men and not of law 
the league. The action 


de of laws. It is a government 
neva, Switzerland, is the capital of 


the assembly and council must, in some instances, be unani- 
is and in others by a majority of members represented at the 

celing, but parties interested in a dispute can not yote 
Diplomatic privileges and immunities common to the repr 


atin of sovereign States are given the oflicia of the 
; SOVEREIGN POWERS DELEGATED 
inxecutive, legislative, and judic ial powers sovereign powers 
sed by independent governments—are conferred on the 
uuncil and the assembly—chiefly the council—in broad and 
ral terms common to constitutions, and the construction of 
is left to these bodies—no other power being authorized 
do so—without appeal or review. They are broadly em 
vered “to deal with any matter within the sphere of tion 
he league or affecting the peace of the world.” 
rhe express powers conferred include those of organization, 
edure, constitution of a commission on military al, and 


itters, action deenred wise and effectual to safeguard the 


of nations and circumstances affecting international re 
ons which threaten to disturb international peace; jurisdic- 


ver disputes likely to lead to rupture between nations, 
| of those suitable for arbitration, such as interpretation o 
ies; questions of international law and existence of facts 
lich constitute a breach of international obligations; repara 
to be made under certain circumstances and steps to give 
to awards made; plans for the adoption of a court of il 
mal justice; disputes which are likely to lead to a rup 
hich are not submitted to arbitration, and steps neces 
oy the maintenance of right and justice exclusive of thos« 
und by the council to arise out of a matter which, by inter- 
ional law, is solely within the domestic jurisdiction of a 
to recommend to the Governments concerned what effer 


military, naval, or air forces the menrbers shall contribute 


he armed forces to be used to protect the covenants of the 

cue; to inquire into disputes between nations not nu bers 

the league; make recommendations and, if those recomme! 
ns are not complied with, to take such measures as wi 
nt hostilities and result in the settlement of disputes; to 


ervise treaties in existence and to be made between nrembers 


the league; to appoint mandatories to govern backward na- 
s, including the overseas African colonies of Germany and 


ous of the Ottoman Empire, their powers to be « 


letermin 


e council, to whom they shall report; to formulate plans 

he reduction of national armaments of the members of the 
gue; general supervision over labor, and the execution of 
creements concerning traffic in women and children, opium, 
1 other, dangerous drugs; the supervision of trade in arms 
umunition where necessary in the common interest; to 

ke provisions for freedom of communications and of transit 
equitable treatment for the commerce of the nrembers of 


league. 


Mr. Presider t, 


the members of the league further agree and 


ertake to 


respect and preserve as against external agegres 

the territorial integrity and existing political independ- 
of all of its members; to take such action when war or 
eat of war, whether immediately affecting any of the mem- 


+ of the league or not, as may be deemed wise and effectual 
safeguard the peace of nations; to consider the a f any 
nrber that may resort to war in disregard of the covenants 
the league to have committed an act of war against al her 


on Ol 


rt t 
Vt 


mbers and to immediately subject such members to the sever- 
of all trade or financial relations and its nationals from 


] 


Vill 


Haiti, | 


all 


intercourse—personal, financial, or comne al vith tl 
of the covenant-breaking State. the council » recommen 
the mrembers what effective military, naval, o for 
shall contribute to the armed forces to be ‘ » protec 
covenants of the league; and to support o ther ' 
financial and economic measures which should be taken ir 
der to minimize loss and inconvenience and in resisti 
cial measures aimed at one of their imbe ind 
sage through their territories to for ) ( ao 

These are powers that no ion ¢ roup ¢ 
exercised and an alliance of natic VO! 
contemplated. 

The delegation of these nd comprehens ] 
the league by the member nations is necessa at 1 
of their sovereignty and independence to that extent, 
are powers hich can not be vested in and exe ed b) 
governments at the same time. While all the poy of 7 
ment are not conferred, those that are del it d are so 
and such as are exercised only by sovereign nations 

The constitutionality, or rather the unconstitutio 0 
delegation of the powers of the Federa' Government ha 
ably argued, and I do not propose to go into that ib je 
concur fully in the position that the President a the S« 
under the treaty-making pow no hority to del 
or abdicate the powers or ( re ’ ( ' 
proposed in the co i 

Mr Presid hii Lhe » jer iit I ho ) 
limited time at ny command the startl ey position | 
in the covenant of the league of nations that we bandor 
fixed poli ff the United State acu entangling al 
with foreign nations and in ention in their poli 1 
Which the founders of our Government adopted contempo 
ously witl t! establishmen ( our ndene cence i 
which has been pursued so long 1 so unifor1 th 
become a part of the orgar contro 1Z OUl re 
tions, This, in my opinior Is Liv nos nportal \ 
fundamental objection to the United Stat becominu rine 
of the league of nations and a pur to 1 proposes | 
of more than one-half of the nations of th al 
obligations and responsib es pl ( or in the co 
Therefore, without proper res¢ itions to protec l n 
dangers j ( separa I co ( tht our 
not vote for the pl al and 1 ‘ t i 
consideration 

I I 

Mr. Dresid the magnificer >| 
Government of the United Sta r ed Oly 
Constitutio launched the Natie i res ove 
independent pow tand out { est ‘eatest 
licists history recore iny cou ‘I 
and their wisdom were not only gratef vledg 
appreciated by the people of the United States b 
the admiration of the world. The Government ( 
organized “by the peo] of the people, : the pe 
without a parallel in human annals As a present: 
public, founded upon the principle of governme ’ 
the governed and for the ma nance of ¢ M 
all others. The wisdom and propheti m 0 
men to whom owe all this st eve r ! ‘ g 
to follow Their suecessors t ches f ‘ 
the people have been equally rie na ind ti 
and advice are also ent tled to oul ‘ ‘ ‘ ] { 

The Confeder n of the States Keb r 177s 
tiated with I nee the ol tre ( I ai 

ffensive, which this count | | I 
nation, «a step which involves 
it was abrogated in 1798. 

Our statesmen of tha d t ‘ ! 
of complicating our count 
political intrigues of European na ‘ 
not constant, wars tl ] 
concerning dynastic succes 
that they then adopted « 
tion in the ‘ of he 
and consistent r ed ] 
affairs and entangling a ( 
that day down to the ] 
such a policy has contr I - 
t} wealth, t prosper 
have bet g¢ th ‘ | 
nothi or 4 ( ‘ 
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Europe, A d Africa, with the exception of Great Britain, 
are foreign to us in race, language, religion, form of govern- 
ment, traditions, and aspirations; we have nothing in common 
with the rhey are filled with passions and prejudices grow- 
ing ou f racial, religious, and political differences centuries 
old. Their congested populations have always overflown their 
boundaries and caused them to struggle for other lands for 
their support. These conditions exist to-day, aggravated by 


the machinations and activities of socialists, syndicalists, 

















SOvic nd anarchists, and there is no probability that there 
will b change for the better in the near future. This was 
plaiz ‘ de! in the struggles that took place at the peace 
confer ¢ Paris and are still there waged for the annexa- 
tion ¢ oric nd peoples without their consent. 

PI IDENT WILSON’S VIEW OF CONDITIONS. 

PP Wilson was firmly impressed with these conditions 
wie peech in Boston on his return to America in Feb- 
I } a: 

But 3 understand that the nations of Europe have again and 

hed with < nothe in competiti interest It is impos 

t forget th sharp issues that were 4d vn between 

t past [It is impossible for men to believe that all ambi- 

tions of udden been foregone They remember territory 

tl \ the hts that it was itempted to 

ex t ‘ reme! r ns which it was attempted to 

I ( And while the en have come into a different 

ti f ~ nd so they d not resort 

( ‘ the ma s oversy 

) the ind in Eur peam ment 

by the supporters of the league to have us accept a mandate for 

the Otto | ire and Armenia for five years, which would 

require al my of 250,000 men and an expense of $1,000,000.000 

a year. Are you willing to sacrifice the lives of thousands of 

American boys for the benefit of the Turks and Armenians? 

Thi ; what will be demanded of us if we become a party to 
this far-reaching alliance. 

Mr. President, I can not in my own language fitly set forth 
the earnestness of our statesmen in announcing and urging 
upon America this wise policy of noninterference and noninter- 


European affairs, and I must incur the 


political 


charge of tediousness by giving their pronouncements in their 











I ERSON’S WARNING AND WASTTIINGTON’S COUNSEI 
T) Jefferson, in a letter to Mr. Gerry in 1779, said: 
[ f I ‘e with all nations, and political connections 
" ar r not linking ourselves by new treaties with the 
Eur r entering the field of slaughter to preserve their 
in the confederacy of kings to war against the prin- 
< t rhe first object of my heart is my own country. 


‘red to all 


George Washington, whose memory will ever be sa 
‘arewell Address to the American people, 











7 announced the great policy which should con- 
trol the United States in foreign affairs in these words: 
As t s wiles of foreign 
I tizens) th eal 
. story ) ex 
‘ rept 
‘ S far as W V 
let rfect od 
) ? v } 
I é 1 
5. e i fore 1 to 
‘ Ss to } 
1 oT ‘ r 
g ots pe a 
( l Vi tel z lestiny 
} ‘ 1 + n 
s r ¢ rice? 
! inces l any por- 
+ , 
‘ on 
8 1 ry li- 
. t f . ‘ ‘ 
‘ t n of 
wh + ’ + + 
t t nm ¢ : 
i 
vir | I . } 
‘ } v S nat t T 
‘ 
) | ell t advice given by the great Wash- 
Ss te present e! The conditions are the same 
en by him f such policy are to be found in 
1 conditions of European countries. 
| Ji son in ugural address, March 4, 1801, 
Ss 
I n, of whatever state or persuasion, 
I nd honest friendship with all 
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In a letter to President Monroe, June, 1823, he said: 

Do what is right, leaving the people of Europe to act their follies and 
crimes among themselves, while we pursue in good faith the paths of 
peace and prosperity. 

And, again, he said: 

For us to attempt by war to reform all Europe, and bring them to 
principles of morality and a respect for the equal rights of all nations, ) 
would show us to be only maniacs. 

President Monroe in his message to Congress, December 2, 
1828, said: 

Our policy in regard to Europe, which was adopted at an early state 
of the wars which have long agitated that quarter of the globe, 
nevertheless remains the same, which is not to interfere in the internal 
concerns of any of the powers. 

President John Quincy Adams said in a like message, March 
15, 1826: 


so 





Reasoning upon the state of things, from the sound and judicious 
principles of Washington, must we not say that the period which he 
predicted was not far off has arrived that America has a set of 
primary interests which have none or a remote relation to Europe; 
that the interference of Europe therefore in those concerned should be 


spontaneously withheld by her upon the same principles that we have 


never interfered with hers, 


JACKSON, POLK, AND JOHNSON, 


in his fourth message to C 


Andrew Jackson, 
1832 


all 


President 
rress, December 4, 
Our best 


said: 


wishes on occasions, our good offices when required, will 











be offered to promote the domestic tranquillity and foreign peace of all 
nations with whom we have any intercourse. Any intervention in 
their affai further than this, even by an expression of official opinion, 
is ntrary to our principles of international politics and will always 
e avoided 

President James K. Polk clearly and positively reaffirmed 


the policy of nonintervention, as declared by Washington, in 
his first annual message, December, 1845. 
President Andrew Johnson, in his first 
1865, said: 
Unde r 


December 4, 


message, 





variety 
for the | 


imstan 


lucing 


extent of territory and 
that is necessary 


ur great 
everything 


ces ¢ 


almost 





proc 








wants 1d even the comforts of man, make us singularly independent } 
of the warring policy of foreign powers, and protect us against every 
temptation to entangling alliances while * * * the strength that 
comes from harmony will be our best security against nations who 


feel power and forget right. 
President 
The 


Grover Cleveland said: 


genius of our institutiens, the needs of our people in their home 





life, and the attention which is demanded for the settlement and de- 
velopment of the resources of our vast territory, dictate the scrupulous 
avoidance of any departure from that foreign policy ynmended by 
the history, the traditions, and the prosperity of our Republic it is 








the policy of independence, favored by our position, and defended by 


our known love of justice and by our own power. It is the policy « 
peace suitable to our interests. It is the policy of Monroe and of 
Washington and Jefferson: “ Peace, commerce, and honest fr iship 








nations ; entangling alliance with none.” 


with ali 
Mr. President, there are other pronouncements in accord with 
these in the messages and official documents John Adams, 
James Madison, Martin Van Buren, William Henry Harrison, 
John Tyler, and Millard Fillmore and their great Secretari 
of State, but it would extend these remarks too long to quot 
from them all. I have only read enough to show that this 
policy has been persisted in throughout our entire history, a1 


e 
Ol 


my embarrassment in the selection has been in the wealth 
material which the records of our country afford. 
CONDITIONS THE SAME, 
Mr. President, it is argued that conditions and times hav 


the days when these wise and prudent utter: 
policy adopted, and that we are 
our part in the world’s cone 
untrue and the argument n 
the same, and the prir 

all til 


changed since 
were made and our foreign 
a world power and must take 
The a of is 
unsound. "e1 


upon which our policy is foun 


ssumption facts 
OW 


led are applicable for 


The conditions 





Above all things, human nature is unchanged, and the 
ambitions, and passions of men are the same. 
GROV!E hb CAN I 
President Cleveland in his \ ezuelan message, spe: 
the Monroe doctrine, which is the corollary of that of n 
vention, and answering the conte! m of Great Britain 


reasons by President Monroe 


justifying its annunciation by 
inapplicable ) the state of things in which we live at t 
ent day,” said: 

Without attempting extended 
may not be ami to 
strong and sound | 
safety as a Nation, and is essential to t 
tions and the tranquil maintenance of 





reply to these pos 
f upon whi l 
important to ot 
integrity of our f 
our distinctive form of ¢ 
national 
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sO aus ts enforcement is 


freé 














ment. It was intended to apply to every stage of oul 

can not become obsolete while our Repu endures If th 
of power is justly a cause for s an tv emong the Gover 
of the Old World, and a subject for our absolute noninterferen 
the less is an observance of the Monroe doctrine of vital con n 
people and their Government, 








PRESIDENT WILSON DECLARED HIMSELI 
Presideht Wilson was in full accord with Grover Cleveland— 
that there was no change of conditions justifying our abandon- 
ment of the poliey of ‘‘ nonintervention ’—when in his speech in 
Washington on May 6, 1914, he said: 


here are just as vital things stirring now that concern the existence 
of the Nation as were stirring then—to wit, in Washington’s time and 
every man who worthily stands in this presence should examine himself 
and see whether he has the full conception of what it means. America 
should live her own life. Washington saw it when he wrote his Fare- 
well Address. It was not merely because of passing and transient cir- 
cumstances that Washingfon said we must keep from entangling al 
liances It was because he saw that no country had yet set its face in 
the same direction in which America bad set her face We can not form 
lliances with those who are not going our way, and in our might and in 
the confidence and definiteness of our own purpose we need not and 
































iould not form alliances with any nation in the world hos 
: right, those who study their consciences in determining thei: 
those who hold their honor higher than their advantag do n 
wn When we go out from t presence we ought to take the lea 
V us that we, too, are devoted to the purpose of enabling At ica to 
y own life, to be the justest, the most progr t ! ] 
ora , the most enlightened Nation in the world 
In his speech in New York, January 27, 1916, he sa 
America has always stood 1 utely and absolutely f t t of 
yple to determihe its own destiny and sown a I ) 
discip of that doctrine that I am re ly do t hing 
nd observe that principle in deaiing with the troubled Tairs of our 
} d neighbor to the south And similarly it is tft} D of 
\ i to be permitted to li her own life according t er own Dp 
! The only thing that she profoundly resents, « eve pr 
mind! resent, is having her life and freedom interfered with Thos 
t! terms of self t upon which we deal with one another as 
ils, and those are the terms of self-respect upor h nations 
one another. 
d, again, at Des Moines, Jowa, February 1, 1916, refe ig 
» the probability of our entering the World War, he said 
There are actually men in America who are pt hing W 
ng the duty of tl United States to do what neve would 
seek entanglcment in the controversies which h irisen on 
er side of the water, abandon its habitual and traditional policy, 
i itely engage in the conflict which i ow e! ve the re 
i yorld I do not know what the standard of t hip of these 
in may be I only know that I, for on n not ibs t 
nf ents 
\ it I \ F 
resident, the polic of nonintervention in of 
! yenn nations came acutely before the Congress i 1852. 
iw oceasion of the visit of Louis Kossuth, the Hw ria 
to this country for the purpose of 11 ducing he Wy ex! 
St : to aid the Hungarians in their revolt against Aust 
consideration ot re solutions concerning 1 tre 
‘ d in the Senate and the House 
it many ¢ the Senators na Re presenta \ tiie 
Houses engaged in the discussion Those from ‘Tenness er 
arly prominent. They were able men, and some of the 
‘ est and most learned lawyers and statesmen thie eal 
State which I have the honor in part to here represent | 
“lL. IT have read their speeches on that o sion W th 
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<“[rious iootsteps, whit h I an content to ado 
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f Revolutionary patriotism 
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n of George Washington; no American would r t 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


state the re: 


isons 


tervention and nonentangling alli- 

\ i fully stated by our greatest statesmen. 
of E irope are the Same as they were, 

when this policy was adopted by Wash- 


and approved by our present distin- 








lox tive President Cleveland and President 

{ id tl at they were to be fi llowed and ob- 

Government endured. We have grown 

and have been blessed with peace 

\ we abandon it and become a 

ons ld ers greater than 

at 1 to | n experi it of a 

( t with probabilit of most 

» our Govel ent ¢ 1 to our people 

s peril the fet tranquillity, and 

t for the sole be of other people‘ 

( our proud positio1 a f sover- 

‘ people for that of a subject na We 
ed ¥ no satisfactory reasons f such 

fixed policy OL Our country We IST acti 

and dete nine whether we sh | fol Vv 

‘ ers of ¢ Government and « erea 
ceed! r d VS OI abando1 it | a ne\ 
given birt ha cil Paris, do. 
eC] ves of fo lore D *s, all con 
- 2 lvers 1 ( I I é 
£o 1 by the Lm \ doctri 
f Am S 
rit ( N ) 5 
5 om Nebraska [Mr. Hircucock 
I ! nd sup} S | 
J ! 

{ neu ed by tl Col te on Fo 
pi enti by the i rl I conta I Lie 
ed Va mi Ority of the we 

of the United States wa ‘ » Lin 
r of declaring war was vé l { Co 

‘ | Dp was conferred 1 11 senate 
was COI lered that foreis ! were 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government 

‘ were representatives of the se ral States, 
e negotiated with more facility by a single 

s changed so as to confer upon the President 

St s “the power, by and with the advice of the 


the 





treaties, provided two-thirds of Senators 
In other words, the power to make treaties 
s to give the President the power to negotiate 
that of final approval was vested in the 

Is of those present concurring. These respec- 
I by tl me high authority, are of 

lity, and, ng to the policy of the 

s of government pervading our entire con- 

l to be exercised separately and independ- 


the 


treaties 


nate departments or branches of 
ion of them, and all the 


l saict! 
;overnment with foreign governments h 


ve been 





proved or nded aiong these lines. 
the powers among 


» branches—the executive, legislative, and 
nance of their independence wa 


oY 
ul Tit 


livision of of government 


7 .) 7 
S deemed 


and 


ry as ot the greatest importance 








perpetuation of our liberties. 
his Farewell Address, opposing one depart- 
ers of another, said: 
tends to consolidate the por of all 
l ‘ whatever th m of govern- 
Ine I st, wrote 
wers gis executive d judicial— 
\ f « i nar wl ereditary 
, INMay justly be nou 1 the very defir 
rote: 
y, « of these thre powers ¢ t} ot} r two 
hur nature toward tyranny can alone checked 
1 ar deg of freedom preserved. 


doctrine when he said: 

the departments (of government), so far as prac- 
clear lines between them is the funda- 
all of our constitutions, and doubtless 
liberty depends on maintaining these 


“i The same 
ryation of 
of 


ted 





the Senate is plain—conscientiously to examine 
presented to it by the President and, in their 





| honest ju found in conflict with tft 


the 


I ment, if 
destructive of the rights of 


| reject them. 


Constitution or 
‘an people to amend or 


REGRI DIFFERENCE WITH LI AGI 

| Mr. President, I be every Senator in t 
| without regard to political alignments, in coming 
and voting upon the various questions presented, is animated 
| by the purest conceptions of duty and the highest patriotism. 

I do not impugn the motives of any Senator, yielding t 

and every one his unquestioned right to exercise his own 

ment and be governed by the dictates of his own conscience, 

rights which I demand for myself. The faithful discharge of 
the great trust confided to us requires that we should not allow 
personal considerations, personal preferences, or partisanship to 
enter into our deliberations or affect our judgment. The ques- 
tions are not personal nor political. J American in every 
of the term. 

I regret that my 
are at variance those 
which I belong and 
: political fai 


his Char 


to conel 


lieve that iber 


usions 





} 
» Cach 


judg- 


hey are 
sense 
conclusions ¢ 


oncernin 


of the 


x the league and treaty 
creat titular leader of the 
those of the majority , 
but I can not yi 
l 


. ; } 
with 


of my col- 


My first duty is 


to America and Americans, and in the dis- 
cussion of this treaty and in voting upon the several measures 
that have come be fore the Senate I have been overned by an 
honest and conscientious desire to discharge that duty, and I 
have done so regardless of what criticisms may be made of 
my conduct by those who differ with me. The duty is min e, 
and I am compelled to discharge it according to my own judg- 
ment and the dictates of my own conscience. 

The reservations contained in the resolution are all for the 
protection of the American Government and the American 
people. ‘This is not denied. While I would prefer some stronger 
reservations, I have agreed to these that the peace—which, in 
fact, exists—may be technically concluded with Germany, and 
[I shall vote for the resolution of ratification as reported by 
the ¢ nittesc . 


rHE WAR FOUGHT IN IE NAT INAL DEFEN 


for 


Mr. President, it has become quite common those sup- 
porting the league of nations to say that the United States 
became a party to this war and sent its soldiers to France as 


the interest of mankind to establish the prin- 
ciples of liberty in European countries and promote the peace 
of the world. While this and i 
altruism in its highest 
Germany made war upon the United State 
flagrantly murdering its men and women while pursuing their 
lawful abroad, sinking the sl and otherwise de- 
stroying their property, undertaking to them from 
exercising our rights of travel and commerce upon the high seas, 
and had determined upon carrying the war to America, with a 
view of universal empire as soon as she had conquered France 
and England, as then seemed likely. We had before that 
clared our neutrality, and the President, 
gress and addresses to the people throughout the country, had 
urged observance. His policy of nonintervention in the 
affairs of the belligerent nations became a great political issue, 
and upon it he was reelected. It was only when it became 


crusaders in 


sounds great renerous and is 


sense, it is untrue. 


Ss by openly and 


business ips 


prohibit 


de- 


in messages to the Con- 


its 


apparent that the protection of the American people in the 
exercise of their national and international rights and for 





their just and proper defense against invasion by: the armies 
of Germany did Congress by resolution declare that Germany 
had made war upon us, and authorized the President to prosecut 
our of the war thus thrust upon us to a successful 
conclusion, pledging the resources of the Nation for that pm 

We deemed it wise to fight the Germans on French soil, and 
with the aid of the English and French Armies rather th 
later fight them alone in America, although we had no doubt 
that we could defeat them and that our Nation was uncon- 
| querable. 

The Congress of the United States would never have declares 


defense 


irpose 


war, created a national indebtedness of $25,000,000,000, or 
enacted a conscript law to send our young men to France, there 


to fill untimely graves, but to redress great wrongs to our people 
and for the national defense. 
Congress had no warrant 


under the Constitution to declare 


war for any other purposes, and had I not been convinced that 
it was necessary for these purposes I could not now look into 
the faces of the fathers and mothers of the young men of Ten- 


nessee who lie buried in foreign graves without a conviction 
that I was a party to the murder of their sons. 

| The constant assertion that we went into this war for other 

purposes than the national defense is not only a reflection upon 


the President and the Congress but upon the patriotism of our 
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brave soldiers who fought for their country and a distortion of |} a great co ( “ | 
the truths of history. As an argument in behalf of the league of where clifi ne c ‘ } l and 
nations it is without facts to support it and but shows the weak- | if possible, compron land a i upon j D 
ness of the cause. ciples and t * inherent 1 ‘ ula I i t 
INDEPENDENCE NOT ISOLATION, internation; ico T OL USI ‘ ( ea \ ws neat y 
Tl policy of Washington’s Farewell Address doe not mean could be h ard and determi i nal my tia | + 
isolation as asserted by the advocates of the league, but freedom | tered without dela na } 
and independence. Isolation is such a complete detachment | righteousness and intern 
from the world as would make us a hermit nation, but inde Washington, ( \\ 
pendence is freedom from entanglements by artificial tie hich | favored the s for adju y ! diffe 
impair our freedom of action. It does not interfere with Ame and we n Ha Cou ) 35 
ica playing a great part in the affairs of the world as she always | various na n iated by Mr. Ro 1 M | 
has done, but ot! forbids entangling alliances which for) thev were Se of State Pres | d Pre 
| future time mortgage the judgment and commit the destinies | dent Wilson, for these purpos i ‘ range 
of the American people not according to their will but according | are fe le without surrend yr th l ( 
to the will of a supergovernment. The United States | always | governm and without oblig , any ) . 
favored liberty, peace, and honorable relations among nations, | themselyes for the ¢ usive benefit of ot] 
and it can and will continue that course in the future without ae. FP lent, I « £ 
being bonded or coereed by foreign nations. Alliance re no ercoy nt d mo ; ) 4 
necessary to make an honorable nation discharge i st and 0 of} : : the 
teous international obligations. . h ' . > aa a ded f ; 
he league would not give us the leadership of the world,| [Tt js ina ; the 1 nles « 7 ! 
hecause British influences dominated its preparation and will! eonsent ef the governed liofr ‘ I ‘ und 
‘ol the assembly and the council when it is finally orga substitute them fot dn . Tt promo 


We must determine for ourselves what cause is righteous | and no . and under 
hen we will take part in behalf of other nations. We can 


world wa i ! ea t t | f Ly) 
submit our Government and our people to the control of 2! of Ameri 0 ) \ reign wal ch « 
council of foreigners sitting in a foreign country with saf ind | eountry has no rial inter rhe inevit ‘ ‘ 
{ 1. unwilling to form an alliance which compels us to do so. | wijl be t denteuntion: of 7 » tn t 
INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE AND COURT, ness and | SY vo yur y WI re le ne a pa . 
\Ir Pre sident, I believe in peace and I hate Wil the such superzo ernment and entang fr alliance we h e reache i 
rrib suffering that it brings to mankind. I uld favor | t begh . of the end of e Wor . eate R 
. 





